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Administration of India 1939 


Reigning Sovereign—His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 


Secretary of State for India—Most 
Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, P. C., 
Gc 15, KLE 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State— 
Sir F. Stewart, G.C.LE., K.C8.1, C.8.1. 


Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State— 
Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, M.c., M.P. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State— 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Sir Horace 
Williamson, Sir Joseph Clay, Sir Henry 
Strakosch, Sir R. Glancy, Khan Bahadur 
Sir Abdul Quadir, Sir Allan Parsors, 
Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

High Commissioner of 
Feroze Khan Noon, Kr. 


Trade Commissioner for India—Dr. D. 
B. Meek. 


Government of India 


Viceroy and Governor General 


His Excellency The Most Honourable 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, P.c., K.T, 
G.M.8.1., G.M.LE., 0.B.E., D.L., T.D. 


Commander-in-Chief in India 


His Excellency General Sir Robert A. 
Cassels, G.C.B., C.S.I., D.8.0. 


Members of Couneil 


The Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, K.C.8.1., C.1.E. OBE. (Hducation 
Health and Lands) 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K.C8.1, CLE, 0.B.E. 


aw) 
The Honourable Sir a Maxwell, 
K 6.8.1, C.LE., 0.8. (Home 

The Honourable Sir Andrew Clow, 
C.8.L, C.1.E., 10.8. (Communication) 
The Honourable Sir J eremy Raisman, 
C81, CLE, 1.6.8. (Finance) 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, (Commerce and 
Labour) ~ 


Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 


India—Sir 


ih Hes Party 4? 
Muslim League Party 26 
Congress Nationalists ll 
European Group 10 
Non-Party 20 
Officials 26 

140 


(b) Is Covuncit oF State 
Independent Progressive Party 9 
eee Party 8 
Muslim League 7 

o4 


Government of Bengal 
Gove 


Lord Brabourne, G.C.8.1., G.C.LE, M.C. 
(Appointed November, 27, 1937.) 
Connell of Ministers (Coalition) 
Hon. Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Hug, 
Chief Minister (Education) 
Hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
nce 


; ong 
Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kr. 


enue 
Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca (Local Self-Govt.) 
Hon. Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy 
(Communications and Works 
Hon. Mr. Hussain Shaheed Suhrawardy 
(Commerce, Labour, Rural Reconstruction) 
Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin x.c.1.£.. 
(Home) 
Hion. Nawab Musharraff Hussain, 
Khan Bahadur, (Judicial & Legislative) 
Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut 
(Forest and Excise), 
Hon. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, 
(Co-operative Credit & Indebtedness) 
Hon. Mr. Tamijuddin Khan (Pubditc 
Health, Consttiuttorn and Election) 


Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) IN ASSEMBLY 
Govt. Supporters :— 
Muslim Coalition consisting of Proje, 


Muslim e Parties 
Scheduled Caste Group 11 
European Grou 25 
Anglo-Indian Group 4 
Hindu Nationalist Group ? 
155 
Opposition :— 
Congress Party 53 
Proja, Krishak 
Proja, Members 
belonging to no 58 
party, Scheduled 
caste group, 
Nationalists 


111 
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(b) In Covxom 
Govt, Supporters :—= 


Unattached 2 
Krisak Praja Party 9 
League Party v4 
Euro Group 6 
No Party 16 

38 

Opposttion :—= 

Congress Grou 13 
Progressive Party 6 
No Party 5 

24 


Government of Bombay 
Governor 
H. E. Sir Roger Lumley, G.C.L£., T.D. 
Couneil of Ministers (CONGRESS) 


1. Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher (Prime 
Minister) Political & Services, Education 
and Labour. 

2. Hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe,—Ftnance, 
Rural Development & Agricultural De- 
partment. 

3. Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi—Home 
and Legal, Medical, Public Health, 

4. Hon. Dr. D. D. Gilder—Health & 
Excise, 


5. Hon. Mr. M. R. Desai—Revenue. 
6. Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil—Zocal Self- 
Government and Miscellaneous. 


7. Hon. Mr. M. Y. Nurie—Public 
Works. 


Parliamentary Secretaries 


1. Guizarilal Nanda, Esq., P. 8. to 
the Honourable the Prime Minister 
og and to the Hon’ble Minister for 

xci 


Se. 

2 B. M. Gu » P. §. to the 
Hon’ble Minister Pi hee Department 
and to the Hon’ble Minister for 
Self-Government. 

3. Mrse. Hansa Jivraj Mehta, P. 8. 
to the Hon, Prime Minister or gt 
and to the Hon. Minister for Health. 

4. M. P. Patil, Esq, P, 8. to the 
Hon. Minister for Finance, Rural De- 
velopment and Agriculture. 

5. T. R. Nesvi, Esq. P. §. to the 
Hon. Minister for Public Works. 

6. B. & Hiray, Esq. P. 8, to the 
Hon, Miniater for Revenue, 


Nametical Stroagth of Parties 
(a) IN AssEMBLY 


Congress Party 89 
Opposttion »— 
Muslim League Party 26 
Independent Labour Party 14 
Progress Party 12 
Peasants & Peoples Party 8 
Peasants & Workers Party 8 
Democratic Swaraj Party 5 
Independents 13 
Total 175 
(b) In Councin 

Congress Party 14 
Opposition 16 
Total 30 

Government of Madras 

Governor :—Lord Erskine, G.C.1.E. 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 
Hon. Mr. Prime 


Horspopelneet 
Minister (Public and F'tnance) 
Hon. Mr. T. Prakasam, (Revenue) 

» Yakub Hasan, (Public Works) 


" Dr Subbarayan, (Education and 
Legal) 
Hon. Dr. T, 8. 5. Rajan, (Public 


Health) 

Hon. Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai, 
(Agriculture and Rural) 
Hon. Mr. V. V. Giri, (Industries and 
Labour) 
Hon. Mr. 8. Ramnathan (Adminis- 
traiton Reports and Public Informations) 
Hon. Mr. K. Raman Menon, (Courts 
and Prisons) 

Hon. Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, 

(Local Admintstration) 


Numerical Strength of Parties 


(a) IN ASSEMBLY 
Govt. Supporters :— 


Congress 159 
Opposttion :=—= 
Justice Party 17: 
Moslem League 13 
Kuropean Grou 71 55 
Anglo-Indian Group 2 
Independents 1B} 
National Democrats 4 


214 
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(b) In Coumnci 
Govt. Supporters :— 


Congress 27 
Opposition :— 
Justice Party 
Muslim Group 27 
Independents 
National Democrats 
54 
Govt. of the United Provinces 


Governor 


His Excellency Sir Harry Graham 
Haig, K.C.81., C.LE,, 1.0.8. 


Council of Ministers (Congress) 


Hon. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, B,A., 
LL.B, ML.A., Premier and Minister of 
Home Affairs and Finance, 

Hon. Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, B.A., 
M.L.A., Minister of Revenue and Jails. 

Hon. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, M.A., 
LL.D, MLA,  Afintster of Justice, 
Development, Agriculture and Veterinary. 

Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
M.L,A., Minister of Local Self-Government 
and Health. 

Hon. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, 
B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Minister of Communica- 
tions and Irrigatton. 

Hon. Shri Sampurnanand, 
M.L,A., Minister of Education. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

Parliamentary Secretaries to _ the 
Premer and Minister of Home Affairs 
and Finance :— 

1. Shri Venkatesh Narayan Tiwari, 
M,A., LLB, MIJ.A. 

2. Dr. Mahmud Ullah Jung, M.aA., 
LL.D., Bar-at-Law, M.L.C., 

3. Mr. Muhammad Suleman Ansari 
M.A., LL.B, MLA. . 

4. Kunwar Anand _ Singh, 
(also Chief Whip to Govt). 

Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Minister of Revenue and Jails :-— 

1, Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, M.A., LL.B., 


“8, Shri Hukum Singh, BA, LLB. 


B.SC., 


NM olnA, 


‘Leds 
3. Shri Gopi Nath Srivastava, M.L.A 


Parliamentary Sreretaries to th. 
Minister of Justice, Agriculture, Develop 


ment and Veterinary :— 
1, Shri Jugal Kishore, M.A, (Oxon.), 


M.L,A. 
2. Shri Behari Lal, mx. 
Parliamentary Secretary to th 


Minister of Local Self-Government and 
Health y= 


Shri Athmaram Govind Kher, B.A,, 
LL.B., M.L.A. 


Parliamentary Secretary to 
Minister of Education :— 
_ Shri Karan Singh Kane, B.A., 1.C.B.A. 
Glasgow), M.L.A. 

Parliamentary 
Minister of 
Irrigation :— 

Shri Lakshmi Narain, 3.a. (Hons), 
M.L.C, 

Numerical Strength of Parties 


(a) IN ASSEMBLY 


the 


Secretary to the 
Commun'cations é 


Congress 147 
Muslim League 36 
Independent Party 24 
Not attached to any Party 20 
Vacant 1 

Total 228 

(b) In CouNcIL 

Congress Party 14 
Nationalists 13 
Independent Party 8 
Not attached to any Party 20 

Total 0 


Government of Behar 


Governor—His Excellency Sir Maurice 
Garnier Hallett, K.c.n.1, GLE, LCs. 


Council of Ministers (CONGRESS) 


(1) The Hon’ble Mr. Shri Krishna 
Sinha (Prime Munster) Home Affairs, 
Revenue and Legislative. 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan 
Singh—Finance, Local Seif-Government 
and Public Works. 

(3) The Hon'ble Mr. Saiyid Mahmud, 
Education, Development and Employment. 

(4) The Hon'ble Mr. Juglal Choudhury 
—Excise and Public Health, 


Parliamentary Secretaries 


(1) Babu Sivanandan Prasad Mandal, 
M.L.A., Judsesal and Jails. 

(2) Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay, 
M.LA. Appointment and Polstical. 

(3) Babu Jagat Narayan Lal, M.L.a.— 
Finance and Commerce. 

(4) Babu Jimut Bahan Sen, mw.u.a.— 
Public Works and Irrigation. 

(5) Babu Binodanand Jha, u.L.a..— 
Local Self-Government, Medical and 
Public Health. 

(6) Babu Sarangadhar Sinha, M.L.A..— 
Revenue and Education including Regis- 
tration. 
pe Babu Jagjivan Ram, MLA.— 


velopment. 
(8) Maulavi Sayeedul Haque, w.t.sa— 
Eacise. 
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Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) IN ASSEMBLY 


noes 
The Bihar Nationalist Coalition 
The Muslim Independent 


Muslim League 
No Party 
151 
(exclusive of the Hon'ble the 
Speaker.) 
(ob) In Counc 
Congress Party 10 
The Bihar Nationalist Coalition  J1 
Independent Party 8 
No Party 5 
29 
(exclusive of the Hon’ble the 
ident.) 
Government of Assam 
1. Sir Robert Niel Reid, 
K.C.LE, 


Council of Ministers (Conaress—Coatition) 


2, (i) The Hon'ble ay Gopinath 
Bardoloi, M.A.. B.L., Prime Minister, in 
charge of Llome and Education Depart- 
ments. 

(ii) The Hon’ble Mr. Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, Barrister-at-Law, Minister in 
Charge of Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments. _ 

(iii) The Hon’ble Babu Kamini Kumar 
Sen, b.L., Minister in charge of Legis- 
lative, 1.8.G., Judicial and General 
Departments. . 

(iv) The Hon’ble Srijut Ramnath Das, 
B.L., Minister in charge of Medical, 
Public Health, Welfare of Labour, Boiler, 
Factories and Electricity Departments, 

(v) The Hon’ble Babu Akshay 
Kumar Das, B.,, Minister in charge of 
Excise and Agriculture Departments. 

(vi) The Hon’ble Maulvi Md. Ali 
Haidar ine eas tit in charge of 
Public Works Department. — 

vii) The Hon’ble Srijut Rupnath 
Brahma, BL. Minister in charge of 
Forest and Registration Departments. 

(viii) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Maulavi Mahmud Ali, Minister in charge 
ef Industries and Co-operative Depart- 


ments. 
Numerical strength of Parties 
(a) IN ASSEMBLY 
(1) Congress--Coalition (Ministerialist) 
Party 55 
(2) Assam United Party 5) 


106 


Government of the Punjab 


Governor 


His Excellency Sir He Duffield 
Craik, Bart, = LC.8, ie 


Council of Ministers 


The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Major 

Sirdar Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, x.B.z. 
Premier 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Ur. 
Sardar Sir Sunder Singh Majithis, Kt. 
C.I.E, D.O.L., Minister of Revenue. 

The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir 
Chhotu Ram, 38.4, LL.B.,—AMinister of 
Development. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lal, M A.— 
Finance Minister. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nawabzada Major 
Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana—Minister of 
Public Works. 

The Hon’ble Mian Abdul Haye— 
Minister of Education, 


Parliamentary Secretaries 


Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana C.B.E.— Political and Chief 


Oficial Whip. 
Mir Maqbool Mahmood—General. 
ahadur Sardar Ujjal Singh, 


Sardar 
M.A. Home, 

Mrs. Jahanara Shah Nawaz, M.B.E— 
Education, Afedical Reltef and Public 
Health. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan—Revenue and 
Irrigation, 

Chaudhri Tika Ram, 3B.A., LL.B, M.B.E. 
Development. 

Thakur Ripudaman Singh, B,A.— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, B.A., 1.1.3, 
M.B.E..—Local Self-Government and 
Public Works 


Numerical Strength of Parties 


Ministerial Party 1]1 
Congress Party 39 
Independents 20 
Ahrar Party 2 
Vacant ( In Sept, 39 ) 2 
174 
Govt. of Central Provinces 


Governor 


His Excellency Sir Francis Verner 
wee K.CS.L, CLE, 168, (from 28-5- 


Couneil of Ministers (Congress) 

1, The Hon'ble Pandit R. 8, Shukla, 
Prime Minister & Minister of Home 
Affairs (30-7-38), 

2, Hon'ble Pandit D. P, Mishra 
Minteter of L. 8, G, (30-72-38), 
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3. The poe Pas we Mehta 
snigte inance aw 38). 
ae The Hon'ble Mr. 8. V. Gothale 
Minister of Revenue and Education 

38). 
a Tbe Hon'ble Mr. 0. J. Bharuka, 
Minister of Industries and Public Works, 
(80-7-38) 
Numereial Strength of Parties 





Congress %3 
Tndependent 17 
United 5 
Muslim League 10 

105 
Unattached 7 

112 


Government of..Orissa 
Governor 


Sir John Austen Hubback, K.C.3.1, 
1.0.8. (Appointed April 1, 1937). 


Council of Ministers (Congress) 


(1) The Hon’ble Sri Biswanath Das, B,A. 


B.1., (Home & Finance), Prime Minister. 


(2) The Hon’ble Sri Nityananda Kanun: 


£0, B.A., BL., (Revenue, Public Works 
and Development), 

(3) The Hon’ble Sri Bodhram Dube, 
M.A., BI., (Education, Law, Commerce 
and Labour and Local Self Government), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Sri Jadumoni Mangargij, B.8c. (Nal) 
(Finance & Publicity) 

(2) Sri Jagannath Misra, 3B.A., BAL, 
(Revenue & Public Works) 

(3) Sri Rajkishore Bose, (Education, 
Local Self-Government and Law, Com- 
merce & Labour) 


Numerical Strength of Parties 


Congress 36° 
Opposition 23t 
Total & 


* This excludes the Speaker who was 
returned on Congress ticket. 

One of the members having died the 
present number is 22. 

There are two party groups—the Con- 
greas party and the National party consis- 
ting of 35 and 13 members respectively 
and two other parties called the All 
Orissa United Party and the Independent 
party consisting of one member each in 
this Assembly, 


Government of Sind 


Governor 
ae Lancelot Graham, E.C.80., K.C.LE., 


Council of Ministers 


1. The Hon’ble K. B. Allah Bakhsh 
Muhammad Umer, 0,38, (Finance, 
Excise and Industries Departments). 

2. The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, x.c.8.1, (Home, General, 


Legal, Political and Miscellancous De- 
partments). 
3. The Hon’ble Mr. Nihchaldas C. 


Vazirani (Public Works, Public Health 
and Medical Departments), 

4, The Hon’ble Mir Bundeh Ali Khan 
Tallur (Revenue Department). 

5. The Hon'ble Pir Illahi Bakhsh 
Nawazali, (Zducation Department). 

“6. rne Hon’ble Mr. Dialmal Doulat- 
ram, (Agriculture, Forest and Veterinary 
Departments). 


Parliamentary Secretaries 


(1) Mr. Abdul Satar Pirzada 
(2) Rao Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas 
(3) Khan Bahadur A. K. Gabol 


Numerical Strength of Parties 
In ASSEMBLY 


Government supporters :— 


Independents 20 
Hindu Independent Party 10 
European Group 3 

Independent 
Baluch Party 5 
Total 38 

Opposttion :— 

Congress 10 
Muslim League 8 
Independents 1 
Total 19 
No Party :— 2 


N. W. Frontier Government 


Governor 


His Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K.C.81, K.C.L.E., 0.B.E. 


Council of Ministers 


The Hon’ble Dr. Khan Sahib—Chief 
Minister—Law and Order, Medical, P. 
W. D., Irrigation. 

The Hon’ble Quazi Ataullah Khan 
BA. L.L.B..—Lducation Mintster—Edu- 
cation, Revenue, Local Self-Government. 

The Hon'ble Khan Mohammad Abbas 
Khan— Industries Minitster— Agriculture, 
Industries, Forests. 

The Hon'ble Lala Bhanju Ram Gandhi, 
BA. LL.B,—Mintster for Finance— 
Finance, Legislation. 
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Parliamentary Secretaries 


Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, Bar-at-law— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Chief Minister. 

Aa Rai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lal, 

L.IuB,—Parltamentary, Secretary to 
the ‘Hon'ble Minister for Education. 

(iii) Khan Amir Mahammad Khan— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Minister for Industries, 

(iv) Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Minister for Finance. 


Numerical Strength of Partigs 


1. Congress 21 
2. Muslim Teague 10 
3. Frontier Nationalist Party 5 
4, Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party 4 

Total 40 


Federal Court of. India 


Chief Justice of Indta—Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, K.C.8.1 
punters M. R. Jayakar 
Sir Shab Sulaiman kt, 
Sir A. Krishnaswami Iyer. 
Advocate-General _ of Indtu—Sir 
Brojendra Mitter, K.C.8.1. 


Chief Justices (High Court) 


Calcutta—Hon, Sir IWarold 

Derbyshire, K.c. 
Bombay—Hon. Sir John Beaumont, K.c. 
Madras—Hon. Lionel Leach 
Patna—Hon. A. T. Harries, K.0. 
Allahabad—Sir John Thom, Kt. 
Nagpur—Sir Gilbert Stone 
Oudh (Chief Court)—Hon. G. H 

Thomas 

Panjab—Hon. Sir Douglas Young kt, 


Puisne Judges (High Court) 


Calcutta 
Hon. Sir Leonard J. Costello 
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N. Sen 
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Blackwell 
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Lahore 


Hon. Sir J. Addison 


Hon. 
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Sir 
Mr. 


Mr. Bakshi ‘Tek Chand 
Kanwar Dalip Singh 
J. H. M 


onroe 


Abdul Rashid 


. Din Mahomed 
Pian 
Ramlal Dewan 
Becket 


Madras 


Venkatasubha Rao 
. Madhavan Nair 
Varadachar 

. Panduranga Rao 
urn 
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Allahabad 


Hon. Mr. E. Bennet 
» Iqbal Ahmed 
ia Hecbhpel Singh 
» U.S. = [Her 
»  H. J. Collister 
» od. J. Allsop 
,» Ganganath 
» Muhammad Ismail 
»  Kamalakanta Verma 


Nagpur 
Hon. Mr. L. Lewis. 
9? ” B. 8. Niyogi 
» » kk. E. Pollock 
“« , Vivian Bose 
» » oO. G Grener 
N. Noble 


Oudh Chief Court 


Zia-ul-Hassan 
A. at De Burgh Hamilton 
R. L. orke 


Ruling Princes & Chiefs 


Salutes of 21 Guns 


Baroda, The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of 
Gwalior, The Maharaja (Sindhia) of 
Hyderabad, The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of 
Mysore, ‘The Maharaja of 


Salutes of 19 Guns 


Bhopal, The Nawab of 

Indore, The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Kalat, The Khan of ; 
Travancore, The Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, The Maharaja of __ 
Udaipur, (Mewar), The Maharaja of 


Salutes of 17 Guns 


Bahawalpur, The Nawab of 
Bharatpur, The raja of 
Bundi, The Maharao Raja of 

hin, The Maharaja o 
Cutch, The Maharao of 
Jaipur, The Maharaja of 
Karauli, The Maharaja of 
Kotah, The ao of 
Jodhpur (Marwar), The Maharaja of 
Patiala, The Maharaja of 
Rewa, The ja of 
Tonk, The Nawab of 


Salutes of 15 Guns 


Alwar, The Maharaja of 

Bhutan, The ja of 

Ranswara, The Maharawal of 

Datia, The Maharaja of 

Dewas (Senior Branch), The Maharaja of 
Dhar, Maharaja of 
Dholpur, The Maharaja-Rana of 


(e) 


Pune Sept The Maharawal of 
Idar, The Maharaja oO 
Jaisalmer, The Maharwal of 
Khairpur, The Mir of 
Kishangarh, ‘The Maharaja of 
Orchha, The Maharaja o 
Partabargh, The Maharawal of 
Rampur, The Nawab of 
Sikkim, The Maharaja of 
Sirohi, The Maharao of 


Salutes of 13 Guns 


Benares, Tke Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, The Maharaja of 
ar, The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhra, The Maharaja of 
Jaora, The Nawab of 
Jhalawar, The Maharaja Rana of 
Jhind, The Maharaja of 
Junagadh, The Nawab of 
oe rents The Maharaja of 
Nabha, The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, The raja of 
Palanpur, The Nawab o 
Porbandar, The Maharaja of 
Rajpipla, The Maharaja of 
Rutlam, The Maharaja of 
Tripura, The Maharaja of 


Salutes of 11 Guns 


‘Naigarh, The Maharaja of 
Alirajpur, Raja of 

Baonl, Nawab of 

Barwani, Rana of 

Et paabetl Maharaja of 
Bilaspur, Raja of 

Cambay, Nawab of 

Chamba, The Raja of 
Charkhari, The Maharaja of 
Chatarapur, The Maharaja of 
Faridkot, The Raja of 
Gondal, The Thakur Sahib of 
Janjira, The Nawab of 
Jhadua, The Raja of 
Maler-Kotla, The Nawab of 
Mandi, The Raja of 
Manipur, The Maharaja of 
Morvi, The Thakur Sahib of 
Narsingarh, The Raja of 
Panna, Th} Maharaja of 
Puddukotta, The Raja of 
Radhanpur, The Nawab of 
Raigarh, The Raja of 
Sailana, The Raja of 
Samthar, The Raja of “ 
Sirmur (Nahan), The 


alg of 
Sitamau, The Raja of 
Suket, The Raja of 
Tehri, The Raja of 


Salutes of 9 Guns 
meme ee of 
gan e, Nawa 
Banada, Raja of 


aca! Ra aja of 
Bariya, Raja o 

Bhor, Pant Sachiv of 

Chotta Udaipur, Raja of 
Danta, Maharana of 
Dharampur, Raja of 

Dhrol, Thakur Saheb of 

J awhar, ieee 

Kalahandi, Raja of 

Kenk Tung, Sawbawa of 
Khilchipur, Rao Bahadur of 
Kishan & Socotra, Sultan of 
Lehaj, Sultan of 

Limdi, Thakur Saheb of 
Loharu, Nawab of 
Lunawada, Raja of 

Maihar, Raja of 
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May aeean Screiete of 
Mone J. al, Sia awa of 
Mudbol, Soa : 
Nagod, or 
Palitana, Thakur Saheb of 
Patna, Maharaja of 
Rajkot, Thakur Saheb of 
Sachin, Nawab of 
Sangli, Chief of 
Sant, Raja of 
Ravantvadi, Sardeasi of 
Sahapur, Raja of 
— & Mokalla, Sultan of 
= Maharaja of 

wan, Thakur Saheb of 
Weaken! Raja Saheb of 
Yawnghwe, Sawbwa of 


Chronicle of Events 


Tennary—lrne 1939 


Chronicle of Events 


January 1939 


Chief Evcnts :—Unrest in Orissa States: Political Agent murdered— 
Reforms announced in Karpurthala, Bhopal, Talcher and MHindol States— 
Viceroy’s Visits to Travancore, Mysore and Kolhapur—No-Confidence 
motion against Sind Premier defeated—Congress Working Committee 
deliberations at Bardoli—Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Report on the Bengallt- 
Behari Controversy— Hitch at Rajkot between the Administration and the 
Proja Mandal : Mr Jamnalal Bajaj’s entry banned—Congress Presidential 
election: $j. Subhas Bose  re-elected—Mahatma Gandhi's statement 
acknowledging his defeat at Bose’svictory. 


ist, Under the auspices of the Madras and the Andhra District Congress Com- 
mittees, Mr. 8. Srinivasa Ayenzar, presiding ata public meeting at ‘Tilakghat, 
observed that by accepting the Federation as out-lined in the (Government of 
India Act, “We will be putting a stop to the fight for Swaraj”. 

In the All-India Women’s Conference, at New Delhi, an important change in 
the constitution was made by the conference, so as to permit discussion of }oli- 
tical questions. 

At Patna, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem Leayue, referring to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s observations on the League, in the Hartjan, repeated in a 
statement that the Congress claim to be the “only body that can deliver the 
goods on behalf of the people of India” was preposterous. 


2nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the All-India Students’ Conference in 
Calcutta, warned the students against resorting to strikes except for very grave 
reasons. fle felt that students in India were pursuing a wrong path and getting 
entangled in wrong methods by their too frequent recourse to strikes. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab in opening the 26th. annual 
session of the Indian Science Congress at Lahore, dwelt on the need for India 
to produce “a band of workers eager to extend the boundaries of human know- 
ral ae to devote their lives to the quest of truth is greater to-lay than ever 

efore”. 


8rd. Mr. S, Satyamurthi made an appeal to the Bengal Scheduled Castes to join 
the Congress, at an informal conference of scheduled caste leaders in Calcutta. 
He said, the Congress was at ee to look after the interests of all Indians, 
irrespective of caste and creed. The backward communities formed the bulk of 
the population and the Congress would not neglect the cause of the minorities, 
Death of Mr. K. Raman Menon, Minister for Courts and Prisons, Madras, 


4th. In a letter to &j. Subhas Chandra Bose, ee President, Mr. B, C. Chatterji 

suggested that the Congresss ideal of independence could be fulfilled if India 

become a partner in a federation of the British Empire. 
5th. Mr. Jinnah, replying to Pandit Jawhar Lal Nehru’s offer of inquiry into 

the complaints of the Moslem League against the Congress Governments 
said in a statement, that if Pandit Nehru was really earnest about it he should 
communicate to him (Mr. Jinnah) what would be the sanction behind the 
proposed inquiry. 

e Sind Assembly granted permission to Mr. G. M. op La to move his 

motion of no-confidence against Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, the Premier. 

Major R. L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, Orissa States was killed by a 
mob in Ranpur State, in Orissa. 

At a Moslem meeting in Madras, whether the Congress and the Moslem 
League could unite was discussed at Triplicane held in connexion with 
“Mahomed Ali Day”. 


6th. In the U. P. Assembly, Mr. Hotilal Agarwal raised a question regarding 
the demonstrations organized by the Moslem League on the occasion of the 
tours of the two Moslem Ministers of the Congress Government. 
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On the recommendations of the Wedgwood Commitice’s report, the Railway 
Board made further decisions regarding the acceleration of passenger trains 
and advertising campaigns particularly in the vernacular press, to attract more 
third class passengers. 

Mr. A. K. Chanda, presiding over the 17th. session of the All-Assam 
Ministerial officers’ Conference, held at Habizanj, warned against “Communalism 
and various other similar narrow creeds that are eating into the vitals of our 
nation and hampering its full growth”. 


7th. The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was held at the All-India 
Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition grounds (Madras) under the presidency of 
Mr. N. G. Ranga. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Students’ Federation decided to 
declare a general strike in all schools and colleges in the country on January 
26th., if that day were not declared a holiday, being Independence Day. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Haryan, wrote, “I must refuse to be- 
lieve that the Germans, asa nation, have no heart. Cuot will some day or 
other rebel against their own adored hero if he does not wake up betimes”. He 
also wrote in the Hartjan, “what Rajkot could doin thice months every State 
can do if the people show the qualities that the people of Rajkot have shown”. 


8th. The Talcher Durbar (Orissa) issued a statement enumerating the various 
reforms effected in the administration of the State and the measures undertaken to 
peers the condition of the States’ people. 

n the Central Assembly, the revision of the Government’s Frontier policy and 
the immediate withdrawal of India from the League of Nations were uiyed in 
two resolutions given notice of by the Conyress Party, for the Budget Session. 

Pandit Jawhar Lal Nehru, in a statement in Allahabad, replying to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, suggested the institution of an impartial inquiry by men, preferably not 
connected with Congress or Moslem Teague politics, into the specific charges 
against Congress Governments by the Moslem League. 


9th, In New Delhi, for the first time there was a conference of the Presidents and 
teats Presidents of the provincial Legislative Councils opened by Sir Maneckjee 
adabhoy. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow received an 
enthusiastic welcome at Travancore, where they arrived in state on the conclusion 
of their visit to Cochin. 

Bir P. C. Roy addressed the first of a serics of lectures organized by the 
Appointments and Information Board of the University of Calcutta with a view 
to oe the attention of students towards industrial and commercial career. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, both the Opposition and the Treasury 
Benches seemed to agree on one point, though {rom a different standpoint, — viz, 
that provincial autonomy in the hands of Indian Ministers was worse 
than the former bureaucratic regime. Stormy scenes marked the proceedings of 
the Assembly which met to consider the Argicultural Produce Marketing Bill 


10th. In the United Provinces Assembly, the question of the repeal of emergency 
laws cnavted by the previous Government, was 1aiscd by Mr. Harish Chandra 
Bajpai (Congress). 

Pandit Jawhar Lal Nehru, addressing a public mecting in Bombay, expressed 
his view that Spain could never be conquered in the real sense of the term. 
Reviewing the general political developments in Europe, Pandit Nehru believed 
that the rise of the Nazis and the Facists to power was mainly due to the tacit 
encouragement and passive support accorded by Creat Britain. 


11th. The Maharaja of Travancore, at the State Banquet given in honour of the 
Viceroy and Lady Linlighgow, reviewed the piozress made by the State in 
recent years. His Wighness dwelt especially on the case of the backward 
communities, agricultural indebtodness, Credit Bank and the rubber and tea 
industries. 

Mr. J. H. 8. Richardson, speaking at a meeting of students of the post Graduate 
classes of Calcutta University pointed out the opportunities offered by coal mining 
a8 a carecr. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub in Bombay condemned the move of Mahatma Gandhi 
for the erie of the rights of minorities as a Fascist method. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly devoted the whole day to the discussion of 
the no-confidence motion against the Premier. 
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The Nawab of Bhopal, on the occasion of the celebration of his birth day, 
announced certain reforms in his State re: the Legislative Council and the 
Municipal Board of Bhopal. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Bardoli and considered Mahatma 
Gandhi’s new draft on the minorities’ question. 

The International Council of the World Student Association in Paris 
acknowledged in the course of a letter to the All-India Students’ Federation 
that the work of the said Federation rank amongst some of the finest 
achievements of the students of the world—the letter was signed by 3¢ members 
of the International Council, India was represented on the Council by Mr. 
§. M. Kumaramangalam. 


12th, The Congress Working Committee discussed Mahatma Gandhi’s plan of 
protecting the rights of minoritics, at Bardoli, and considered election petitions. 

Seven persons were known to have been killed and 52 injured when the 
Calcutta-Dehra Dun Express train, proceeding from Howrah met with an accident 
between the Chichaki and Hazaribagh Road Stations (about 210 miles from 
Calcutta) on the Kast Indian Railway. 

In the Sind Assembly, the motion of “no-confidence” against the Premier was 
defeated by 32 votes to 7. The Congress Party remained neutral. 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Government of Bihar to inquire 
into the extent of corruption in the public services of the province, was published. 
The Committee pointed out that such practices were not confined to the 
Ministerial and other subordinate staff but that some members of the Provincial 
and even of the All-India Services had descended to taking bribes. 


mee Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow arrived in 

sore. 

A the annual dinner of the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of 
India, at Caleutta, various problems affecting the mining industry were discussed, 
laying particular stress on the need for elementary education among the mine workers, 

At the Faridpur Scheduled Castes’ Conference, under the enn of Dr. 
Bhagabati Prosanna Thakur, the need for organization was mainly armed at. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its deliberations at Bardoli after 
adopting a resolution on the Bihari Bengali dispute. The Committee also 
decided that they must discuss with some leading Hindu and Muslim leaders 
their tentative conclusions on the issues arising out of the differences between the 
two great communities. 


14th. Ilis Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State Banquet in Mysore, paid 
a tribute to the Ruler on his work for the advancement of the State; His 
Excellency laid special + 1css on the development of agriculture and industry 
and the improvement of public health. 

The (tovernment of Bombay, in a Press Note issued in rey ly to the report of 
& committee, set up by the Moslem Jeayue, setting forth alleged grievances 
of Moslems in the Province, desenbed the steps which the Government took, 
since their assumption of office, in the interests of Moslems. 

The General Secretary of the All-India Conyress Committee stated that the 
Congress Working Committee did not propose to make any further declaration 
on the communal problem. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hartjan, that he was neither interested in the 
Dewan of Travancore, nor was he partial in advising the withdrawal of the 
State Congress charges against the Dewan. 


15th. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, president of the Jaipur Praja Mandal, issued a statement 
to the Press yiving his views on the State’s ban against him. He said that it 
appeared to him that the ban on his entry into Jaipur State was but the 
recursor of a deliberate attempt to crush the Praja Mandal and to pen! it 
rom educating the public to desire reaponsible (iovernment under the aegis of 
the Maharaja. ; 

According to the Geological survey of India, the production of petroleum in 
India (including Burma) increased from 334, 811, 624 gallons in 1936, to 35), 
322, 222 vallons in 1937, the highest figure in the history of the industry. 

The Ruler of Hindol (Orissa States) announced a number of political reforms 
to be enforced in his State from the Ist. of April. ‘The Ruler said, “I declare 
ag “C goal of my Government shall be to establish full responsible Government 
n the State.” 
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ae Bihar Assembly passed a Bill seeking to repeal the Public Safety Act 
1) A 

The conference of the All-Punjab Muslim Students’ was held at Lahore, Dr. 
Kitchlew presided. The conference opposed the imposition of the proposed 
federal scheme and appealed to the Muslims and anti-imperialist forces in India 
to resist it tooth and nail. 

The All-Cochin Youth Conference, which met at Trichur under the president- 
ship of Mr. K. A. Damodara Menon, concluded after passing a number of resolu- 
tions.— The conference urged the introduction of full resyonsible Government in 
Cochin and expressed its opposition to the federal scheme. 


16th. In the Punjab Assembly, the sitting was suspended twice by the Deputy 
Speaker and scenes of unprecedented disorderliness were witnessed when the 
chair named two members and the members refused to Ieave the house—the 
membere named were, Choudhry Kartar Singh and Mr. Munilal Kalia 
(Conti The confusion arose out of the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
rawing the attention of the chair, to a leading article in the Pratap, a_ local 
vernacular newspaper, and saying that the paper had excecded the limit of 
fair comment, 


17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s report on the Benvali-Behari controversy was 
published. In accordance with a resolution of the Working Committce he was 
“authorized to go into the Bihar-Bengali controversy relating to the questions of 
(1) Domicile (2) Public Services (38) Education and (4) Trade and Commerce 
and settle it finally.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, Mr. Manohailal, the Finance Minister, made an 
important statement bearing on the rupee sterling ratio. He remarked, “It is 
far from certain that the currencies of the world have been so. stabilized as to 
justify the proposed step.” 

In the Madras Assembly, a resolution expressing sorrow at the death of Mr. 
kK. R. Menon was passed. The House proceeded with the discussion of the Public 
Health Bill. 

Jn the Bihar Assembly, Mr. Anugraha Narayana Sinha moved the Money 
lenders (Regulation of ‘Transactions) Bill, seeking to reyeal those sections of the 
Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been declared null and void by the Patna 
High Court—The Bill was passed. 


18th. His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady WLinlithepow and = party arnised at 
Kolhapur. §&)eaking at a State banquet piven by the Maharaja in His Excel- 
lency’s honour, Lord Linhthgow seternncd to the steps contemplated by the 
Kolhapur State to create a Legislative Assembly and to Fedetation. 

Lhe Mah raja of Kaputthala announced the aprointment of a Committee 
to report on the reconstitution of the State Asse =e in accordance with his 
declared ‘‘intention to review the State Assembly with the object of associating 
my poeple more intimately with the State administration.” 

In the Sind Assembly, there was an exciting debate over a rule prohibiting 
treasonable speeches in the House ;- the purport of the word ‘treason’ was the 
subject of a sally between the Premier, the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bux 
and Dr. Choitram Gidwani. 


19th. The Sind Assembly was faced with the difienlt question of deciding whether 
Dr. Choitram, a Congress member, who had stated when he took the Oath of 
alleviance that he did so “with mental reservations”, should be allowed to be a 
member of the House. 

Sir Edward Benthall, President of the European Association, addressing a 
gencral meeting in Calcutta, stressed on the necessity of the European Associ- 
ation baving a clear-cut jolicy on all important subjects, both of Central 
and provincial concern. 

There was again a hitch at Rajkot between the Administration and the Proja 
Mandal over the choice of the personnel of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
The renewal of Satyayraha was threatened by the latter. 

In the Bihar Assembly, the necessity for the appointment of an impartial 
tribunal consisting of officials and non-officials to cnquire into the canses of 
the ee disaster near Hazaribagh Road on January 12, was unanimously 
urg 


20th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, whose name was among the three proposed for 
presidentship of the ‘Tiipuri Session ot the Congress, withdrew from the contest, 
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thereby leaving the field to St. Subhas Chandra Bose and Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya. 

The election of delegates to the Congress session at Tripuri engrossed the 
attention of the Congressmen of Bengal. Although on the surface, there were 
no clear cut party divisions, four distinct groups appeared to be actually contes- 
ting the elections. First, there were the adherents of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
the Congress President, then the Khadi Group eon of the orthodox 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi, led by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose), next 
those known as the Kiron Sankar Roy Group, and last, the young Congress 
Socialists, headed by Dr. Suresh Chandra Bannerjee. 

In the Sind Assembly, Mr. Vazirani, Finance Minister, speaking on the 

ucstion of members and the Oath of Allegiance, said that it was not incom ya- 
tible with the Congress pledge of independence. 


2ist. The ban on the entry of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj into Jaipur State was 
commented upon by Mahatma CGiandhi in the Hartjan. He wrote, “I can only 
hope against hope that the Jaipur authorities will shrink from precipitating an 
All-India crisis.” 

At Asansol town, stray assaults and stabbing took place, as a result of which 
one Hindu was killed and 18 persons belonging to both communities, Hindus 
and Moslems, were injured. 

The Travancore State Congress decided to resort to direvt action if certain 
conditions were not satisfied within 6 weeks. 

A resolution urging the “complete scrapping” of the present constitution and 
the immediate introduction of full responsible Government based on adult 
franchise, was passed. 


22nd. As a sequel to a “Hyderabad hee demonstration, nearly 40 } ersons were 
injured, in a Hindu-Moslem clash at Delhi. 


23rd. The Indian Industries Conference was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in Bombay. Ile laid stress on the need for coordination of industrial effurt. 

In the Sind Assembly, the Speaker entered into an elaborate explanation of 
what was meant by the Congress goal of Purna Swataj. He was asked, whether 
the declaration by the leader of the Congress Party, Dr. Choitram Gidwani. that 
he had taken the oath of allegiance with a “mental reservation” affected his 
right to sit in the House. The Speaker ruled that the declaration did not affect 
Mr. Gidwani’s position as a member of the House 

The statements re: election of Conzress President. issued by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose gave rise to considerable speculation 
In yolitheal cheles on the result) of the election of the neat President of the 
Indian National Congress In his statement, Sj. Buse remarked, “It 1s widely 
believed that there is a prospect of a compromise on the Federation scheme 
between the Ripht Wing of the Congress and the British Government during 
the coniung year.” 

Btatement was issued over the sicnature of 7 members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress appealing to Sj. Bose to withdraw from the contest, 

His Eascellency the Viceroy in his reply to an address presented by a 
deputation of the Indian Merehants’ Chamber at Gove nment House (Bombay) 
touched upon the Rupee Ratio, Protection, the Ottawa Agreement and the 
Indianisation of the Defence and other services—ilis Excellency rejected the 
plea of the deputationists for the reduetion of the Rupee Ratio. 

His Facellency the Viceroy, speaking at the Orient Club, Bombay stressed 
on the supreme urgency and importance of the inauguration of Federation — in 
India without any delay. 


24th. At a meeting of the members of the Calcutta branch of the European 
Association, problems relating to the defenee of India, Federation, the Budget 
of the Government of India and Commercial relations between Great Britain 
and India were discussed. aor 
Mahatma Ciandhi, in a [Press interview at Bardoli, said that the Congress 
would be neylecting its duty if, having the power, it shrank from using it and 
allowed the spirit of the Jaipur ‘Slate to be “crushed” for want of support 
from the Congress. 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, replying to the statement of seven members of the 
Working Committee, said, “The Presidential election is wholly an affair of the 
delogates and should be left to them. Let the Right Wing who are in a 
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decided majority in the Congress, make a gesture to the Left Wing by accepting 
a Leftist candidate even at this late hour.” 


25th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in reply to an address presented to him by 
a deputation of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at Government House, 
declared that he was determined to do all that lay in his power to bring about 
the inauguration of an All-India Federation with the minimum of delay. 

Dr. Vattabhi Sitaramayya announced, in a statement issued from Bardoli, 
that he would contest the Vresidential election, in which the other candidate 
was $j. Subhas Chandra Bose. “I cannot”, said he, “withdraw in favour of 
Mr. Bose, because I must not resist the will of valued colleagues.” 

Sardar Patel, in a statement, replied to the “amazing statement” by fj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and revealed that at an informal consultation at Bardoli (at 
which §j. Bose was not present, but Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru were) 
“we were clearly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect Sj. Subbas 
Chandra Bose. 

§j. Sarat Chandra Bose, in a statement, disapproved of the step taken by the 
seven members of the Working Committee in issuing the statement, asking §j. 
Subhas Chandra Bose to withdraw from the contest of Presidential election. 

The Chota Nagpur Separation League passed a resolution demanding the 
creation of a separate Governor’s province for Chota Nagpur. 

In the Sind Levislative Assembly, the proceedings were marked by a stormy 

assage at arms between the Premier and the Congress group, when Khan 

ahadur Allah Bux opened his defence of the Government’s asscssment orders 
with a strong criticism at the Congress Party, members of which, he_ stated 
were occupying benches not by virtue of individual merit, but because they had 
contested the elections on the Congress ticket. 


26th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in his reply to an address from the committee of 
the European Association, Bombay, expressed the view that the scheme of Federa- 
tion outlined in the Government of India Act, 1935 afforded the only possible 
solution of the numerous problems of India. 

In the Council of State, the Income Tax Bill came up for consideration. The 
Bill ran to 50 pages covering about 9%) clauses: the main clauses dealt with the 
prevention of fraudulent evasion of tax and the legal avoidance of payment, to 
increase penalties for tax dodgers and make the tax more equitable. 

Pandit Jawhar Lal Nehru issued a statement from Almora, on the Congress 
Presidential contest and said that Federation could not be an issue in the 
election, a8 it seemed to him to be “monstrous” for any Congressman to think 
in terms of a compromise on that subject. Ile was not opposed to an election 
contest provided definite programmes and policies were in conflict. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement, repeated his fears regarding 
Federation, and said that it was generally believed that a prospective list o 
Ministers for the Federal Cabinet had already been drawn up, He also repeated 
his offer to withdraw, if a “genuine” anti-Federationist were accepted as 
Congress President. 


27th. Mr. M. N. Mookerjec, (Bihar) addressing a gathering of students of 
the Calcutta University discussed the possibilities of employment which the 
coal industry and trade offered tu educated and commercially minded youths. 

Siijut Subhas Chandra Bose issued another statement giving his version of the 
issues involved in the Congiess Presidential election. He also said that in 
order to maintain the unity and the solidarity of the Congress it was essential 
that the President should command the confidence of both the Right and Left 
wings of the Congress as Pandit Nehru did in a magnificent manner. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad issued a statement recalling a past declaration on 
Federation by 8}, Bose and after complaining against its lack of clarity ended 
by saying, ‘1 wonder if any of the so called Right wing members of the Congress 
Working Committee has said anything approaching to this.” 

Swami Sahajananda Saraswati and Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, the Kisan and 
Socialist leaders, respectively, issued a joint statement on the Congress Presidcn- 
tial election. The statement said, “We do not think that even those who do not 
agree with his views believe that Sj. Bose would not be an asset to the Congress 
Presidentship at the present juncture.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, in a statement to the Press, said, “There is no question 
of Right or Left in this matter. Every delegate should consult only the best 
interests of the country and cast his vote in an unbiassed manner”, 
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28th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article, in the Hartjan drew attention to the increa- 
sing indiscipline of Congressmen. Le also said, “My time and that of co-workers 
is largely taken up in wading through complaints about corruption among 
Congressmen.” In another article in the Hartjan, on “The States” Mahatma 
Gandhi remarked ‘‘the movement for liberty within the States is entering a new 


stage.” 

At the annual meeting of the Bengal Mill Owners’ Asseciation, the President 
discussed various problems affecting the cotton industry in Bengal. 

The Maharaja of hSikanir, at a State banquet given by the Maharaja of 
Travancore, said, “Our States are at present going through a most critical period 
and there are various problems of great moment which demand our attention. 
The need therefore, for perfect concord and joint deliberations and concerted 
action is greater to-(lay than it was at any other time.” 


29th. Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose polled a ara of votes at the Congress 
Presidential election held simultaneously in all the 21 linguistie Congress provin- 
ces excluding Mohakoshal (C. P. Hindi), &j. Bose led by 04 votes. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in a statement. on the Gaya communal clash, appealed 
for harmony specially in view of the Bakrid festival. 

Professor Humayun Kabir, presiding at the Faridpur District Teachers’ Con- 
ference, urged the need for the t1eorganization of the system of education in 
this country. 

At the Moslem ‘League Political Conference at Lucknow, the speech of Maulana 
Zafar Ali, the Punjab Moslem leader, was conciliatory in regard to the Hindu 
people not challenging to the Congress and the Hindu Sabha leaders. 

A mecting of the Sub-Committee of the All-India Moslem league was held at 
Lahore, for organizing deputations to forcign countries and tu Provinces in 
India. 


30th. The Council of State, New Delhi, passed the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
The election of Bengali quota of 68 members to the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee concluded: Dr. B. C. Roy polled the largest number of votes. Among 
those who were unsuccessful in the elections were Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose and 


Mr. J. ©. Gupta, Leader and Chief whip respectively of the Congress Party in 
the Benyal Assembly 


Bist. The threatencd crisis in Jaipur State drew dangerously near Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj, Treasurer of the Indian National Congress was evidently determined to 
gets the ban imposed by the Jaipur Duibar on his entry into the State. 

A Caleutta Gazette extraordinary published the provisions of the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1939.—It was prorused to have separate electorates 
for Muslims. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the re-election of Sj Subhas Chandra 
Bose as T’resident of the Congress. He said, “Mr. Subhas Bose has achieved a 
decisive victory over his opponent Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. I must confess that 
from the ve Y hee I was decidedly avainst his re-clection for reasons into 
which I need not go. [ do not subscribe to his facts or the argument in his 
manifestos. I think that. his 1eferences to his colleagues were unjustified and 
abiites fi Nevertheless I am glad of his victory and since I was instrumental 
in including Dr. Pattabhi not to withdraw his name as a candidate when Maulana 
Azad withdrew, the defeat is more mine than his.. ..,... 


February 1939 


Chief Events :—Tho Durbar-Praja Nandal clash at Jaipur continued : 
Seth Bajaj arrested three times—Satyagraha at Rajkot : Mrs Gandhi and 
Miss Maniben Patel arrosted—Communal Riot at Cawnpur—Assemblage 
of Eastern States Agency Rulers at Calcutta—Budget introduced in several 
Provincial Assemblies—Om Mandali affairs in Sind: Ministerial tangle— 
Resignation of eleven out of 13 Congress Working Committee Members, 
issue being difference with Sj. Bose over the policy of the Congress—Death 
of His Excellency Lord Brabourne, the Bengal Governor. 
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1st. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Icader of the Proja Mondal of Jaipur reached Jaipur 
to defy the ban on his entry into the State. He was arrested by the Inspector- 
General of police. 

The Jaipur Durbar issued a statement in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s criticism 
of its policy re : Praja Mondal : the communique stated tnter alia, “Mr. Gandhi 
attempts to place the whole beapouettlty in this connexion on the ‘British 
Prime Minister’ (of the State). Ife apparently is not aware that the Jaipur 
Government is His Highness the Maharaja-in-Council and not a single individual. 
Any allegation to the contrary is not according to facts.” 

The Executive Commiltee of the Congress Nationalist Party of Bengal issued 
a statement in connexion with M. Gandhi’s statement on the Congress 
Presidential election. “Mr. Gandhi’s statement......... has come upon the country 
as an extremely unpleasant surprise. Although it has not come too soon, people 
in general least expected it. Mr. Gandhi appears to have taken a too personal 
view of thinys, for at no stage of the election, did he publicly appear on the 
scene.’ 


2nd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose met Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at Santiniketan 
(Viswabharati-Tagore University) and discussed with him the implication of the 
Congress Presidential election. 

At Jaipur, the Praja Mandalists were rather bewildered but not discourayed 
by the abrupt end to the wholly unsatisfuctory manner in which the first stage 
of the eampaizn ended. 

Mr. Rama Rau, Agent to the Governor-General of India in South Africa, 
submitted a memorandum {0 the Asiatic Land Laws Commission which was 
inquiring into the evasion by the Jndian community of laws iestricting them 
from acquiring ownership of land. 

A resolution was adopted by the Maldah District Political Conference (Rengal) 
embodying “India’s National Demand”. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided. 

The Jaipur Durbar in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s statement on Rajkot and 
Jaipur, denied the fact that the Jaipur lrime Minister was wholly to blame. 


8rd. Mrs. Kasturbai Gandhi, wife of Mahatma Gandhi and Miss Maniben Patel 
were arrested at Rajkot on their entering the State to offer Satyagraha. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in an interview with a representative of the Asso- 
ciated J’ress re: Congress Presidential election, observed, “It will always be 
my aim and object to try and win M. Gandhi’s confidence for the simple reason 
that it will be a tragic thing for me if I succeed in winning the confidence of 
other people but fail to win the confidence of India’s greatest man.” 

Mahatma Crandhi issued a statement to the Press in reply to the Government 
of India’s communique on the affairs of the Rajkot State. He said, “The 
communiques issued by the Government of India and the Jaipur Government 
on my statements on Rajkot and Jaipur are remarkable for sins of omission and 
suppression.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Budget session opened. Sir N. N. 
Sarcar, Law Member, introduced the Bill to amend the Insurance Act and Mr. 
C. M. G. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, introduced the Bill to provide for the 
ereation of four new naval reserve forces in Inclia. 


4th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Delhi, a resolution recommending that 
immediate steps should be taken to give notice of India’s intention to withdraw 
from the Leayuc of Nations, was discussed. Mr. T. 8. A. Chettiar moved the 
resolution on the League. The House passed without a division an adjournment 
motion to discuss the recrudescene of anti-Indian riots in Burma. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, in the course of his presidential speech at the Benyal 
Provincial Political Conference, at Jaipaiguri, observed, “There is no doubt that 
some attempt to impose the unwanted Federal scheme is imminent. The pro- 
nouncements of the Viceroy and other high oflicials are pointers in this direction. 
It is a mistake fo assume that, so far as the Congress is concerned, Federation 
is a dead issue.” i 

Mr. N. R. Sarcar, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, performed the 
opening ceremony of the industrial syndicate organised by ex-detenus, and replied 
to an address of welcome. 

The Working Committee of the Hlindu. Mahasabha passed a resolution at New 
Delhi, advising the Hindus not to join the Congress but to join the Mahasabha. 
Mr, V. D. Savarkar was in the chair, 
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His Excellency S11 John Wubback, Governor of Quissa, replying to an address 
of welcome by the mumbeirs of the Balasore District Islam hess lation, pad a 
Sel eae to the Quissa Ministers im respect of then attitude towards the 
Moslem community. 


5th. Seth Jamnalal Bajay was artested at the railway station of Tiki Banri between 
Reengus and Sika) 

The Bengal Piovincial Political Conference, at Jalpaigui1, passed a resolution 
on Federation calling upon the Butish Govcrnment “to concede the princi le of 
self-determinition to India and recoznize in its entuety the constitution whith 
the Congiess will submit in accordan e with popular will Sy) Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the Con icss Piesident, addiessing the conferenee, cmyhasizid the need for 
unity amony all clisses and communities in- India in her fi,ht for freedom §). 
Bose said, “we want Switay for every Community and creed” 

Va. B OJ Kher, Premiet, (rovernment of Bombay, in a statement on the liberty 
of the Piess said, ‘While the Government fully rcocmive the need of preserving 
tull freedom to the Press it) caiot permit: diliberate attempts made by news- 
papers and individuals to embitter relations betwecn the sister Communit.es, or to 
incite the communities to atin a way whi his bound toresult in a breach of 
the peace.” 


6th This Wishness the Giekwar of Buroda dicd at Bombay at 6-15 Pp. 

In the Bihar Assembly Dr Syed Malmud, Minister, replying: to an allezation 
of favouritism in appointments, made a statement that competency was the cue 
terion which the Government appled speciilly om the case of techmical appoint- 
ments and that they were now influcnced by provincial o: communal conside i- 
tions 

Mi. Rajendra Prasad addressed the Consress Constructive Workers Conference 
at Sum (Bibhum) He said that Swaray could not be barrained for They must 
stiive for it through the Cuncress constiuctive proctamme and by including a 
bpiit of self-help. 


7th «=(The Govetnot-General disuiowed an adjournment motion in’ the Central 
Assembly to discuss the Government of India’s “fanure to sccure representation 
for Indian Moslems at the Palestine Conference” The Central Assembly also 
rejected the Naval Rescive Porces Pisaphine Bill by 56 votes to 15. 

In the UW Po Assembly, Wa. Surendra Bahadur singh asked the Government 
for a list of persons whose y1operties were confis ated after the Mutiny’, and 
also a list of those who had been granted properties for loyalty to 4 
“toraen power” Mr Hukom sing, replying to the question, said that the Govern- 
ment had ho inftormiution Tf the members had any suesestion to make Govetn- 
ment would be plad to receive it 

Via. Ram Dayalu Sinzh, Speaker of the Bihar Assembly, raised the question of 
the diuity and integrity of the chan, which, he said, wis chilensed by Mr M. 
Yunus, Icader of the Moslem Tndependent Party by casting astersion’ in the 
integrity of the chan by a letter relating to the re-allotiment of seats in the 
Chambet. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj was released at the fiontier of Bharatpur State, close to 
the United Provinces boundary. 


8th. At the conference in Calcutta of Congressmen from different parts of India, 

who supported the re-election of S; Subhas Chandia Bose, the unanimous op imon 
was expressed that the Congress should stiffen ats attitude of hostility towards 
the all-Indian Federation scheme. 

A demonstration war staged by Moslems in) Calcutta in support of the Arabs’ 
demands tn Palestine, in connextion with the * All India Palestine Pay 

In the U.P. Assembly, staustics regarding communal disturbances were placed 
on the table im answer toa question by Mr Shokatall Khan, the statement 
showed that since) the Con ress Ministry assumed ofhce 24 communal distur- 
bances had oec ured in 17 districts up to October 1S 


9th. The Central Assembly passed the first reading of Mr. M A. Kazimis Bull to 
consolidate and cluasify the movisions of Moslem law and to remove doubts as 

to the effect of the renunciation of Islam by a marnage tie 
Mahatma (tandhi, in the course of a statement issued to the Press observed, “The 
more I think of what 18 happening in States im India I sce nothing but a dark 
future for this unhappy land if the Paramount Power remun_ a helpless witness 
to the tragedy that 18 ban enacted in the Princes’ India for, what is happening 
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in Rajkot and Jaipur, is but a sample of what 1s going to happen presently in 
othe: States ” 


10th The Cential Assembly started with a division, which the opposition won, 
on Mi: T.s A. Chetttai’s aesolution askin, fot Indiw’s withdiawal fiom the 
League of Nations A iesolution uring the termination of the Indo-Burma 
Tirade Re wlition order wis prssed without a division 
Sardar Vallibhbha: Patel, in a letter to & Subhas Chandia Bose on behalf of 
himself and 11 other colleazucs on the Working Committee, intimated that with 
a view to avoiding any embairusmcnt to S) Bose in stiking his own tune of 
policy at the Tipu session of the Con,z1ess, he and others otf his way of think- 
inx woild like to be 1clieved of the membcrship of the committee within a month, 
which would give Sj) Bose sufh ient time to iipoee Jus colleazucs It was stated 
thit the deciston was taken ‘after due deliberation and mutual consultation 
among the memheis” 


1ith Mahatma Gandhi wuting on Juput in the Hartjan stated, “The reader 
should know the distinction between the Jupur stiu.-le and the Rajkot one 
The Rykot struggle i frankly for responsible Government within the State and 
is now for redecming the Ralci’s promise to his poo, le The Jaipur strupple 
is on a very small and narrow issue) ‘The one politw al wssociution of Jaipur has 
been virtually declared dlezu for the offence of ylcrdin, for responsible 
Government ” 

A communal clash) occurred at Ciwnporc, following an attack on a Lindu 
Mallia.e puty which wis procceding with mast along Meston Road, near a 
mosque Curfew order wis enforced 

His Wfishness the Miharaji of fashmi annonnced a further stage in the 
constitutional advance of Jammu and Kashmir Stite at Jammu, in the form of 
a pio lamation 


12th ‘The communal not at Cawnpore assumed aluming plopaition 19 persons 

were killed and 116 injored 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was arrested on his thnd attempt to enter Jaipur State 

His Excallency Su Robert Rad Governor of Assim tentatively ayieed to the 
propusal put forward by Ins Council of Manisters for the abolition of the remain- 
iny Commuissionetship in the Province 

In the annual report of the Department of Industiics, Bengal, for 1938-39, there 
was a tefcrence ag to the growing industiial consciousucss among the educated 
classes 1n Benpal 


sth The communal not at Cawnpore showed sins of abiting 29 persons were 

believed to have been killed and about 220 injure as the rcsult of the mot 

In the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit Govind bilabh Pant the Premuict, 
in his statement on the iots, sounded a warnin. thit stern action would be 
taken not only agunst the a tual offenders but acunst those who by the action 
caused pani o1 disorder 

Khawiji Su Nizimuddin, Home Minister, Ben al ieplying to an adjournment 
motion in the Bengal Le,islattve Council midc a sta cmenut denying that there 
welc any communal rots in the Noakhali Distii t 

In the Connal of State (New Della) Su Jisulish Prasad replying to a question 
by Mi Binlal Biyam, said that as fuas the Goverment of Waa WCIC aware, 
there were no statutory sucial restrictions on Indtins resident in the various 
colonies and dominions 


14th 15 Ralers and 20 Mimsters met in confuionce in (il utta to take stock of 

the position in the astern States Ancncy ‘The Paya falth of Saratkelly sud, 
“We nte here to-day, to dis uss the details of a possible form of Constitution, 
whih will meet the necd» of the situation and will be worksble in the peculiar 
caicumstancer of the Statcs ” 

The Central usar ee passed Mr K M Kavmis Pill to consolidate the law 
relating to divorce for Moslem womcn 

In the Ornssa Assembly, the plight of the co operative movement im North 
Onissa was voiced, when the Orissa Moneylendcre’ Bill was discussed 

In the Bombay Assembly, Mr A B Juatthe, Pinince Minister, am presenting 
the Budzet announced that complete prolubition would be itioduced in Bomba 
City and suburbs fiom August 1, 1939, this would iesultin a loss of Rs, vy 
lakhs (in revenue), 
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The Bihar Assembly ares the Finance Muinister’s motion for cuculating the 
Municipal Amendment Bill tor eliciting public opmion. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehiu, in his” presidential addicss to the All-India States’ 
Peoples Conference at Ludliana said that the Rtates were setting the face for 
India, and said that ‘the Conyiess will certainly intervene in the State if the 
India Government intervene to c1ush the people.” 


15th. His Excellency S11 Mamice Hallett, K. C. &. J., C. I. E., was appointed to 
be the Governor of the United Provinces from December, 1999 and the Hon su 
F, A. Stewart, K. C.F. E, C S&S. 1., to be Governor of Bihar from December, 1939. 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance Mimster, Mr. Nalim Ranjan 
Sarkar, in introducing the Budget Estimates for 1939-10, announced that he 
would mtioduce two taxation measuies during the session of the Assembly, 
calculated to yteld additional revenue of Rs. 12 lakhs a year: (1) a betting tax 
on dog-racing and (2) an ungraduated tax of Ks. 30 a year on professions, trades 
and callings and employments, cacmpting those who do not pay income-tax. 
The Cential Assembly passed a non-olfcial resolution urging encouragement of 
the manufactuie of matches as a cottaje industry by incicasing the rebate on 
hand-made matches and reducing the luense fees on the producing concerns. 


16th. In the Cential Assembly, there was a general debate on the Railway Budget, 
a vaiiety of questions ranging from major policy, finances, rates and construction, 
to insignificant detail of or anisation made the proveedin,s rather livels. 

In the Indian Roads Con.icss, in Calcutta, interesting information about roads 
in India was revealed , the first two papas were ‘soils in i¢laten to reads” 
by Mr. G. W. 0) Breadar, Pasta tt) Encineer, Guidasput and = ‘The use of soil 
stabilieation in unmetalled and metalled aroads im India’ by Mi =. 2. Mehta. 
The fact that only one thud of India’s toids were metalled was stressed in 
another }aper. 

The agiauian dispute in the Burdwan Tustict (Benzal) agamst the payment ot 
Canal dues culminated in the arrest of 15 volunteers including the Icadets of a 
gioup of Satyagrahies, 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad issued a firman  contaming an 
appeal for unity and publie co-operation with the Government of Hyderabad. 


17th. Mi. V. 7). Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahassbha, addressing 
the Hindu) Sabha Contercnce at’ Khulna, strongly Guituaved the policy ot the 
Conpress Governments of placating Mahomedans at the cost of Llindus, im the 
provinces where the latter were ina majority. 

Vhis Excelleney the Governor of Bengal accepted the rsicnanon of the Hon, 
Shameuddin Ahmed as a member of the Council of Munisters. There was a 
redistribution of portfolios 

At the All-India States Luoples’ Conference, at Ludhiana, the athurs in vartous 
States, parthulanly Rajkot Jayur and Lyderabad were discussed at length. The 
conference con luded its session. 

Leading members vf the Praja Mandal Jaipur State, were sentenced to vailous 
terms of imprisonment, 

Om Mandi: Mflans: The High Court consisting of Justiies C. Me Lobo and 
E. Weston, delivering jud.ment at Karachi, held that on the maternal betore 
them, there was nothing to show that the Om Mandlt was bemg run for any 
wrongful purposes. They, however, remarked that as the present appl cation (ol 
Om Rudhe) was not served on the yarents of the girls, they eould not do any- 
thing in the matter, and ener the same. (It may be realled that ma 
recent case, where two patents served Lekhiay for the restoration of their 
daughters, the puls made sensational allegations in the cout ayamst Lekhraj. 
The Hindus in the Provin ¢ held numerous protest’ mecungs uring the Govern- 
ment to ban the Om Mandls and denouned it a» “subversive of the sanctity of 
family life.”) 


18th. Mahatma Gandhi wiote two articles in the //art,an, one on Travancore and 
the other on Hyderabad State, advising that the Hyderabad State Conpress 
Bhould continue the suspension of the Satyagiaha movement. 
The Sind Budyet revealed a surplus of Rtg. 05,000. 
In the Council of State, the Railway Budget was discussed ; Mr, Hosain Imam 
argc that the Railway Dey mitment should make all efforts to increase revenuc¢ 
and reduce expenditure. 
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In the U. P. Assembly, the Premier gave the official estimate of the casualties 
at Vem upore, as 42 killed and about 200 injured. Some 800 persons had been 
arrested. 


19th. The Bengal VIindu Sabha Conference at Khulna concluded its session after 
several resolutions aiming at the achievement of solidarity among Hindus were 
passed. Mr. Savarkar presided. 

Khan Bahadur M. <Azizul Waque, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, in 
opening the Nadia district primary schoo] teachers’ conference laid stress on the 
importance of primary education in the building up of a nation. 

is Highness the Aga Khan said at Karachi, that he held the view that the 
advent of Federation was certain, though it may not be thrust on an unwilling 
India. There would be substantial modifications. His Highness also said that 
he had been working for Hindu Muslim unily. 


20th. In the Bihar Assembly, the Budget revealed “just balanced” estimates, only a 
surplus of Rs. 75,000 being expected. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru had a long talk with Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha, 
during which they reviewed the situation arising from the re-election of $8}. Subhas 
Chandra Bose as the President. 

His lLlighness the Gaekwar of Baroda issucd a proclamation announcing 
Reforms in the State—~the creation of an enlarged Dhara Sabba with an clected 
majority based on a wide territorial franchise. 


2ist. In the Central Assembly, Sir G. 8. Bajpai, in reply to Mr. T. 8. Avanashilin- 
yam Chettiar, stated that the Central Advisory Board of Education had generally 
appreve: the principle of the Wardha scheme which was one of education 
rough activity. 
22nd. Thirtecn of the fifteen members of the All-India Congress Workin 
Committee resigned from the Committee following an informal conference wit 
Mahatma Gandbi at Wardha. They were: Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Dr, Rajendra Prosad, Mrs. Sorojini Naidu, Mr. B. 
Desai, Dr. P. Sitaramayya, Mr. S. Deo, Mr. H. Mehtab, Mr. Wripalani, 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Mr. J. Daulatram, Mr. Bajaj and Pandit Nehru. 
The principal reasons for the resignations were differences with Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose over the policy of the Congress and the feeling that Sj. Bose 
should be free to choose a Cabinet that represented his views. Sardar Patel 
and his colleagues stressed in their communication to Sj. Bose that the time 
had come tor the Congress to have a clear cut policy, not based on a compromise 
between differing groups in the party. 
In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Budget was discussed critically, 
the European Group accorded its support to the Finance Minister. 
In the Central Assembly, the cut motion moved to discuss the “inade- 


quate representation of Moslems in the railway services” was passed without 
a division. 


23rd. The death occurred in Calcutta of Tis Excellency Lord Brabourne, 
Governor of Bengal. Many tributes were paid to His Excellency in both 
Tiouses of the Central Legislature. Following the death of Lord Brabourne, the 
King approved oi the appointment of Sir RK. N. Reid, (iovernor of Assam, 
to act as Governor of Bengal and Mr. Henry Joseph Twyanham, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as Governor of Assam. 

In the Bihar Assembly Mr. Jamuna Karji ( Congiess ) speaking on 
the Budget, reiterated the charge that the Ministry was bent upon appointing 
non-Bibaris. 

In the U. P. Assembly, the Premier indicated that one of the interesting 
features of his Budvet would be the revision of the scale of pay and of the 
conditions of service of all low paid employees of the Government and not 
merely of police constables, 

Mr. M. N. Roy, presiding over the Surma Valley Youth Conference at 
Sylhet, observed, “The field of political activity of all the radicals and revolu- 
tionanies is the Congress. It has grave defects, and radicals inside it experience 
reat difficulties in working according to their will and conscience. But the 
Con ress is a mighty instrument created by the masses. It must be_ utilized 
for the liberation of the marses. If that task is neglected by the radicals, it 
may be utilized by others as an instrument againt the masses.” 
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24th. Sir Robert Reid assumed charge as Governor of Bengal. 

sae the United Piovincees Assembly, the Budget showed a deficit of Rs 45 
akhs 

In the Central Assembly, Sir G § Bajpai (Recietary, Education, Health 
and Lands Depaitment) made a statemeut on the situation in South Attica 
with 1egaid to the proposed land leyislation in South Afiica affecting Indians 
resident im the Union 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement announcing his decision to go to 
Rajkot on a “mission of yeace”, the Satyagraha in Rajkot State was 
suspended 

In the O11ssa ma, the Budget 1evealed a deficit of Rs 18,35 000 

In the Bombay Legislative Council, the Budget proposals were discussed 
Prof C. Mahajan, while welcoming the 1ural uyhft and educational policies 
of the Government, c1iticized their taxation proposals, which, he thought, would 
lead to economic financial disaster 

Mahatma Gandhi contributed three articles in the Harzjan on events in_ three 
States, Travancore, Limbdi and Jaipuw, the fitst advised the ‘Travancore 
State Congiessmen to ensure complete non-violence before embarking on a 
Satyagraha. 


6th &j. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, accepted the resignation 
tendered by 13 members of the Congress Working Committee In view of the 
acceptance of the above 1esignations, the Congicss Pathamentary Sub-Committee 
stood dissolied Mi J B Kiipalani’s appointment as General Secretary 
of the All India Congress Committce also terminited with the acceptance ot 
his resignation As a result of the dissolution of *the Congiess Parliamentary 
sub-Committce the Power of the Committee were vested in the remaining two 
membeis of the Working Committee Provisional arrangement were being made 
to appoint a Con,ziess leader to take charge from Mr Kuripalam 


27th. &) Subhas Chandia Bose, in his letter accepting the resignations of the 13 
members of the Congiess Woking Committee hoped that the leaders would 
give him co-operation and assistance in the dischaize of his dutics as the Con- 
gicss Piesident 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, there was an atmos; here of excitcment 
and lwely debate when the House met to consider the Cakutta Munia- 
pal Amendment Bill 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed 
a suiplus of Rs 6 lakhs 

The Assam Yolitical Conference at Golazhat adopted a resolution o; posing the 
proposed IT ederal scheme contained in the Government of India Act 


8th His Excellency the Viceroy speaking at a State ee at Jaipur, said that 
the maintenance of good 1elations between a Ruler and his subjects was more 
impoitant to-day than ever 
n the Cential Assembly, S11 James Grigg, Finance Member presented his 
last Budget He announced only a single measure of fresh  taxation—the 
doubling of the Customs duty on 1myorted 1aw cotton. 


March 1939 


Chief Events :—Mahatma Gandhi's fast on Rajkot 1ssue—Communal 
clishes in a number of U P Towns and nea Calcutta—52nd Scssion of 
the Indian National Congiess at Tiipu the Pant Resolution on 
Congress Leadership discussed §} Boses ‘aspersion’ on old Wotking 
Committee members regretted Presidents plan of an Ultimatum to the 
British Government rejected—Annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
at New Delhi—Satyagraha in Travancore State. 
ist. His Excellency Sir George Lumley, Governor of Bombay, inauguiating the 

Inte1-Univeisities Conference in nee emphasized “the important and decisive 

a 


part” which Indian Universities would have to play at this “most interesting 
and vital petiod of Indian history.” 
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His Excellency the Viceroy, in his specch at the State banquet in Jodhpur, 
said, “The decision as to the accession to the Federation of India is one for 
your Highness to take, and neither in the case of Jodhpur nor in the case of 
any other State will any pressure in regard to that decision be brought to bear 
upon a ruler.” _ 

Registration of foreigners in British India was proposed in a Bill published 
in a Gazette of India Extraordinary. 

Mr. RBiswanath Das, the Orissa Premier, in replying to the Budget disenssion 
in the Assembly, pointed out the need for sacrifices by the rich in favour of 
the poor. 

Mr. Mohan Lal Saxena, Mr, Satyanarain Sinha, Pandit K. D. Palliwal and 
seven other members of the Central Assembly and also members of the 
All India Congress Committee sent a letter from New Delhi to Srijut Subhas 
Chandra Rose, ureing him to withdraw, or substantiate, the charges made by 
him against the members of the Working Committee before the next meeting 
of the A. I. C. ©. 

The Madras Andhia District Congress Working Committee passed a resolution, 
expressing complete confidence and implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi's 
leadership appealing to him to continue to lead the country in its fight for 
freedom In the same manner as before, 


Ond. Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast if the demands submitted to 


the Rajkot administration were not considered—Mahatma Gandhi wrote a_ letter 
to the Durbar embodying his final proposals for a compromise. 

The Conference of IJndian Universities held in Bombay, resolved that it was 
not desirable to shorten the length of the Degree Course. The conference also 
discussed the Nadas of vreater co-operation between the University and the 
broadcasting authorities for organizing educational programmes. 

Several problems of great magnitude with which the Government of India 
was confronted in India, were referred to in a speech by Lord Zetland, the 
Secretary of State for India, speaking at the dinner of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce. He said there was at present a little trouble going on in India, 
but it concerned the India of the Princes ,rather than the provinees of British 
India, ‘here had been some trouble between the Princes and their subjects. 

Mahatma Gandhi started his fast at Rajkot. 

At Cawnpore, in the course of a clash, five persons were killed and ten injured. 

Sir George Cam] bell, in his presidential aldnces at the annual general meeting 
(in Calcutta) of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dealt with various matters 
relating to trade, commerce and industry in lndia, 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President. issued a statement replying 
to the various charges made against him after the Jicsidertial election by 
several members of the Congress Working Committee. §}. Bose repeated his 
appeal to Pandit Nehru to shake off bis vacillation and give a bold and correct 
lead to all the Radical and Progressive forces in the country and assured Vandit 
Nehru of his loyal and ardent support. 

At the Conference of Indian Universities in Bombay, it was resolved that the 
medium of instruction at the different stages of education up to and including 
the Degree Course should, as far as possible, be the mother tongue of the student, 

At the annual session of the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Confercnee, which opened 
at New Dalhi, Dr. Shaukatullah Shah Ansaii, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, in his addresa drew the attention of the ulemas to the “critic | situation” 
through which the Muslims of Jndia were passing in the strugple for freedom. 


4th. Mahatma (Gandhi continued his fast at Rajkot. The Prime Ministers of the 


United | rovinees, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and ind sent telegrams 
to the Viceroy requesting the Crown representative to intervene in Kajkut in 
view of the situation created by the Mahatma’s fast. 

The Advisory Council of Rajkot in a statement to the Press expressed the 
view that Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the Thakur Saheb “is tantnmount to 
an ultimatum and contains unreasonable demands, the acceptance of which prac- 
tically mean surrender by the Thakore Saheb of his rights as the Ruler of the 
State in obedience to outside dictation. 

The illness of &j. Rubhas Chandra Bose took a serious turn: his temperature 
shot up to 104 degrees, with all the former painful depressing symptoms. 

In a number of towns in the United Provinces, there were several instances 
of Hindu Moslem clashes; the situation was particularly serious in Benares 
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where the police had to open fire on riotous mobs. Curfew was enforced in the 
City. In pewapor: there were 4} stray assaults resulting in two deaths. 

The visit of the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow to Jodapur was concluded. His 
Excellency then visited Udaipur and speaking at the State banquet stated that 
the development of a particular form of cunstitution for a State was a matter 
for the Ruler himeelf. 

Mahatma Gandhi commented in the Hartjan upon the settlement arrived at 
between the Ramdurg Praja Sangh and the Ruler of Ramdurz, a smal! State in 
the Bombay Karnatak area--there was an opposition to this setilement by certain 
extremist sections. 


bth. Mahatma Gandhi continued his fast at Rajkot: numerous messajres not only 
from individuals but from some of the Provincial Covernments were sent to the 
Viceroy to intervene. The Provincial Ministries of Bombay, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and of some others threatened to resizn, if action was not taken to 
prevent the continuation of the faust by the Mahatina. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, irnoring medical advice and Jooking extremely weak, 
left Nowrah station for Tripuri, to preside over the Congress. 

A serious Hindu Moslan fracas broke out at Cossipore, near Caleutta: a 
roup of Hindus were celebrating holi at the jun-tion of Cossipore Road and 
jun and Shell Factory Road with band and music. When an alteteation arose 

between the members of this) party and Moslems, stone throwin tollowed and 
soon a fracas was in progress whi h was promptly che-ked by the police. 

‘There was farther grave communal rioting at Benaies 5 the poliee aml troops 
had to open fire on several Ocrasions to disperse rotons mors, 

Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, Present, Al India Kishan Sabha addressin. 
several mectings at Jubbulpore suzgesied to peusants to or aniz? a march to 
Tripuri to place their grievances befuie the delegates and lewlers of the Congress. 

6th, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Conczress President, arrived oat) Vripuri: he had 
earlicr detrained at Jubbulpure and from thence he tiavelicd in au ambulance car, 

The fourth day of Mahatma Gandhi's fast. His Farelleney the Viceroy returned 
to New Jelhi, basing curtailed his Rajputana tour in’ view of the situation 

ereated by the Mahatma’s fast. The Viceroy received a telegram from Mahatma 
Gandhi in his reply to His Excelleney’s messa_e. 

In a series of communal clashes in mall dis.ricts near) Calcutta, comprisin,s 
Naihati, Tittagarh, Khatdah, Kamathati, in the Barrack: ore sub-division, and 
Matiabruz, near Garden Reach, one man was killed and neuly 215 peuple were 
injured, 

The Provineial Board of Anglo-Indian and Euroyean Edueation, Bengal, dealt 
with a number of important questions at their meeuny at Wreers’ Buildiny, 
Caleutta. 

The Caleutta Municipal Amendment Bil was in the end referred to a sele-t 
cominittee without division, despite renewed attempts by the Canress to hold 
up the proceedings of the Bengal Assembly. 

The Assam Provincial Moslem students’ Conference was held at Sythet. 
Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhaii (ex-Minister) presided. 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast) on the recett of an assurance from the 
Viceroy that the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot) wonld carry out) the promiscs 
contained in his notification and that His Exedlenes wo wld exert his mfluence 
to see that he did so. Mahatma Gandhi said that lus heart was at) Tupuarty, but 
he hat work to do at Rajkot, the problem of the state brooked no delay. It 
would not do to tinker with if. The Prinees mist take heroie measures, | 

The All India Congress Committee met at Tripua. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, as the seniormost cx-President: oeeuyied the chatrin’ the absence of &). 
Subhas Chandra Bose, who could not attend owing to the state. of his 

health ; moves were afoot to patch up the ditferences which divided the Congress 
during the presidential election, Acharya 7. B. Kripalini presented the annual 
report. ‘The Lefuists submitied to Pandit) Nebru the draft of a resolution — on 
Federation, eliminating the suggestions of an ultimatum to the British Govern- 
ment, and demanding the original regoluti ‘ot anything savouring of censure 
on Congress policy so far pursued. ss Aiet BS. ao f i 

In the Bengal” Legislative Assembly, Mt. Nalini Ranjan Sarear, Finance 
MinisterSintroduced the Finance Bull seeking to raise additional revenue hy 
imposing an ungraduatal tax of Rs. 30 per annum on trades, professions, pes 
ings and employments, leaving out of its scope those who do not pay income 
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tax. The measure met with strong opposition from Congress and Krisak Proja 
members who sought delaying its consideration by motions for circulation and 
reference to a select Committee. 

In the Central Assembly, the Rajkot crisis and Tripuri Congress Committee 
attracted most of the Congress members. The President admitted Mr. Abdul 
Quaiyum’s adjournment motion on Kenya. The motion sought to discuss the 
failure of the Giovernment of India to secure the amendment of the existing 
ractice with regard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya 
ighlands to Indians and the disquieting fact that non-British Juropean 
subjects will reccive preferential treatment as against Indians. 


8th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided over the All-India Congress Committee 
mecting at Tripuri—he lay on an invalid’s chair carried by Congress volunteers. 
Main interest centred round the discussion of a resolution sponsored by Pandit 
G. BR. Pant, which expressed confidence in the old Working Committee and 
urged Sj. Bose to nominate the new Working Committce according to Mahatma 
Gandhi's wi hes. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir James Grigg, Finance Member made a 
spirited 1eply to his critics when the House resumed general discussion on the 
Budvet...... .. Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhuri felt that the budget of this 
country were entirely subservient to the two “Ls”, namely London and Lanca- 
shire, whose interest it was to see that no substantial changes were introduced 
in the Budget. 


Sth. The A. J. C. C. at Tripuri again disenssed the resolution which expressed 
confidence in the old Working Committee, and urged $j. Bose to nominate the 
new Working Committee according to Mahatma Gandhi's wishes. Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose said that if the mover of the resolution had in mind that he (Sj. 
Bose) had cast any aspersions, he would Iike to repeat what he had said in an 
early statement that he had never cast any aspersions against any member of the 
Working Committee, aud that he had never doubted the bonafides of any member 
of that Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi conferred for two hours with representatives of the Praja 
Varishad at Rajkot, on their future work. He wrote a letter to Mr. G. ©. Gibson, 
President, Western India States urging the withdiawal of the emergency  regula- 
tions and lifting of the ban on newspapers. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-10 revealed 
a deficit of Rs. 17,39,000. 


10th. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress opened in a tense 
atmosphere, following a adverse vote agninst the President’s group in the Subjects 
Committee earlier in the day.........Phe President Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 
did not attend the opening session, in view of the state of his health and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as the seniormost ex-President, took the chair. 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose could not preside over the meeting of the Subjects 
Committee,...... Maulana Azad presided: the agenda before the Committee 
included Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant’s reply to the debate on his resolution, 
which regretted the ‘aspersions’ cast against the members of the old Working 
Committee, seiterated faith in the policy and programme hitherto pursue 
under the guidance of Mahatma (randhi, and recommended that the president 
should nominate the Working Committee fur the year, in accordance with 
Mahatma (iandhi’s wishes........ - All amendments were rejected and Pandit 
Pant’s resolution was accepted by 218 votes to 133. Sj. Bose, in his presidential 
address, referred to the events leading to the resignation of the Working Com- 
mittee, and said that his speech had to be brief under extraordinary circumstances. 
The main issue he touched on was Federation. He said: “I must give clear and 
unequivocal expression to what I have been feeling for some time past, The time 
has come to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit our national demands to the 
British Government in the form of an ultimatum.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in an appeal to the Rajkot public recapitulated the history 
of the States’ notifications and the correspondence between the Viceroy and him- 
self and the ha by termination of his fast, He emphasized that be had inten- 
tionally omitted the publishing of other materials known to him. He urged the 
need of truth and non-violence in the administration and in individual dealings. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council the Home Minister introduced the Calcutta 
and Subarban Police (Amendment) Bill. Opposition speakers launched a strong 
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attack against the measuie and accused the Government of interfering with the 
fundamental 1ghts and lbeities of the people. 


1ith. The Congicss pio,siamme was altered in view of a grave turn in fy. Subhas 
Chandia Bosc’s ulncss Sy Bose 1emaiked to Pandit Nehiu, “I have not come 
hee to go to hospital in Jubbulpore , I would much rather die here than be 
removed elsewhere before the session 15 over.” Immediately after the Subjects 
Committee meeting, and befme the open scssion of the Congress all Gandhian 
leaders visited &) Bose, and informed him that they had decided to delete from 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant’s icsolution passed in the Subjects Committee 
meeting on the 1th, the portion iclating to the expression of regret at the 
“aspeisions’ cast on certain past members of the Conzrcess executive. ‘Lhe leaders 
also decided not to put the resolution before the plenary session of the Congress 
but to 1efer 1t to the All-India Committee, to be taken up at a future convemient 
date. The business of majot impoitance in the Subjects Committee was the 
discussion of Pandit Jawhatlal Nehru’s national demand’. It was an = anti- 
Federation resolution reiterating uncompromising opposition to the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act and determination to resist its imposition. 

Dr. Pattavi Sitaramasya, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee received an infotmation that 3) women were ariested following a lathi 
ae ye on women Aatyaralius at Kalpatnam villaze, in the West Godavari 

istrict 

Khan Bahadur Avvul Haque, Vice Chancellor Calcutta University in course of 
his addiess at the annual consocation, made a spuited defence ot the achieve- 
ments and gifts of the Calcutta Lntversity azainst uninformed ciitics 

The Puinces held ayiivate mecting (at New Delhi), at which the situation 
arising ont of the azitition against the Indian States was thoroushly discussed , 
the meeting considered ccrtain ploposals rep uding internal reforms in the ‘tates, 

In the Assam Lepislative Council (Upper House), there was a full debate on 
the Budget. The dominant note in various speeches was the want of adequate 
provision made in the Budet for tacklinz the serious unemployment eXisting in 
the province 

Mr R. N. Nicolls, Chaimman, Darjeeling Branch of the European Association 
outlined at the annual peneral meeting at Darjecling, the principal matters that 
the Committee had worked on dung the past year. 


12th The ‘2nd session of the Indian National Congress concluded. Pandit Pant’s 
resolution on Congress leadership was pissed by an overwhelming majonty The 
resolution regretted the aspersions” cast azammst the members of the old Work- 
ing Committee, reiterated Pati inthe pohcy and) pro.ramme Intheito pursued 
under the guidance of Mahatma Grandht and recommended that the President 
should nominate the Working Committce for the year ino accordance with 
Mahatma Gandhi's wishes voting was by show of hands The Socialists remained 
neutial. The session rejected half a dozen amendments (including Mr KF, 
Naiuman’s motion that in view of the alarming state of the Deadeues health 
the consideration ot Pandit Pant'’s resolution be postponed till the President was 
in a fit condition to attend the mecting). 

The decision of the greatest import was the rejection of the Congress President's 
lan ot an ultimatum to the British Government, in order to ensure that the 
“ongress demand, common to both groups, wan met within a presmbed  time- 
himit.—S). Sarat Chandin Bose suz.ested ai time iimit of sia months, but 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehiu said that they would be decaving themselves if they 
thought that they could win ther freedom from the Bitish Government by 
using high sounding phiascs and words. What) was lequired was an 
enunciation in clear terms of the “national demand”, and preparation for the 
Btiuggle thiough purifying and strengthening the Congress organization, This 
view was accepted by the Congress in the form of a long resolution, defining 
the Congress demand. 


18th. His Excellency the Viceroy opened the session of the Chamber of Princes at 
New Delhi. Over 30 Ruling Pres and Chiefs were present. 
In the Central Assembly, Sir Zinuddin 4} med moved the first of the Moslem 
oe Party’s cut motions, in otder toy diseuss the madequate representation of 
Moslems 1n the Central services, other than the Railways. 


14th. &j. Subhas Chandra Bose on his way back to Calcutta from Tispuri was 
detained at Dhanbad owing to his ill-health. 
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The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, Chancellor, Chamber of Princes in thanking 
His Excellency the Viceroy for presiding at the annual session of the Chamber 
of Princes, stated, “The Indian [rinces are not averse to progress in their 
States with due regard to local condition and resources but we deny the right 
of any party from outside to dictate to us or to coerce us in the matter of 
constitutional reforms in our States.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Premier made an emphatic denial 
that the Government were without a aoe or programme in the matter of 
primary education, in reply to Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherji, ex-Vice-chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. 

At Faridpur, resolutions urging the establishment of branches of the Hindu 
Sabha in every union of Faridpur district and the orgafization of gymnasiums 
in every village, were passed at a public meeting of Hindus under the 
presidency of Kai Bahadur Tarak Chandra Chatterjee. 

The Bengal (iovernment sustained a defeat in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
in connexion with the Calcutta Police and Subarban Amendment Bill, 1939, 
which sought to give power to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, to depute 
one or more police officers to attend any public meeting for the purpose of 
reporting the proceedings of such meetings—There was a tie over an opposition 
amendment and the President, Mr. §. Mitra cast his vote in favour of the 
amendment.—The amendment was moved by Jr. Radha Kumud Mukherji 
(Congress) aud sought to delete the explanation defining a public meeting. 


15th. His Excellency the Viceroy received Mahatma Gandhi at New Delhi—the 
interview lasted for about 2 hours. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion of cut motions on the general 
Budget. Mr. §. Satymurthi moved the first of the Congress party cuts to 
censure the Government for their defence policy and administration. 

The C. P. Budget Estimates for 1939-410 revealed a surplus of Rs. 126 lakhs. 

The Bengal Levislative Council passed the Calcutta and fSubarban Police 
(Amendment) Bill as modified by the House. 


16th. The Committee of seven formed by Mahatma Gandhi before his departure 
for Delhi for undertaking work in the Rajkot State and to launch a drive to 
liquidate illiteracy in the State, began its work. 

Twenty-four persons were committed to the sessions in connexion with the mur- 
der of Major R. L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, Eastern States Agency, at Ranpur. 

In the Central Assembly, when discussion on cut motions was resumed on 
general Budvet, Mr. T. &. A. Chettiar moved the second of the Congress cuts 
to discuss the conditions of Indians overseas. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier, Mir Sikander Hyat Khan, replying to 
the general debate on the Budget, made a fervent appeal to the Opposition 
party to lend him their full co-operation and assistance In effacing communalism 
and the preaching of violence in the province. 

A deputation of Arya Samajists including Lala Deshbandhu Ciupta and 
Professor Sadhikar waited on Mahatma Gandhi with regard to Arya Samaj 
Satyagraha in Hyderabad State. 


17th. The Assam Assembly continued discussion of the principles of the Goalpara 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, which was moved for reference to a Select Committee 
by the Revenue Minister. 

Mr. B. Whitehead, Chairman of the Indian Mining Association, presiding 
at the annual general meeting of the Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta 
surveyed the position of the coal industry, 
, 1 the aes Legislative paige! the establishment of an Agricultural 

ollege in the province was urg a “cut” motion, mov y 
under the head, “Agriculture”, z vee peer eenet see demand 

His Excellency Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the N. W. F. P. in 
the course of his address, declaring open the New Assembly Chamber ea 
ees i rl Neola senna facing ee Province. 

e Sin ssembly resumed its Budget session. The Lindu 
Party held out, due to the alleged failure of the Government to Reser get 
their demands, the number of which increased to eleven. The demands 
included the banning of the Om Mandali, the implementry of the premier's 


assurance regarding the assessment pro and oppositi 
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48th. In the Bengal Assembly, in reply to a question by Mr. Manu Subedar, fir 
Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, stated that the Government were alive to the 
danger of subversive propaganda in this country financed from abroad but regretted 
thas they were unable to divulge publicly the information in their possession. 

In the Orissa Assembly, Talcher refugees and Burma riot figured prominently 
in the course of discussion. 

Mr. Pattom A. TT. Pillai, President, Travancore State Congress and Mr. CG. 
Ramchandran, member of the State Congress Working Committee and member 
of the All-India Congress Committee, were arrested under sec, 40 of the Travan- 
core Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Assam Assembly passed the demand for grants under the head “General 
Administration” but refused the Budget provision of Rs. 44, 239 under the head, 
“Commissioners” on a cut motion moved by Maulavi Muhammed Amjad Ali 
(Goalpara). The Government agreed with this motion. 


19th. Mahatma Gandhi had a prolonged talk with a number of former members 

of the Working Committee of the Congress at New Delhi. Those present were 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant and Mr, Bhulabhai Desai. A telegram was reccived from Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose, cancelling his proposed visit...... The absence of emergency 
provisions in the Congress constitution to deal with an interrugnum during 
which no Working Committee was in existense, formed the subject of comment 
and there was a hardening of the oppinion which was expressed by some at 
Tripuri towards the close of the Congress session that the .All India Congress 
Committee should be summoned early to deal with the situation. 

On the advise of Mahatma Gandhi the Jaipur Satyagraha was suspended. 

Seventeen persons were injured as the result of a communal clash at Dacca. 

In the Bihar Assembly, speaking on the Budget motion for the introduction 
of Khadi Uniforms for the police, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay, Parliamentary 
Secretary, declared that Government were piepared to purchase as much Khadi 
as could be supplied by the All-India Spinners’ Association for } olice uniforms. 


20th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
in moving for a grant of Rs. Rs. 2,14,55,000 for the Police Depaitment gave a 
warning that there was a class of people in Bengal who were out to bring about 
revolution in the province and to upset the existing order of society. 


2ist, The Assam Legislative Aseembly passed the demands for grants under the 
heads “Land Revenue”, “Administration of Justice’ and “Provincial Excise” 
for sums not exceeding Ks, 27,97,000; Rs. 696400 and Rs. 351,40, 
But the provision in the Budget for the appointment of an Advocate-CGeneral 
for Assam was subject to strong criticism in the Assembly. The Government, 
however, defeated the Opposition. 
In the Bihar Assembly, discussion on two cut motions against the demand in 
respect of “General Administration” occupied the entire day’s sitting. 
he Madras Legislative Assembly voted the grant for Ministers and General 
Administration. The Budget grants for District Administration, Jails, 
Administration of Justice and Police were voted. 


22nd, In the Central Assembly, the urgency of a Hindu Moslem understanding 
was emphasized by the leaders of both the Moslem League and Congress 
Party, Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared that real victory would not come to the 
Congress until they had removed the barriers between the two people, while 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai believed that the differences were more psychological than 
real and confidently hoped that they would march together “to that liberty which 
is ours.” The Moslem League party remained neutral on the voting in the 
Divorce Bill debate. 

Tbe Government sustained a defeat in the Central Assembly by 55 votes to 38, 
when Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar moved a resolution to reduce a salt duty 
of Rs. 1-4 per maund by four annas, 

In the Bihar Legislative Assembly, Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister, replying to 
a cut motion, said, “The Government are slive to the seriousness of rural in- 
debtedness and are contemplating relief measures more important and more far 
reaching than a conciliation Bill.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, after a two-days’ lively debate, the House rejected by 
90 votes to 35, the cut motion of the Congress Party to censure the general 
policy of the Government in regard to jail administrtion in the Punjab, 
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28rd. In the Central Assembly, Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment to omit the provi- 
sion in the Finance Bill to double the import duty on raw cotton was passed 
in the Assembly by 59 votes to 44. The Moslem League party remained neutral. 

Dr. J. N. Morgan, K. C. explained what the position of Indian States 
would be under Federation, when he delivered his Tagore Lecture in the 
University of Calcutta on “Federalisin and the Government of India Act.” 

In Lahore, over a hundred Kishan demonstrators were arrested. A party of 
about 2000 Kishans from various villages of the Lahore District collected at the 
Municipal Gardens with the intention of marching to the Assembly Chamber to 
record their protest against the increase of land tax. 

Om Mandali :—Following the failure of Dada Lekhraj to carry out the 
Government’s request for the segregation of the males from the premises of the 
Om Mandali, the Government served him with an order under sec. 114, Cr. 
P. CG. to be in force for a period of 14 days, to abstain from admitting 
female inmates of the said institution to any place wherein he may be for the 
time being. “Om Radhe’, President of the Mandali, was directed by another 
order to abstain from admitting male members to the institution. 


24th. His Highness the Maharaja of Holkar issued an order appointing a Constitu- 
tion Committee, with Rai Bahadur Rangilal, Judicial Minister, as convenor, to 
report on what lines local self-Ciovernment should be «developed in the State 
and in what manner the constitution of the Legislative Council should be 
revised and reformed so as to ensure increasing association of the people with 
the administrative machinery, due regard hee paid to local conditions and 
the requirements and circumstances of the State—The Committee conaisted 
of four officials and seven non-officials, the latter including the president of the 
Indore Praja Mandal. 

Om Mandal: affairs: Sadhu Vaswani, the leader of the Satyagraha movement 
against the Om Mandali, and 36 volunteers including 12 ladies were taken into 
custody by the police when they attempted to march in a_ procession to the 
Secretariat in defiance of the Government order. The District Mavistrate served 
an order under sec. 144 Cr. P. C. on Sadhu Vaswani and others. 

In the Sind Assembly Rao Sahib Cokuldas moved an adjournment in 
connexion with Sadhu Vaswani’s eapernea eas of the motion vehemently 
opposed the promulgation of an order under Sec. 141 against the Satyagrahis, 
who they said were observing absolute non-violence. They insisted that the 
“Om andali” should be banned. Sheikh Abdul Majid (Muslim League) 
suggested the bringing in of necessary legislation to han the institution, if there 
was no legal eee at present. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Minister 
for Law and Order, opposing the motion said: The Government had to 
protect the civil liberties of all. ‘the Hindu Independents had been showing 
the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. The Government had done every 
thing in their power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any 
law whereby they could close the Mandal. He added that cases were pending 
in the Court. The Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux gave an account of the 
genesis of the trouble, The motion was talked out. 

The Travancore Satyagraha:—The first President of the Travancore State 
Congress, Mr. Pattom A. Thanu Pillai, and two members of the State Congress 
Council of Action, Messrs G. Ram Chandra and P. J. Sebastian were sentenced 
by the District Magistrate of Kottayam to one year’s simple imprisonment each. 


25th. §j. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, in a statement to the 
Press, set forth the reasons for the delay in announcing the new Congress 
Working Committce. §j. Bose said that specific matters like the appointment 
of the Working Committee etc., could not be dealt with until and unless 
the general issues ane out of the adoption by the Congress of Pandit G. B. 
Pant’s resolution had been fully discussed and decided upon after consultation 
with Mahatma (Gandhi. §)j. Bose said that he would like to ascertain from 
Mahatma Gandhi the latter’s interpretation of Pandit Tant’s resolution, namcly 
whether he took it as a vote of no-confidence on fj. Bose and desired him to 
resign the Presidentship or whether he took it as an attempt at rapprochment 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress Tresident, although §j. Bose 
believed that there never had been any break with Mahatma Gandhi on his side. 
The Central Assembly rejected by 50 votes to 42 the Finance Bill which was 
returned to the House with the Governor-Cleneral’s recommendation that it 


be passed, 
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At the annual meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, the new _Indo-British Trade Agreement was strongly criticized by 
Sir Hari Sankar Paul. 

Om Mandali: In the Sind Assembly, the Hindu Independent Party decided 
at its meeting at Karachi to table a “no-confidence” motion and were_ obtaining 
the necessary signatures of the members of the Assembly. They sent 
telegrams to the Hindu members of the Assembly who were out of station 
then to come to Karachi. 


26th. At Meerut a decision to appoint a Committee to examine and report on 
the various draft schemes put forward as being more likely than the present 
constitution to secure the rights and interests of the Moslems in India, was 
taken at a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League 
at the residence of Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, President of the U. P. 
Provincial Moslem League, The meeting passed another resolution advising 
Moslems in the States to organize themselves effectively and assuring them of 
its fullest support. 

At the annual session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference which began 
at Monghyr, Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, observed, “It is 
a happy sign that Hindus have become alive to the idea of national unity and 
are organizing themselves. That is why. although IT am a Maratha, I am 
presiding at a conference in Bihar.” The Hindu Sabha stood for Slindutma 
which embraced Hindu Society, culture, language etc., and need not be looked 
upon with needless suspicion. 

At a public mecting in Calcutta, strong speeches were made when the 
Tripuri session of the Congress was reviewed and a resolution passed criticizing 
Pandit Pant’s resolution as a serious departure from the Congiess constitution.— 
The meeting was convened by a section of Congressmen. 


27th. Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member, made a_ notably 
clear explanation of the intricacies of the new Indo-British Trade Agreement, 
when he moved its approval in the Central Assembly. He stressed the value 
of the arrangement with a country which was India’s best customer, and with 
which India’s tiade had been steadily incieasing since pre-Ottawa days. 

In the sind Assembly, a no-confidence motion in the Ministry was moved 
by Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani. 

His Excellency the Governor of Sind accepted the resignations of the two 
Hindu Ministers, Mr. Nichaldas Vizirani and Mr. Dialmal Daulatram. 

At the Chittagong District Youth Conference held under the presidentship of 
Mr. M. N. Roy at Chittagong, reference to the leaders of the Chittagong 
armouly raid and deprecation of Mahatma Candhi’s act were uttered. The 
conference concluded after adopting a series of resolutions demanding refund of 
he punitive tax and_ the collective fines reahzed from Chittagong during the 
errorist movement, urging formation of a nationalist militia and between all 
eft forces in the Congress to build a national front in the fight for freedom. 

The Committee set up by His Highness the Ruler of Mandi tate to revise 
he constitution of the Mandi State Legislative Council, with a view to enlarging 
ts powers, submitted its report. 


t. §}j. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, made an appeal to the 
Songressmen in the Punjab to join hands in furthering the Congress cause in the 
orovince and uphold the honour of the province and of the county as a whole. 

An important constitutional point involving the rizhts and privileges of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly was raised by the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque) when a non-official Bill called “The Rural Poor and Unemployed Relief 
Bill” as passed by the Upper House came up for consideration. ‘Lhe question 
was whether a Bill which, when orivinally introduced in the Upper House, con- 
tained provisions having financial obligations by the Government, and had 
subsequently been changed and passed by that House, could be sent to the 
Lower House in that changed form for consideration. 
_ In the Central Assembly, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe (Secretary for External Affairs) 
informed Mr. T. 8. A. Chettiar that the (o..:ament of India were corresponding 
with the Afghan Government through His Majesty’s Minister on the subject o 
Indians in Afghanistan, and they were endeavouring to obtain an improvement 
of condition with regard to trade and other matters. 

The Central Assembly a ale by 59 votes to 47 the Commerce Member's 
motion that the Indo-British Trade Agreement be approved. Before the division 
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Mr. a A. Jinnah announccd that the Moslem League Party would remain 
neutral. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the demands under the heads “Industries” 
Jails and Convict Settlements, Civil Works (excluding establishment) Loans and 
Advances bearing and not bearing interest were granted. 


29th, A riot broke out at a meeting at the Baradari Hall, Lucknow, convened by 
non-Congressmen to protest against the financial policy of the United Provinces 
Government. 


80th. The Council of State adopted the motion on Indo-British Trade Agreement by 
28 votes to 10. 

The Assam Lezislative Assembly passed demands for grants under ‘‘Veterinary”, 
“Co-operation”, “Miscellaneous Departments” and under “Miscellaneous” heads, 
but the increased number of Ministers and their tours came in for severe criticism 
by an Opposition cut motion when voting on demands for supplementary grants 
was taken up. 

In the Sind Assembly, Dr. Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against 
the Allah Bux Ministry. 


8ist. The Central Assembly passed without a division, Sir Rezinald Maxwell’s Bill 
for the Registration of Foreigners with an amendment secking to include in the 
definition, residents of the Dominions. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahatab, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, in Calcutta, 
made an appeal to landlords to unite to stem the tide of “anti-landlordism” that 
was spreading over Bengal, 

At Lucknow, the Madhe Sahaba agitation took a serious turn when hundreds 
of Shias and Sunnis clashed. The police opened fire. Over a dozen constables 
and three officers, besides a number of rioters were injured. A confew order was 
promulgated. 

In the Sind Assembly, the no-confidence motion against the Ministry was 
withdrawn following a conference between the Ministers and the Hindu Indepen- 
dent Party. The Premier agreed to meet the demands of the Hindus to some 
extent and promised to deal with the Om Mandali suitably, 


April 1939 


Chief Events :—Federal Court Award on the Rajkot Dispute: Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s findings: Moslem agitation in the Stato: Mahatma 
acknowledges defeat to Durbar Virawalla—Om Mandali agitations 
continued—Muslim League mectings held in different parts of the country— 
Tabarra agitation at Lucknow—All India Landholders’ and All-India 
Kisan Conferences held simultaneously at Lucknow and Gaya—All India 
Congress Committee at Calcutta: $j, Subhas Bose tenders resignation of 
Presidentship on his failure to form ao Working Committee: Babu 
Rajendra Prosad elected President. 
ist. The Maharaja of Santosh died in Calcutta—he was the [President of the 

former Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed the following taxation Bills moved b 
the Government: Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 
Assam Sales Tax Bill, Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill and Assam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill. 

In an article in the Hartjan, Mahatma (Ciandhi wrote, “Those who lightly 
talk of freedom in the States and hope to attain it through civil resistance do not 
know what they are talking about.” 

In the Sind Assembly Messrs Nichaldas Vazirani and Diamal Daulatram were 
sworn in as Ministers. 


2nd. His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, Sir Henry Craik, performed the 

opealne ceremony of the Emerson Barrage, which marked the completion of the 
aveli project. _ 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congreas Committee in Calcutta, 

a public meeting was held under the presidency of Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, 
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an ex-Mayor of Calcutta, to protest against the Calcutta Municipal Act 
(Amendment) Bill, engaging the attention of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 


Srd. Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, gave his verdict on the Rajkot dis- 
pute.—Referring to the documents under dispute Sir Maurice Gwyer declared 
that according to them the Thakore Sahib undertook to appoint the persons re- 
commended by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and that he did not reserve to himself 
any discretion to od a those of whom he disapproved. The Thakore Sahib, 
the Chief Justice said, was entitled to criticize the recommendations and to urge 
their reconsideration but unless it could be shown that any of the persons were 
ncither servants nor subjects of the State, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was entitled 
to have the last word. ‘The Chief Justice also remarked, “I am constrained to 
observe that opinions may be strongly held without being dishonestly held, and 
I permit myself to hope that the Committee, when constituted, may enter upon 
its difficult task in an atmosphere free from accusations and recriminations. The 
interests of parties are of importance, but I conceive that of no less importance 
are the interests of the general body of the inhabitants of Rajkot.” 

The Bihar Assembly passed an official resolution urging the abolition of the 
excluded areas and bringing them under the regular administration of the 
Government. 


4th. Llis Excellency the Viceroy granted a long interview to Mahatma Ctandhi in 
Delhi which lasted 14 hours—the interview was generally regaided as a natural 
sequel to the publication of the Gwyer Award. 
he Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a protracted debate, agreed to proceed 
with the consideration of the Moneylenders’ Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee. Incidentally, the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) gave a 
ate that the provincial lepislature was quite competent to legislate on money- 
ending. 

The ‘Salvanrala campaign in the Mewar State was suspended on the advice 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a motion protesting against the com- 
munique fixing the hours for the stoppaze of music before mosques was defeated 
by 54 votes to 42. 

The death occurred of His Highness Maharaja Sir Aditya Narayan Singh of 
Benares, at Ramnayar fort, in Benares State. 


5th. Inthe Sind Assembly, the Select Committee on the Sind Anti-Dowry Bill re- 
commended that dowries should be limited to a masimum Rs. sul/- 


6th. ‘The Central Assembly passed the Tariff Amendment Bill relating to broken 
rice, silk, paper, and pulp and magnesium chloride. 

Dr. &. C. Law, presiding at the annual general meeting of the Sunderban 
Landholders’ Association, in Calcutta, made an appreciative reference to the 
work of the Land Revenue Commission, presided over by Sir Francis loud. 

The Assam Assembly carried by 357 votes to ZS the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill, 

The Opposition in the Bengal Assembly walked out as a protest against a certain 
remark made by Mr. Mozammal Huq (Coalition Party) during discussion of the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill. 

Om Mandali: The order under Sec. 14 Cr. P. C. putting a ban on male mem- 
bers entering the Om Mandali and Om Nivas institutions, was extended by a 
further period of 14 days. 

The Princes of Kathiawar States and their Ministers met in a conference in 
Jamnagar House, Rajkot, under the presidentship of the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar. The discussions centred round the recent proposals of the Resident 
for the Western India States for a common Police force and a common High 
Court for the smaller States. 


7th. §j. Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement to the Press regarding the award 
of Sir Maurice Gwyer on the Rajkot afinir. He said. “I have just finished 
reading Sir Maurice Gwyer’s Award on the Rajkot affair. The Thakore Sahib’s 
refusal to implement the agreement entered in’o with Sardar Patel had been a 
rude and painful shock to every body and tuust of all to Mahatma Gandhi. Now 
that the award has fully vindicated the stand taken by Mahatmaji and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai, I hope the Thakore Sahib will have no hesitstion in accep- 
ting the award in the proper spirit and that he will take ai to implement it 
without delay. I hope further that the Reforms Committee will prepare a charter 
of the people’s rights and that it will be adopted by the State.” 
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At Lucknow, Six hundred Shias were arrested for publicly reciting Tabarra. 
Those arrested included some of the members of the old Royal family. 

Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premicr, N, W. Frontier Province, in an interview re: 
certain provisions of the North-West Frontier Province Agricultural Droduce 
Markets Bill, observed, “Ihe Congress has always stood for the just protection 
of rights of every community, and I, as an ordinary soldier of the Congress 
army, must carry out the Congress policy. 

8th. The Maharajadhira} of Darbhanga, addressing the All-India Wandholders’ 
Association at Lucknow, declared that in the event of war, Indian landlords 
would place their entire resources at the disposal of His Majesty the King. 

Mr. J. N. 2. Mebta, presiding over the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, in Delhi, urged separate trade agreements with 
several Europenn countries for developing India’s trade, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, presiding over a meeting of the Council of the Moslem 
Teague, at New Delhi, made a statement that the Moslem League was not 
pledyed to any particular scheme of Federation and that a final scheme would be 
drawn up by the Working Committee after close examination of the whole question. 

In his speech as President of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League in Calcutta, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, the Bengal Vremier, observed, “The Congress is at the 
present moment an organization of political hypocrites.” 


9th. Mahatma Gandhi issued an article entitled “Have I erred,” which was in 
reply to those critics who asserted that his fast in Rajkot to the neglect of Tripuri 
was out of proportion, that he should not have been “dancing attendance on the 
od and that his action in accepting the verdict of the chief justice of the 
Federal Court was at variance with Congress Opposition to Iederation. 

At the meeting of the General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League, in Calcutta, resolutions were passed urging the Government not to re- 
covnize the claim of the Indian National Congress, to be a “national” organiza- 
tion ; condemning the Italian invasion of Albani, ‘‘the only Moslem Kingdom in 
Europe” and calling upon Moslems to counteract the evil effects of the Commu- 
nist movment in Bengal. 

In his presidential speech at the All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ 
Conference at Daulatpur, Mr. Pramatha Nath Bannerjee, Principal of the Univer- 
sity Law College, Calcutta, criticized the Bengal Government’s monetary aid to 
Hindu schools and colleges in the province. He pointed out that though the 
Government had in the current year made considerable provision for the grant of 
stipends and scholarships, the grants would be on the basis that 60 p,¢. would go to 
the Moslem Community, 20 pets to the scheduled castes and 20 p. ¢. to ‘others’ 
—including 65°5 percent of the Hindu students in the affiliated institutions, 

Acharya Narendra Dev, in his ae address to the All-India Kisan 
Conference, at Gaya, declared, “A revolutionary change has come over the 
peasants’ way of thinking. There is a new urge for knowledge. He has begun 
to criticize his surroundings and those whom he had rendered unquestioning 
obedicnce in the past. The old sadness is giving way to buoyancy. A new spirit 
is abroad in the villages, and if we make proper use of the new favourable 
situation and give a ploper direction to peasant activities we can make them an 
arn force in the country. The virtue of discipline has to be biought home 
to them. 

The Mahrajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga, presiding over the All-India 
Landholders’ Conference at Lucknow, Beate? to the landholders to take note 
of the democratic tendencies in the modern world, re-cstablish contact with the 
villagers and think in terms of the villagers’ welfare. 

The All-India Landholders’ Conference elected the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
as the President of the IF cderation aud adopted the constitution drafted by the 
constitution Sub-committee under the Maharaja of Mymensingh with the 
recommendation that the amendments which were moved should be referred to a 
sub-committee. 

The Committee of the Moslem League, presided over by the Raja of Pirpur 
maintained in its rerort on the Wardha Scheme of Education that the scheme 
aimed at facilitating the conversion of the youth to the ideal of the Congress, 

The All-India Women’s Conference made an appeal for supporting the pro- 

ed inquiry into the rights of Indian Women, re. Mr. Jinaraja Hedge’s reso- 
ution in the Central sogslar pe! regarding the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into the legal rights and disabilities of women in India, 
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10th. The Sunni leaders of Lucknow decided to seck leval relief with regard to 
the recitation of Tabarra by Shias and they approached the Local Government 
for sanction to launch prosecution against Shias. , 

Attempts to solve the problem of Fee from Talcher in Angul reached a 
deadlock following the stand taken by the Ruler of Talcher that the agreement 
ae at an official conference in Angul on March 22nd, was not binding 
on him. 

On the advice of Mahatma Gandhi Satyagraha was dropped in Rajnandgaon 
and Chhuikhadan States in the Chattisgarh division. 

At the open session of the Provin-ial Muslim Leazue, New Delhi, Mr. 
Hussain Imam, member of the Council of State, presided. The conference 
appealed to the Muslims, in view of thir economic and financial condition, to 
use swadeshi cloth and other articles, and especially to give preference to 
oods produced by Muslims. Finally, it was resolved that “the Government of 
Fadia Act is incomplete” and that the All India Muslim League should be 
asked to prepare a prefcrable constitution, which would safeguard the rights 
of Muslims. 

The General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League expressed 
the opinion, in Calcutta, “under no circumstances should the Government 
recognize the Congress as a national organization representing the various 
communities of India.” The Committee declared that in matters concerning 
the Muslims, the (zovernment should always be guided by the opinion of the 
Muslim League “as the sole and acknowledyed representative of the Muslim 
Community.” 


1ith. Mahatma Gandhi had a 7) minutes’ talk with Mr. E. C. Gibson, President, 
Western India States, on Rajkot affairs. The problem of deciding upon the 
ersonnel of the Keforms Committee in accordance with the notifications issued 

y the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot State on December 26, 1938, encountered a 
fresh hitch. 

In the Central Assembly, Dr. G. V. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce 
Bill was discussed ; Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member admitted that the question 
raised by Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill was one of great importance and deserved every 
sympathy, but Dr. Deshmukh had done no service to Hindu Women whose 
cause he championed by his present Bill. 

In the C. P. Assembly, the Moslem League members walked out in protest 
against the refusal of the Deputy Speaker, Mrs. Anusuyabai Kale, to give 

rovisional consent to the adjournment motion (re: arrest of 145 Moslems of 

iswa village, in Buldana district) tabled by Mr. M. M. Haq and Mr. 
Hidayat Ali. 

His Highness the Nawab of Tonk, at his birthday Durbar, announced the 

institution of partially elected administrative bodies, both local and central. 


12th. The Central Assembly passed Mr. D. M. Hedge’s resolution recommending 
the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on the present position 
of Women under the existing laws with special reference to rizhts and 
disabilities in regard to ownership and disposal of property, rights of 
pane. over children, rights to maintenance, rights in respect of joint 
amily property, rights of inheritance and succession and manital rights. 

The Federal Court gave a ruling on the bringing of cases against public 
servants in a case arising out of an appeal.—*It will be open to His Excellency 
oan Governor) after considering the facts of the case to give consent to a 
resh prosecution under 177 A. (of the code) if he should think fit.” 


18th. Mahatma Candhi decided to submit to the Thakore Sahib the names of 
seven persons for membership of the Reforms Committee in the light of his 
negotiations with the Moslems and Bhayyats. 
yr, Pattavi Sitaramayya, in the course of an interview at Bangalore 
suggested the possibility of a Royal Commission shortly coming to investigate 
the position of various States in India. 


14th. The conversations between Mahatma Gandhi and the Moslem deputation at 
Rajkot did not result in any definite agreement regarding representation on 
the Reforms Committee.—A Bhayyat’s deputation waited on the Thakore Sahib, 
The Central Assembly passed without a division Sir M. Zafrullah Khan’s 
Tariff Bill to reduce the protective duty on sugar from Rs. 7-4 to Rs, 6-12 and 

to continue it until 1941. 
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In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, the Home Minister made an 
important announcement regarding the question of the unification of the Bar 
and the abolition of the dal system on the original side of the Bombay High 
Court ; he supported the first reading of a Bill to prevent an unqualified person 
from acting as advocate, attorney or pleader. 


15th. The negotiations with Moslems at Rajkot, in regard to the personnel of the 
Reforms Committee, having failed) Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, sent a letter to the Thakore Sahib submitting a list of seven 
names for the Committee. 
A proclamation announcing the introduction of constitutional reforms in 
Tripura State was read at the New Year Durbar at Agartala. 


16th. At Rajkot, about 500 Bhayats and Moslems stared an angry demonstration 
against Mahatma (randhi during evening prayers at the Rashtriyashala, 

At Lucknow, a vigorous indictment of the United Provinces Congress 
Ministry’s administrative policy, specially in regard to prohibition, and various 
other taxation measures was made at a conference representative of all non- 
Congress clements in the provinee.--Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru_ presided, 

The majority of the Hindu shopkeepers in Calcutta observed hartal as a 
protest against the Caleutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill. 


17th. The Dacca Mail collided with the 16 Down Passenger at Majdia, 65 miles 
from Caleutta, on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 32 persons were believed to 
have been killed and more than 40 were thought to have heen injured. 

The question of representation of Bhayats and (iirasias on the Rajkot 
Reforms Committee took a new turn following correspondence between Mahatma 
Gandhi and the president of the Criasias’ Assoviation. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, General Secretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party 
and Mr. P. C. Joshi in a joint statement stressed the need for the formation 
of the Working Committce of the Congress prior to the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Kiyhteen taluqdars, headed by Raja Maheswar Dayal, walked out of the general 
mecting of the British India Association as a protest against the passing of a 
resolution seeking the intervention of Mahatma Candhi in the dispute between 
taluqdars and the U. P. Government over the Tenancy Bill. 

The Kishan Satyagraha in Lahore, which was started as a protest avainst the 
new land assessment rates in Lahore took a new turn, when a jatha of seven 
women Satyagrahis entered the prohibited area. 


18th. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore and Sir P. C. Roy sent telegrams to Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sj, Subhas Chandia Bose requesting that Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President should meet before the Congress meeting with a view to 
putting an end to the present state of affairs. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, in a Press statement 
criticized Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude regarding Moslem representation on the 
Rajkot Reforms Committec, and advised Moslems in the State to boycott the 
Committee. 

A fresh hitch occurred over the personnel of the Rajkot Reforms Committee. 
The Thakore Saheb replied to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter of April 15, stating that 
six of the seven names mentioned in Sardar Patel’s list did not appear to be 
i tae of Rajkot State. He also referred to the non-inelusion of representatives 
of Moslem Bhayyats and the depressed classes on the Committee. 

A situation resembling a “siege” developed at Digboi as a result of the strained 
atmosphere caused by the continuance since April 2, of the strike of the labourers 
of the Assam oil company. 


19th. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who went to Rajkot at the invitation of the Rajkot 
Durbar, had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi and stressed the need of inclu- 
ding a l)epressed classes’ representative on the Reforms Committee. 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru paid a visit to 8j. Sublas Chandra Bose at Dhanbad - 
they were engaged in deep conversation for about 34 hours in the afternoon and 
had further conversations after dinner, after which Pandit Nehru left for 
Allahabad. _ 
ae a of States’ Ministers was inaugurated at Gwalior by the Maharaja 
cindia, 


h. Mahatma Gandhi had a discussion with the members of the Praja 
ie at Rajkot and had aa interview with Mr. Gibson, the Resident. nee 


Us kept HA 
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i iesty the King approved the appointment of Sir John Woodhead. K. C. 
i re S, as Gorerior ot Bengal with effect from June 11, in consequence 
of the grant of leave to His Excellency Sir Robert Reid K. C. 6. 1, K. C. I, E., 
Governor of Assam and at present acting Governor of Bengal. 

In Bengal Legislative Assembly, exciting scenes were witnessed during a dis- 
cussion regarding the admissibility of an adjournment motion submitted by Mr. 
Sasanka Sekhar ae (Congress) to discuss a speech delivered by the Premier, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq at a recent meeting of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 

ue in Calcutta. . 
vane Secretary of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian_ and European Educa- 
tion in Bengal at the twenty second mecting of the Board in Calcutta expressed 
the view that schools for Europeans and Anglo Indians in the province were 
adapting themsclves to the new conditions in a promising manner. 

Sir Henry Gidney, M. L. A. (Central) and president-in-chief of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Punjab branch of the Association held in Lahore, said, “Cultivate friendship 
with our Indian brethren. Treat them on an cquality with yourself. You have 
much to learn from them and they from you.” 


21st. Mahatma Gandhi received a reply to his letter fiom Mr. G. C. Gibson, 
President, Western States Agency, but no solution was reached on the constitu- 
tion of the Reforms Committee at Rajkot. ; 

Mr. M. M.§. Ispahani, Honorary Secretary, Bombay Presidency Moslem 
League in a statement said that Mahatma (Gandhi was trying to back out of a 
definite and unconditional promise which he gave to Moslems of Rajkot to include 
their representatives on the Reforms Committee. 

Mr. H. G. Dennehy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued a 
communique on the Digboi labour strike, which stated, among other things, “the 
Finance Minister has already proceeded to Dighoi and will study the whole situa- 
tion on the spot. In the belief that the quarrel is susceptible of settlement the 
Government have authorized him to announce their willingness to set up a 
Conciliation Board. The Government hope that the parties to the dispute will 
accept this and work in co-operation to make a settlement possible and } eaceful 
relationship between the parties will soon he restored.” 

There was a clash between Kishans and Zemindars near the village of Nehra 
in Darbhanga distiict—a number of Kishans were injured. 


22nd. Mahatma Gandhi visited Durbar Virawala and had a prolonged discussion 
with him, on the subject of his reported offer regaiding the appomntment of the 
Committee on Rajkot reforms, 

In the Punjab Assembly, the motion of “full confidence” in the Ministry moved 
by Sheikh Karamat Ali (Unionist) was adopted by the House. The Opposition 
stayed away ns a protest during the debate against the Speaker's ruling which 
gave priouity to the full confidence motion in preference to the no-confidence 
motion. 


23rd. The talks at Rajkot between Mahatma Gandhi and Darbar Virawala in con- 
nexion with the personnel of the Rajkot Reforms Committee broke down. Mr. 
Mahadev Desai, the Mahatma’s Secretary, put forward a strong plea for inter- 
vention by the Crown Representative in the Rajkot dispute, 
fh). Subhas Chandra Bose was re-elected President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at a meeting of that body in Calcutta. 


24th. Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to Duibar Virawala declined to have the Rajkot 
Reforms Committee appointed on basis supgested by Mr. Virawala. Mahatma 
Gandhi pointed out that if four out of the seven seats were reserved for certain 
communities and interests then the vast majority would be converted into a 
majority. In a written statement to the news agency, Mahatma Gandhi said : 
Rajkot to me has been a priccless laboratory. My patience has been sorely tried 
by the tortuous politics of Kathiawar. I have told Mr. Virawala, ‘I am defeated, 
may you win’,” 

A resolution condemning the Calcutta Municipal Bill and suggesting steps to 
combat it, was passed at the meeting of the Bengal J'rovincial Congress Com- 
mittee, held in Calcutta. 

A resolution reiterating the Congress policy of non-participation in an “Im- 
perialist War” was passed ata meeting held in connexion with the cbgervance 
of an “anti-war day” in Calcutta.—Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided, 
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25th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the situation in Rajkot—“Rajkot 
seems to have robbed me of my youth. I never knew that 1 was old. Now I 
am weighed down by the knowledge of decrepitude. I never knew what it was 
to lose hope. But it seems to have been cremated in Kajkot. My ahtmsa has 
been put to a test as it has never been subjected to before.” 


26th. Mr. Nishit Chandra Sen and Prince Yusuf Mirza, Congress nominees were 
unanimously elected Mayor and Deputy Mayor, respectively, of Calcutta. The 
election was held in the Caleutta Corporation building. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, presiding at the South Calcutta Political Conference, 
made vehement condemnation of Fascist methods and “group power” politics in 
the Congress. The speaker appealed for unity among Congressmen. 

The executive committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Party, which met 
at Patna, devoted most of its time in discussing the attitude of the country in 
the event of deterioration of the international situation and adopted two resolu- 
tions in that connexion. 

The Tribunal appointed by the Sind Government to inquire into the Om 
Mandal: affairs, unanimously came to the conclusion that the (m Mandali was 
an unhealthy institution, whose doctrines were not conclusive to sound moral 
life among its young inmates. 


27th. Mahatma Gandhi had a long discussion with the Congress President, §j. 
Subhas Bose at Sodepur Ashram, near Calcutta, regarding the personnel of the 
Congress Working Committee and various other matters connected with the 
future programme of the Congress. Pandit Nehru was also present and took 
part in the discussion. 

In the course of an interview Gandhiji stated that his messsage to India and 
the world was: “I am fizhting for peace, I shall die for peace peace in the 
Congress, peace in the States, peace on earth and good-will amongst men. To 
set the seal upon that—if I feel the power—I am quite capable of fasting unto 
death to prevent western humanity, which is getting ready to embark upon sui- 
cide on a scale hitherto unknown to the history of this world.” When he was 
asked if he had come to Caleutta on a peace mission secing that he had advised 
Sardar Patel not to come to Calcutta, Mahatma Gandhi replied that the reason 
for Sardar Patel’s not coming was that it was in the best interests of the country 
to absent himself from Calcutta. 

The twenty-first general session of the Assam Students’ Conference was held 
at Jorhat—Prof. Humayun Kabir, m. L. ¢. (Bengal) presided. 


28th. The talks in Calcutta between Mahatmaji. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and 

other Congress leaders were adjourned, no definite result having been reached. 
Seven members of the All-India Committee joined in the discussions at one time 
or other. They were Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Dr. Pattavi Sitaramyya, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 
Mr. Sanker Deo. 

It was reported from Cuttack that a large number of people were killed and 
injured when police and troops opened fire on a mob in Gangpur State, Orissa. 

Swami Shahajananha Saraswati, the Kisan leader of Bihar presided over a 
meeting in Calcutta, to urge the release of po prisoners, Among other 
speakers were Mr. Jayprakash Narain and Prof. N. (i. Ranga. 


29th. fj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, tendered his resigna- 
tion when the All India Congress Committee met at Wellington Square, Calcutta, 
for the first time since Tripuri. Mahatma Gandhi was not present at the meet- 
ing. Sj. Bose reported his failure to form a Working Committee, read out a 
letter which he had received from Mahatma Giandhi and made a_ statement 
giving reasons for his derision.—The development, which caused a sensation, was 
asegucl to the differences between the Convress President and other members 
of the old Working Committee on matters of principle and programme and also 
to the Tripuri resolution which directed that the Working Committee would be 
formed in accordance with Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes.—-Mahatma Gandhi's 
letter said: “knowing pone own views and knowing how yon and most of the 
members (of the old Working Committee) differ in fundamentals, it seems to 
me that if I gave you names it would be an imposition on you. Such being the 
case you are free to chose your own Committee.” 
Sj. Bose in his statement referred to the Tripuri mandate and said if, as sug- 
gested by Gandhiji, he were to form a working committee of his own choice, he 
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would not be able to report to the A. I. C. C. that such a Committee command- 
ed the implicit confidence of Gandhiji. Sj. Bose felt that his presence as Dresi- 
dent at this juncture might possibly be a sort of an obstacle or handicap to the 
A. I. C. C.—“for instance the A. I. C. C. may feel inclined to appoint a Work- 
ing Committee in which I shall be a misfit.” 

Pandit Nehru made moving appeal to Sj. Bose to withdraw his resignation,— 
he suggested that the old Working Committee should be reappointed en bloc but 
that new blood might be infused by the inclusion of two members in place of 
Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj (in prison) and Mr. Jairamdas Jaulatram (who had been ill) 
who were not in a position to discharge thir duties as members of the Work- 
ing Committee. ira. Sin debate Mr. Jai Prokash Narain, General Secretary of 
the Congress Socialist Party, referred to a suggestion that Pandit Nehru should 
be appointed General Secretary of the Congress and expressed the hope that the 
Pandit would accept the office. 

Some Socialist leaders met Sj. Subhas Bose after the A. I. C. C. meeting and 
discussed with him Pandit Nehru’s resolution. 

The Thakore Sahib of Rajkot sent a telegram to Mahatma Crandhi thanking 
the latter for his advice to the leaders of the agitation to approach the Ruler to 
settle their differences. 


Oth. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was clected President of the Indian National Congress 
in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose at the 
resumed meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Pandit Nehru sought permission of Mrs. Naidu (who was in the chai) to 
make a statement. He said that the formula he had suggested previously in the 
form of a resolution depended on the fact whether Sj. Bose was willing to with- 
draw his resignation. It was not meant for debate and he would, therefore, 
like to have Sj. Bose’s views on the subject. If the resolution would 
not mect with the approval of Sj. Bose, he would’ withdraw it. 
Pandit Nehru also said that his resolution did not mean imposing a Working 
Committee on the President, but that in the new Committee there would be room 
for more than two members. 

Sj. Bose emphasized the necessity of forming a homogeneous Working Com- 
mittee, and said that he had hoped that some consideration would be shown 
to his view-point. If the House felt otherwise, then the House would relieve 
him of the responsibilities of the office. He would willingly continue to serve 
the Congress as a loyal worker. 

Mrs. Naidu appealed to the President to reconsider his decision in the light 
of assurances contained in Pandit Nehru’s statement, and her own speech was 
an appeal for unity. She invited §j. Bose to give his final ieply. Sj. Bose 
said he had nothing to add to his previous statement and that his reply could 
only be given after he had known the decision of the House. 

At Baroda, impressive scenes of great magnificence marked the accession to 
the gadi of His Highness Maharaja Pratap Singh Gaekwar. 


May 1939 


Chief Events :—Formation of a new bloc within the Congress called 
the “Forward Bloc” announced by §j. Subhas Bose—Shia-Sunni tension 
continued : Disturbances at several places—Moslom League Conforences 
held in difforent parts of the country criticised Congress and Federation— 
Peaceful end of the Rajkot dispute. 


ist. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its three-day session. The names 
of the members of the new Working Committee were announced by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, the Congress President. They were : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Mr. Jairamdas 
Danletraia. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Mr. J. B. Kripalani, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Shankarrao Deo, Mr. Harekrishna 
Mahatab, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy and Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose. 5j.- 
Subhas Bose and Pandit Nehru declined to serve but offered to give their co- 
operation in every way. Dr. Rajendra Prasad informed the house that the 
personnel of the new Working Committce had the approval of Gandhiji. 
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The Gangpur Durbar issued a statement that a judicial enquiry into the inci- 
een in Gangpur State (Orissa), in which police opened fire, was ordered to be 


eld. 
2nd. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, stressed 
on the need for unity and for cultivating an All-India outlook ; he also gave 
reasons for not serving on the Congress ome Committee. He said that, 
by remaining outside it, he would unite the new forces that were abroad in the 
country. 

An appeal was sent to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, 
and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan ond a few others, by the Raja of Mahmudahad, 
the Raja of Pirpur and Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, to exert their influence 
with both sections of the Moslem community to come to a_ settlement on the 
question of tabarra and madhe sahaba at Lucknow. 

A complete stay-in strike occurred in the New Victoria Mills, Cawnpore : 
about 4000 workers were affected. 

An order under Sec. 144. Cr. P. C. was issued in Lucknow by the District 
Magistrate in view of the Shia Sunni tension. 


8rd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced in Calcutta, the formation of a new bloc 
within the Congress, to be called the “Forward Bloc”.—The object was to “rally 
all radical and anti-Imperialist progressive clements in the country on the basis 
of a minimum programme, representing the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment among radicals of all shades of opinion”. The “Forward Bloc”, Sj Bose 
said, would function as an inteyral part of the Congress. 

The 5th. session of the All-India Pandhi Seva Sangh commenced at Brindaban 
(Champaran) and was open by Mahatma Gaudhi. Dr Rajendra Prasad, Con- 
gress President, unfurled the Congress flag. He observed that many persons in 
Congress ranks did not firmly observe the principle of non-violence. It was also 
held in certain sections that these principles were not applicable in all cases. He 
coe declare emphatically that truth and non-violence were applicable uni- 
versally, 

The Sunni celebration passed off peacefully at Lucknow. Over 3000 Sunnis 
assembled at the Idgah (Lucknow). For the first time the Sunnis were granted 
the right of reciting Madhe Sahcha publicly and moved out in procession 
singing praises of the four Khalifas. 

‘Twenty-one men were injured in a clash between Ahrar and Moslem League 
volunteers duiing the Barawafat celebrations near Jumma Masjid, Agra. A 
similar trouble was averted at Bareilly. 

Om Mandalt:—The period of operation of the prohihitory order (under See. 
144 Cr. P. C. served on Dada Lekhraj) segregating males and girl inmates. of 
the Om Mandali at Karachi was further eatended tor two weeks. 


4th. The Ruler of Talehcr State (Orissa} made an important announcement 
making certain concessions in order to induce the refugees to return to the State. 
Dr. Rajendra Vrasad, the Congress l’resident, in opening a basie education 
eamp organized by the Bihar Government, whih was a ee feature of 
the All-India Seva Sangh at Brindaban, explained the potentialities of the 
Wardha scheme of education in bringing about a iezeneration of the country. 
The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar announeed that Kathiawar Princes would 
hold joint deliberations cach mouth to diseuss problems of common interest and 
for making a united stand. 


5th. A meeting of Shia leaders at Lucknow decided to continuo unabated their 
civil disobedience campaign in reciting the Tabarra till a reasonable compromise 
was reached. The total number of arrests amounted to 8,200, 

Mr. A. K. Fazhul Hug, the Bengal Premier opened the All-Bengal Moslem 
Literary Conference in Calcutta. It was observed that the field of Bengali 
literature offered a platform on which Ifindus and Moslems of the province 
could work tugether unitedly. 

The Raja of Bamra State (Orissa) granted reforms to his subjects consistent 
with the education and political enlightenment of his people with a view to 
associating them with the administration of the State. 

Mahatma (iandhi, in course of a telegram to Mr, Virawala at Rajkot, advised 
him not to slight the accredited representatives of the people, and maintained 
that Mr. Dhebar was not an outsider. 

A government of India resolution announced further special reservation of 
posts for Anglo-Indians in certain scctious of the Railways, l’osts and Teleyraphe 
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and Customs departments, and also the fixing of Rs. 55 as the minimum 
remuneration for the community in the Railway and the Posts and Telegraphs 
Departments. 


6th. §j. Subhas Bose, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, referred to the events 
that had taken place since his re-election as Congress President in February, 
Sj. Bose gave an account of what had transpired at the meetings between 
himself, Mahatma Gandhi and other Conyress leaders at Sodepur and Calcutta 
on the question of formation of the Working Committee on the eve of the 
A. I. C. C. mecting. He said, “Self-respect, honour and duty towards my 
country demanded that I should resign, after having made all possible attempts 
e reach , an honourable compromise and to avert a conflict within the 
oncress.’ 

Mr. U.N. Dhebar, the leader of the Praja Parishad, Rajkot, sent a message 
to Gandhiji giving the maximum concessions which Darbar Virawala was 
prepared to grant. 

The Bombay Presidency Moslem Weague resumed its session at Sholapur 
under the presidency of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier. Inau- 
rurating the conference, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
Testis said that the British Government would be making a great mistake 1f it 
thought it could settle the Federation issue with the Congress, leaving out the 
Moslem League. Jn such a case, he declared the Leayne would fight Federation 
alone and make it impossible. 


wth. The communal rioting which broke out at Gaya resulted in 11 persons being 
killed and over 99 injured. The situation continued to be extiemly delicate. A 
curfew order was imposed and strong police patrols were established. 
Sardar Patel, addressing the concluding meeting of the general session of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh at Brindaban, explained his position resarding the recent 
events in the Congress and replied to the various criticisms levelled at him. 


8th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a statement explained why he and his collegues in 
the Working Committee of the Congziess could not avree with Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Sj. Subhas Bose described his plans at a meeting held at WNowrah He re- 
ferred to the formation of a new party within the Congress and said that the 
differences between the ‘Forward Bloc’ and the official bloe within the Congress 
were two fold. First, the Forward bloe desired to work the existing programme 
of the Congress not with a reformist or moderate mentality but with a “revolu- 
tionary mentality”. Secondly, it had an advanced programme of its own. This 
provramme would have as objective, the early attainment of independence. 

Sardar Patel, addressing the Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference at Brindaban, 
clarified the position regarding the recent events and the split in the Congress. 
The need for unity and discipline was stressed by nim. 

The Bombay Moslem League Confcrence adopted a resolution appealing to the 
Lucknow Moslems to end the Shia Sunni dispute. 

Mahatma Ciandhi wired to Mr. Virawala that he intended to visit Rajkot again. 

The report on the Working of the All-India Spinners’ Association recorded re- 
markable progress and expansion of the Association in all directions. 


$th. The Assam [eypislative Council rejected by 11 votes to 9, the Finance Minister's 
motion for consideration of the Agricultural Income Tax Bill which had been 
passed by the Lower House. 


10th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, 
presented the Assembly Powers and Privileges Bill. 
In the Bengal Levislative Council, the President (Mr. &. C. Mitra) gdve his 
ruling on the point of order raised by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, question- 
ing the competence of the Provincial Legislature to pass a measure which sought 
to raise revenue by levying an ungraduated tax on trades, professfons, callings 
and employments, exempting persons who (il not pay income tax,—the chair’s 
direction was that the Bill was to be proceeded with. 


11th. Gandhiji ta an indication in Bombay of the next step he proposed to take 

on reaching Rajkot. He explained in an interview to the Press that as soon as 
he reached Rajkot he would resume the threads of the negotiations. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 

was passed by 128 votes to 65. Members of the Proja J’arty, numbering 1, 
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did not patticipate in the voting. 8) Sarat Chandra Bose descubed the Bill as 
“petniio1s and iniquitous” and attacked the provisions relating to separate elec- 
torates fo. Moslems, allocation of seats and nomination. 

The Piimay and Secondary Education Re-organization Committee presided 
ove: by Achatya Narendia Dev, which was appointed by the U, P. Government 
1e°o nmended thorouzh overhaul of the present day system of primary and 
secondary ed ication to suit the changed needs of the countiy, by co-ordinating 
the hand, the eye and the brain of youthful aspirants. 


12th The Government of Bihar issued a Piess communique, explaining the 

Government’s difficulty in atriving at a suitable definition of political prisoners 
which formed the ground for the recent hunger-strike by Rahul Sankirtayya- 
yana, a Buddhist monk who had been convicted, but now 1eleased, in connexion 
with the Amwal azratian azitation 

Mahatma Gandhi, after his attival at Rajkot, discussed with the local Parishad 
rome the future line of action Daibat Vurawala paid a visit to Mahatma 

ndht. 

13th The correspondence that passed between Mahatma Gandhi and §). Subhas 

Chandia Bose wis 1cleased for publication , the letters desciibed how the Congress 
wis divided on fundamental issues of policy and how personalities widened 
the gulf between the Gandhian Guioup and the ‘Fotwaid Bloc” under the 
leadership of &) Subhas Chanda Bose 

§) Bose wanted a reversal of the polxy of the Congress under Candhiyi’s 
leadership, he wanted to force the issue in the form of an “ultimatum” to the 
Butish Government Mahatmi disagreed and wiote back “I have the firm 
behef that the Con,1.38 as 1t 18 today cannot ‘deliver the goods’, cannot offer 
civil disobedience, worth the name I smell violence wn the mr I breathe”. 
S) Bose dissented “Sperking for Bengal”, he said, “I can say with full 
authouty that the Province was neve: mule non-violent duiing the last 30 
years than today,” 

Durbar Vuawala met Mahatma Gandhi at Rajkot regarding Rajkot reforms. 
Mr Kalhidas Parekh, representing the moderate group, had also a_ prolonged 
interview With Mahatma Gandhi 


14th M: A K_ fJazlul IIuq, the Premier of Ben zal, canulated a note on the 
question of fixing pementazes for the different communities in the public 
betsices of the province, in which he replied to azruments advanced by M1, 
Nalini Ranjan Satker in an eather note alicady published in the Preas Mr 
Hug in his note, attempted to make out a case for an all round teservation of 
53 p c for Muslims and 1) p ec. for the scheduled ¢astes 

An informal conference of Hindu leaders discussed the question of fixing a 
quota of communal percentazes in publu services in a at the residence 
of Dr Shyama Prosul Mukherjee in Cakutta The Conference strongly felt 
the necessity of making a representation or leading a deputation to His 
Excellency the Governor at Datjeeling for requesting him not to give his assent 
to the Ministry’> proposal for fising the communal iatio disiegaiding the 
opinion of the Hindu leaders 

Sudiat Patel in his presidential address to the fifth session of the Bhavnayar 
Praja Pauishad sud, Pe Princes should be ome the real protector of the people , 
they should follow in the footsteps of the King Emperor and devise means to 
aveit forever a clash between the Ruler and the ruled, which was inevitable if 
early steps were not taken ” 

ith Mr HH. G Dennehy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued 
a communique on Dizbor, stating that a deadlak had reahed in the dispute 
there and announced that the (rovernment would muintain an attitude of 
neutralit 

In the Bihar Council, the mot situation at Gaya was the subject of an 
adiournment motion notwe Dr Rajendia Prasad addiessing a public meeting 
at (raya appealed for communal harmony , he was followed by M1. Sayed Abdu 
Aziz, Nacnt. Bihar Moslem Leaue. 

The time of one week allowed by the Sind Ciovernment to the authorities 
of the Om Mandal to show cause why their institution should not be banned, 
expned without any reply having been re eived. 

Gandhin had a Jong discussion with the group of Moderates at Rajkot. 
Mahatmay) asked them to obtain fiom Mr. Virawala a draft of the scheme of 


reforms which the State was prepared to concede. 
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16th. §j. Subhas Chandra Bose addressing the delegates of the Youth League 
Conference at Unao, explained the policy of his “Forward Bloc” in relation to 
Gandhian policy. He said he would follow the Congress programme but would 
not necessarily submit to the Gandhian policy. He felt that if the Congress 
Socialist Party did not join his ‘Bloc’ it should give permission to its members 
to join it, otherwise the Socialist Party would be weakened, for some of its 
members must come over to his ‘bloc’. 

Darbar Virawala had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatmaji tried 
to ascertain whether it was possible to evolve an acceptable scheme of settlement 
without the intervention of a third party. Earlier, Darbar Virawala paid a 
visit to Mr. G. C. Gibson, 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, in a statement to the Press from Conoor, referred to the 
roposed racial] lepislation in South Africa and how this would seriously injure 
uture relations between the two countries. The ultimate policy was, he said, 

to exclude as many Indians as possible fiom Africa and then to treat those who 
could not be driven out as aliens and racial inferiors. 

A meeting of Moslem women of Calcutta was held under the auspices of the 
All-India Moslem Women’s Conference (Bengal Provincial branch) and the Majma- 
ul Banat to express their disapproval of the Shia Sunni dispute at Lucknow. 


17th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Rajkot, renounced the advantages 
accruing from the award of the Chief Justice of India in the matter of 
ec se reforms. 

The joint session of both Houses of the U. P. Legislature, the second in the 
history of the present legislature, passed the Motor Spuits Tasation Bull as 
amended by a Government motion. 

The simultaneous opening of over 1500 schools throughout the province marked 
the launching of the literacy campaign in Sind. Over a thousand volunteers 
enrolled themselves. 


18th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a public mecting of journalists at 
Cawnpore, reiterated his reasons for forming the “Forward Bloc” and outlined 
the programme of the party. 

Mahatma Gandhi renounced the award of the Chief Justice of India in the 
matter of Rajkot Reforms Committce. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, the Hindus of Bengal passed a resolution 
recording their protest azainst the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bull. 

Strong criticism levelled against Mahatma (Ciandhi and the Congress in the 
course of a speech by Dr. N. B. Khare, formeily Premier of the Central Pro- 
vinces, led to scenes of rowdyism at a meeting held at Nagpur. 

The Om Mandalt and the Om Ntvas were declared unlawful associations by 
the Governor of Sind in exercise of the powers conferred on him by &ec. 16 of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 


20th. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting gon a statement by Mr. Harekrishna Mehtab 
on the situation at Talcher, in the Harsjan, remarked, “Talcher promises to 
be much worse than Rajkot.” 
Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, M. L. A. (Central), in a statement to the Press, said that 
Sj. Subhas Bose’s observation that the Congress Ministries had ceased to think 
in terms of Swaraj, was nothing “short of a libel, cominz as it does from one 
a down the charges of the highest office of the Congress only a few 
weeks ago,” 


2ist. At Rajkot a proclamation announcing the appointment of a Committee to 
recommend refurms and the restoration of fines, confiscated property and civil 
liberties was made by the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot at a ceremonial Durbar. 
Mahatma Gandhi accompained by Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi attended the function. 
In connexion with the “All-India Political Prisoners’ Day”, a resolution urging 
the immediate release of political prisoners was passed at a meeting in Sradha- 
nanda Park, Calcutta. The meeting was one ct a seiies held in different parts 
of the city in accordance with the wishes oi lr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress 
President. Mr, J. C. Gupta M. L. A. presided. - 
In a Hindu Moslem clash at Sholapur, 4 persons were injured, two fatally, 
collowing an attack ona batch of six newly arrived Arya Samaj Satyagrahi 
Olun teers, 


22nd. §j. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Bogra District Political Conference 
at Dhupcharahia, reiterated his faith in “non-violent non-co-operation” as the 
4(a) 
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best weapon for fighting the country’s cause, and added that if the people took 
up this method on a wider seale than hitherto, they would attsin freedom in a 
yo short time. 

r. §. 8. Batliwala, Bombay Socialist, was arrested in Bombay on a_ warrant 
issued by the Chief Presidency Mapistrate, Calcutta, on a charge of sedition. 


28rd. Mahatma Gandhi, addressing a public meeting at Rajkot, said, “I believe I 
have opened a new page in the history of Rajkot by my repentance and by the 
frank admission of my failure. In this I require your help. I cannot go on single 
handed. If the Ruler and ruled both join hands and do their duty, this apparent 
failure would turn into a victory. This necessitates unity among the people.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, deputy leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting in Madras, peroney eprecated the for- 
mition of the “Forward Bloc” within the Conyress by Sj. Subhas Bose, He 
appealed to Congressmen not {o support the “Bloc”. He also said that he 
would never accept the Federation, and would play his part in resisting it. He 
strongly advocated that the Congress should endeavour to capture all elected 
seats in the Federal lezislature by preventing any Federal ministry from fune- 
tioning and by refusing to accept office. This fight would, of course, be strength- 
ened by the fizht outside”. 


24th. A Press Note issucd by the District Magistrate of Sholapur on the communal 
riot in the city on the 2ist. gave the casualties at two persons killed and 26 
injured. The disturbances lasted for about half an hour: the situation was 
under control. 
Ir. Ram Monohar Lohia, formerly Secretary of the Foreign Department of 
the All-India Conuress Committee was arrested in Calcutta, under Sec. 124-A, 
I. B.C. (Seditition). 


26th. In the Bengal Lezislative Assembly, on the motion of the Finance Minister, 
Mr. N. R. Sarker, the Finance Bull 1939, as amended by the Legislative Council, 
was passed. 


27th. The Hindu leaders’ deputation from Calcutta waited on His Excellency the 
(zovernor of Bengal at the Government House, Darjeeling, to represent the Hindu 
viewpoint on the question of a revision of the communal ratio in the Public 
Services. The deputation was led by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur ot Burdwan, 
Other members of the deputation were: Dr. Syama Prasad Mvokherjce, Mr. N, 
K. Basu, Mr. 8. N. Bannerjec, Sir H. §. Paul, the Maharaja of Mymensingh 
and Mr. N. C. Chatterjee. 
Presiding over the Provincial Khilafat Conference in Bombay, Begum 
Mohammed Ali made a fervent appeal to Moslems to sink their differences and 
work unitedly to protect their rights. 


28th. An appeal to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to protect the rights of 
Hindus, who were a minority community in the province, was contained in the 
memorandum submitted by the deputation of Hindu leaders, which waited on His 
Excellency at Darjeeling to represent the community’s view point on the question 
of fixing a communal ratio in the Public Serviecs, The dajntation contended 
that it was a fit cause for involving the special responsibilites of the Covernor 
under the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instruetions. Hindus, 
the memotandum stated, asked for no special privileges, “but demanded fair and 
equitable treatment. They claim that no arbitrary restrictions should be imposed 
on them and the ficld should be left open to free and fair competition.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premicr, replied to the letter 
of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Party in the Assemb! 
refuting several charges, which he characterized as unfounded, against himeelf, 
the Bengal Government and the Coalition Varty and sought Sj. Bose’s co-opera- 
tion in solving the problem of fixing a communal ratio for the services. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, writing in the National Herald on the “All-India 
Congress Commitice and After’, stated, “The High Command, as it is called, 
may have erred often enough, and it has certainly acted in an authoritarian way 
but to suggest that it tends towards Faavist methods is to exhibit ignorance.” 
He dealt with the growing schism in the Congress and criticized the formation 
OMe Obedellah ‘Sindhi, speaking at the A 

r. Qbeidullah Sindhi, speaking at the Provincial Jamait-Ul-Ulem 
Conference at Moradabad stressed the need for Hindu Muslim unity to attalt 
India’s freedom. He advised Muslims to join the Congress. 
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The District Magistrate of Lucknow renewed the curfew order for a further 
period of three weeks in view of the continued strained relations between Shias 
and Sunnis. 


29th. The Conference of Ministers at Simla suggested a plan of action against 
communal propaganda, in a communique, which contained among other things, 
“Tt is recommended that provincial Governments supply one another with details 
of their riot schemes so far as these have been repared for areas where commu- 
nal or other disturbances are likely, 


80th. At Rajkot, the case of Sunnis in connexion with the Tabarra agitation at 
Lucknow was placed before Mahatma Gandhi by Junab Zafar-ul-Mulk. A Shia 
deputation had seen Mahatma Candhi betore. 

The Government of Assam issued a communique drawing attention to the 
activities of certain persons misleading tenants in the permanently settled areas 
regarding payment of rents, and removing misunderstandings with regard to this 

uestion. 
: The Working Committee of the Kathiawar Tolitieal Conference met Mahatma 
Gandhi, at Rajkot, when Muahatmaji explained to them his new policy towards the 
States. He also listened to the accounts of the state of affuirs in the 
various parts of Kathiawar. 


Bist. The All-India Congress Executive decided to intervene in the labour strike at 
Digboi. Dr. Rajendra Vrasud sent a telecram to Mr. Sudhin Paramanik, a 
labour leader, to come and sec him. Mr. Patamanik met Dr. Rajendia l'ragad. 

The Aryan League at New Delhi passed resolutions regarding the Hyderabad 
Satyagraha. One resolution reyictted the “unfortunate imeident” at Sholapur, 
“leading to the loss of some Jives”, while another repretted that the order of the 
District Magistrate of Sholapur oideting all Arya Satyagiahis to quit shoulapur 
within 12 hours was diastic and unjust. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson, in the memorandum sulmitted by him to the Royal Com- 
mission on the West Indies, stressed on the urgent need of Indian settlers in 
Jamaica, British Giuiana and Tiinidad in the matter of housing, cducation, land 
settlement and employment. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, m1) an article on “Federation” in the Nattonal Herald, 
said, “I*ederation cannot come. It is dead and there is no magic potion that 
will give it life.” 


June 1939 


ist. The Hindu leaders’ deputation that waitcd on the Governor of Bengal (May 
2?th) in connexion with the question of the communal ratio in the publie serie 
ces, issued a statement, in reply to the Bengal Premier, to the cflect that the 
Statement of the Chief Minister on the memorandum of the Hindu delegation 
had not come to them as a surpuisc, It also said, “It is interesting to. find Mr. 
Fazlul Hug, of all persons, posing as the champion of ‘real Hindu-Moslem unity” 
after all his aggressive and unjustifiable anti-Llindu outbuists during the last two 
years, and specially after his Calcutta Municipal Bill and his anti-Hindu — propo- 
Sale with regaid to the public services”. 

Mr. J.QG, Shearer, Special Sessions Judge, Ranpur, sentenced three men to 
death, eight to transportation for life and five others to various terms of impri- 
sonment : the case arising out of the murder of Major R. L. Bazalpette, Political 
Agent, Orissa Siates Agency, on January 5, at Ranpur during mob violence. 

he Bombay Chamber of Commerce strongly protested against the introduction 
of prohibition in Bombay. 
oulana Habibur Rahaman, the Ahrar leader, speaking at the U. P. Ahrar 
Political Conference at Meerut, asserted that the cry of Islam in danger raised 
the Muslim League was baseless and was intended to mislead the ignorant 
oslem masses for the selfish end of those wh» claimed to be the leaders of the 
community. 


2nd. 22 influential Moslem leaders, including the Premiers of Bengal and the 
Punjab, suggested voluntary renunciation by Shias and Sunnis of the right 
claimed by them to public recitation of the Tabarra and the Madhe Sahaba, _res- 
tively. Such renunciation, the leaders urged, would offer a reasonable basis 

or an honourable settlement. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued an appeal to Shins to suspend Civil Disobe- 
dience pending an amicable settlement he proposed to undertake m the Shia 
Sunni dispute at Lucknow. 


8rd. §j. Subhas Chandia Bose’s announcement of the list of office bearers and 
members of the executive council of the Bengal Piovincial Congress Committee, 
ave 118e to considerable resentment among members of the groups in the B, P. 
. C. in oposition to §). Bose. 
The Jamait-ul-Ulema Conference, Bengal, was held in Calcutta : some excite- 
ment maiked the proceedings, the political creed of the body being identical with 
that of the Congress : 1t aroused the opposition of Moslem Lacie sympathisers, 
Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congiets Party in the Bengal Assembly, 
in his presidential addiess at the Pabna Distiuct Politacal Conference, made a 
stiong criticism of the policy of the Bengal Ministry and wged that the Con- 
gress should give up its conscivatism and cultivate a “revolutionary psychology.” 


4th Mahatma Gandhi enunciated his new technique in Bombay, regarding the 
Indian States poem accoiding to his new hiht in a statemcnt on Tiavancore. 
He said, “The Rajkot agitation teaches me that it 18 not enough to bave with- 
drawn the charges against fi C. P. Ramaswami. But it 18 necessary to re- 
covnive that the Tiavancoreans have not only to reckon with the Maharaja, but 
also with his Diwan.” 

Mr. Rajendia Prasad, the Congiess President, referred to the dissensions in the 
Congress 1anks. He said, “In a vast country and in a big organisation as the 
Congress, differences of opinion were bound to exist No body should be alaim- 
ed: they were all one and the same with 1regaid to the ultimate objective, name- 
ly, the attamment of Purina Swara)” Jn this connexion he also mentioned the 
constitution committee, which was meeting in Bombay, and added that numerous 
sngvestions were under consideration for amending, the constitution of the Congress. 

Mr. B G Kher, the Bombay Premier, in opening the Western and Central 
India Haiyan Sevak Conference at Poona, eapressed the view that ‘untouchabili- 
ty’ as a recognized part of Hindu custom would disappear in the next few ycars, 
at least from the Bombay Presidency. 

The Ulema Conference which was holding its second day’s session in Calcutta, 
was dissolved by the police, following continuous uproar for about an hour and half. 

fh Subhas Chandia Bose, addressing the Pabna J)istiuict Pohtical Conference, 
at Hetampur, said, “The ‘Forward Bloc’ 1s the product of historical nec essit 
and it has been born at the 1iyht time and in the proyer manner” He added, 
“If this task had been yostponed o1 dclaycd, the mtermmal crisis mipht have 
appeared at a time when the cxternal ci sis was overtaking us” 

ulers and Ministers of the States in_ the Lastern Atates Agency met in 
Calcutta to discuss problems attaclung to ‘Federation’, 

Mi. Baynath Bajoriaa M LL. A. (Central) presiding at the annual general 
meeting of the Marwari Association, in Calcutta, stronply condemned the policy 
of present day labour leaders id fomenting stiikes for personal reasons. 


5th. Mr. V. D Savarkar, presiding over the Mahakoshal Provincial Uindu Maha- 
sabha Conference at Jubbulpore, observed, “The Ilimdu Mahasabha wants to 
defend the just nights of Hindus without encroaching upon those of other com- 
munitics It does not want any weightage or privileges such as other communi- 
ties are claiming.” 


6th. The Constitution Committee appointed by the All-India Congress Committee 
at its meeting in Calcutta, suggested several important and far 1reachin 
amendments to the Congress Constitution, in Bombay. the Committee sugges 
continuous membership and a peimanent Congress register in order to avoid 
bogus membership. No person should be a Congress delegate or an office 
bearer whose name had not appeated on the Congress register for the last three 
sears. The Committee- also recommended fixed constituencies, metead of 
changing constituencies. 

In the Serampore subdivision in Bengal, about 15,000 operatives went on strike 

in three jute mille. The mille affected were the Victoria Jute Mill, the the North 
Shamnugger Jute Mill and the Angus Jute Mill. 


7th. The Rulers’ Council, Estern States Agency, concluded their deliberations in 
Calcutta ; they considered the report of the Committee of Ministers and agreed 


with ite views to support generally the Liydar: Committee recommendations on 
Federal matters. tall : : 
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The Calcutta High Court held the opinion that the Ministry of a province 
did not form pat of the Executive Government of the Province in the sense 
employed by Sec 17, I P. C. on two references made by two Presidency 
Magistiates of Calcutta a1ising out of two sedition casea pending against the 
Basumati, a vernacular daily. 


8th, The one birth day of His Majesty the King Emperor was celebrated 
ughout India. 
a a1 Prakash Narain, the Congress Socialist leader ciiticized in Patna the 
aims of 8) Subhas Bose’s new paity, the Forward Bloc In the course of a 
statement suggesting the consolidation of all left forces in the Congress he de- 
clared, “The Congiess 8 not a pailament where opposing parties must try to 
oust one anothe: fiom powe1. It 18 a ‘fiont’ the unity of which must not be 
impaired.” 
he proposed changes in the Congress constitution suggested by the Congress 
Constitution Committee in Bombay, evoked a great deal of interest among 
Congress ciucles in Calcutta who welcomed the proposals as an_ improve- 
ment on the old constitution and which might check “coiruption and malprac- 
tices” The suggestion of the Committee regarding continuous membciship and 
maintenance of a permanent Congress 1egiste1, was particularly appreciated 
The National Planning Committee in Bombay favoured a system of licensing 
of new iactories and also the regulation of the existing factozles 


8th Dr Rajendia Prasad, the Congress President, visited Calcutta and resumed 

the discussion of the situation at Digbor, where the workers of the Assam Oil 
Company went on stiike fo. some time Those who yanticiyated in the talks 
included Mr G N_ Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, Mr Fakiuddin Ali Ahmed, 
the Finance Minister, Assam, M1 JTinzeman, acting peneral manaye: of the oil 
company Mr Sudbindia Paramanik, strikers’ 1emesentative, Di B C Roy and 
Di Fiafulla Chandia Ghose 

An infoimal investiture was held following a Atate banguet at the Danjeching 
Government House, when the Govezno1 of Bengal presented sanad» and badges to 
several persons 

The Sind Assembly passsed the Anti-Dowry Bull 


10th His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, presiding over a joint conference of Indian Princes, 1epicsentatives of 
ceitain Rulers and States’ Ministers in Bombay, sticssed on the importance 
of joint ation on the pait of the Puimcly Onder both in ied to 
Federation and othe: reforms in the States ‘Ihe gencral and politual aspects 
of the revised diaft of the Instrument of Accession ware also discussed in the 
above conference i Akbar Hydan, Mi Madhab Rao of Mysore, M1 Zaidi of 
Rampore and M1 Zutshi of Rewa expressed thei vicws 
Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, M 1 A (Central) in his yresidentiul address at the 
Nagpur Dnvisional Moslem Fohtical Conference, at Nayyur, mde a fervent 
appeal for unity in Moslem 1anks under the Moslem Lea.ue banner 
aja haheb Aditya Pratap Singh 1 co of Serarkella, (Orissa) at a larpely attended 
Durbar, announced some imyortant political concessions, such as the establishment 
of Village panchayats, Pur yanchayats (local bodics for specified areas) and a Praja 
Paiisha (Centi al xzepresentative body) and the majo: portion of the States’ re- 
Venue for administrative expenditure. 


12th A Bengal Government communique announced the decisions of the Bengal 
Ministry on the question of revision of the communal ratio im the Public ser- 
vices it said, ‘‘Lhe basic ; ercentage of reservation for Moslems in diect recuit- 
ment will be 50 percent. bor ernment have further accepted the principle that 
oe that qualified candidates are available, 15 percent of appointments by 
irect recruitments shall be 1cserved for the scheduled castes, but such 1eserva- 
tion shall not excced 30 percent of Non-Moslem direct az} omtments ” 
The conference of the Indian Princes id the Ministers concluded in 
mbay, after adopting a resolution disayy1oving certain terms of the Federal 
echeme provided in the revised diaft of the Instrument of Accession, circulated 
among the Piinces. ‘he Conference recorded its behef that ‘it could not be the 
eee of His Majesty’s Government to close the doo: on an All-India Federa- 
on. 
The Hyda1: Committee on Federation which met in Bombay under the chair- 
manship of Sir Akbar Hydan, Pmme Munister, Hyderabad State, came to the 
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conclusion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Accession were unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of treaty rights, rights of internal administration, 
and the economic rights of the States. The Committee suggested modifications 
in the draft on the above points. 


14th. His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior issued a proclamation 
announcing a scheme of constitutional reforms for the State. 


15th. His Ifighness the Jam Sahcb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, in the course of a speech in Bombay elucidated the objection of the 
Indian Princes to the Federal scheme; incidentally he traced the origin of the 
Federal scheme. 

Dr. Rajendra Yrasad, the Congress President, in an interview at Patna, on 
the Princes’ rejection of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession 
said, “If things are left where they are, one may take it that Federation is dead.” 
“The decision of the Piinees must have come as a great shock to ardent 
advocates of Federation, although it must have been known to many that the 
(the Princes) were not as favourably inclined towards it as they were suppos 


&j. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a Press interview at Lahore, said, “The problem 
before India is no Jonzer how to resist Federation. The problem really is as 
to what we shall do if Federation is quietly shelved. On this point my = mind 
is perfectly clear that times are so opportune that we shall be committing 
political suicide if we do not avail omselves of the opportuniucs by taking the 
the initiative and forcing the issue of Purna Swaraj.” 


17th. Mahatma (Gandhi wrote an artiile in the Hartjan and inserted a letter from 
the Most Rev. Dr. Thomas 1). Roberts, &. J., Archbishop of Bombay, elucidating 
certain moral issues raised by the inauguration of ynobibition in) the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The J)irector of the Jnformafion Bureau, Punjab, issued a communique 
containing a warning that firm action, inclading the enforcement of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, would be taken, 1f necessary, against the organizers of 
the Kisan Satyagraha in Lahote. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Moradabad planned to strengthen its 
morement in the United Provinces: the Mahasabha expressed the view that the 
United Provinces Congress and the U. P. Government failed to protect the 
interests of the Hindus in the provinces. 


18th. §j. Subhas Bose was accorded a great welcome on his arrival at the T’eshawar 
City railway station. THe was taken in procession to the Cantonment. Sj. Bose 
narrated the cireumstances Icading to the formation of the ‘Forward Bloc’ and 
sail that the present Working Committee of the Congress was composed 
get of “Gandhiites” and did not enjoy the confidence of the Congress as 
a whole. 

Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel met the Mysore State Congress Delevation at 
Bombay, re: reforms in Indian ftates. Pandit Nehru maughesied that it was 
not desirable to lower the immediate demand of the Rtates’ people, namely, full 
responsible Government and explaincd that non-acceptance of the reforms by 
the States’ people, if found unsatisfactory at any staye, need not necessarily 
mean immediate mass civil disobedience. The question of maga action was 
after all entirely dependent upon the inherent strenzth of the States’ peuple 
themselves. 

Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in a signed article in the Bengal 
Government journal, quoted figures of service qualifications of Hindus and 
Moslems in the Bengal Secretariat. Ile said. “In the case of non-Moalems, the 
percentage of officers possessing maximum qualification is 33 percent; but in 
the case of Moslem officers those possessing maximum qualifications are 40 
percent. Regarding minimum qualifications it will be found that of tho 
non-Moslems, 24 percent possess only the base minimum qualification and even 
less; but, in the case of Moslems, only 16 percent possess minimum 
qualifications.” 


19th. At Cawnpore, the police had to open fire to deal with the situation following 
communal rioting over the Ratbjatra festival. ‘There was a fracas near the 
Moolganj mosque when brickbate were thrown at the Rathjatra procession. 
Sardar Patel advised the Mysore State Congress deputation that they should 
once again approach the Mysore State authorities with their demand for full 
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responsible Government before taking a final decision as to their future course 
of action. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in the course of a statement appealed to Shia 
leaders in Lucknow to suspend Satyagraha. 


20th. At Cawnpore, where communal rioting had broken out over the Rathjatra 
procession, the situation was rather calm. The procession, which broke up in 
GeomtG ia previous dny, was taken out, a record crowd accompanying the 
Rath (Car). 

The Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Party 
at a meeting in Calcutta, adopted a resolution welcoming the formation of the 
Forward Bloc by §j. Subhas Bose, the programme of which “can serve as the 
basis of a common programme on which the entire Left can combine.” 


22nd. Tho Congress Working Committee decided to postpone till the next Congress, 
consideration of the amendment to clause 5 ~) of the Congress Constitution, 
sugested by the Constitution Sub-Committee. The amendment souvht to exclude 
such Congressmen who were office bearers of communal bodies or any other 
organizations whose programmes and policies were opposed to those of the Con- 
press, from holding any executive fosition in Congress oryanizations. ‘Lhe 
Committee considered the Digboi strike situation. 

Sj. Subhas Bose, presiding over the first A)'-India Forward Bloe Radical 
Conference, in Bombay, explained the aims and objects of the Forward Bloc and 
the necessity for its creation, 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference met in 
Bombay. Pandit Nehru presided. A Sub-Committee was appointed to collect 
material for the compilation of an authoritative book on the conditions prevailing 
in Indian States. 


28rd. The Congress Working Committee (in Bombay) discussed the position of 
Indians abroad, the relation between the Congress Committees in the provinces 
and the Congress Ministries and Mahatma Gandhi’s new “technique” regarding 
the agitation in Indian States The Working Committee decided that the provin- 
cial Congress Committees should not expect to dire't or dominate the Ministers, 
but the latter should keep in touch with the provincial Congress Committees and 
inform them of all their important moves. In the case of acute difference the 
matter should be referred to the Congress Tarliamentary Sub-Committee whose 
decision shall be final. 

The programme of the Forward Bloc was adopted by the All India Forward 
Bloc Radieal Conference in Bombay ; the Conference approved the formation of 
a “Left Consolidation Committee” consisting of the representatives of the left 
wing and the Forward Bloc, or giving effect to a common and agreed prozramme 
and also to bring about complete consolidation and unity of the entire left wing 
of the Conpress. 


24th. Mr. Rajendra Frasad, the Congress President, addressing the All India Con- 
press Committee which met in Bombay for its three day session made an appeal 
for unity and discipline among Congressmen to meet the situation facing the 
country in various spheres. Mr. Trasad referred to the international situation, 
particularly India’s attitude to war and Federation. ana deplored “the forces of 
disintegration that were at work in the country and the domestic faction and 
internal conflict” in the Congress. 

The All India Congress Committee diseussed the position of Indians overseas, 
and accepted an amendment to the Congress constitution seeking to extend the 
“probation” period of a member enabling him to exercise the right of franchise 
from 3 months toa year. The Committee also passed resolutions protestin 
against the Ceylon Government’s action in trying to eject Indian settlers aid 
another condemning the South African Government’s segregation proposals. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya moved the resoluticn un Ceylon ; Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
moved the resolution on the South African yuestion. 

Gandhiji wrote in the Hartjan under the caption “Its implications” dealing with 
statements made by him with regard to Indian States. He said, “The positive 
implication of the Rajkot chapter in my life is the discovery that the non-violence 
claimed for the movement since 1920, marvellous though it was, was not unadul- 
terated. The results though brilliant would have been far richer if our non- 
violence had been complete”, 
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95th. The Dicboi strike situation was considered bn the Congress Working Com- 
mittee. Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, the Premier of Assam, was present ; he acquain- 
ted the members of the Working Committee with details of the dispute between 
the workers and their employers, and the attitude of the management of the Oil 
Company to the demands of the strikers. The Committee framed a tentative 
resolution to be placed before the All India Congress Committee. 

The All India Congresss Committee passed practically all the amendments to 
the Congress Constitution suggested by the Sub-Committee with a view to pur- 
ging the organization of ‘Corruption’. There was a lively discussion on_ the 
clauses regarding eligibility for election to Provincial or District Congress Com- 
mittees, the exclusion of members of communal organizations from office in the 
Conyress, and the appointment of election ‘Tribunals. 


26th. The All India Congress Committee in Bombay passed by 130 votes to 60, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s resolution prohibiting the launching of civil disobe- 
dience by Conyzressmen without the previous sanction of the provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. The resolution was strongly opposed by Swami Sahajananda 
Saraswati, leader of the All India Kisan Organization, who said the motion, if 
accepted, would have the effect of diiviny out of the Congress those who took 
part in the peasant movement, 

The Congress Working Committee circulated among the members of the All 
India Congress Committee its resolution on the Digboi strike situation. 

The Raja of Dhenkanaj, Orissa, at a special Darbar in the Rang Mahal, 
announced a number of reforms, which were on the lines on the reforms 
announced by the Raja of Seraikella. There was an introduction for the first 
time of an elective element in the administration of the civil welfare of the people. 


27th. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its four-day session in Bombay 
after passing the Working Committee’s resolution on the Digboi labour dispute, 
and a non-official motion for the formation of a separate Andhra Province, The 
Digboi resolution appealed to the Company to accept the sugwestion of the 
Congress President for the settlement of the dispute. failing which the Congress 
advised the Assam (rovernment to undertake leyislation for making acceptance 
for the decision of conciliatiun boards oblizatory and to take steps to stop the 
renewal of the base to the yenish! on its termination. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Moncylenders Bill, without any 
Opposition. 

" he Congress Premiers, who met in conference in Bombay, decided on concerted 
action to fight the evil of communalism. 

(ieneral administrative problems confronting the various Provincial Congress 
Committees, especially in view of the new changes in the Congress constitution, 
were discussed at a conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congresa 
Committees, in Bombay. Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, presided 
and over 2U Secretaties, who weie iu Bombay in connexion with the All-India 
Congress Committee, attended. 

The All-India Conference of the League of Radical Oongressmen was held in 
Poona, Mr. M. N. Roy presided. 


28th, The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, 1939. The Council adopted an amendment reducing the number of nomi- 
nated seats by four, including the three reserved for scheduled castes, 

§}. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a speech in Bombay, declared that 
he believed, contrary to what many ae leaders of the Congress believed, 
that the time was now ripe for India to embark upon an active struggle for 
independence. A splendid opportunity for demanding independence from Britain 
would be lost if not availed of now. 
The Maharaja of Dhenkanal, at a special Darbar, announced certain reforms in 

his State including remission of 6 months to all prisoners undergoing imprison- 
ment in the jails of the State, the resuscitation of the old village panchayat, the 
setting up of a Praja Parishad with 26 nominated rmemabers front all over the 
ae and the improvement of the organization and the personnel of the High 
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Notes on Indian History 


Tt has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” has, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past— 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned with- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incursion into the 
ave that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. C. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebule” have probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where wecan now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at Jast, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 


Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galactical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebule beyond that time still. Be- 
yinning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bearing 
on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or les» fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or ee have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. Anl that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific 
lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of 
vreat use to the comparative mytholoyist, phylologist and anthropologist. 


But even the historian who secks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc., 
we can built a possible or even probable frame-work of chronoloyy into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have todistiguish between structural or morphological history and organic, 
“physiological” history. 


Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C, Recently, however, a very 
old and, apparently, ahigh order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley in the Panjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India 
in so remote a past (when the indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, 
yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may 
eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedic history. 
The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the sub- 
continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation 
as a sort of wedge driven into Western India—the whole of which was still at the low 
level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the Dravidian ‘light’ level)—probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer, 
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We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even lessthan probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 


THE RIGVEDA 


The Rigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that we possess—appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the land of 
“Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Runge which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered and 
driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, still 
continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into the fold of Arvan 
socicty and culture. And in heing absorbed they did not fail to impart some little 
part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial 
or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The poe of Aryanisation in 
language, culture ete. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and 
dezrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from 
Aryan influence and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of 
the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, 
culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected process. But on the other 
hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan system is also in many places, deep and 
unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but 
not lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures without 
losing, the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without at the same 
time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in them— 
has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has 
meant oryanic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, be claimed for the political or national unity with which histories 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diversity which lies on the surface. Indiato them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule 
of the British. Of course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic relizions — 
Muhammedanism and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of 
what we may call the genius of India. In other words, aslow but sure process of 
cultural assimilation even of this “militant” factors wes going apace. Buddhism, 
which had risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but yet asa revolt from 
within—and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in 
the land ofits birth by being eventually absorbed and apsin.ilated into the parent 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their 
accounts” with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living 
peaceably side by side with one another and with the latter. 


_ This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a 
commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smashed 
up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily 
shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm 
of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There 
have been many raids inta India and invasions before and after Christ, but it isa 
travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short- 
lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of Cazni 
which ever swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of 
yards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power—and the final subju- 
*ation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only fora time 
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during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be borne in 
mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three 
thousand ,years. And it should be remembered further that when the British in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had 
to settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South but 
mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the Maham- 
medan Power in India. 


UNITARY INDIAN EMPIRE 


But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against Tndia developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Koman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past ot which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
vo, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not acommon achievement. As 
we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. Tndia has fought, and fought bravely, for the intemity of her sacred 
Tand, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State’ as such or an Empire as 
puch. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of centralised State contiol. The all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State ayency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 


Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and tenden- 
cies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception o 
those hiyher values; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
torces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and detence. 


Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Biahmins, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything hke full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that ny do contain mate- 
rialy for 1econstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, belicfs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
yreatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which ,has, through a long, long march, at last » brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
oy without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
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much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is nearly the highest 
and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 


Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 
Tndia proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Panjab, and he had to po 
back only adding abit of India to his vast Empire. Ile had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 


CHANDRAGUPTA AND ASOKA 


After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
jieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too ; owerful 
tor the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity aud integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the rerult of the foimidable op} Osition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the (Gireek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereiun of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandiagupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the }cople, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an leaucnt and admuir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attammed by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilsation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations that flowished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greck, Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta's 
son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
yood of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glonous 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral 
and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow -being. With commend- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by lis great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that authority and power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s remwm 
is therefore rightly held to be an eyoch in the history of the would. Tis edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Maurya Emyire setting into the requisite haidness. Jndepen- 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen-cvhi) came in a surge of 
migration which swept all before them, and in the first centuary A. D. a considerable 
portion of North-west India came under their influence. 


GupeTa DYNASTY 


Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and asa patron 
and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of | the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another } ower in 
middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was azam 
shifted to seg eats in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Beet el who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administra- 
tion, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, 
a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to 
his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. 
Towards the end of the fith century— when the White Huns from Central India began 
to pour themselves into India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty set. (during whore regime, 
it should be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism 
and Brahmanical culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Purnas ; 
but this reviving process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful 
assimilation). More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the ae dynasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no 
mean success the greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times—Asoka, Exmperor 
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Harsha, who consolidated his authority practically over the whole of Northern India 
in the beginning of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, 
his high intellectual attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. 
An account of his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, 
India is still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 


MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the medieval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and hace in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was being enacted avery interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andhias, Bullavas, Chalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors. 
Kashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest. 
But we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
pes was the riseof the Rajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste 
‘shatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was the chief opposition 
that the waves of Mohamedan invasion coming one after another ever since the 
second quarter of the 7th century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. (Cuzrat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama of 
elk ascendency—a drama so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism 
and sacrifice for the sacred cause of liion and liberty that they have ever since 
lived in human memory as models which tuture generations of patriots In any country 
might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern 
India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated 
it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi 
Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu 
rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still 
factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it should he noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won; that the first Mahammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th 
century. Even this did nut mean either a complete or final subjugation of India. 
And there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, 
strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 
The centuries of the medieval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack of 
litical unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
t was nota “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“castes” and the four Ashrams or “stages” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Buddhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in_ the older order of Indian customs and institutions, 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), seicnce and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value. (reat poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
hilosophers like Shankaracharyya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and masters 
in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed that an 
age of political dis-equilibrium aud confusion in India was yet not pepe an 
age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul of India 
could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled politics. 
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But whilst this was t1ue for some time 1t could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution We do not, however, propose fo continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and Buitish periods The history of these} erods 18 
mote scttled and definite in features and these are, generally well-known, One sperial 
teature, which 18 not always clearly 1e.oznised and to which we should hke to draw 
attention 18 this Fiom the twelfth century 1yht up tothe ehteenth, or even for 
some time late, the Hindu power of 1evival and 1egenciation of initiation and execu- 
tion, was nevet like dead o1 even dying Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijayanagar 1n the South, those of Pratap Shivay and the Peshwas in the west 
(we do not mention some otheis e g_ those in Benyal) would now and then, 

roudly lift then heads ann challenze the authoitty of the great Moslem emperois 

nde: that authoity, too, there floushed many great Hindu administrato1~, Ministers, 
governors, geneials and financiers In short, during the Mohamedan era the Hindu 
genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent 


THE MOHAMMEDAN RULL 


The Mohammedan conqueiors, azain, fiom Mahomed Ghon whe wiested the s eptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Puithviray after a fist unsuccessful attempt came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foraznas India was the land 
of their adoption Raids like those by Chen zis Khan o1 Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not repiesent the normal course of events India suffered and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquennz ardour and prosclytisine zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan i1ulers But the gicat Moshuls were as much children of 
the coil” as the humblest of the Hindu ‘heathen And this sharing toether by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common = heuth and home naturally tended 
to bieed a consciousness of commuuuty of interesta in both is Indias offspring 
There was a steady assimilation of the semity and Indo Aryan cultures also and 
even a glowing understanding and appreciition of one relazion by the other The 
1eliions touched and even blended with ea h other at their hi -hest punters g om 
Sufism and Vedanti mysthism They also met and evolved a bioaw common 
‘shiine” to which folk beliefs, practies and institutions would) bring their united 
homize Even acommon dialect (Urdu or Hindusthand) was evolved between the two 
in Noithern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature The patronage 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Musu Architecture etc was also trutful 
of very fine result) Indias wealth attracted the tride and commerce of the whole 
civilised world In fact Amera on the West Indicy was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market British, Fiench Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market and cventualls for politcal 
eh in India Tt 18 also worthy of note that even undet the sway of such mister 
uw] monaichs as Sher Shah, Akbat or Autanzzeb the government of the country was 
in the main decentralised allowin,’ provincial and local autonomy—down = to the 
autonomy of the villave units —to adequately function Even petty lo al chiets—hke 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unleaint the ait ot hehting and 
rovelning So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability. like Shivan 
ol example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement lus hih jolitical 
aspirations Jt was the very large measure of local automony and local imtiative that 
existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of 
the kingdoms of Hyde: Ali and the Nizamin the south = And Brush Power in India 
in 1f8 lise to paramountey found its most formidable mv als or powerful allies in them 


Tn 1999, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth some merchants ot London formed 
an assoviation fot the purpose of trade with India and this assoation wae granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was suet a trading concern 
establishing facto1ies in the east and west cousts of India aid in Bengal and admints 
teling its affairs in the three ‘presidencies’ whih were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Duatois at home In course of time 
however, chiefly with a view to preservimge and consolidating ity growing and 
extensive trade in India, in_ the ie of the French ivalry and intugue and 
e prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land it established mihta 
garrison of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it wi 
territorial responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, 
which raised a tiading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
Intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died dowa im India, One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 17.7 The battle was won with the 
Of faithful native battalions, and with the active 01 passive support of the 
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generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worth 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence an 
prestize abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
by acts of Parliament (1773, 1784; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a (Grovernor-General-in-Council, was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Uom- 
pany ceased to bea commercial concern and bevame fa political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was trauciorrel from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
Inia are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parhament. It ha, not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
lezislative bodies, but its motions resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919,a binding effect on 
the Government. 


India’s contributions and_ sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “ aprogressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations, 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in a-tual function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Act 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the 
“nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In practice the 
transference ot certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than 9 
complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative hodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non- 
official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction 
in the hands of the popular partics. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, 
the main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, 
would not first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. 
}as and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swara) Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. (tencrally, however, 
the system has worked though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia- 
tion. We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White 
Statutory Simon Commission, to which even the maa co-operating liberals 
refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming 
holder day by day, and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal 
of India complete Independence or Purna Swaraj, A campaign of civil disobedience 
followed to create “sanctions under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been 
really at the helm of Congress affairs since the early twentics. The Round Table 
idea was broached rather too late; hut Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is 
known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The result of 
the delilerations of that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress 
avain withdrew its offer of co-operation. 


India in Home Polity 
Introduction 


We began our study of the events and developments in India that had 
happened during the last six months of 1938 with deploring the controversy 
that followed the Ministerial Crisis in the Central Provin- 

A Fore-ranner of 


Congress President- °°8 and Berar. Living ata distance from the scene of 
ial Controversy  COnflict, we made an attempt to take a detached view of 


things as far as it was humanly possible for us. We 
explained how in tho absence of traditions of joint responsibility in Ministries 
under modern conditions yet to be developed in the country, three Ministers 
of the province were found refusing to tender resignation when called upon 
todo so by the Premier, Dr. Narayan Vashkar Khare; we explained 
how Dr. Khare had been led by the Instrument of Instruction issued by 
the Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, Sardar Vallav- 
bhai Patel, and by the letter of Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, member of the 
Working Committee and oneof the three members of the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee, that he was free to make and un-make his Ministry, and 
how acting on his belief he resigned his first Ministry and reconstituted 
his second with three new members; we gave expression to the feeling 
shared by public opinion that takes interest in political happenings that we 
failed to understand why the Working Committee of the Congress should 
have taken such a serious view of this provincial bickering, should have 
taken sides in it. By those opinions we still stand, though we were not 
prepared for the bitterness of controversy that followed this Ministerial 
re-shuffle. Personal and sectional and linguistic feelings have been roused 
by the steps taken to solve the problems that have been corroding the unity 
of Indian life, that have been disrupting forees of cohesion in areas wider 
than those confined within the frontiers of that particular province. These 
developments have created in the public mind doubts about the leadership 
of the Congress, have generated a cynicism in the country that is not shock- 
ed by any weakness or injustice made manifest in the public hfe, in the 
leadership of public life in India. In our study of these events we have 
more than once conceded that the claims made by the Congress Working 
Committee to discipline in Congress ranks are justifiable at all times; at 
the present phase of India’s struggle for political rights they are a pre-condi- 
tion of success. In the ©. FP. and Berar Ministerial affair we have 
deplored and criticised the latter developments that showed a failure of 
nerves, an excitability of temper in the controversialists, and in the case of 
Dr Kharo and his supporters the absence of that spirit of dignified accept- 
ance of an unjust decision that retrieves political reputation and regains 
public sympathy. In modern India’s public life the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, founder of the Servant of India Society, showed by his example 
how a public man could outlive unpopularity and public calumny. 


When we commented on the happenings relating to the C. P. and 
Berar Ministerial imbroglio, wo could not imaginc—none in India could 
—that over the India which owed allegiance to the 
Equation in Indian National Congress wculd burst another controversy 
the Controversy With the beginning ofthe new year of 1939, that angry 

lightning would throw a lurid glare on a wide section of 
political life, confusing the mind of the people, creating dissensions among 
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the rank and file of Congressmon, oxposing the spirit of disunity in the 
leadership of the organisation, holding in abeyanco almost all Congress 
activities for about six months. This storm of controversy covered the 
whole face of the country ;_ fel!ow-workers, comrades in work and sacrifice, 
were separated from one another ; doubts were thrown on one another's 
honosty ; the well of associated work was defiled and poisoned. Without 
taking a tragic view of things, conceding that such outbursts of temper are 
a part and lot of modern democratic arrangements of political work, we are 
constrained to say that judging by the known facts of the whole contro- 
versy Sri Subhas Chandra Basu has emerged out of it with dignity. 
Perhaps, his sudden illness rendered him incapable of joining in the ex- 
change of angry courtesies that marked the controversy; his temperament 
also helped him to bear up against the assaults that are part of such contro- 
versies. This charactcristic of his camo out in tho following words uttered 
when he, as President of the Working Committee of the Congress, had to 
carry out the drastic judgment on Dr. Khare: 

“I may point out that a leader has to pay the price of leadership. In the event 
of success, he often gets more praise and credit than he probably deserves, and 
in the event of failure, he frequently gets all the blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, therefore, grudge if on occasions he seems to be judged harshly 
by his followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, the general becomes 
the Hero; if things go wrong he 18 punished severcly.” 

This test of leadership was laid down in the last week of July, 1988 or 
the first week of August. Before six months wero out the man who had 
laid if was called upon to face it, to pass through this cruel process of 
judgment. And he came out of it cool and collected before tha watching 
public. 


The controversy arose out of the election of the President to the Tripuri 
session of the Indian National Congress, its annual session. The Press 
was publishing and featuring speculations with regard 

Meiners to it, with regard to the persons who might be set up 
gress President for this post of honour, of responsibility. The names of 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 

of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu were prominently montionod ; it was hoped 
that two of them would retire, leaving the election to be unanimous. The 
election was to be held on the 29th of January, 1939. On the 20th January 
a statement by Moulana Sahib was sent to the Press that for rcasons of 
health he could not agree to shoulder the burdens of the position, recom- 
mending at the same time the name of Dr. Pattabhi to the delegates. On 
the 21st Sri Subhas Chandra Basu sent a statement which gave the people 
an idea that the Presidential Election would be fought over. He gave 
his reasons for preferring this method of choosing the head of the supreme 
executive of the national organisation. With “the progressive sharpening 
of the anti-Imperialist struggle in India”, there had emerged “new ideas 
and ideologies, and problems and programmes’. And a feeling, an opinion, 
was growing in the country that “as in othor free countries the presidential 
election in India should be fought on the basis of different problems and pro- 
grammes’. Such contests would help in tho clarification of the issues, and 
“give a clear indication of the public mind” ; as such they may not be “un- 
desirable” things. In view of the increasing international tension and the 
prospective fight over Federation in India, the year (1939) will be “a 
momentous one in our national history” ; he was prepared to put this 
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question to the test whether or not the majority of the delegates demanded 
his services in the office. Specially when “up till now I have not received 
any suggestion or advice from a single delegate asking me to withdraw 
from the contest,” emphasised Subhas Babu. This statement also did 
not excite any curiosity in the mind of the general public. 


But the matter took a new complexion, an exciting complexion, when 
six members of the Congress Working Committee—Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, Sri Jayaramdas Daulatram, Sri 
Ce irning. Shankar Rao Deo, Sri Bhulabhai Desai and Prof. 
bers Startle the  Aripalani (General Secretary of the Congress)—issued a 
Public statement on the 24th of January from Bardoli questioning 
the validity of the reasons for a contest given in the 
statement of their President. The name of the place from which the 
statement was issued was significant, though the general public did not 
understand its significance till two weeks thence. It was at this place 
that the Working Committee of the Congress had held its sittings a little 
over a week back; Gandhiji was still there in residence at the Swaraj 
Ashram having advised and guided the delikerations of that meeting of 
the Congress Executive. The statement of the six members doubted the 
wisdom of setting up a precedent of contested elections for the position of 
the President of the Indian National Congress. “So far as we know 
hitherto the presidential elections have been unanimous,” said the 
signatories to the statement; they would have preferred to wait “for 
groater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect for one another’s opinions before making the Congress presidential 
election a matter of contest’. The crux of their argument, however, lay 
in the following words : 


ees We hold strong views about the forthcoming election.” 

“.... When he (Maulana Abul Kalam Azad) had finally decided to withdraw 
he had advocated Dr. Pattabhi’s election in consultation with certain of us. This 
decision was taken with much deliberation.” 

“We feel it is a sound policy to adhere to the rule of not re-electing the 
same President except under very exceptional circumstances.” 

_ "In the statement Mr. Subhas Bose has mentioned his opposition to Federa- 
tion. ‘This is shared by all the members of the Working Committee. ......... He 
has also mentioned ideologies, policies and programmes, All this, we feel, is not 
relevant to the consideration in the choice of the Congress President.” 

“The Congress bony and programmes are not determined by successive 
Presidents, If it were so the constitution would not limit the office to one year. 
The policy and proereame of the Congress when they are not determined by the 
Congress itself are determined by the Working Committee. The position of the 
President is that of a Chairman. More than this, the [President represents and 
ata as under constitutional monarchy, the unity and solidarity of the 
nation. 

“Any controversy over the election even on the score of policies and progra- 
mmes is, therefore, to be deprecated.” 


_ This statement of the six Congress leaders startlod the public out of 
indifference. A great resentment seized the public mind that an attempt at 
Dr. Pattabhi’s dictation, to dictate the free choice of the delegates, should 
Election Manifesto have been publicly made. They did not understand yet 

that Gandhiji was involved inthe matter ; they missed 
the significance of the words appearing in a statement issued by Dr. Patta- 
bhi Sitaramayya on the 26th of January which might be regarded as his 
Election Manifesto. These words deserve auotation : 
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“When the Maulana had withdrawn, when there was widespread desire on 
the part of Congressmen and others, and of a venerable patriarch (the italics are 
ours} and the elderly men of position .......When I, too, had reason to believe 
that as an alternative to the Manlana’s candidature mine would commend itself to 
many of my colleagues in the Working Committee.........1 felt my nomination as a 
candidate was a call to duty......... te 


The six leaders’ statement, however, started a controversy which held 
the field for almost six months. Leaders in the Congress, leaders of public 
life, took sides on one or other side of the controversy. 
Many of them can be quoted. But considerations of 
space compel us to economise in this respect The 
statement of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in reply to that of the six leaders’ 
clarifies cortain of the issues raised in the latter. It was made on the 
25th, January : 


“In an election contest between two members of the Working Committee 
one would not expect the other members to take sides in an organised manner, 
because that would obviously not be fair.” 

“Since the adoption of the new constitution of the Congress in 1934 the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by the President. 
eeanietacs The position of the President today is no longer analogous to that of the 
chairman of a mecting. The President is like a Prime Minister or President of 
the United States of America who nominates his own Cabinet,” 


Subhas Babu’s 
Counter-Statement 


But the most important of the criticisms of the six leaders’ statement, 
Grave Charges and the most damaging to the reputation of the maker of 
against Rightists those criticisms as a responsible public man specially 
ina public controversy of such far-reaching consequences to individuals 
as well as to the country, wore the following : 


“Tt is widely believed that there is prospect of a compromise on the Federal 
Scheme between the Right Wing of the Congress and the British Government during 
the coming year.” 

This charge, for a charge it was, was repeated on the 27th January’s 
statement in a more positive manner : 

“Can any body challenge the fact that a belief is widely held that during the 
coming year a ped ai will be effected between the British Government and 
the Right Wing of the Congress? This impression may be erroneous, but it is 
there all the same and nobouly can deny its existence. Not only that. It is gener- 


ally believed that a prospective list of Ministers for the Federal Cabinet has been 
already drawn up.” 


But we anticipate. On the 25th of January Sardar Vallavbhai Patel 

made from Bardoli a counter-statement to that issued by Sri Subhas 

Chandra Basu on the same date from Calcutta. He 

er emte ecu’ said that speaking personally he felt that in the election 

Scutcet issue, to quote his own words, “the matter is not one 

of persons or principles and not of leftists or rightists. 

The sole consideration is what is in the best interests of the country.’ And 

the following showed that on certain days in the second and third weeks 

of the month of January when the Working Committee of the Congress 
was holding its sittings at Bardolli, 

“At informal consultations at one stage or other at which Moulana Azad, Mr. 
Jawharlal Nehru, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Kripalani, 
Mahatma Gandhi and myself were present, not by design but by accident, it was 
agreed that if perchance the MouJana remained adamantine in his resistance, accord- 


ing to the constitution Dr. Pattabhi was the only choice left, since we were clearly 
of opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect Subhas Babu.” 
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This statoment of Sardar Ballavbhai’s irritated public feeling which 

was later reflected in the delegates’ voting in the presidential election. Here 

we should present to the readers a representative expres- 

Ja _ aa sion of public feeling which came from [Pundit Jawaharlal 

Reaction Nehru in his statement made from Almora on the 27th 

January, from the heart of the Kumaun Hills, above 

and beyond the dust and noise of controversy. He regretted that the 

Presidential Election controversy “had taken an unfortunate turn and wrong 
issues had beon raised.” 


“There is no question of conflict over Federation in this election.” 

‘Personally, I do not see what principles or programmes are at 
stake in this election. Ido not want it to be said at the end of the contest 
that a particular programme had been rejected when in fact it was not 
in issue.” 


With regard to the position and function of the President of the 
Congress, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru said that it was true that the Congress 
itself or the All-India Congress Committee “ultimately” laid down the 
policy. But ; 

“The President can, however, make a difference in the carrying out of the 
policy, and the Congress President is not, in my opinion, merely a Speaker.” 

With quoting another opinion on this particular matter—the position 
Working Committee’s and function of the President—given on the 25th January 

Constitution by Mr. Rafi Ahmcd Kidwai, Minister for Revenue in 
the Congress Ministry of the United Provinces, we shall lcave the 
pre-election controversy. 


_ “Sardar Patel contends that it is the Working Committee which guides the 
activities of the Congress and the President ie a mere figure-head, but he con- 
veniently forgets that the Working Committee is the creation of the President; its 
composition depends on his will. It was weakness on the part of both Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nebru and Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose to nominate Working Committees 
which were opposed to their politics, and the situation we find ourselves in to-day 
is the result of this weakness.” 

The mind of the public, of the delegates whose votes would elect the 
President of the Congress, was thus prepared by these statements and 
Electi counter-statements for the contest as between Dr. 
eds Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. 
Result On the 29th of January, these delegates met in the 
different provinces, Congress provinces, in the provinccs 
according to the Congress geography based on linguistic considerations, 
and recorded their votes. The result of the cloction 1ecorded the victory 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. The figures given below represent the votes 
secured by the two candidates : 


Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya Sri Subhas coe Basu 
6 


Burma 

Utkal (Orisga) 99 44 
Tamil Nadu 102 110 
Gujrat 100 ) 
The Punjab 86 182 
Vidharbha 21 Il 
Bengal 79 404 


Kerala, 18 80 
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Andhra 181 28 
United Provinces 185 269 
Delhi 5 10 
Bihar 197 70 
Maharashtra 86 (7 
Assam 22 34 
Bombay 14 12 
Sind o1 13 
Nagpur 17 12 
Ajmer 6 20 
Karnatak 41 106 
Mahakoshal 68 67 
North West- 
Frontier Province 93 18 
Total 1,375 1,580 


Sri Subhas Chandra Basu won the election by a majority of 205 votes. 


The declaration of the eloction result ought to have settled the 
controversy. I1t did not. The flood-gates were opened wider. On_ the 
3lst of January, two days after the election and its 


sector ae resulis became known, Gandhiji issued a statement from 
die Hiection Bardoli giving his reaction to the contest, to the defeat of 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. He declared: “the defeat 
is more mine than his’; the public was for the first 


time told that “from the very beginning’ Gandhiji had been “decidedly” 
against the re-election of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu for “reasons” 
which he thought unnecessary to go into. He did “not subscribe 
to his (Subhas Babu’s) facts or the arguments in his manifestoes’; he 
thought Subhas Babu’s “references to his colleagues were unjustified and 
unworthy.” The result of the election had made plain to him that “tho 
delegates do not approve of the principles and policy for which” he stood. 
He suggested that now that Subhas Babu was President not ‘‘on the suffer- 
ance of those whom he calls Rightists” , President electcd on a contestod 
election, it was up to the latter ‘to choose his homogencous Cabinet and 
enforce his programme without let and hindrance.” But the eruellost 
blow came in the words, cruel because they came from Gandhiji: “After 
all Subhas Babu is not an enemy of hig country.” In this statemont 
Gandhiji indicated the policy which the scction of Congressmen defeated in 
the election was likely to follow or ought to follow. They may not 
“obstruct” on any account the policy and programme that the new President 
might suggest or follow. 


Prof. Kripalani in interviow with the Associuted Press on tho 1st of 
February as also Babu Rajondra Prasad on tho 2nd February indicated 
“Rightists” the same policy, the policy of neutrality if the phrase can 
may not obstruct be used in that contoxt. Theformer said: “Those who 
or embarass looked to Gandhiji for guidance will never put an 
y obsta- 
the President cles in the path of the new Cabinet.” The latter said - 


“,... can say this that we shall not do anything to embarass any bod 
less Subhas Rabu. The Tripuri Congress will ag Ane the Pomnaie ie he 
coming year and it will be for the President to select any Working Committee 
that he considers best after the Congress has laid down its programme. Till then 
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I do not think there is any idea of resigning from the Working Committee, It is 
obvious that we cannot do anything obstructive. Our efforts will be helpful.” 


Gandhiji’s statement came as a bomb-shell on the public. During the 
election, the pre-election controversy, Sardcr Patel had told the country 


Gandbifi's that “the matter is not one of persons or principles and not 
Statemant of leftists or rightists ” ; Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru told 
startled the the country: ‘Personally | do not see what principles 

public or programmes are at stake in this election.” But 


Gandhiji in his statement said that the result of the eloction had shown 
that tho delegates did not approve of the principles and the policy, the 
ideal and the methods to reach it, for which he stood. These statements 
tho mass of Congressmen, the gencral public which though not Congress- 
men, were Congress-minded, failed to reconcile. They, these unattached 
Congress-minded people, the men and women who were the core of the 
real strength of the national organisation, who belonged to no specific 
political party but were the real power behind the movement for the asser- 
tion of national self-respect and for the capture of political power as its 
symbol and instrumcnt—the statements that followed the declaration of the 
election result made these men and women confused in thought and uncer- 
tain in action. Thoy sensed that there was much more behind the state- 
ments ; they were tempted to believe that the clash not being due to any 
difforence in principle or policy, must be due to a clash of temperaments 
and personalities, and that these would be soon resolved under the healing 
powors of non-violence in thought and action that Gandhiji has been 
teaching the country for more than twenty years. 


But this belief proved unsubstantial, and this hope remained unfulfilled, 
though the re-elected President tricd to throw oil on the troubled waters. 
No violent break 10 8 statement made on the drd of February he expressed 

with the past, grict that Gandhiji should have taken the result of the 


declared election “as a personal defeat ;” he declared that it 
President would “always” be his aim and object to win the confi- 
dence of Gandhiji ; and as he emphasised this point: “it will be a tragic 


thing for me if I succoed in winning the confidence of other people but fail 
to win the confidence of India’s greatest man.’ Le also recognised that 
a certain amount of apprehension had been created in the public mind as to 
the policy men like him and people like those whose votes had won him 
the election were likely to follow. He tried to set these apprehensions at 
rest with the following assurance : 


“Let me make it quite clear that there would be no violent break with the 
ie in the parliamentary or in the extra-parliamentary sphere. So for ag the par- 
iamentary programme is concerned we shall only try to implement our election 
pe res and our parliamentary programme with greater speed than in the past. 
n the extra-parliamentary sphere we shall endeavour to rally all our strength and 
resources for combating federation and for pushing on towards Purna Swarayj.” 


This did not satisfy the section of Congressmen who had supported 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya who was Gandhiji’s candidate as it became 
public on the 31st of January as soon as Gandhiji’s own 


pane sia statement appeared in the Press. It also became apparent 
unity that some method would have to be found out to settle 


the matter, to restore the position as it had obtained before 
this unfortunate controversy started. An indication of this attempt was to 
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be found in course of an informil talk by Pundit Nehru on the 2nd of 
February, to tha stuients of Santi Niketan, Rabindra Nath Tagore’s abode 
of peace, the soat of his Vtiswa Bharati, tho nucleus of the International 
University Here Pundit Jawahaial and Subhas Babu met to discuss the 
reactions of the Congrvss elation contest It was hoped that im tho 
atmosphere of this he:mitige, in the pivsonce of our poct of harmony and 
underst wn ting, a mothod would bs cvolved for bringing about peace in the 
Congress woild It wa> fiom this place that Pundit Jawvharlal indicated 
tho possibilities of the situxtion A varity of causes might influence an 
election , even in the case of a contested election the issuos were or might 
not be clear It was at the session of the Congiess that definite issues 
had to ba ficed and voted upon, 16 was at the seszion of the Congress 
that a final decision for the ensuing year had to be taken. And, 


“It may happen, as it has happened m the past, that the same clectors, 1 e, 
the delezatcs to the Conzress, may give expicysion to somewhat contradx tory poli- 
cies in electinz the President and late: on in the opea session of the Congiess ‘lhe 
elected Piesidcnt certainly miy be sud to 1epicsent the general will of tae elec tor- 
ate, on if that clectorate de ided difftrently on s}ec1fsc issues, the latter decision 
prevails 


This theoreti 11 discussion pointed out to a development at tho annual 
session of the Indian Nation vl Congiess at Tiipur1 which would help to recon- 
cile both the points of view that had emeiged out of the 
ToieGoale presidential election It was hoped that the ground for 
unsuccessful a ieconcillation would be prepared at the interview 
between Gandhi and §11 Subhas Chandia Basu that 
took place on the 15th of Februaiy at the Asam at Shegaon The Press 
published the nows that for thiee hours, “in an atmosphere of extreme 
cordiality” to quote the words used in the statement issued by Subhas 
Babu “with Gandhiyis approval,’ there was discussion between the two 
Congress leaders, and that though no “finil docisions” were arrived at, 
“certain tentative conclusions” were reach.d The Press also published 
the nows that Subhas Bubu emorged “cheerfully from Gandhiyi s hut ,” that 
Gandhip “also looked cheerful” It was also announced at the same time 
that the Working Committee would mect at Wardha on the 22nd 
February, and that Gandhij: had postponed his departure for Bardoh and 
would be present at the mooting A _ coirespondent bioadcasted the 
news that “Mr Bose 1s completcly satisfied with the solution and the 
conversations ,” that even 1f he be unible to take “the Gandhian members” 
of the Working Committee with him, he will be entoring his second year 
of Presidentship with the blossings of Gandhi”. 


These were wishful thinking, a lengthening out of the uncortainty, as 
Twelve Members latter developments provod On the 20th. February it 
decide to resign became clear that the old members of the Working 
Committee, the members who had im an organised manner supported Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya during the election, would icsign in a body. A 
correspondent from Wardha quoted one of them on the 21st of February 
QS Saying ; 

“ those who claim to be radical and advanced in outlook and view should 
take responsibility and not meicly content themselses with ae us for ou 
acts of omissions commission ‘This state of affaus had been toleiated long enough 
and now that the Leftists have a majouty, they should be givcn a free hand in 1un- 
ning the Congiess.” 
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At this time Sri Subhas Chandra Basu was seriously ill at Calcutta, and 
could not, therefore, attend the meeting of the Working Committea at War- 
dha, and have the opportumty of meeting his colleagues. 
Demand for It became apparent by this time that the ‘atmosphere of 
elear-cut " 
policy extreme cordiality’’ featured in the Press a week earlier, 
the cheerful look of Gandhij: and Subhas Babu on 
the 15th February wore smoke screens that hid extreme disagreement. The 
public was misled into thinking that as a result of Gandhi-Basu talks there 
was a likelihood of peace in the Congress household which since 1920 the 
public have learnt to regard as the Gandhi household. Therefore, the resig- 
nation of twelve members of the Working Committee ina body, followed 
by that of Pundit Nehru, came as an unpleasant surprise In their letter, 
baleved to have beon drafted by Gandhij, dated February 22, Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and eleven others informed the President of their decision 
to resign, and gave as their reason for it the following 


“We feel that the time has come when the country should have a clear-cut 
policy not based on compromise between different incompatible groups of the Con- 
giess. It is but 1zht, therefore that you should select a homozencous Cabinet, 
leplresenting the views of the majoility ” : 


Pundit Jawaharlal Nehiu prefaced his resignation with a covering letter, 
with a statement. It became known that h3 had tried his best to bring about 
poace , 1t became known that he had pressed Sri Subhas 
se eae Chindia Basu to withdiaw tho charges mado by lim in 
charges his pie election statements with gard to “Rightists” 
complomising with the British Go\yernment on the ques- 
tion of Fedexation And as this was not forthcoming, that fact must havemflu- 
enced Pundit Jawaharlal and the 12 wnumbers of the Working Committee to 
submit their resignation, and Gandhiyi te approve of it It also became known 
at this time thit Pundit Nehru had been opposed to the re election of Subhas 
Babu because that would stand in the way of presenting “a unitcd and detei- 
mined front” to political opponents, to the “external authouty that holds 
sway over the country These resignations left Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and 
Sri Sarat Chandra Basu as the only membeis of the Working Committee— 
practically the Comuuntteo ceased to be—and the President was left to face 
the annual session of the Congiess at Tyipuri with his own progranime 
and policy deprived of the advice and co-opcration of the group which under 
Gandhijis lead had beon guiding the organisation for about ten years at a 
strutch. 


This development, this resignation of twelve members, gave the public 
for the fist timo the idea that tho election contest had exposed deepei 
Majority of ditf.1ences in the inner council of the Congress than they 
im ince get Were aware of. Lven many of the delegates, among whom 
ee Were men and women who were not Leftists but had voted 

fo. Subhas Babu, wire sharply recalled to the fact that by ther votes they 
had unwittingly hastened a c2sis in the national ladership The majonity 
of the supporters of S11 Subhas Chandra Basu in the election contest 
consistel of memberg of the Congress Socialist Party, of the Congress 
Radical Party, of the Communists, and of other discontented elements , they 
had really voted against the dictation of the Patel gioup as broadcast in 
the 6 Members’ Statement of J anuary 24, and now they realised that they 

@ 
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had touched deepor springs of action, that by their votes they had really 
challenged the Gandhian leadership. Gandhiyi’s statement of January 31 
made it clear, the failure of the Gandhi-Basu talk emphasised it , the 
resignation of the 13 members demonstrated 1t before all the world. This 
demonstration appeared to have demoralised the majority of the delegates 
who had taken part in the Congress election, and by their votes had defeat- 
ed Dr Pattabhi The statoment issued by members of the Editorial Board 
of the National Front weekly, an organ of a section of Leftist opinion, in 
which they spoke of a ‘“deliborate side tracking olf the whole issue from the 
political to a personal and moral plane” by the resigning members and by 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru—this statement offered evidence of the demorali- 
sation that had set in inthen 1ankhs Inthis statement they stressed the need 
for unity, unity on their own terms. Sardar Patel and his colleagues were 
also not against unity in the national ranks, But they wanted it on their 
own teims. And between these two claims, the public were called upon 
to decide on one or the other, which will be represented in the leadership 
of the ensuing session of the Congress Sardar Patcl and his colleagues 
ashed the President to ‘select a homogeneous Cabinet reprosenting the 
v1 ws of the majnity.” This challnge of theirs exposed the thin tieg 
that had held the different groups that for once had combined for a pitched 
battle only, but wore not capable of maintaining unity and sustaining a 
long war Lvents at Tripuri about threo works latcr proved this, though 
the National Executive of the All India Congress Socialist Party had 
spoken bravely of thelz share of the business 


“ —in_view of the Party’s share of 1esponsibility im the issue of the 


Presidentiil Ele tion and of its adherence to de nociatic principles, 1t cannot free 
ilsclf fiom the responsibility that may be consequint upon the contest except when 
it may h us to be answerable for the policies with which it may not be in 
asreemen 


The 22nd of February made manifust to the poople that the contest 
for the election of the President of the Tripuzi session of the Congiess had 
opened a campaign that would reach 1ts culmination 1 

conan re the sittings of the Congress on the banks of the N shade 
you want ? It was understood then thit the upholders of Gandhian 
leadership wanted “a clear-cut yolicy not based on 

compromise between different incompatible gioups’—this policy to be 
cairied on by a homogencous Cabinet” to be selected by Gandhiy1, whoever 
might be th» President. In the days immediately following the 
Presidential Election, leaders of the Rightist group had assured the Public 
that no “obstacles” would be put in the path of the re clected President 
that nothing would bo done that would “embarass him But bofore the 
month was out, on the 25th of February, a Madras daily was found to 


explain the new tactics in the following toms 
“as serious doubts have been raised as to what mi- 

of the general body of Congressmen, 1t 18 essential that aA ean er 
in plenary session at Titpui: should have an Opportunity Of unambi aa } 

declaing whether they have confidence in (andhiyt’s leadership—for ecaliy y 
comes to that—or in Mr. Boses. If the President will not take the res ; il : 
of inviting a straight vote on the sgusenen, tho members of the o Pa ility 
Committee must take 1 upon emselves to secure such a vetdict Thi orking 
least they owe to the country,” 8 1s the 
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This quotation indicate that the leaders of the Rightist group had 
decided to offer a new battle at Tripuri. From then on it was all a call for 
tho gathering of all the clans. And the Indian public 
Lariat was kept at a high pitch of oxcitement and irritation by 
ranks the organisation of the forces and resources of the opposing 
groups. It was not an edifying sight. And the general 
body of Congress people, the general body of Congress-minded people, were 
scandalised by the unseemly display of uncharitableness and “sectarianism” 
to use the word of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, specially as it was in evidence 
in defence of the principles and policies for which Gandhiji, the propagator 
of the idea of non-violence, stood. Things were dono and things were said 
at Tripuri that showed that the majority of us in In‘ia have gained little 
by our association with the attempt that Gandhiji has been making 
to cleanse by his inner peace the distempers of Indian society ; these 
showed that we wero no better, no worse than the generality of men and 
women who, engaged in political competitions, made occasional use of 
high-sounding words about moralities and charities. It is not necessary nor 
possible to take note of every act done or of every word uttered at Tripuri 
to gain the impression and convicition that in politics in India, as in other 
countries, there was no room for charity or sweet reasonallcness. The 
resolution that was passed at Tripuri re-iterating confidence in the old 
leadership of the Congress may be looked at from different points of view. 
It may be regarded as the majority of delegates unsaying in the second 
week of March what they had said at the end of January, proving once 
more that democracy as it was gencrally understood knew not its own 
mind, was fickle. Jt may be regarded as the majority gctting afraid of the 
responsibility which they had unknowingly voted to take up, realising 
in course of about six weeks or having the realisation driven into them 
that without Gandhiji’s leadership they could not move. It may bo that 
the resvlution imposed a duty on Gandhijl without getting his consent 
or approval. 


Such a doubt was expressed at the meeting of tho Subjects Committee 
Did Gandhiji know in course of the debate on the resolution that was 
ofthe Pant moved by Pandit Govinda Ballav Pant, Premier of the 

resolution? United Provinces. Sri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, 
Premier of Madras, who seconded the resolution, met this objection in the 
following words : 


“Some one had suggested that Gandhiji wonld not spprove of this resolution. 
I agree that he does not want this resolution. But we want to reiterate his 
policy and programme. It is we who want, and do actually stand for, the 
principles and policy for which he stands. We accept his leadership. It is only 
then we who can really interpret this resolution.” 


This assumption of authority to speak as the authentic voice of the 
Gandhi School of Politics precipitated a controversy that gained in bitter- 
bie cat ness as days passed. The Press inflamed the situation 
Ganahiji by its speculations. When the discussion on the resolu- 
tion was going on in the Subjects Committce a news 
appeared that through telephonic communication the approval of Gandhiji 
had been secured for it. But we find Gandhiji writing to Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu from Birla House, New Delhi, in a letter dated 2nd of April, 
the following : 
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“When Pandit Pant’s resolution was produced, IJ was on my bed. Mathuradas 
who happened to be at Rajkot that day one morning brought me the message that 
there was to be a 1csolution expicssing confidence in the old horses I had not 
the text before me I said it would be good so fat as 1t went, for, I had been 
told at bezaon that your election was not s0 much confidence in you as censute 
of the old horses especially the Sardar After this I saw the actual text only in 
Allahabad when I went to sce the Moulana Saheb ” 

Again from Rajkot Gandhi wiote on the 10th Apul on his 
reaction to the Pant 1esolution 


“Pandit Pant’s 1esolution I cannot interpret. The more I study it, the more 
I dishke it. The fiameis meant well But it does not imswer the present 
difficulty I cannot, will not, impose a Cabinet on you, not can I guaiantee 
approval by the A I. C. C. of you: Cabinet, and policy’ 


The public came to know of these on tho 14th of May when tho whole 
of the Gandhi-Basu correspondence appeared in the Press Thus for two 
months, in the absence of this knowledge, the mind of the 
country was kept divided, and Gandhi's name was 
dragged into the controversy asa partisan The Pant 
resolution was passed by delegates who did not know or did not 
understand the implications of the issues raised in it, 16 Imposed on 
Gandhij1 a duty which he refused to accept and discharge , the more 
he studied 1t the more he dishked it, he told the wold. The observer of 
the Indian scene of those days could not think of a greater condemnation 
of the resolution than was 1umplicd in these wou1ds. 


He refuses to im- 
plement resolution 


This contzoversy continued for more than three months, and had its end 

in the resignation of S11 Subhas Chandra Basu of his position as President 
of the Congress From a study of all the published facts 

rage fo connected with the matter, we findit difficult to under- 
incompatibility stand why it should have culminated in this. We have yet 
to hnow that Sri Subhas Chandra Basu while President 

of the Working Committee eve. went beyond the lmuts as a member of the 
Committee, ever failed to co-operate with his fellow members The general 
impression rather was that he was rather passive in the affairs of the Com- 
mittee. In astatement of Subhas Babu’s issued on the 3rd of March, a 
letter of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s was quoted which supported the 1m- 
pression. Therein Panditj1 complained that as President Subhas Babu’s 
“attitude was entirely a passive one.” To quote further “In fact you 
have functioned more asa Speaker than as a directing President.” If 
this be the fact that as President of the Working Committee Subhas Babu 
did not inconventently assert himself or try to impose his ideas and 
ideals, policies and programmes, on the other members of the Committee 
or on Gandhi!, that during the year of his office he “passively” gave effect 
to the programme and policy of the Committee sanctioned as these were by 
Gandhiyi, we fail to understand,the public has failed to understand and 
explain to itself why the President-makers of the Indian National Congress 
should have come to the conclusion that the re-election of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu was “unnecessary”, was ‘harmful to the cause of the coun- 
try’, as Sardar Ballavbhai Patel had phrased the cause of their opposition. 
There must have been other causes which had no relation to principles and 
policies but could be explained only by reference to psychological incompa- 
tibihty. As wo write we have often felt that the controversy would have 
been robbed of bitterness, would not have been as prolonged, if these 
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psychological conflicts had been owned up ; public life in India would not 
have been as seared as it has boen since the third week of January, 1939. 


We can understand and explain the position of the ‘Rightists” to Subhas 
Babu only if we go back to the days of the first revolt against Gandhian 
leadership which was organised by Chittaranjan Das, 
sc a Matilal Nehru and Vithalbhai Patel, and trace therefrom 
ound in : ee : 
“Indian Struggle” the psychological opposition that the organisers of that 
revolt and their successors have been entertaining to the 
ideas and practices for which Gandhiji stood. Sri Subhas Chandra Basu’s 
book entitled The Indian Struygle, 1920-1984—published in 1935, gave full 
and frank expression to the ideological and practical differences that he person- 
ally and in a representative capacity had with Gandhiji. The book was 
put under ban by the British bureaucracy which was lifted after the Con- 
gress Ministries had been in office for about a year. The Congress Ministry 
of the United Provinces, we think, took the initiative in influencing the 
withdrawal of this ban, and the book became available in India in the 
latter months of 1938. To the supporters, of the Gandhi School of 
Politics the book could not have been pleasant reading. The book can 
explain the reasons for the ‘fundamental differences” between tho old 
leadership said to be represented by Sardar Patel and others and the new 
that Sri Subhas Chandra Basu was supposed to represent. Jt was not 
any particular deed done or word uttered during the tine that Subhas 
Babu had been President of the Congress Working Committee that could 
explain and justify the stiff attitude of Gandhiji and his followers, near and 
far, maintained in face of the eager and persistent attempts of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu to heal up the wounds mutually inflicted during the presiden- 
tial election controversy. The correspondence published in the Press on 
May 14, 1939, after his resignation, bears uninistakable evidence of his 
spirit of accommodation, of his eagerness to propitiate and reconcile. This 
eagerness failed to win confidence, bocause the hook stood in the way. 
Subhas Babu’s charges against compromise in the matter of Federation 
strengthened the prejudice created by the book. As Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru put it: 


“In effect these charges might be considered to be made against Gandhiji 
himself, as he has becn the guide and mentor of the Working Committee. This 
psychological and personal aspect inevitably overshadowed even political issues,.. ” 


We have devoted so such space to this sorry affair because the contro- 
versy raised by it has disrupted the united front’ of Congress-minded men 
and women inthe country. We have traced the back- 


panahisieiabnenee ground of the events in some detail so that public disgust 
Tripuri with these might be understood. We have still the feeling 


that Tripuri would not have registered the fall in political 
morality that it did, if Gandhiji had not undertaken the “wonder” journey 
to Rajkot called thereto by a light that came not from any calculation of the 
human understanding. He went there because he could not help going ; he 
undertook the journey because, to use his own words, ‘I am going there 
as God is taking me there.” He felt a call, and he responded toit. The 
spirit of the journey was expressed in the words: “Why am I going, 
whither am I going ? What for? I have thought nothing about these 
things ; and if God guides me, what should I think, why should I 
think ?” When Gandhiji started for Rajkot on the 26th February 
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people treated it as a political mission of limited purpose and consequence, 
concerned with a small State, with s population not more than 75,000, in 
which his father had been Dewan; whose ruler, the father of the present 
Thakoro Saheb, had been Gandhiji’s friend. It was felt that it was natural for 
Gandhiji to feel intorest in the life and work of the people of this State for 
the sake of this old relationship. Peoplo did not know that Gandhiji was 
acting under the influence of a mystic power that human understanding could 
not comprehend; and they did not anticipate that developments in this 
State would centre on it the attention of the civilised world, that driven 
by a ‘continuing egony’ caused by the unhappy developmonts in the 
Indian States, particularly in thig Indian State, he would be undertaking 
a fast unto death to recall the son of his friend to the sanctity of the 
pledged word. 


Other ideas and beliefs were involved in this question. Rajkot, a small 
State in Kathiawar, was to Gandhiji a symbol of the more than six hundred 
States in India, of the “Indian India”, of the ways of life 
gt oe and thought that were or ought to be unaffected by alicn 
Politicians habits. These carry in them historic memories, maintain 
traditions that recall the times beyond memory, reminiscent 
of India, free and great. Those States are like islands in the bosom of 
British India which is increasingly being remade in the pattern of the 
West. As remnants of that India the older generation of politicians had a 
love for these, and in Indo-British political activities made it a cardinal 
principle of their policy to non-interfere themselves in the internal affairs of 
States, to oppose and protest against the interference of the representatives 
of the “external authority” with their internal administration. Instances of 
such interference during the last seventy years—Baroda, Kashmir, Bhopal, 
Nabha, to name only a few—called forth protest and condemnation from 
the politicians and publicists of British India. 


Since those days therulers of these States have boen made into new 
men through the Raj Kumar Colleges under British teachers and instruct- 
ors ; their Indian-ness is being chiselled out of them ; and 

Pande many of them, like their contemporaries in British 

of Princes India, feel and find themselves more at home in 
London and Paris than in Simla and Delhi. In their 

intellectual interests, in their pleasures and luxuries, they imitate 
the foreigner, and spend on these the revenues of their States more 
out of their States than inside the country. The educated Indian, whether 
prince or commoner, has thus developed certain common characteristics that 
are not racy of the soil ; he can be said from certain points of view to be en- 
riching by the habits of his life and thought foreign countries and foreign peo- 
ples. With the growth and intensification of national feeling in the country 
this criticism has emerged more prominently into view ; the democratic ideal 
seeking fulfilment in every-day habits of life, in social and economic institu- 
tions, has thrown into bolder relief the disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses. These disparities cannot be accepted to-day as in the natural 
order of things ; world developments challenge the reason and equity of their 
existence. India, one of the ancients of the world, cannot expect, will not 
be allowed to expect, that the spirit of the times will leave her untouched. 
This spirit has the peculiar quality of invading even the household of 
the prince, invading the innermost sanctuary of the mind of the prince and 
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making him uncomfortable in the midst of his cushioned life of wealth and 
luxury. In the old social system this disparity betweon the life of the classes 
and the masses was accepted as one of the fruits of karma, of kismet, 
of fate; men and women were taught to reconcile themselves to it as a 
decree of Providence which was for the good, the ultimate good, the spin- 
tual good of all. The religious systems of the world buttressed this teaching. 
But the modern manand woman have been presented with another view, 
another world view, another view of the scheme of things. They have been 
invited to repudiate the old scheme, to take it up entire and break it into pieces 
and with the remnants thereof build a new world of equal opportunities and 
equal satisfactions, of the equal realisation of the promises of the human per- 
sonality. In the rank of these rebels, believers and agnostics are to be found; 
believers and agnostics have been increasingly realising that man has not 
been able to make a success of the opportunitics that Nature and Nature's 
God have placed in their hands. And to the question— ‘What man has 
made of man ” ? they find it difficult to give a satisfactory reply. 


C\ It is in the back-ground of these ideas, ef these changes, mental and 
and social, brought about by British methods of administration and 
2 enlightenment, of vast economic developments, that the 
Face to Face = uprising of the mass mind in the Indian States has to be 

with new ; 
set of people sludied and understood. It is part of the larger 
awakening in India, in the world. Tho rulers of the 
— Indian States, the majority of them, have not been able to bring the 
Y “human touch’ to the removal of the dissatisfactions of their people, the 
\—, human approach that is supposed to be one of the characteristics, one of 
ON the virtues of feudalism, of autocracy. Their modern education hag 
created a gulf between thom and their people, and the masses of the pavple 
re do not find in them the represontative characters of their ideals, ideas 
and practices. Added to this was the break-down of the old economic 
arrangements that has very often thrown them into alien surroundings and 
"N rolations, and forced them to seek and find occupations unrelated to 
CE traditional life. It is due to dissatisfactions created by these impersonal forces 
KR that we find tho people of the States as far apart as Travancore, Hyderabad, 
: Dhenkanal, Talcher, Ranpur, to name only a few, seething with agitations, 
and masses of men and women prepared to suffer imprisonment for the 
assortion of their now sense of rights. In the last three States named above 
the people wero found to have left their paternal homes and taken 
Shelter in British Orissa. About 25,000 people from Talcher lived in 
improvised huts in British Orissa for more than five months. The 
Muslims from Jaipur resorted to Hijrut, to a life of exi'e in the city of 
Delhi, owing to differences with the State. Happonings in these States 
disturbed the peace of mind of the rulers and the ruled not only in the 
Individual States but outside in British India. Representatives of the 
British bureaucracy in India were pressing on tho attention of Indian 
Princes that they should take note of tho timo spirit, that they who had 
been born to positions of comparative privilegs and advantage were 
required to give a great deal in return, that thoir duty was ‘to ensure the 
well-being and comfort of their subjects first, last and at all times.” 
These wise words are quoted from a speech by Sir Henry Craik, 
the Governor of the Punjab, spoken to the students of the Chiefs’ 
College at Lahore. Gandhiji through his writings in the Harijun 
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was also pouring his anguished feelings for the rulers and the ruled, 
for the prince and the commoner, for them to reform and rectify. 
In one of the issues of this weekly appearing in the beginning of 
April, 1939, he gave one of the reasons that had led him to undertake the 
fast at Rajkot, begun on March 3 and happily ended on the 7th : 
“Geovraphically, Rajkot is a tiny spot on the map of India, but the disturbance 
which I felt called upon to deal with was symptomatic of a universal malady, My 
endeavour in Rajkot was meant to nip the evil in the bud.” 
The Rajkot fast was undertaken by Gandhiji, as we have said, to 
recall His Highness the Thakore Saheb of the State, Dharmendra Singh, 
mie to honour the sanctity of the pledged word, to honour 
Schehs the sanctities of the relation that subsisted between 
Notification the rulers and the ruled. The history of this affair 
began like this. The subjects of the State had started 
a Satyagraha movement for the removal of certain grievances, for the 
assertion of certain rights, the rights of responsible citizonship. They 
had the support of Gandhiji in this fight, and they had the advantage 
of having Sardar Ballavbhai Patel as their guide and philosopher. The 
intensity of the movement appear to have induced the Thakore Sahcb 
to recognise the justice of their claims, and he called upon Sardar Ballavbhai 
Patel to help him in solving the problem. Jn a Rajkot Durbar Notification 
No 50, datod December the 26th, 1938, be declared his will and wish 
that he had decided to appoint a Committee of ten members to draw up 
a scheme of reforms, administrative and constitutional. These ten 
gentlemen were to be subjects or servants of the Rajkot State, three of 
whom will be State Officers, and the others subjects of the State; the 
President of the Committee was to be appointed by the ruler. The draft 
of the Notification agrocd to between the Thakore Saheb and the members 
of his Council on ono side and Sardar Ballavbhai Patel on the other had 
a paragraph which did not appear in the Official Gazette. Tho following 
was the paragraph confirmed in a private letter by the Thakore Saheb : 
“It is agreed that seven members of the Committce mentioned in clause 2 of 


the State announcement of to-day’s date are to be recommended by Sardar Ballay- 
bhai Patel, and they are to be nominated by us,” 


Tho omission of this paragraph from the Gazette was explained thus— 
that the mention of Sardar Patol in the Notification might be misunderstood 
by the other rulers—a point of view which Sardarji was 

Its sgl Nag said to have “appreciated”. On the 4th January, 1939, 
reGeies Gwyer Sardar Ballavbhai sent the names of the seven gentlemen. 
A reply to this came on the 12th January intimating that 

the Thakore Saheb accepted the names of four gentlemen, rejected two as 
not being subjects of the State, criticised one as unlikely to work usefully 
with indepondent opinion in a Committec of the kind contemplated ; it was 
also said that the Muslims should have two representatives and the Bhayats 
one on this Committee of ten. The Bhayats area class of Zamindars or 
feudatories in Rajkot. Sardar Ballavbhai in a letter dated 15th January with- 
drew the name of one person because there was a doubt whether or not he 
was a subject of the State, but he refused to go any further. On the 21st Janu- 
ary the ‘Rajkot Gazette’ announced the Committee which differed in certain 
of the names recommended by the Sardar ; a communique on behalf of the 
Thakore Saheb seomed to suggest that he had agreed on the 26th December, 
1988, “to consider any recommendations which Mr. Patel might wish to 
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make.” This started a controversy which, as a result of Gandhiji’s fast, 
wag roferred to tho Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, for intorprotation of the draft and Notification of the Rajkot Durbar 
dated the 26th December, 1938. Sir Muurice declared his Award on the 
3rd of April which found that : 


* the true construction of each document is that the Thakore Saheb under- 
takes to appoint the persons whom Mr. Vallavbhai Patel may recommend and 
that he does not reserve to himself any discretion to reject those whom he does not 
approve. He is no doubt entitled to criticise the recommendations and to urge 
reasons for reconsidering them ; but......Mr. Vallavbhai is to have the last word.” 


Sir Maurice quoted the relevant portion of the draft which spoke of ‘‘s 
Committee of ten gentlemen who should be subjects or servants of our State, 
; seven of whom would be recommended by Mr Ballavbhai 
Nie Patel and they are to be nominated by us’’; and from a 
tactics comparison with the words in the private letter of Decem- 
ber 26, 1938, quoted above, he found that there was ‘‘no 
evidence that the terms of the letter were intended to convey a different 
meaning from that cxpressed in tho draft Notification.” This Award 
appeared to have or ought to havo settled the controversy. But it did not. 
Because the Thakore Saheb had found himself compelled to accept an 
arrangement for which “he had perhaps no great enthusiasm,” to quote Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s words, ho and his advisers showed no_ eagerness to 
implement the Gwyer Award. Tho Muslims, the Bhayats and the 
“depressed” classes in tho State camo forward now to claim their represent- 
ation in the Committee. As the Thakore Saheb rofused to agree to an increase 
in the number of the membership of the Committee or to decrease the num- 
ber of his own nominees, the new claims for representation could only come 
from the nominces of Sardar Ballavbhai Patel acting on behalf of the 
Praja Parishad. Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah putin his spoke ; the Bhayut 
Association did theirs ; Dr. Ambedkar was reported to have been invited 
by the Thakore Saheb himself to put in claims on behalf of the “depressed” 
classes of the State. 


Faced by the “tortuous politics of Kathiawar’, Gandhiji in a statement 
issued on the 24th of April owned defeat. He gave therein the story of his 
Gandhiji refuses failure. Ho described how he hal offered to the Resident 

to insist aa to forego the right of nomination of members of the Re- 
Gwyer Award forms Committeo ; how he had suggested that the 
Thakore Saheb should nominato the whole Committee to 

report in torins of the Notification of December 26 last ; that the report 
of the Committoe should be shown to the Praja Parisad which could submit 
its criticism and note of dissent both of which to be sent to the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court of India for his decision. The Thakore Saheb, 
howevor, turned down the suggestion. In this statement Gandhiji opened 
out his heart; he let the world know why he felt impelled to forego 
the right given by the Gwyor Award ; he felt that he had failed to convert 
the Thakore Saheb and his chief adviser Sardar Sri Virawala who 
smarted under the feeling that the pressure of the external authority”, of 
the Paramount Power, had been exerted on them; that Gandhiji had been 
the chief instrument for securing this pressure ; that they had to yield to 
this pressure. The working of their minds was revealed in a conversation 


with Sardar Sri Virawala which is quoted below in Gandhiji’s own words : 
8 
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« .....When an opportunity came to me I tried to assure Darbar Sri Virawala 
that I took no delight in invoking the assistance of the Paramount Power. Apart 
from ahtmsa, my connection with Rajkot should impose this restraint on me, I 
assured him that my spontaneous offer to Mr. Gibsou was an effort in that direct- 
ion. He immediately retorted: ‘But, if you are not satisfied with his (Thakore 
Salicb’s) Committee’s report, you claim the right to scrutinise it......, you want to 
have the report and the note of dissent scrutinised by the Hon’ble the Chief 
Justice of India. Do you call this “removing the ieeling of pressure?” Why 
not trust his Hizhness and his Adviser through and through? You may not get 
all you want, but whatever you get will be charged with his good will and will 
carry the promise of full delivery.” 


These angry words of the chief adviser of tho Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
appeared to have led Gandhiji to search into his own basis of ahimsa. 
And by his statement, by dociding to forego the advant- 
agos of the Gwyor Award, ho showed that he was in 
search of a new tochniquo of political warfare which would 
be true to his “faith in the essential goodness of human 
nature.” This soemed to suggest that Gandhiji was coming to feel that 
any sort of external pressure, whether of miss action or of Governmental 
action, did not create conditions for the genuine conversion that was the soul 
of all real reforms, individual or social. Rajkot has “beon to me a price- 
loss laboratory”, declared Gandhiji in hig statement, wherein ho had found 
the inadequacy of his own exporiment with a@himsa asan instrument of 
political action, for the assertion of individual and social rights, for the re- 
moval of injustices in individual and social relations, for the enthronement 
of individual and social soelf-rospect. We cannot say that this confession 
of failure on Gandhiji’s part was relished by many of his fellow-workers 
and followers, that his refusal to press home the advantages gaincd by the 
Gwyer Award was to the liking of many of them. Few were found who 
appreciated his advice to his co-workers in Rajkot, exprossed in the 
following words : 

“T have asked the workers to confer with Darbar Sri Virawala, to forget me 


and Sardar V’atel. If they get enough to satisfy their least wants they may accept 
the offer without refcrence to either of us.” 


Advises Rajkot 
Workers to 
make peace 


Thus did end the Rajkot episode which had threatened a major political 
crisis in India. To an obsorver Rajkot represented within a small area all 
sa ie the disunitics that disrupted joint work in the whole of 
Ray our continental country. It brought to view for all the 
interests world to see all the separatist tendencies and little 
conccits that are prepared to put stumbling blocks in 

the path of progress, in the way of an endeavour to secure the common 
good. When the Satyagraha fight in Rajkot was on, which had impelled 
even Srimati Kasturbhai Gandhi to throw herself into its fire, the public 
did not hear that the Muslims of Rajkot, the Bhuyats of Rajkot, the 
“depressed” classes of Rajkot asa community or as a class had come 
forward to suffer or to sacrifice for the common causo of responsible Govern- 
ment in the State. When the fight was called off, on the 26th December, 
1938 on a show of yielding by the ruler and the ruling classes of the State, 
representatives of this community or that class came forward to claim 
a share in the membership of the Reforms Committee that was to frame 
a schome of administrative and constitutional reforms for Rajkot. They 
could not or did not promise team work with tho representatives of the 
Praja Parishad, the organisation that had organised the agitation for 
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these reforms. The result of the tactics adopted by the minorities 
sabotaged the work sought to be done by the Reforms Committce 
But it did not fulfil even the limited purposes which the minority claims 
had represented. The Thakore Saheb and his advisers were relieved 
of the pressure of public opinion in their own State, of the larger all-India 
opinion which had lined up behind that of Rajkot and had helped to enlist 
the help of the representatives of the Paramount Power on the side 
of reform and reconstruction in the State. 


But this is no now phenomenon in India; _ the littlenesses shown at 
Rajkot 1s seen spread over the whole of India. It has been halting 
every forward move inthe reform of the State in India. 


ne Fog To this spirit, to this spirit of fear or jealousy or ambition, 
Phenomenon we trace the intensification of communal conflicts and 


competitions in the country, the malignant growth of 
suspicion that interprots every action of Hindu or Muslim as directed 
against the particularistic interests of the, other community or class 
concerned, as directed towards securing unfair advantages under the admini- 
strative system, towards capturing tho power of the State with a view to 
consolidate the power and influence of one or of the other community. In 
successive volumes of the Jndian Annual Register since 1935, a consis- 
tent attempt has been made and maintained to understand and explain the 
mind or the minds behind the controversies that divide the two major 
communitios in India, that stand in the way of their co-operating with one 
another, that have raised and propped up fissiparous tendencies in the hearts 
of these communities. We have traced how under pressure of British 
methods of administration and enlightenment, under the threat of a cultural 
submersion, the mind of the Hindu community has tried to reform and 
reconstruct itself, and has been ablo to endow itself with social and political 
institutions that appear to protect their particular interests and to advance 
their ambitions for their country and community. The early reformers in 
the community under the influence of mid-19th century rationalism and 
liberalism in their attempts at reform and reconstruction did not think of 
thoir own particular communal intcrests ; what they preached and practised 
they broadcasted for the commonalty of the land without regard for caste 
or creed or community ; perhaps in disregard of the traditions of the 
country of their birth. We have also seen how contemporary with this 
awakening there was a great stirring in the waters of Muslim lifoin India 
caused by the Wahhabi movemcnt. The Hindu movement, because it drew 
certain of its inspirations from the Wost, from non-Indian sources and 
experiences, could not or did not develop that narrowness of vision that 
characterised the awakening among the Muslim community in India 
drawing its inspiration from exclusively Muslim expericnces and sources. 


In literature which was the mirror of the social mind we find this 
contrast. 


The reformers sinong Indian Muslims, one of tho pioneers among 
whom was Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan, did from the first put emphasis on 
the soparatencss of Muslim interests in the country, 


girieat ig on the unique character of Muslim culture in Hindus- 
Separation than, both of which—material and cultural interests— 


could not be reconciled or harmonised in a scheme 
of things which was neither Hindu, nor Muslim, nor Christian, but 
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was the synthesis of them all. The inability of the Muslim commu- 
nity to evolve a synthetic view, a modern outlook which thought 
less of credal differences and more of community feeling drawing its sus- 
tenance from living as neighbours—to this inability we trace the 
growth of separatist conceits and interests among Indian Muslims. 
We know that not all Muslim thought-leaders and public men, poets, 
philosophers, publicists and political leaders did or do yield to 
this feeling. Even to-day when the Hindu and Muslim in India 
appear to be standing in rival camps, to be sodially ignorant of one 
another and politically opponents of one another, there is the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema, the organisation of Muslim divines, the Majlis-i- 
Ahrar, an organisation of Nationalist Muslims, the majority of Shia 
public men, the All-India Momin Conforence representing the socially 
and economically “depressed” classes among Indian Muslims, the 
Servant of God—Ahudat Khitmadgar—Movement founded by 
Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan in the N.W.F.  Province—all these 
organisations have been co-operating with the Indian National 
Congress in the struggle for Swuraj, the rule of India by Indians, 
for Indians. But it would not be honest to say that these organisa- 
tions did represent to-day the dominant feelings and ideas of tho Indian 
Muslim community. We have to recognise that for reasons known 
and unknown these organisations have not been able to educate 
their community into those ideas of modern citizenship which aro 
free from credal conccits. The policy of the Government may be 
partly responsible for it. But the main responsibility must be shared 
by and between us, Hindus and Muslims of India, whose traditions 
have not been able to build up a coherent national life. 


It is not possible in these pages to trace a full and complete 
history of this development. Nor is the present writer competent to 
do justice to this stupendous work of writing a history 
a ae ba a of those ideas which “possess” the majority of the 
the irrational Muslim community and lead them to speak and act 
as if they were “a separate nation” in India. A 
German thinker, an exile from Nazi oppression, Professor Wermann 
Kantorowicz, in speaking of “the possessive power of ideas” said: 
“Men possess thoughts but ideas possess them.” This was elaborated 
in the following words by an American professor, Max Lerner of the 
Williams College : 

“Let us say that we are dealing with the whole realm of what, for lack of a 
better term, we shall call ideas, the whole intellectual realm. One phase of it is 
the rational ; and here men are in possession of the ideas, using them to clarify 
their world and subject it to oder. The other is the irrational, and here the 
ideas—big sweeping ideas like racism, individualism, Nazism, communism, demo- 
cracy—are in possession of men,” 

Though communalism does not find a place by name in the above 
quotation, we have no doubt that it is,as we have it in India today, an 

eruption from the realm of the irrational into the 
hie Devoe? waking life of the men and women of India. To subject 
Western World it to criticism and to analysis, to chart this unknown 
region in search of the truth in it and to extract its 
implications is the duty of the Indian public man and publicist. The 
ideologies referred to by Max Lerner and quoted above, the systems of 
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thought and belief that enorgise our thoughts, make them cohesive, and 
give them a fighting strength—those are the driving forces of the revolution 
that confronts us today in the 20th century. Historians of the West 
who have philosophically looked at developments during the centuries since 
the Reformation in the Western world have told us that the discovery 
of the scientific method and its possibilities constituted the revolution 
in the 17th century ; that the voyage over the realm of reason 
and the subjection of social institutions to the test of rationality 
constituted the core of the vast change that over-took the 18th century ; 
that the discovery of the world as made up of changes rather than as 
an immutable structure, with ascertainable laws of development both 
in the biological region (Darwinism) and in the regions of history and 
sociology (Marxism) constituted the intellectual revolution of the 19th 
century ; and thatthe 20th century is confronted with eruptions from tlic 
realm of the irrational. The 20th century men and women are thus required 
to recognise the role of the irrational in human affairs, to take it by 
the fore-lock and subject it to the guidance, of reason, to utilise the 
insights we get into the core of human nature for the enrichment of 
human life, for the realisation of its possililities. Looked at from this 
point of view, communalism as we have it today in India, requir 
criticism and analysis. 


In vol. I of the Zndian Annual Register (14938) we did make 
an attempt to understand and explain the genesis and growth of 
communalism among Hindus, in course of which we 

nde eee traced the history of the National Movement in India 
Analysed and of the contribution made by the Hindus to the 
political awakening of the country. We conceded the 

justice of the criticism that the Ilindus could afford to he less communal 
because of the inner assurance that they were the majority in India, 
recognising at the same time that Muslim communalism has helped 
to make conscious what was lid in the subconscious region of the 
Hindu mind. We also said that tho nearer approach of democratic 
government in India has roused fears and ambitions in the mind of the 
politically dominant section among Indian Muslims. And as it is a 
popular interpretation of social psychology today that history is a 
photograph of social consciousness, that history is a recoid of ideas 
that aro but expressions of broad social and class forecs, that history 
is a record of “the succession of defcnsive and aggressive moycments 
directed towards class and group interests and power relations’, Indian 
publicists have it laid upon them that they should try to lay bare the 
social impulsions which push forward individual thinkers and kaders 
among Hindus and Musliins to stand forth as tho prophets of their 
particular communities, as the organ voices of ther fechngs and 
aspirations, as tho defenders of their particularistic interests In 
previous volumes we havo tried to do so. But we aro enabled to 
understand better the soul of tho differences that divide the Hin du and 
the Muslim in India today as it was revealed in a speech delivored 
by the President of tho Literary Section of tho Bengalee Muslim 
Literary Conference. Mr. Wazed Ali is a barrister; at present a 
Presidency Magistrate in Calcutta. In this speech he took us through 
a discussion of the many personal und impersonal forces that have 
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played their part in releasing the conscience of the many castes and 
communities that inhabit tho country from the prison house of un- 
understood customs, from an existence that was satisficd with dreams 
of past glory. Naturally enough he criticised the way of life of the 
Muslim community the majority of whom were following tho beaten 
track oblivious of the changes in world affairs, in Indian affairs. He 
indicated that the comparative backwardness of the Indian Muslims 
was their failure to adapt themselves to modern conditions of lifo and 
thought in India introduced and created by British methods of adminis- 
tration and enlightenment. The new “climate of opinion’, of practice, 
found the Indian Muslim community unresponsive to the time spirit 
when the Hindus drew from it strength and inspiration. To this failure 
to respond to the new atmosphere on tho part of his community, Mr. 
Wazed Ali traced their backwardness ; it was not due to any inherent 
defect in their mental and moral make-up. Andin explaining the cause 
or causes of this failure, he uttered words that throw a flood of light on 
the working of the social and class forces that constitutes the core of the 
communal problem in India. This problem is not confined to the clash 
between Hindu and Muslim only ; the Shia and the Sunni sects amongst 
Muslims, the Momin and “Shareef” classes amongst Muslims, the varna 
and avarna amongst Hindus—the economically dominant and the 
economically “depressed” amongst Hindus—all these class and sectarian 
conflicts constitute the real problom in India, the problem of a social 
break-down. 

But what Mr. Wazced Ali has said is important in view of the light 
it throws on the working of the Muslim mind, of a section of it, in 
Tworepresenta- India. In illustrating the awakening amongst Hindus, 

tive literary and contrasting this with the dimmer lightin his own 
men—one Hindu, community, he put forward tho lifo and work of two 

one Muslim contemporary literary men, one a Windu—Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, the other a Muslim—Abdul Halim Sarrar, tho Urdu 
novelist. They were contemporarios who did the best part of thoir 
work in tho last quarter of tho 19th century. “As a creator of beauty, 
as a croative genius Abdul Halim Sarrar was in no way inferior to 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya.” The former showed in his writings 
an openness of mind, a universalism that the latter lacked. But it is 
undeniable that Bankim Chandra wiclds a deeper and wider influence 
over the life and thought of India. The reason for this was that the 
Bengalee literary man introduced into Bengalee literature the fiery 
spirit of patriotism, “borrowing” it from English literature. This 
patriotism is the driving force of modern life ; service to, and sacrifice of 
self at, the altar of the country is the idcal of conduct to the modern 
men and women. Abdul Halim Sarrar, equally gifted, oqually sensitive 
to the intuitions of his time, could not be the fountninthead of this 
inspiration, the harbinger of this noeded awakening, the law-giver of 
this ideal. This inability was not due to any defect in his mental and 
spiritual endowments: it was due to his surroundings, to the ‘“climato 
of opinion” in which he lived, the air which he bfeathed. Abdul 
Halim was a resident of the United Provinces, then known as the 
North-West Province. He lived his life and did his work in an area 
where the Hindus were about 90 per cont of the population ; the Muslims, 
Abdul Halim’s brothors in faith, were 10 per cent only. 
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“The Muslims by accepting the ideal of patriotism would but help in deliverin.s 
the reins of administralive power into the hands of the Ilindus. Therefore Sartar 
eould not use his pen in popularising the ideal of patriotism. But Bankim Chandra 
eould do it, because he lived and thought and worked in an area, in the then Presi- 
dency of Bengal constituted of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, where the Hindus, 
Bankim Chandra’s co-religionsists were about 70 per cent of the population. The 
idcal-end of his patriotism was the establishment of Hindu supremacy. Asa 
sincere Hindu Bankim Chandra could accept this ideal and place at its service the 
superb powers of his intellect and the devotion of his soul. Therefore could he 
dedicate his pen to write “Ananda Mutt”, “Sitaram”, “Devi Chowdhuranv’, to 
write the song of Bande AMutaram.” 


Mr, Wazed Ali's interpretation of this opisode in modern India’s 
literary history is true to the now popular thoory which said that 
history in its real senso is a record of the “succession 
ee in of defensive and aggressive movemints directed towards 
ane oneuataan class and group interests and power relations.” There- 
fore he declarad that in dealing with the topic of patriot- 
ism the Muslim literary mon in India have had to faco an inner 
conflict ; to use his own words, they ever walk into a blind alley. Patriot- 
ism is the religion of the modern man and woman; but the htorary 
men among Indian Muslims cannot follow this living inspiration. He 
cannot do so, because he fecls that it contlicts with the material 
interests of his community; they cannot endang:-r these by preaching 
the cult of patriotism. The result has been that in the absence of a 
living and vital ideal and purpose the literary creations of theirs 
are characterised by a narrowness, by a backward looking vision ; 
and owing to this handicap their lterary creations have not been 
able to rise above communalism; these have not made any appeal to 
non-Muslims, to modern-minded Muslims. Asan instance of this failure 
Hali’s “Musaddes” can he cited. Men of vision and insight in the 
Muslim community of India wore aware of this handicap. The inspira- 
tion of the poetry of the great poet, Muhammad Iqhal, came from this 
feeling of failure and frustration. And he strove with all his might to 
pull up Muslim thought and lifo in India from this rut. He felt that 
a wider and broader appeal, wider than tho sect and broader than the 
country, would serve asadynamo. Therefore did he present the pan- 
Islamist ideal, first placed before modern Islamic peoples by Jemaluddin 
Afghani, as acement of anew universalism, asa rallying ery fora new 
Islam, as the burden of his song. This Pan-Islamism cut through the 
Tings raised by soct and country and race, made a Mushm in Chinaa 
brother of the Muslim in Morocco. In his Asrar-i-Ahudi—Seercts of 
Se/f—ho sang : 


“ "Tis folly to take pride in race, 

Race pervades the body which is mortal. 
Why to search for the essence of community in the land of birth ? 
Why to worship the elements of air, water and earth °” 


But the same man sang also : 


“Yunan-o-Misra-o-Roma sab mit gaye jaban se, 
Baki magar hai ab bhi Hindostan Hamara” 


“Greece, Egypt and Rome have faded away from the world 
But still lives my Hindostan.” 
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This couplct laid bare the struggle in the heart of this poet of 
Muslim renaissance in India, the struggle botwoen tho claims of 
country and religion. Even a nodding acquaintance 
ee with Iqbal’s poctry, of the message of his life's 
ata striving, reveal to us tho struggle that went inside 
the Muslim poet who in the later years of his life 
blossomed forth as the poot of Muslim separatism in India. We can, 
therefore, appreciate the criticism of Mr. Wazed Ali that the 
attempt of this singer of “flaming songs to the assembly” of Islam 
did not succeed as it was hoped. It failed because it came into 
clash with the realities of modern life. To Muslims Islam as a 
religion is the centro of community lifo; Muslims living in different 
countries are brothers in faith. These are solf-evident truths. But as 
ideals in Stato-life, the Khilafat and Pan-Islamism are out of dato 
as symbols of State organisation to-day: 

“In these ideals we do not find and feel the stirring of life. In the independent 
Muslim countries the ideals of communily life that Nationalism stands for have 
been accepted to-day. If we hug to our bosom an ideal that was valid in the past 
but is almost lifeless to-day, we will fail in our literary life, in our State life.” 

This is the cruol test that tho Muslim community in India must 
pass through, said Mr. Wazed Ali. Further analysing the cruelty of 
the choice he said that it is not possible, it is diffi- 
ns - cult, for Muslims in India to accept and to work 
a remedy for the idea and ideal of an all-India Nationalism— 
the idea and the ideal of an India, one, whole and 
indivisible. That would mean for Indian Muslims the acceptance of 
the superiority of the majority community in India, of the Hindus. 
But, under present circumstances, no Muslim in India can _ heartily 
accept such an idea and ideal, heartily welcome the possibility of 
their success. At the same time they cannot contemplate the present 
state of political dependence as a permanent arrangement What was 
the way out? As a Bengalee Muslim, speaking to a LDBengalee 
Muslim audience, Mr. Wazed Ali presented to them the ideal of 
developing the particularism, the uniqueness of life in Bengal, distinct 
and peculiar. As an ideal of State organisation the people of Bengul 
will not separate themselves from Inia or any federation in India. But 

“Our aim will be not an All-India Nationalism but a Bengalee Nationalism 
equal with others in the fiee federation of States in Lndia just as within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations there are enthroned the Canadian, Australian and the 
Irish Nationalisms......... For us (Bengalee Muslims) this ideal is the way, the only 
way, to our ultimate good. With this ideal there is no possibility of contlict in 
our communal interests, in our religious and cultural interests. The same can be said 
of Bengalee Hindus who are almost equal in number to Bengalee Muslims. In 
number the Muslims are a majoiity, a small majority, but in prestize and influence 
the Hindus are dominant. Therefore both the communities can heartily aevept this 
ideal and devote their energies to the service of their common motherland.” 


We have noticed Mr. Wazed Ali’s spcech in some detail because 
we think that it represents the movement of thought in a section of 
The ditticn!- the educated Muslim community ; because it represents 
tes in its an attempt to build up 2) bridge of reconciliation between 
way two schools of thought in India that appear to be 
divided on strictly communal lines. He appears to suggest 

that the concept of patriotism and nationalism accepted to-day in the world, 
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in India, is easy for the Hindu to understand and accept, because he 
belongs to the majority community in this country, and as far as human 
imagination could look forward to, the Hindu will remain so. The Indian Mus- 
lim cannot accept and work for this ideal; it is not in human nature to do so. 
Therefore he suggested as the ideal for the Bengalee Muslim what may 
be called Linguistic Nationalism, a new cement of human relations, the 
tie and the bond of language that bind the Bengalee Hindu and the 
Bengaleo Muslim. He did not appear to have any interest in the 
All-India Nationalism that claims the allegiance of the majority of the 
modern-educated men and women of India. Because he did not believe 
and he gave oxpression to this scepticism in the speech under review that 
India was ever one and whole, politically and administratively. Even 
during the hey-day of Muslim rule in India, either during the poriod 
when Pathan or Moghul empcrors ruled at Delhi, there was no central 
adininistration in the country that could claim the allegiance of the whole 
country, or which was accepted by the many kingdoms and principalitics in 
the country. The less than two hundred years of centralised rule imposed 
by British administrators over India has not been able to create that one- 
ness of spirit that is the motive power of nationalism. But Mr. Wazed Ali's 
ideal has its difliculties in the way as the history of the last two 
and half years has indicated so pointedly. The integrity of 
the language which wo know to-day as Bengaleo is not accepted by a 
powerful section of the educated Muslims ; they resent the Hindu ideas and 
iImageries that are abundant in that language to-day, and it is no 
longer possible to ignore the fact that an organised attempt is being 
made by them to de-Hlinduise, or to put it in another way, to Islamise 
tho language of Bengal. Hero is a conflict which Mr. Wazed Ali did 
not make any attempt to reconcile. In every province and area the 
Hindu and the Muslim have heen wrangling over this question of 
language, of script, endangering the ideal which has been placed 
before the country as a solvent of the conflicts and competitions that 
divide India to-day. Except in Bengal, in the Punjab, in the North-west 
Frontier Province, in Sind where the Muslims are the majority popula- 
tion and are sure of their position, the Mushms will be the first to 
refuse to accept this ideal of Linguistic Nationalism. Among political 
idealists in the Muslim community, there are other ideas and ambi- 
tions which Mr. Wazed Ali has taken no notico of. We have in 
previous volumes dealt with certain of these—the Pakistan Movement, 
the Foderation of Cultures sketched by Dr. Abdul Lateef which 
was to consist of “Hindu Zones” and “Muslim Zones”, requiring 
vast transfers of population from one region of the country to 
another. 


Tho Islamic Culture of Hyderabad (Deccan), a Quarterly Jcurnal 
Communal Division published under the auspices of the thought-leaders of 
_ of India the Nizam State headed by Sir Akbar Hydari, in its 
“Cultural Activities” Section ina recent issue speaks of seven schemes 
outlined by Muslim thinkers and public men. These are : 


Sir Sikander Haynt’s Scheme, the Pakistan Plan, the Quinquepartite Scheme 
of the Nawab of Mamot, the Pakistan Caliphate, Dr. Latiff’s Cultural Future of 
- pdndia, the Scheme of Muslim Jederation and the Eastern Afghanistan 

me, 


9 
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The first scheme was published in the Indian Press on the 30th 

of July, 1939, and it must await discussion and criticism 

areas in the next volume of the Annual Register. The 

r others or certain of them we quote below from a 

summary published in the pages of the Jslamic Culture as “cultural 
activities’ : 

“The Punjab Muslim students dream of a Pakistan Caliphate in the North, 
Moulana Abdul Wadood of the Jamiat Ulema, Sarhad envisages an independent 
Muslim State to be called Eastern Afrhanistan, The proposed Pakistan Caliphate 
is to comprise not only Sind, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Kashmir and the Punjab, as included in the original Pakistan Scheme but also em- 
braces in its fold parts of the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces and 
Berar running along with the Ganges right up to Bengal and Assam. Both the 
schemes aim at establishing an exclusively Muslim State in Northern India. The 
rest of India is described as God’s Country, The Muslim Students’ Federation which 
has propounded the Scheme of Pakistan Caltphate claims the birth-right of Mus- 
lims in North India as their homelands, and in other words, means exclusive rights 
of Muslims where they predominate. The proposed Muslim State, according to its 
authors, will be ruled by a spiritual dictator who will be the shadow of God on 
earth .....in accordance with the injunctions of the Holy Quran. The scheme has 
at found support among the tribes~Mohmands, Afridis, Waziris, and various 
tribal areas. 


The direction of these ambitions are unmistakable; speaking meta- 
phorically these explode ideals like those preached by Mr. Wazed Ali. 
p These ara not new ambitions at all, as readers of 
a euinde 4hele Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's book—Jndia Under Ripon, pub- 
motive power lished in 1909—can easily understand. The book embo- 
died Blunt’s diary of his tour through India in 1833. 
Ambitions like these burned dim in Muslim hearts in those days, and 
have leapt into view today. The dream of recovering the reins of 
authority in the State in India which had slipped from Muslim hands are 
in the consciousness of many Muslims, modern-educated Muslims, reali- 
ties of today, within the grasp of resolute men. It would be foolish for 
Indian public men and publicists to shut their oyes to the sinister 
possibilities of tho schemes of federations outlined by Muslim thinkers 
and public men. These have revived ambitions, provoked particularistic 
conceits, and stimulated aggressive activitios that would result in 
breaking up the unity and integr.ty that have heen India’s from beyond 
recorded time. Reformers and reactionaries among the leaders of the 
Muslim community in India appear to be helpless instruments in the 
hands of forces that are almost elemental in their sweep and violence, 
These ambitions and activitios havo called forth answoring ambitions 
and activities in the Hindu community reprosented by the Hindu Mahasabha 
Movement. 


There appears to be no possibility of reconciling these ambitions. The 
Indian National Congress which has been trying to stand between those, 
eccates absorbing the force of thir clash, trying to act as a 
hope of mediator, have so far fuiled in its attempts. And the 
unity scene 18 darkened by clouds of communal bitterness, of 
misunderstanding, which show no signs of disporsing. 

Men of good-will both among Hindus and Muslims appear to be getting 
sick of these bickerings, to be retiring from the leadership of their 
oommunities and leaving the field to ambitious poople who have forgotten 
that in the modern world the cement of social life is not supplied by 
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religious beliefs and practices, that in countries where men and women 
professing different religions have been living for centuries they cannot 
afford to be over-punctilious with regard to the observance of their 
particular ceremonials, that fanaticism in respect of them is not only a 
crime, it is a sin against tho spirit of all religious life. We can only 
live in the hope that this is a passing phase, that the awakening that 
characterises the life of the communities will be diverted to activities 
that will serve the common interests of all. But today, as Sri Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, Premior of Madras, said, “no man could speak on these 
subjects without feeling a sense of despair and sadness.” Withal we 
are upheld by the hope and aspiration given expression to by the same 
Congress leader on the occasion of the celebrations of the birth and death 
of the Prophet of Islam organised by a Muslim Association of Madras on 
May 21, 1939 : 


“People of India were often told that they had many religions, many languages 
and many customs and were, therefore, an unfortunate people on the whole. But 
it might not be so in truth. It might be that there was a great ambition also to 
be achieved, and that in the midst of all the variety, they might see the universal 
truth and the beauty of life. That, if attained, would be a vreat thing. A very 
highly civilised people realising the unity of all religions was a great ambition which 
they had still before them and for which they should work hard and with }leasure, 
All the troubles might perhaps be leading towards the fulfilment of a great and 
unique glory in their own country.” 


Prophets and saints in India have been through the centuries and 
milleniums of her history trying to build up a composite life out of 
the varieties of religious experiences and the intuitions of the spiritual 
realm assembled in India from all quarters of the globe. The per- 
ception and realisation of the unity that pervades criation has been 
one of the gifts of Hindu culturo to the store-house of world wisdom 
and spirituality. And the ambition referred to by the Madras Premier 
might not bo as far-fetched as it appears to-day when India is being 
rocked on the stresses and strains of communal and sectarian suspi- 
cions, fears and ambitions. 


We have seen how Indians are not able to presenta “united front” 

to secure freedom in their own home-land. Men and women who are organis- 
inaienasiia ed in the Indian National Congress have been fuund divided 
South Africa in counsel, divided in action. The organisation of the 
The Forward Bloc” under the leadership of Sri Subhas 

Chandra Basu is an evidence of this division. We 

have discussed the ideological back-ground of Muslim separatism in the 
country. Divided on so many points in thcir own homeland, it is no 
wonder that Indians abroad should have had their self-respect insulted 
and their interests damaged in various parts of the world, near and 
far. During the six months the events during which form the subject 
of discussion in the present volume of the Indian Annual Register, 
Burma, Ceylon, South Africa and the islands in the New World, Jamaica 
and Trinidad, have shown that tho Indians whose labour has made the 
wealth of these countries have become unwelcome to them. In Burma 
Indian lives and properties have suffered loss; in Ceylon daily-paid 
Indian employees in Government departments, about 10,000 of them, 
have beon served with notico that thoir services were no longer re- 
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quired, and an organised attempt is being made to drive Indians from 
the trades and services in the island. In South Africa the ruling 
classes, one-fifth of the total population of the country, smitten by the 
conceit of “vhite colour, have declared that the two lakhs of Indians, 
one-fiftieth of the population, shall either leave the country or 
shall live in the country as a population of an inferior breed, accept- 
ing the badge of this inferiority. For forty yoars and more the 
administration of the country, run by Boers and Britons, the former more 
arrogantly, have been trying through processes of law to reduce Indians 
to this position of helotry. In the Union Parliamont, in its House 
of Assembly, was being discussed the Asiatics (Transvaal) Land and 
Trading Bill in course of which speeches were made that revealed the 
mind of the ruling classes. Dr. Malan, leader of the Nationalist Party, 
gave expression to the unalterable aim of the ruling classes to scgre- 
gate the Indians; the United Party, the Party of the then Government, 
entertained this idea as strongly as the cent per cent racialists re- 
presented by Dr. Malan’s Party. One of the items in the programme 
of the United Party was the following :— 


“.....the protection of the European population as well as the coloured and 


the natives against Asiatic immigration or competition, with recognition and 
maintenance of the existing 1izhts of Asiatics born in the Union or legally 
resident there.” 


The Bill under notice required that Indians must agree to live in 
lands separate from others, that they must not be allowed to acquiro 
lands in “European quarters’, that they must ply their trades in non- 
European quarters. Mr. Hofmeyr, one of the two or three members who 
stood by Indians in their fight for self-respect and life, said that this 
“segregation by legislative compulsion’’—there has been social and 
economic segregation all the timo—would mean ‘the economic strangulation 
of Indians,” their extinction in the country, a consummation desired by 
the vast majority of the ruling classes. Mr. Hofmeyr also said that 
such an enactment would drive the Indians to join tho “Non-European 
Front” that was being organised all over South Africa. 


The threat of this law brought Swami Bhawani Dayal, President 

of the Natal Indian Congress, to India with a view to enlighten the 
Government and the peuple of India of the condition of 

Peel ae things under which the two lakhs of Indians—men, 
repression” women and children—have been living. Ue addressed 
public meetings, saw the leaders of public opinion and 

public life in the country, interviewed Sir Jagadis Prasad and Sir Girija 
Snankar Bajpai, Member and Secretary in charge of the Overseas Depart- 
ment under the Government of India. After more than two months of 
this work of education and enlightenment, he was constrained by 
developments in South Africa, by the discussions in the South African 
Union Legislature of the Bill referred to above, to address “An Open 
Lotter” to His Excellency the Governor-Gencral of India, drawing 
attention to the disabilities of Indians, of South African Indians, 80 per 
cent of them born in the Union, and knowing no fatherland or motherland 
for themselves excert this strip of territory within the embrace of the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans. Tho letter was dated the 5th of June, 
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1989, and addressed from Bombay. It gave in » few hundred words the 
history of the life of Indian residents in South Africa during a period 
of seventy to eighty years. It is a story of ‘oppression and repression, 
breaches of assurances and pledges’, to quote the words used in the 
letter. The first batch of Indians to go to this region appear to be 
Tamilians and other South Indian peoples. They were sent to Natal 
to labour in the sugar plantations started by white capitalists. People 
from Gujarat, from tne United Provinces and Bihar followed their foot-steps. 
The number of these comparatively free-men was augmented by the 
labourers as and when their period of agreement service ended. These mon 
floated into many a trade in a small way, as hawkers, and as day 
labourers. The tale of their woe began at this time, about 1885. A 
hue and cry was raised by the Bocr and the Briton, raised on their 
behalf, that the Indians were and would be wresting the livelihood 
of the white people by encroaching on the occupations and trades thas 
supplied it to them. Stories of Indian ‘ ‘nvasion” , of Indian “pene- 
tration”, of “the White civilisation” placed “im danger’, were circulated 
and roccived with crodence. These fears and apprehensions were sought 
to be removed by the Gandhi-Smuts Pact of 1914 ending the Passive 
Resistance Movement which had tested the new technique developed 
by Mahatma Gandhi in fighting social and political wrongs. This Pact 
or Agreement was confirmed by the acceptance on behalf of India of 
the Reciprocity Resolution of 1917 of the Imperial War Conference 
which was further elaborated in 1918, 1921 and 1923 recognising the 
right of the Dominions and of India—fur the purposes of these 
agreements India was accepted as a Dominion—to control the com- 
position of their own population. By the 1914 Agreement it was agreed 
that there would be no more emigration from India to South Africa. 
This was agreed to with a view to md the minds of the whates in 
South Africa of the fear that thea country wold be flooded hy umtes- 
tricted emigration from India. This agreement carried the muplication 
that tho resident Indian population, the domiciled and South-Africa born 
Indian population, would be cnabled to hve and work as Scuth Africans, 
would he enabled to nse to the standard of Western enibsation. The 
Capo Town Agreement of 1927 accepted on belalf of the then South 
African Government this duty of raising the standard of hfo of 
Indians in the Dominion, of holping them to assimulate themselves to 
the economic life of the country, the duty of discouraging any discrin..nating 
treatment against them. But these assurances, pledges and agre: ments 
have been treated by the ruling classes of the country as so many “seraps 
of paper”’ These have not hrought any change in the behaviour of the 
whites. Swami Bhawam Dayal quoted in suppoit of this unchanged 
mind a few words of the present Prime Minister of the Union, General 
Hertzog, uttered “not long ago”, that “after all 18 said and done, we 
want to get rid of Indians as far as possible.” The Asiatic Land and 
Trading Ball introduced and being discussed in the Union Parhamont is 
an indication of this determination. And confronted by this danger, an 
increasing number of Indians have been asking themselves, as the Rt. 
Hon'ble Srinivas Sastri once asked the late Lord Haldane: “...whera 
do we stand in the Commonwealth ? Is there no hope for us ?” 
rae Haldane had replied: “No,....... by mo means. God forbid 
this 
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Experiences inside and outside India should have killed this “hope.” 
But they have not done so. Swami Bhawani Dayal's “Open Letter” is 
- ne a, proof of this. So is the resolution passed at a meeting 
State cad Cuureh Of the All-India Congress Committee held at Bombay 

in §. Africa in the last week of June, 1939. The Bill in the South 
African Union Legislature precipitated an agitation 
amongst Indians in that country. Naturally they looked to the homeland 
of their fathers and mothors for help and guidance ; specially to Mahatma 
Gandhi wore their eyes turned in this new crisis in their community's 
life. For, it was in South Africa that was begun the kinderyarten 
training in Satyagraha, in non-violent civil disobedience on a mass scale, 
that has been Gandhiji’s contribution to the development of political 
theory and practice in the modern world. The leaders of South African 
Indians were agrecd that ifthe Bill became law, and if it was set in 
motion, they would adopt the instrument chiselled by Gandhiji to fight 
this wrong. But there appears to have developed differences of opinion 
among them with regard to the method of using it, with regard to the 
organisation that should organise and lead this fight. A section of them 
contended that as the Bill was dirocted against Indians specially, the 
organisation of tho fight should be confined to Indians alone. Another 
section, the younger section, the smaller section, contended that this 
anti-Indian Bill was an expression Of the perennial policy of the white 
rulers of the country, the policy that has been described by the philoso- 
pher-statesman of tho Union, General Smuts : 

"In South Africa we cannot afford to give coloured peoples the same 
footing as the whites. Our equality is haced fundamentally on the doctrine 
that in Church and State between white and coloured peoples there can be 
no equality.” 

Another South African politician, Mr. Huggins, Primo Minister of 
South Rhodesia, gave a more colourful description of the condition of 
things in tho whole of the sub-continent. Tho European community 
was ‘an island in a sea of black”; artisans and tradesmen formed 
the shores, and the professional classes the highlands. If there 
should be an erosion of the shores by the natives, they would 
gradually take to the highlands; this would destroy European civili- 
sation in South Africa. The only safety of the white, of the white 
man’s mission in Africa was, therefore, complete segregation, the 
natives being allowed to come into the white “reserves” only as 
helpers and not as competitors. 


The Asiatic Land and Trading Bill is an expression of this idea, an 
instrument for making permanent as far as human ingenuity could do so, 
this policy. As such, this section of Indian lenders 
sak Ser contended that the Bill should be fought with the help 
inevitable of the other coloured peoples who were victims of the 
same policy. The whites in South Africa, who formed 

the ruling classes, were a little over 20 lakhs in the country; the 
Bantus and Negroes were more than 65 lakhs; the people technically 
known as coloured”, the products of white-and-black alliances, were 
about 10 lakhs ; others were about 5 lakhs of whom Indians were less than 
2 lakhs. This division in the social strata has made it possible, made 
it necessary, that all non-white peoples should combine and fight the 
evil that is represented by the existing monopoly of State-powor 
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by the whites. The feeling of this possibility, the approciation of 
this necessity, has been growing among wider sections of the non- 
white peoples. To the growth of this consciousness was due _ the 
organisation of the “Non-Whito Front” to which Mr. Hofmeyr had referred 
and which has been quoted in a paragraph above. The leaders of the 
non-White peoples other than Indians have heen expecting that the 
Indians would join them in a common fight; they have been offering 
help in the impending fight in which Indians would be engaged if the 
Bill was passed and the law was enforced. A_ section of the Indian 
community in South Africa was in favour of accepting this help; and it 
was reported that an organisation of theirs was represented by delegates 
when about 45 organisations of the non-white peoples of South Africa 
assembled at a meeting to found the “Non-European Front.” 


This aspect of the problem, the attitude that the general body of 
Indians should adopt towards the fight of their non-white neighbours, 
became a subject of discussion in India at about this 
piece eee time. At the meeting of the All-India Congress 
ssier of it Committee held in the last week of Juno, 1939, it 
came in for debate and discpssion. The official draft, 
the draft put on behalf of the Working Committee, of the resolution on 
the situation in South Africa, was reported to have been made hy 
Mahatma Gandhi. It contained words that expressed the hope that 
“there will be no dissensions among them (Indians) in South Africa 
and that they will present a United Front.” The resolution was 
amended by the addition of the words : 


“And co-operate with the inhabitants of South Africa in opposing the 
segrevation policies which are directed ayvainst all non-European races.” 


The mover of the resolution, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, accepted 
this amendment, and it was passed in this form. Then occurred a 
curious event. At the end of that day’s proceedings, Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru asked tho permission of the All-India Congress Committee to 
recall that resolution; and permission being given the resolution in 
its original form was placed before the meeting and passed by a majority 
of votes. This procedure was adopted with a view to meet the 
objections of Gandhiji and others in touch with the situation in 
South Africa who thought that the participation of Indiaas in the 
common fight against the racial policy of the ruling classes of the 
country, as proposed and desired in the words used in amending 
Gandhiji’s draft, “might result in adverse reaction in South Africa”, 
might “hinder” the cause of Indians in that country. 16 may be con- 
sedod that Gandhiji’s draft would not irritate the nerves of the ruling 
classes of South Africa, that it might secure the Indians living there 
some temporary relief, though we have our doubts in the matter con- 
sidering tho original injustice of the wholo policy of the South African 
Government. An analysis of the resolution would show that it desired 
Indians in South Africa to keep themselves at a distance from the 
fight that the native Africans have been waging for their human rights, 
for thoir rights of citizonship in their own homeland of which they 
have beon kept deprived by the white rulers of the country ; the resolu- 
tion with the history attached to it, the history of the amendment 
and of its recall and rojection, leaves the impression in the mind that 
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the leaders of public opinion in India desired that the descendants of 
their countrymen resident in South Africa should lead a separate life, 
separate from the life of the majority of the poople in the country ; 
that to secure the integrity of this soparate life they should make their 
peace with injustice and show their disinclination to throw their little 
woight on the side of the original inhabitants of the country, 
as the majority of the population of the country, rightly 
struggling to be free, to regain their rights as human beings, 
members of a modern State. The resolution exposed the position 
of Indians in South Africa as that of interlopers who wero not pre- 
pared to co-operate in re-establishing the reign of law and justice in 
the country, who were anxious to consult the convenionces of the 
presont regime in maintaining its present arrangoments, social, economic 
and political. This may appear to be a paying proposition to-day. 
But when the Bantu and the Negro came by their own, as they 
will surely, helped thereto by the forces of historic developments, 
what will bs the position of Indians in South Africa ? The organi- 
sation of the “Non-European Front” is a milo-stono in this process. 
We are not sure that the All-India Congress Committee has boon 
wise in ignoring this aspect of the question. 


Thie insult to Indian self-respect, this calculated attack on the 
material interests of Indians, that have been going on in many purts 
of the British Kmpire, and outside of it also, is inherent 
aoa a in the relation that subsists between India and Britain. 
and Britala And until and unless the twist in this relationship be 
straightenod out, Indian self-respect will continue to be 
hurt, the material interests of Indians will continue to be damaged, 
and the Indo-British authorities will continue to be helpless in defending 
and protecting these. It may have been hoped that the arrival 
of “provincial autonomy” will help to rosore confidence, will 
enable the provincial Ministries to influence the agents of the “extornal 
authority’ to so behave and so act that the rankling sense of political 
subjection will find little occasion and opportunity to erupt into view. 
But there seems to bea provision in the scheme of creation which 
refuses to accept such avia media of conciliation, which refuses to act 
as an anesthetic to political discontent. The ‘‘external authority” with 
all the good will in the world cannot fail to touch on the raw the 
sensitiveness of the subject population. The British representatives of 
the Government during the last two years that the Congress and 
Congress-Coalition and other Ministries have been functioning in the 
provinces, the former in eight out of the eloven provinces of India, have 
on many an occasion gone out of their way to bear testimony to 
the success of their work, to their understanding of the limitations of 
their position, and to their spirit of accommodation. 


But the unnatural relation between the two countries is the broeding- 
ground of suspicions and distrust that cannot be sterilised. That this 
is so was proved by the Imporial Government under- 

rab taking the amendment of the Government of India 
autonomy Act (1935) which was an invasion on the little power 
with which the Act had endowed the provincial 

governments in India. The Bill was introduced in the first 
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week of April in the House of Lords by the Secretary of 
State for India, the Marquess of Zetland. The relevant amendment was 
numbered clause 4 in the Amending Bill; by this it was proposed 
to incorporate a new Section numbered 126-A in the old Act securing 
to the Central Government of India “essential powers of direction and 
control” over the Provincial Governments when an emergency due to 
war was proclaimed by the Governor-General under Section 102 of 
the Act. This emergency power granted by Section 102 of the 1935 Act 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular fran- 
chise, whereas tho new clause empowered an irresponsible Central 
Government with power to “give directions to a Province as to the manner 
which the executive authority thereof is to be exercised.” It ap- 
peared fromthe spoech delivered by Lord Zetland in moving the second 
reading of the Bill on the 25th of April that the amendments em- 
bodied in the Bill were on his request to the Governor-General 
submitted to the Provincial Governments “for their comment” ; that 
the “Ministries in three Provinces felt themselves unable to express 
any opinion’; tho Bengal Ministry received “special thanks’ for the 
‘thoroughness’ with which they had dealt with the proposed amendments, 
and the Punjab Ministry “for the spirit of cordial co-operation” with 
which they had met the request for assistance. The speech also 
revealed that the majority of the Provincial Ministries had ruised 
objections to the “invasion by the Centre of the sphere of authority, 
conferred by the Act on the Provinces.’ But considering the conditions 
of modern wars requiring for success in them certain measure of ' unified 
control, not only of policy but of its execution’, the confernment of the 
new powers onthe Central Government of India, powers not only of 
“superintendence” but of “direction and control’, became necessary and 
justified. Indian opinion could not accept these arguments. It felt and 
expressed the feeling that the British Government gave tangible proof 
by this amending Bill of their distrust of the Provincial Governments 
in India, of their apprehension that these Governments would with- 
hold their co-operation or obstruct war activities in India. This dis- 
trust and apprehension were inherent in the policy of ignoring Indian 
sentiment in any declaration of war of which India would be made 
a party without so much as asking for her leave. The Bill has thus helped 
to further irritate Indo-British relations. Technically it might have been 
right. But in international relations legal and technical correctitude 
does not play a helpful hand. 


The same incompatibility became manifest in the debate 

in the Central Assembly, the lower house of the Central Legis- 

Indo-Beitish lature, raised on the motion moved on the 27th of 

Trade Agree- March by the Member for Commerce and Labour in 

ment Lord Linlithgow’s Government, Sir Mubammad Zafrul- 

lah Khan, that the Assembly approved “the Trade 

Agreement signed on the 2Jth March, 1939, between His Majesty's 

Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India.” 

In course of the debate the topic of the unnatural relation that subsisted 

between India and Britain cropped up again and again; the politica] 

dependence of the former on the latter influenced the arguments that could 

not be kept restricted to economic and financial considerations. A 
10 
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Muslim member of the Assembly, Sir Syed Reza Al, deplored this 
trend in the discussion in the following words: 

“ TI am afraid the chances of a reasonable consideration of the metits of the 
trade agreement ate considerably piejudiced by the existing position in which 
India finds herself India and agiand are not on equal footing, and, therefore, 
suspiiions lezitimately arise in the case of any settlement cae at betweon these 
two counties If India had achieved her political emancipition and an agreement 
somewhat on the lines on which the present has been diawn up came up for consi- 
deration before this House I am suie a very different treatment woul be meted 
out to it fiom that which so far as I can sce it has ieeived fiom this Louse 
hither to ” 

This unnatural relation was demonstrated by the procedure 
aloptel in secking the approval of the Central Assembly tothe Agree- 
ment which came into force whether the Assom)ly approved 16 or not, 
making the dcbate aneyo wash, as clauso 16 of the Agreement said 
thus “pending tha coming into force of tho presont Agroomont, 
the two Governments will apply its provisions as far as may 
be possible.’ This Clauso mado Sir Muhammid Zifrullvh’s motion 
and tho debate followmg 1 a wa to of time, a wériness of spint 
The motion of Sir Muhammad was saved from total reyxction by tha 
amendment moved on behalf of th» Nurop an Group in the Assembly and 
acceptel by the myouity aginst the opposition of tha Gove:rnmont 
that considciation of the motion be adjourncd till the Simla seas- 
sion pending the roport of the Comimnutteo of the House consisting 
of a myolty of elected mombots Muiny of the  spoeches of 
tho Opposition members recognisel thit thre wero valuahle  con- 
cessions mide to Indian interests in the Agivoment which required a 
quel pro quo, one of which was the scaling down of import duties on 
Lancashire goods But this particular concession to Lancashire came in 
for tho greatest opposition owing tothe pait played by Lancashire more 
than seventy-five years ago in using 1ts political influence to throttle the 
Indian cotton mull industry, though today Lancashires trade with India 
was a pale shadow of its former monopoly in Inilin An estimate 
has it that twenty-five years back, before the last Great War, Lancashire 
used to send to India textile yoods measuring about 3,000 mulhon 
yards , last year 1t could hardly seni more thin 200 imillion yards 
These figures are an evidence of India’s progressive mirch in the field 
of modern industrialism, as well as of Lancashire § deterioration 


The present is not the occasion on which the history of this progress 
may be indicated It does not requie mich research into India’s 
fg financial and economic condition to become aware of 
ink ne aia the fact, to be struck by the fact, that modorn indus- 
industrialism tiialism, of which Britain has becn the pioneer and 
Ikader in tho world since th litter half of the eighteonth 

eontury till almost the end of the nineteenth, has disrupted the econo- 
mic arrangements in our country, throwing an increasing number of men 
on agriculturo asthe only means of livelihood India’s industries, worked 
in the homes of the people where men, women, and children could co- 
operate, were all but destroyed For three quarters of a century leaders of 
Indian society were prepared to accept this disruption and debacle as 
in the natural order of things, they did not find anything in modern 
industrial life, in 1ts arrangements, in its division of labour and division of 
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wealth, which could he challenged from the standpoint of justice, of human 
happiness, of social peace. The attempts of three generations of 
Indian economists, industrialists and social thinkers were inspired with 
the belief that modern industrialism was one of the last and best words 
in human economy. They might have read of what Dickens, Carlyle, 
and Ruskin had said and written in criticism and condemnation of the 
order of things brought into social life by modern industrialism. But 
these they read as hterature without any social purpose and aim, as the 
expression of the revolt of super-sensitive souls against things as they 
were in their times. The Swadeshi Movement that ran parallel to the 
Anti-Partition Agitation in Bengal and which spread over the whole 
of India in the first decade of the present century, the stirrings of 
mind and intellect occasioned hy these movements, first ercated doubts 
in our minds that society as organised under the impulse of modern 
industrialism might not possess all the virtues that were claimed on 
its behalf, that many things of valuc in the material and spiritual 
world were probably being sacrificed at the altar of mechanical efficiency. 
These doubts were the first mutterings of a new evaluation of human 
nature, of human neods. The Find Suuray of Mahatma Gandhi may 
be said to be a representative of this school of thought. Since those 
days Gandhyi with his programmo of the Charka and Ahad, of 
village imdustires. affiliated to the political activitios in India, has given 
anew direction to thoughts and activities in the economic and indus- 
tnial fields in India. Ths writings, thetr influence on conerete actiyi- 
ties both on ths part of the Government and of the people, have become 
a touch-stone of economic thought and activities both on the part of 
tho Government and the people To the modern-clucated Indian, to 
tho majority of them, however, the programmes assoviated with Gandhi $ 
name, appear to he a return to the Middle Ages, they cannot conceal 
their impatience with thom. 


The National Planning Committes appointed 1n 1938 on the imtfiative 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu while he was President of the Indian 
tienaicpiawtis National Congress, and which has Pundit Jawaharlal 

Cammiteou Nehru as its Chairman, was acting under the inspia- 

Gandhiji tion of men who were not enthusiatie over the economic 

plans and programmes that Gandhiy: has imitiated. Though 
tho Indian National Congress has Gandhi: as its mentor and 
guido, We cannot say that it has been ablo to enlist his support on 
the sido of the Planning Committee. Speculations in the Press hinted 
at an initial conflict between the Village Industries Association 
and the National Planning Committce. This became explicit to the 
public when the correspondence between Gandhiy and Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu was published in the middle of May, 1939. Ina letter 
written by Gandhiji from Rajkot on the 10th of April, 1939, he drew 
attention to the fundamontal differences that stood between him and 
Subhas Babu; and how the two of them “honestly” saw the same 
thing differently and oven drew opposite conclusio:.s from the same 
Premises. He invited Subhas Babu to agree to differ, and meet on 
_the social, moral and municipal platforms as tho same political platform 
could not accommodate them two; that has been demonstrated by 
what happened before and after Tripuri; and even on the ‘economic’ 
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platform differences had been “discovered.” Subhas Babu understood 
the drift of this statement, and replying on the 13th of April he 
wrote as follows: 

“You have despaired altogether of our collaborating on the political and eco- 
nomic platforms. You have added the economic, probably because you disapproved 
of our idea of industrial planning for India even though we advocate encourage- 
ment of suitable cottage industries along with industrialisation.” 

Gandhiji’s passive attitude, attitude of non-co-operation, towards 
the National Planning Committee did not, however, halt its activities. 

In the third week of June, 1939, a Note was circu- 
ght ie lated through the Press for the guidance of the 
Uplift various Sub-Committees that had boen appointed to 
survey the whole of the social and economic life 
of India. The Note said that the fundamental aim to be kept in 
view was ‘to ensure an adequate standard of living for the Indian 
masses.” It was recognised that ‘a really progressive standard of life 
will necessitate the increase of the national wealth five or six times.” 
But the Note was prepared to concede ‘for the present’ that the 
minimum standard that could or should be reached was “an _ increase 
of national wealth of between two or there times within the next 
ten years”’ It, therefore, asked the various Sub-Committees to so plan 
out the scheme that ‘a ten-year limit for the accomplishment of the 
Plan” might be laid down. The Note hoped that the Sub-Committees 
would be able to send their reports by the end of October, 1939. 
The various Provincial Governments have been co-operating in the 
work of this Committee, making monetary contributions towards its 
expenses. Among the Sub-Committees appointed was one concerned with 
the development of cottage industries. Many organisations in the differ- 
ent provinces have been working for this purpose. Tiley are affiliated 
to or supported by or independent of the Village Industries Association 
whose central research stations are at Wardha and Shegaon working 
under the eye of Mahatma Gandhi. Provincial Governments, the 
Central Government, have their own organisations which have been 
trying to improve the economic condition of the villagers, to raise 
their standard of life by helping them to increase the volume of 
their agricultural output; they have also been trying through improv- 
ed marketing arrangements to secure to agriculturists higher prices for 
their products. 


The observer of events in India has to take note of these construct- 
ive activities which have for their aim and ideal a reconstruction of 
Indian life on ideas and plans that cannot afford to 

si cab be blinded by the glamour of modern industrialism. 
in India The village craftsman and the cultivator has his con- 
tribution to make towards the enrichment of India’s modern 

life. He cannot be ignored. Without his co-operation, heart-felt and 
intelligent, life cannot be made better in India. A recognition of this 
fact is at the back of all the activities that stir the village and 
the town in the country. In the process of readjustment that 
has been going on in India the masses have been relieved of many 
of their grievances as a result of the measures taken by the Governments, 
Central and Provincial; many of their rights have been recognised in 
law, and wait wider recognition in practice. The fixity of tenure of 
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the agriculturists has been recognised; debt settlements through Con- 
ciliation Boards have been doing the twin work of destruction of 
rural credit and construction of it on foundations that may appear 
to be weak to-day. Through hopes and disappointments, inseparable 
from human endeavours, the wide-awake among the classes in 
India have been consciously working towards a new order of society; 
the masses not so fully roused have been feeling their way towards 
the lands of promise. The former, confrontad by a social break-down, have 
been wrangling among themselves with regard to the methods and 
ends of their strivings. The controversies among Congressmen, between 
Muslim and Hindu, between Hindu and Hindu, between Muslim and 
Muslim, discussed in previous volumes and pages, are evidences of a great 
turmoil in the thought-world of India. The masses under the leader- 
ship of men who belonged to the higher classes do not appear to 
have fully realised the inspiration and consequences of the activities 
they are engaged in. The British bureaucracy have been watching 
developments, having lost the assurance of former times. This is the 
Indian scene as it is reflected in the various activities the end of 
which, for better or for worse, is the re-making of a new India. 


The controversies and conflicts in India that divide the classes 
and masses—what do they represent as a part of the process that 
has been re-making a new India? They represent a 

Rie i great dissatisfaction in the heart of a society that 
appears to have stood immobile through the centuries, 

that looked to Manu and Mahommed, to their days 

and to the philosophies, built up by them in response to the search for 
a new valuation of human thought and human practice needed by the 
necessities of their particular days. It is asserted that the modern times 
have created new necessities that required new methods and new social 
habits to meet them, that the ideologies indicated in the Manu Smriti 
or the Manava Dharmu—the religion of humanity—preached in it, 
and that embodied in the Quran, are inadequate for modern purposes, 
for the mind and the body of the modern men and women. To the wide- 
awake among the classes, to the products of the modern universities 
established in India, the old concepts and ideologies and practices make no 
appeal; they feel that no self-respecting individual life, no well-balanced 
social life, could be built upon them—life that was free from exploita- 
tion, conscious and unconscious. For about three-quarters of a 
century, beginning with the age of Raja Ram Mohun Rey in eastern India, 
of Dadoba Pandurang in western India, and ending with the years that 
saw almost the whole world engaged in a competition for suicide, the 
years 1914-1918—the leaders of the classes in India have been content 
to accept the leadership of Europe, of the United States of America 
in every field of thought and activity. The world-war exposed for 
the first time to their complacent eyes that the concepts on which their 
intellectual and social life had been reared up were not valid for the 
needs and demands of modern men and women. An _ interpreter of 
European life, Peter F. Drucker, born in Vienna, in his book—TZhe End of 
Economic Man, first published in May, 1939—put the discontents and 
dissatisfactions in the western world to s break-down of the moulds of 
social and economic life as it has been functioning since the Reformation, 
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since the rise of industrialism. Ho appeared to suggest that the 
European men and women were in despair with the complexity and 
terror of the unemployment problem, with the growing cruelty of 
the war scare; in this despair they have turned for relief to the non- 
economic concepts incamated in Communism, in Fascism and Nazism. 
Without accepting the validity of this interpretation, without affiliating 
the discontents and dissatisfactions in our own country to these non- 
Indian inspirations and Institutions, one can still feel that the controversies 
taken note of in the present study grow out of the break-down in social 
life as it affects the educated, the modern-educated, classes of India. The 
ancient oracles of their own country have no message for them; the 
oracles from outside their country speak in so many voices that they 
are not suro which one should they hearken to and follow. Gandhiji 
has for the last twenty years been holding up an ideal of conduct that 
the oducated classes find it difficult to accopt without mental reservations. 
Younger men such as Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri Subhas Chandra 
Basu seek and find inspiration in Socialism or Communism or variants 
of these; the latter hopes that under tho Indian sky a synthesis of Com- 
munism and Fascism” may bea part of the next phase in world-history.” 
Tho masses in India cannot be said to be conscious of the total bankruptcy 
of their social values. Under tho guidance of men liko Swami Sahajananda 
Saraswati they may be dreaming of a Alsan Ra) ; under the guidance 
of communalist Icaders, Hindu and Muslim, there is danger of their 
ranging themselves under the ochre-colourcd Swastika flag of militant 
Hinduism and under tho green-coloured Crescent flag of militant Islam. 
The appeal of Indian Nationalism is being diverted to other channels ; 
the appeal to the “Economic Man” may not reach tho consciousness of 
men and women whom non-economic concepts have moulded. These 
are the impersonal forces that have been forging ahead to re-make India. 
No student of Indian history as it 18 evolving before his eyes, can remain 
unaffected by them, or he unconscious of their growing strength, of 
their threat to the unity and integrity of the country. Tle cannot watch 
these without being moved by fears and hopes, depressed more by the 
former than held up by the lalter—(Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 
Chandra Dev.) 
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The Council of State 


Budget Session—New Delhi—23rd. January to 18th. April 1939 


The Council of State session, which opened at New Delhi on the 22rd. January 
1939, was the first Budget session of that House to be held in advance of the Assem- 
bly and had a special importance in connection with the Government of India’s 
forthcoming Budget, the last that Sir James Grige presented. 

As a revising chamber, the Council ordinarily begins its sittings some time 
after the Assembly meets and sends up Bills and other businesses. This time, 
however, some amount of important legislation, already awaited its attention, notably 
the Motor Vehicles Bill, which was placed on the table at Simla and had since then 
heen “lying in state’, and the Ineome-Tax Bill passed by the Assembly at its 
special session in) November The Upper House was) expected to make all possible 
haste with the Income-Tax Bill sous to enable the Finance Member to fix the 
income-tax rates under the newly adopted “slab system” and incorporate them in 
the Finance Bill. The Wheat Bill, which imposed an import duty of Rs. 1-8 per 
ewt. on imported wheat, also awaited its passage through the Council. 


Hazaripacy Trais Disaster 


Mr. ?. N. Sapru and Mr. Hossain Imam attempted to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss the Hazaribagh rathway disaster. Sur (iuthrie Russell, Chiet 
Commissioner for Railways, said that he would be in a position to make a full 
statement on the aceident a day or two later and he sueeesied that the motion 
night be deferred till then. After some discussion the movers agreed, and the 
President, Sir) Afaneekjt Ladabhoy, fixed 4 pom. on Friday for a debate. 

Moron VEHICLES Briar 

Mr. S, Roy, Secretary for the Commumieations’ Department, next moved that the 
Motor Vehicles Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. 
Mr. Roy traced the history of the Bull and said that at every stave in the 
process of its evolution, the Government were guided by the advice not of ruil- 
way interests but | mainly of provinces through the Transport) Advisory Couneil, 
Mr. Roy prosceded to analyse the provisions and explain the changes made in 
the original Bill by the Legislative Assembly, He referred to an amendment by 
which power of objection to the grant of licence was limited to supphers of red 
transport only and was taken away from raulways and inka) water transport, 
The other amendment related to compulsery insurance, the operation of which 
would be deferred till July 1 143. Interesting figures of insurance prema were 
piven to the Couneil by Mr. Roy. He said) that as far as they were able to 
ascertain, the annual premiums likely to be necessary for the Jimits of insurance 
now specified in the Bill would approximately be as follows: Private motor car: 
Rs. 76-8. Taxi-eenab: Rs. TQ. A 20) seater bus: Rs. 183-8. Goods lorry: Under 2 
tons Rs. 70-8; over? tons Rs. 80-8. Tn conclusion, Mr. Roy said that he beheved 
that the Bill, if properly worked, would bring motor transeort under reasonable 
control, prevent the use of overloaded) or unsafe vebicles, secure better driving 
und eliminate the habitually dangerous drivers. ‘The Bill had been framed to meet 
a real public need. 

Waeat Dury Bite 

26th. JANUARY :—The house passed without division and without any amend- 
ment to-day the Wheat Duty Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly imposing an 
Import duty of Rs, 1-8 per ewt on foreign wheat. Mr 4. . Pellay, Joint 
Secretary, Commerce Department, moving consideration of the Bull, onthined the 
history of the measure and said) that the duty on) wheat, which had been abo- 
lished in 1937 had to be reimposed last’ November, because the conditions prevail. 
ing in 1982-36 had re-emerged on account of a) bumper world crop of wheat and 
low prices, Mr. 2. A. Parker moved an amendment seeking to exempt from the 

uty consignments of wheat or four entered inwards at the port of landing in 
British India before 31st. December. Mr. H. G. Stokes, Mr. Kalikkar, and 
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Mi. S. N, Mahatta, suppoited the amendment, while Sir A. P, Patro opposed 
It. a Pantulu, on behalf of the Congress group, stated that they would remain 
neuttal. 


INcovrn-TAx AMFPNDMENT Bi 


M1. Chambers next moving the Income-tax Amendment Bill gave a general ex- 
planation of the provisions of the Bill Refernmg to the provisions to check 
what has been termed as legal avoidances by assessecs, he admitted some ot 
these as complex but he argued that uit caused headache to the tax-dodger and 
his advisers nobody need be wored Another object of the Bill he said was to 
make the tax system more equitable Thin was achieved by a change from the 
step system to the slab system. Eaxplaming the difference between the two systems, 
he pointed out that under the change effected about five-sixth of the assessees 
fiom the lowe: iange would be paying less while about one-sixth of the upper 
range would be paying more ‘The next imyjoartant change was in the machinery 
for assessment and collection The present Bill, he said, divided the assistant 
cOMmMISsOners Into groups according to the functions entrusted to them namely, 
the appellate and executive functions ATL these improvements, he caimid, soalil 
not only bring ichef to the tax} wes but also result in ebtaimmg more revenue 
which would be distubuted to the provinces Mr Chambers than explamed the 
punapal changes eftected in the Assembly and claimed that the Bul represented 
vast improvement in the existing law and) machinery and that 1 sigan fwimish 
a foundation to the systan which should be as good as in any other country 


27th JANUARY :—'‘lhe Council today resumed the discussion on the motion fol 
the consideration of the Income tax Bill Sez Dartd Deradoss, supporting the motion, 
felt that the as essinent of the income of the wife in a place he Malabar would 
lead to considerable hardship yartiularly because according to then law of inhaatance, 
it was not the sons of the wife but those of the sister of her husband who inherited. 
He also obycted to taxing the income of States subjects resident m= British India 
and the acmcultuzal income fiom Burma The hon Ma PN Sapru announced that 
the Bill cenerally met with his approval Ayait fiom the fact that it stiffen the 
nyou of tiw for the tax-dodeer the Bul by providing additional funds would be 
able to strongthen the demo ratic machinery of the provinces Ife favoured the 
accTual basis of assessment but not the proposal to give allowances for wife and 
children Mr fossain Jinam stated that he wanted the provision for double mcome- 
tax ichet to be ddleted Vi Imam pomted out thar those concessions were granted 
hot by Indians but by then guatdians He therefore wanted that all such concessions 
should be withdrawn Mt Chambers, rvoplying to the debate referred to the Cuticism 
that the bill was a tas-catherers Bull and said that the Income-tax Bill must necessants 
he 50 but he ;omted out that there were also many provisions which were for the 
bencfit of the apsesscc ‘Tuning to the arpument padding the appic-ation income 
of husband and wite Mi. Chambers jointed out that under the Bill as it) stood 
now, only the mcome of the wite from the assets transtarcd to her by har husband 
would be affectad On the arguments advanced rqarding the agucaltaral 
mncomcs fiom States, Mi Chambers ported out that at prescut such mcomes were 
assessed when brought into British Indiv while the Bill proposed to tan at 
inespective of whether it was) brought into Batish India or not) The House then 
passed the first icading of the Bull 


JIAZARIBAGH TRAIN Disasra rn (CONTD ) 


The adjournment motion moved by the hon, Mi P. N. Sapru and supyorted by 
Syed Hussain Imam of Bihar over Hazaubagh disaster was nest disposed of in loss than 
an how after Ser Guthrie Russcll s statement which appeared to satisly the Hounre, 
Si Guthne, Guct commissioner of nulways, informed that he had received the final 
report of the senior Government inspector of Railways only this moming, throuph a 
special mersenger. ‘I understand from mquiies that it 1s a document ot 60 foolscap 
aves and refers to many points of detail, ‘The Railway Board will examine this 
document before deading upon the nature of the inquiry to be instituted into the 
disaster. The need for an inqury has been stressed by the Government of Behar 
ina telegram to the Government of India, which Si Guthie read_out. ‘This plea 
was based upon a resolution passed in the Behar Assembly on Jan. 19, A He 
of the debate on this resolution, I understand, has been not yet received trom the 
Pihat Government by the Railway Board. But it is bemg sent tor’, Both Mi. 2. 
N. Sarpu and Mr, Huseain Imam said that the mmquny should be judicial and 
ympartial, just as the Bibta miquiry was beld by Justice Thom and which Mi, sapru 
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contended had cicated some confidence 12 the mind of the travellmg public. 
Although it was technically a censuie motion, Mi. Sapris spec ho was couched in 
a very modetate tone and there was no s,1it of Censonous ciificism = But) Ma. 
Husyvain dmam, who had visited the scene of orentrence which he described as a 
(iod fornaken place, inquned what positive efforts were beng made fo prevent 
sich disasters un future As 1e.ards the cause of tne accident of  Llazattha.h, 
Lala Ramsaran Das, leader ot the Progressive Party, whose letter wis read ont 
by Mi. P. NN. Sarpu, had referred to the several ramon prevalent in Bihat 
and Mi. Zfussain fmam was citi al of the fact that the cngine of the train 
actually passed while only the coaches were derailed and cangbt fie Sar Cuthres 
Ru scl, ane was more than convin ed that if was a clear case ot sabotare 
and went into an exhaustive detail of the condition of the rathway track at) the 
particular place. Tle dismissed the theory of some azziieved Railway sctvants being 
at the 1oot of the trouble, by relatine what the -eieral manager of the East Tndiin 
Rulwav had told him quite re enth am Velho namely that no redaction had 
hecn mide since 1929 on this Radway ‘The apiling nature of the tragedy was 
iveded when Su Guthic, ino answer to a ported question by Mi. Aus arm 
/mam, intormed that 21 pemons wee killed and 71 injured 


Jhat the Government of India will give that earnest consideration to the 
rqittst of the Bihue Government who have sent a tele vam uum, the appointment 
of an umpatial tabunal to enq ure into the tram disastir meat Havziihba,h on the 
EOE Roam pursiance of a resolution passed by the Bihar Assembly owes the 
assurance piven by Sit Guthrie Russell, acying to the dobate Sn Guthine 
aud that the final repot of the samor Govaimnent imspector on the accadent 
has now been re ered whoh will be plied beore the Government ud will be 
considered alone with the request ol the Brhar Government 

On this asstuance the adjournment mouon wis withdrawn 


INcow-Taxn Awisp Birt (Gonrp) 


28th JANUARY :—\ division won by the Government muhked the closing 
siaee of the detailed debate on the Income-Las Ball to-day ‘Tbe ameidment) was 
moved by Vio Ram Das Puatula, who soucht to ddete a piovstn om Clause 
SQoof the Bill which cave the Central Govetument the powar to appoint as oan 
accountant member of the appellae tubunud any person not possessin the requisite 
qualifications, af at was satisfied that hie had qualifications ard had adequate 
expenence ot a character which rendered him suitable for ay pointment to the 
tribunal Vi. Pantulu said that this provision had caused serious mis,ivines in 
the minds of the Assodations of Accountants and Auditors that this would he 
to the detriment of such qualined parsons ‘The amendment was supported by 
Mesis P. ON. Saupru sud Hossam fam Sir Janes Grigg opposin. exylained 
the onpim of the proviso and disclaimed any intention to pack the tuibunal 
He assured the House that) the proviso would neither be misused or abt sed 
She amendment was pressed to a division by the opposition and jos by 0 votes 
to 10, The House therealte: concluded the second reading of the Bill 

‘The Council next resumed the thin readin. ot the Bill and took up discussion of 
clause five Mir. Sunétdas Ashuran complauned that the Counal of State under 
the present constitution had no effective voice im shaping measures bhe the Income- 
fax Bull, although ats members were more likely to be affected by its provisions 
Ile felt) that) such measmes should be reterred to a joint sclect: committee of 
both the Houses as was) done in England. The Speader iwserted that the Con- 
gross Party in the Assembly was mustaken in the pmpression that they had improved the 
bill by ineans of the compromise formula ‘They had not, and provisions of the bill 
as it was finally emerging frum the Council were likely to retard the industrial | re.ress 
of the country, Ma. Stokes panda tubute to the Finance Member and his houtanants 
for piloting this measine. ‘The Bul contains, he sud oa great deal of what was the 
ieeult of a compromise and as euch was a preat acnevement for the Pinance Maumber 
Why had been able to weld together so many differing opumons 

The Bill as amended was passed and the house adjourned 


INpian Corton Chess 41 
30th. JANUARY :—The Cou neil passed to-day the Bul to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. ‘The House accepted an oth tal amenc- 
ment, increasing the number of members of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 


ao ten to eleven, the extia seat bang allotted to the Bombay Cotton Growing 
udustry. 
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The Counal also passed two other Bills, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
namely, the Bill further to amend the Ajmcer-Merwata Mumopaltties Regulation and 
the Ball turthe: to amend the Destructive Tnseets Pests Act. 


Moor Viincins Bau (Conrp ) 


The Council thereafter, resumed the debate on the second reading of — the Motor 
Velvcles Bill. Betore at rose for lunch, the Council had disposed of Clauses 2 to TEA, 
with 13 official and three non-ofhietal amendments. The three non-o lictal amendments 
ware moved by Mai. damadas Pantudu, who also unsuecesstully attempted foi other 
amemlnents One of Mi Pantulus amendments, wich was accepted, soaght to 
cvtend to co-operative sv ictics of private vebicle-owners the plovistons of the Section 
rdlating to co-operative tmnsarance. Another of Mr. Pantulus amendments, whieh 
soneht to cive Provincial Governments the power to reduce the working houtp ot 
drivers was igected, after a debate which broucht a rare sparkle of animation to the 
usually sedate House. The chances proposed by the amendment were an imeciease in 
the mtenval of icst atte: cvay five homs, trom half an hour to one hour, the reduc- 
fron of daly hours trom nme to aight, and of weckly hows fiom 9! to 18. Mi. 
Pantulu based his plea on human and humane grounds. 


Mi. S. M. Roy explamed that similar provisions were proposed ine the Assembly 
and supported by the Government but were rejected, perhaps as a iresalt of the absten- 
Gon of some mambers of Mi. Pantulus Party (Congress) The Govetnment, 
therctore, did not like to sipport the amendments in this House He also suggested 
that af powers in the matter of fixin, the hows of work were Telt to imdividual 
Provinces, unitomnuty of rules might be lost and diners tiom one Provinee nuht 
find themselyes in diticulics in anothe 


The amcndment was lost without a division, 


Resuming atta: lunch, the Counal rapidly passcd the 1remamimyg Clauses and 
mchedules of the Bill and Ah. SN. Poy, Communications se 1etary, moved that 
the Bill, as passed by the Assembly and amendul by 0 e Couneil, be passed. 


The hon Sa Thomas Stewart, Communiwations Member, ieplyin., reassured 
the House that the object of this measure Was not to stianle road trans, orf. On 
the sugeestion that the Bill was the result of compromise, Su Thomas observed 
that he was content to accept the team “compromise” if it meant that everybody 
pot to,ethey aha then wisdom and the result of this pooling was considered as 
acompromise. He adnutted that this Jong and com heated Bill was not the best 
wssible and that there mipht be detects which expencnce alone could reveal. Bat, 
re sud, at would do much to solve the problam which it was intended to meet. 
The Hlouse then passcd the Ball The House then adjourned till the 13th. Feb. 


Rauway Bepart PReEsev rip 


13th. FEBRUARY :—The Council of State hdd ao short) situnp this mominy 
when Sa Guthrie Russell Chret Commisstoner of Railways, presented a statement 
of the estimated expenditure and revenue im espe tol Railways (Ree Assembly Se Gon). 


Lather in the mormung, the Incomce-Tax Amendment Bill as turther amended 
by the Legislative Assembly, and the Indian Mecchant Shipping Act Amendment 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly, were lad on the table of the Council. 


INcows-TAN AMEND. Bibl (CONED.) 


15th FEBRUARY: —Mi. 4. J. Razsman, Tinance Secretary, moving that frrthe 
amendments made by the Le,aslative Assambly in the Income- lax Amendment Bill 
he adopted, pomted out that the Assembly had made thiee amendments, two 
of which wereofa pmely verbal nature, cAb regards the thud, af was entaely im 
the interests of the asscssees The House adopted the amendments without 
(lip, Ubpion. 


MBLRCHANS SHIPPING AMEND. Bint 


Mi. J. Dou, Commence sSecietary, nest moved that the Biull to amend the 
Meichant Shipping Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into con- 
siderauion. Heosplamed that the main object of the amending Bill) was to permet 
shipping companies to make deductions from the salanes of scamen employed by 
them, in pursuance of a scheme to anstitate provident funds for the benefit: of thei 
employees. Jie explaned that) such deductions were not permissible under the 
present law. After pasring the Bull, the House adjourned till February 18. 
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DEBATE ON THE RAILWAY Bupoerr 


18th FEBRUARY :—The Council of State held a general debate on the Rail- 
way Budget to-day. Mi. Hossain Imam, oy ening the discussion, wig¢d that the Rail- 
way Departinent should mike all efforts to imciease Revenues and reduce eapendi- 
ture. That they did not do s0 was exident trom past figures. Vi. Imam ‘omplainel 
that only those iecommendations ot the Wedzswood Committee which involved 
additional eapenditure had been readily adopted by the Railways 

‘audit AON, Kunzru felt that there wasa gieater need to keep constant 
contiol over ecapenditure on the Railways, as the posuion was not 61 has to enadle 
them to look upon them with cquanimity. The Pandit particululy referee l to the 
Bengal Naapm, the Eastern Bengal and the Wadias and Southern Voarhatta Ratl- 
ways, all of which had been showing deficits for a number of yeus  Oie reise) 
for these deficits was the costly standard in administration and he clsised the 
CGiovernment to insist on these railway administrations cutting down exo sac 
ture fo reasonable limits. . 

Si Lhomas Stewirt, after thanking those who had concratulate | him refered 
fo the difficuliy of adequitely winding up a debite such as the oie that hid 
heen held to-day. Tt wis no! possble for him to toich on all the fopt s that hel 
heen mentioned duing the dehate He apeded in coadision ior peien e from 


cuties. The nulways were doing then best and that best was pre y pool best dhe 
House then adjourned til the 2u h. 


EX(iUDED AREAS INTO NORMAT APT AS 

20th FEBRUARY .—Non-odiial Bulls and resolutions fiputcd on the order piper 
ol the House when it met this momine, Mio Ramilas Pantulu mowed the fin 
resylution 1¢ ommending to “the Governor General in Cotal to intrude to Eft 
Majesty’s Government the wish of this House thu all the partuilly ex tadcd areas 
and excluded areas within the bound vues o1 adjoining the boundutes of the provin- 
ces in India be converted into normiul are pvoverned by the normal administrative 
machinery of the respe tive provinces and de lated as paits of the puovince con ern- 
ed as soon as possible.” 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolation on 
the piound that) the British Parhament had not had sufhgent expencuce of the 
working of the new administrative machinery created for the atcas under the 
Government of India Act. He refuted the allegation that there was any imoert dist 
design in cieating these meas and explamed that the constitution provide t tha 
neither partially excluded areas could be converted into wholly cx duded ones non 
then aica be enlaged. The resolution was rejected without division. 


Poryveawy Rise unr Bit 


Kumar Sustl Kumar Roy Chowdhury, wm moving the select committee me ton 
for hus bill to restrain polyzamy in Buitish Tndia, said that) opposition to tv 
bill would come from Muslims most. He assumed the Muslims than the cvent 
of the Council adopting his motion he would move for the esclusiwn ot Mustins 
fiom the operation af the bill in select committee. 

Mi. Puchl, Wome secietaty opposed the motion He sad that the polices 
of the Government was that the bills which went to the root cat social cistoms 
and iclyious belicts should not be supported unless thes h ud the support of 
the majouty community which was likely to be affected by at This condi on wits 
not fulfilled in the case ot the bill now betore the House Therefore the Govern- 
ment could not support it. He sad that the provincial Governments today es 
more representative of the people of India than the Centred Teuislitae w a pe 
nions on the Inll showed that a majority opposed it The motton was reer fe e 
Council then adjourned till February 233. 


(ovr. PURCHASF OF SW ADESHE Goons ; 

23rd. FEBRUARY The Council also met this morning to dis sts ey 
bills and resolutions. Mr. FP. Ramdas Pantulu moved a resolution Te omment ing 
to the Governor-Genetal-in-Counett (1) te. mike it obliz itor) (a evemineny 
oftiecs connected with the Central Government to use only Sx wdesht te : | 
available in India tor office equipment, and (2) to dis ontinue Ne use : tiles : 
articles in these offices unless they are such as are not) manufacture Nb ’ nea a 
are absolutely necessary. Mr. Af SA. Ho dare labo secretny, Se dea ‘ on 
to two panel (iGiie heing incorporated ino the resolution he would ae opt neu vel “i 
the Government. These conditions were that Swadesht articles must be af the requisite 
quality and price. The resolution as amended was adopted. 


j2 
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Hinpu Monocomous MARRIAGES 


Mr. P. N. Sapru moved the second resolution asking for a committee to enquire 
into and report on the question of the desirability of a legislation for render- 
ine Hindu marriages strietly monogamous providing for their registration and dis- 
solution under certain conditions. Sir Ramunt Menon had no objection to the resolu- 
tion but he differed with the method of approach to the problem. Mr. Shtolal Mottlal 
moved an amendment and he did not anticipate much opposition to this ccform which 
he said was overdue. He said as the law stood today a Hindu could marry any number 
of wives. This state of affairs must he ended. Syed Hossain Imam had no obyjec- 
tion to the resolution provided it affected the Hindna couanity alone. Mr. V. 
Ramdas Pantulu assured the House that the Congress party would whole-heartedly 
support. the resolution. As a matter of fact, by an amendment moved by one 
member of his party, they had gone further than the original resolution. The resolu- 
tion, he said, Ni not ask for a legislation but only tor a committee of enquity 
to ascertain if the lezislation was desirable snd was demanded by the public. 


Mr. F. 7, Puckle, Home Seeretary, opposed the resolution on behalf of the 
Government. He said the resolution was too comprehensive and would provide quite an 
unmanageable job fora single committee, Then, again, the committee of enquiry as 
sippested was undesirable. Fear was expressed ins some quarters that the reforms 
sugested might make the Jot of Windus women harder just as the Sarda Act 
led to more child marriages. Moreover, the committee would never come to such unani- 
mous decisions as would enable the Government to undertake the drafting of a 
Bill. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Tin Navy Discireuinn Bw 


7th. MARCH : -The Council took up to-day the Indian Navy Discipline Bill in the 
form recommended by the Governor-General. The Bill had been thrown ont by 
the Lepislative Assembly in the original as well as in the certified form. AH, E. the 
Commander-tn-Chief, moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, said that 
if was a short and simple one. In_ brief, it was designed to enable the naval 
reserve forces, when they were formed to be brought under naval discipline. — [t 
was, in fact, an eXtension of the provisions of the Indian Naval Discipline Act of 
1934 to these reserves. The Government already had power to raise the reserves 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, but it) must) take power to 
bring them under naval discipline and this was all that was now required. 


His Exeelleney proceeded to explain in detail the composition of the four 
reserve forees proposed to be created and pomted out that the full strength of these 
forees would not be reached in less than eleven or twelve years and would most 
likely not exceed fifteen or sixteen hundred officers and ainen. All the ratings 
would be possible to secure a substantial Jndian majority in the Officer ranks. Explain- 
ing the clauses of the Bill, His Excellency referred to the distinction made between 
failure to attend training and failure to attend when called into actual serviee. The 
provision regarding evidence of failure to attend laid down that a certificate purpul- 
ting to be signed by an officer appointed in this behalf under the rules, stating that 
the member concerned tailed to attend, shall, without proof of the signature or 
appointment of the Officer, be evidence of the matter ail there. An analogy, said 
His Excellency, was to be found in the acceptance by courts of certificates issued 
by Chemical Fxaminers. To require the officer to appear before a court every time 
he issued a certifieate would be impracticable during war time. 

The Council passed (he Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General 
by 28 votes to II. 


Dinctssioxn oN RAILWAY BupGer (CONTD.) 


9th. MARCH:—(Giencral discussion on the railway budget was resumed to-day. Mr. 
Hossain [mam opened the attack on the budeet and directed his criticism at detailed 
points. Tle condemned the ‘raid’ on the revenue reserve fund in the financial year 1937-38, 
and said that the deficit in 1938-39 was much greater than that declared, because Rs. 38 
Jakhs, which were due to the provinces, had not been paid and should, therefore, have 
been added to the deficit. He welcomed the doubled import duty on raw cotton. 


Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu said that taking into account all the cireumstances, both 
national and international, the budget was not to his mind unreasonable, He, however, 
opposed the imposition of an added duty on raw cotton. Ile contested the assertion ot 
the Finance Minister that the expenditure on defence as compared to other countries, was 
very low and illustrated his argument by saying : ‘If you take one rupee from a man 
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whose earning was Rs.8 only the deprivation of one rupee 15 serious, while if you take 
one million 1upees fiom a man who eats cight millions, the loss will be comparatively 
less.’ 


Ras Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Dag, leader ot the Opposition, declared that the 
Finance Memhbe: had undet-estimated yields both from the excise duty on sugar and 
income-tax. Had Sn James Ciige not indulged in this under-estimation there would 
have been no budgetted deficit. The speaker advocated an enhancement of the import 
dnty on foreign piecezoods and was of opimon that the import of machinery and 
textile voods should not be overtaxed. 


Mi. R, H. Parker did not believe that if the Biitish connection was severed, India 
would be in a position to bo1iow either intemally o1 extcrnally on a six per cent basis 
He reminded the House of his warning to the Tinance Mcmber to expect diminishing 
return with Customs on account of the existing high level of customs duties = Mai 
Puke ued on the government to reduce the taxation of motor transport which, he 
thought, would gieatly assist to inciease the prosperity of the country a would bring 
them ample compensation in other forms The speiker plucd before the House the views 
ot the Bombay Chamber of Commutice on the proposed increase of the duty on cotton 
The Chamber feaicd, concluded Mi Pathe: that the inchision of this tax m the bud, et 
might spoil any chance that there was, of the ccutral lenisl ture accepting the proposed 
Indo-Buitish Avicement. 


Rat Bahadur S N. Mahata descuhul the budcet top-heaxy in character, buidcn- 
some tothe taxpayer and step-motherly in ticatment to nation-building activities 
though he admitted that 1t had certain more pleasint features than its predecessors 


M: P.N Sapru gave the budect a mixed ieception fe said that the main) problem 
of India was to provide avenues of employment and Yvclihood tor the growing millions 
ot the population He hoped that the ee os of J Paine 5 Immcedate sympathetn 
mtervention im Rajkot to save the life of Inthas greatest man was an indie won of a 
change tor the bette: attitude of the Govanment of India T1om the scandpomt ot 
principle, Mi. Sapin considered the doubling of the duty of raw cotton both unsound and 
unjust He pleaded for picater co-operation between all Finance Ministers of India and 
pugpested a confercnce to discuss the question ot a coordinated financial poloy = We 
have in India not one Grigg but deven (Si James Grigg—No, No No) 


Si James Grigg, in reply icbutted the accusitions of step motherly treatment to the 
development departments Retcring to the other accusation of having no rand for 
the needs of the provinces, Sir Jumes Gui. dedircd that Ins object: had: been to start 
provinces on thei autonomous way with as cood chances of solvency as could be desired 
As for the difhculty causcd by the concurrent field of taxation the binance Member 
ieee out that if and when the pro cedin.s of the list: Pinace Manistars confaence tt 

Yelhr were cdhaclosed, it would be found that the proposals were made to mect that 
dificulty and those proposals would be tcasible even now inspite ot the dederal Court 
judyment. There was, he dedlued no question of dioypin, the Finan e Vinisters 
Conterence, but his preoccupations with the Tncome-tay Bill made it amy ossible to hold 
a conference again. Defending the incicascd imyzport duty on raw cotton the Tinance 
Membet referred to two extenuations fustly consideration that one of the condiaens 
plesciibed for the grant of protection was vbundant supply ot raw material, and secondly, 
on the ground of financial necessity | Needs mast bomet when the dovil drove and he 
assied the House that the dovil that diove was not) Lancaslies but Timance ‘The 
duty would have the mcdental effect of hdpin,, the crower and was least burdensome 
He was credibly intormed that the eftcct of the duty in the case of the mulls, which used 
entnely imported cotton, would be one pre per yard of cloth ino retail price and the 
average effect on the whole industiy would be one thnd to one filth of a pre per 
yad of cloth A countervailing duty on imported Cloth and yatn demanded by many 
cuits would bing no gain but would only accelcrate the decline of the nnport ot 
Lancashue goods which tour years ago produced Rs 287 lakhs, but had not shrunk to 
Rs. 100 lakhs. Turning to the qiitiasms of the dctence bud et, Su James Giizp 
pointed out that the Chatfield report might mike radical transtot mation in the solution 
of the military problem of India and until that transformation had taken place it 
was idle to answer questions , answers would be out of date very soon He howeva 
invited the hon. members to consider whether Indias expenditure on defence of three 
o: four per cent. of the total nation mcome wis to be rejarded disproportionate, even 
allowing tor her financial economim condition when it was known that Creat Biitain 
spend on detence 121g per cent. and Geumany 29 per cont. of the mational 
incomes, 
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PROHIBITION IN REPRESHMLNT JtOOMR 


18th MARCH :—The Council met today to consider the non-official resolu- 
tions Mi. Ramdas Pantulu moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
Geneial-in-Conn il that the sale of aleoholic liquors in the ietieshment 100ms 
situated in railway stations to the puble be prombitel and no such liquors be 
supplied in such 1efieshment 100ms except to those who held a license or permit 
issued by the prescubed authoity authonsing the person holding a license to 
consume o1 possess to personal consumption. 


M:. A. J. Ratrsman, finance secictary, mtervening ealy m the debate, said 
that the state of affans pervailing m the i1ailway areas was different fiom those 
aieas in which they were situated, but he pointed out that it was perfectly 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial Governments to deal with —1efreshment 
1ooms selling liquors mm aailway areas just as they dealt with other liquor shops 
outside the station area. Mi Raisman iefused to be diawn into argument 1¢- 
carding, the cftect of prohibition on the finances of the vanous Governments 
concerned Prohibition was still m an expeimental staye and the best thing fot 
them would be to wait and see what happened Fvenit they subsequently decid- 
cd tostart prohibition the Government would not cerlainly make a start with 
refreshment 1oums im railway areas. The resolution was rejected without division. 


Wagar SLAPISICS 


Mi P N Sapru moved a resolution tecommending to the Governoi-Gene- 
ral in Council to amend the law to makeit compulsory for employeis in protected 
industues to submit annually a statement of then annual wige bull. Moi. Sapa 
ponte out that the objet of the 1esolution was to promote industrial harmony 
 eliminatmg the causes of fiction between employers and em) loyees Ile thought 
that kecpiny wage statistys would facilitate mmimediate intervention by labour 
commissions if any labour dispute arose 


M1 W. S&S A Aydars, labow secietary, said that the scope of the resolution 
was restricted to protected industiues while the present piacthe was that a register 
of wages was bung muntamed by every factory coming under the purview of 
the IT wtones Act and was open to inspection by Government imspectors He 
addel that the provincial Governments had been asked to supply relevant figuies 
for the compilation of reports on the working of the Payment of Wages Act. 

Mi: Sapru withdiew his resolution 


InpIAN Mtusuims Divorcr Bui 


Mi Mohamed Yakub moved thatthe Tn lin Mushms’ Divotce Bill, as passed 
hy the Assembly be taken tor consideration and passed. Sn Mohamed ail that 
uM would have been an ideal state of affaisit the administration of the provisions 
of the Bill could be entrusted to Muslim guaces. He made it clear that this 
opinion wis not based on any suspidion ieparding the inteputy of non-Muslun 
judges, but on the giound that certain functions relating to mantal attains could 
only be performed by a relynous head of the community He, however, could not 
lose sight of the practical difficulties un giving cflact to this punaple to which 
Mushmp attached a great deal of importance. 


The JTouse passed the Bill as passed by the Assembly after rejecting three 
amendments moved by Mi. Hussain imam includin, one scching addition of a 
new clause to the effet that the suits filed under this Act should be transfened 
to the court of a Muslia  ofhcar when available or otherwise the district 
yudze should try them himeelt 


OrHLR NON-OFFICIAL BILIS 


ome SL alae cr spa a a Bill to make better Provision 
or the administration o abjiis and the endowment of Jama Masjid, Fateh 
eee Kaln Masyd of Delhi. oo 
ie House next agreed to ciuculate the Bull amending the Pars: Maiuave 
Divorce Act of 1936 tor the purpose of eliciting o; inion on it. : 
Mi. G. S. Mutslal moved a bill to provide ior the submission of certain state- 
ments by the comjanies incor, olated in or carrying business mm India to be cneu- 
luted Jor the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 
Mi. Dow opposed the cuculation of the bill on the ground that 1t was unneces- 
sary as the Oplnions Tec eived by the Government since the introduction of the bill 
wee all hostile. The collection of this kmd of infomation desired could not be 
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expected fiom many companies and even if it was supplied it would be highly 
inacctuate. He, therefore, suggested that the proper way for proceeding im the matter 
yould be to seek the expansion of the 1elative clauses of the Income tax Act 

The House rejected the cuculation motion and adjourned till Maich 16. 


DISCRIMINATION IN KLNYA 


16th MARCH :—Non-official Bills and icsolutions figured on the agenda when the 
Council met this motning. The whole lunch sitting was occupied with a discussion 
on Mr. H. N. Kunzrus iesolution, recommending to the Governor-General in- 
Counal to convey to his Majesty’s Government of the United Kingdom the feelines 
of indynation and resentment with which the Kenya Highlands Ordei-in-Counil, 
which involved discrimination against Indians, was received in this country = Sy eel es, 
expressing indignation at the attitude of the Butish Government suggesting retaliatory 
action, were made the only dissentient vowre bang Mi R H. Puke Wi #, A 
Kunziu apie ule. the efforts of the Government of India to advance the canse of 
Tndian settlers in Kenya though he 1repretted that they had not mct with success 
M: Kunziu iegmded the establishment of a Hiphland Board with a Ruropem 
majonty thereon as the most objectionable feature ot the Order Mr Kunziu led 
Weall are citizens of the Empue but are bemg discuiminatcd apainst in the terte 
cs administercd by his Majesty s Government disctimmation not m= favour ol 
Biitisheis alone but all Europeans, irrespective of the face whether they had come 
trom a country friendly o: hostile to Buitain 

Se Jagdtsh Prasad hoped that things in Kenya would improve m time to come 
This own Conviction Was that as the constitutional advance im India procrcssecdt the 
position of Indians abroad would improve Sur Jagdish asked the House to face 
dithculties with a tecling of hope and not give wav to anger He wsmed them thu 
efforts to secure yustice to Indians would be continued and the Indian cause would 
he pressed Si Jagdish hoped that racial animosity would disyyear and Indians 
would have no cause to feel hunulated in any jart of the Butish commonwealth 
Replying to the one sj) ¢cifc point raised, he said thit so far ashe knew the function 
of the Highlands Board in ielation to Indian property would be advisory ‘The 
resolution was cared, the Government not opposing 


INDIAN COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


M:. G. 8, Motilal moved 1 1¢solution recommending to the Governor General 
in Council that the scale of pay of all Indian commissioned officers at dmitiil sta 
vot Rs 600 was icached, which was inadequate should be stutably revised 
He sad that I CO drew only Rs 300 monthly dung the fist two vears service 
of which he had to spcnd Rs 270 tor mess and band chaipes , thus he wis lett with 
Rs 30 only with which he was expected to maintain himself on the requisite standard 

The Commander-in-Chef, replying to the debate, sad that at was coneraldy 
accepted that ofhcers of any service serving im tha own country should be piven 
less salaries than foreyn confieres Indian commissioned ranks cf the Army ona 
nally recernved as much salary as Biitish colleagues but with the increase in the 
number of Indians it wae decided that Indian othcers should apy rovimately recive 
tink for rank what British offecis were getting in| Birtam His Excellency quoted 
figures to show that Indians had not been ungencrously tre ted He also pointed 
out that the difference betwecn the emoluments of British and Indian othcers of the 
sane rank existed im all services not peculiar to the army of [India alone Ot the 
two alternative while raising the pay at Indian commissioned ofhcers wis unjustit 
able in view of the meistent demand for reduction m the cost of the Aimy in India 
the loweing of the scale of pay of King s commissioned officers would not be tan to: 
British ofhcers. 

Mi. G. S. Motslal withdrew the motion with the permission of the House 


ADMINISTRATION OF WOSQTES PN DEL 


On the motion of Kunwar Haj: Ismatl Alt Khan the Council avread to Gaeulate 
for eliciting opinion on the Pill to make bette: provision for the administration ot 
mosques in Delhi. Mi. Puckle, Wome secretary informed the House that the Govern 


ment’s attitude be determinel by the views reened ‘The Counal at this stare 
adjourned till March 22. 


STANDARD WHIGHIS FoR Br. [vpra 


22nd. MARCH : —The Counal held a bref sitting of thuty minutes to-day dtrin, 
Which it passed five ofhiial bills, recently passed by the Le,islative Assembly. Mat 
H, Dow, Commeice Secietary, moving that the bill to establish a standaid weiph 
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throughout Buiitish India be taken into consideration, explained that the question 
of presauibing a scale of standard weights and measmes thioughout Butish India 
had been under consideration of the Government ot India from time to tame. The 
constitutional position was that the Central Government was iesponsible for the 
establishment of standaids of weights, while provinual povernments were concerned 
with weights and measuics The Bil, which had the entne support ot provincial 
vovernments, prescuibed standards ‘The enforcements of the use of weights passed 
on these Standard was a matte: for provinaial governments M1. Dow informed the 
House that several Governments had the necessary legislation and were awaiting the 
passave of this Jill The Bill was passed. 


INDIAN MIRCHAN1 SHIPPING AMEND. Bir 


Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad next moved that the Bill to futher amend the 
Tndian Merchant Shipping Act be taken into consideration He explained that under 
the cxasting law childicn unda one year of aze were not taken into account for the 
purpose of computation of puyrims to be cared on a pilgiun ship and wee not 
allotted any spice ‘This was in contlict with the provistons of the international 
sanitary convention He farther explamed that all ships from Netherlands and Egypt 
contormed to this convention The Bul was passed. 


Insurance, Acr Awinp Buy 


Mi. 77 Dow moved that the Bull to amend the Insurance Act be taken into 
consideration He pointed out that the Bill made no mental changes in the law 
recently passed by the Centtal Le-islatme Tt only remedied certain technical 
defects, which were discovered during the detailed examination of the Act. 


Phoryciuon oF Drstans Bins 


M: Dow moved that the Pull turther to amend the law telating to the protection 
of mentions and desizns be taken into consideration dle explamed the necessity 
for amending the law in ordar to put a stop to the import of goods bealiny pirated 
spans recistered unde: the Indian Patents and Designs Act. ‘The Bill was passed. 


WoRKWENS CovwpPrNsalion AMIND Bri 


M1 M S A Aylar, Labour Secretary, moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Workmen 3 Compensation Act be taken into consideration M1, Hydart pointed 
out that conflicting deasions of High Comts hid 1ansed doubts as to whether: on 
account of expression employed on monthly wages” ocauiing in the definition of 
‘workmen in the Act a worker whose wices were pud otherwise than by the month 
oon amonthly basis could under any Gicumstances Claim the benefits of that Act 
That a worke: should be debarred on that giound alone was never the intention of 
the Act and hence the Bull. The Bill was passed. 


Corton GINNING & PRISSING BILL 


Mt. Dow listly moved that the Bull to amcnd the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Act be taken into consideration He pointcd out that the Cotton) Ginning and 
Piessing Act was passed with the object of putting the trade in a position to protect 
itself agamst catain mupractices It bad been represented to the Government that 
aiyid application of the Act conferrcd on a person, who made a contract tor the 
purchase of baled cotton, the ght to reycct a bale in fulfilment of a contract if ib 
was not marked as requned by the liw, thereby causing gicat hardship to trade The 
Bill so amended the particular section of the Act ab to Iimit the npht of a purchaser 
to reject a bale. The Bill was passed and the Council was adjourned. 


INDIAN RLCRUILMINI TO RAH WAYS 


23rd MARCH :—An interesting discussion ensued to-day on Pandtt Kunzru’e 
resolution, whih ued the Government to take steps to bring about a substantial 
increase am recruitment of Indians of pme descent to the semor subordinate 
services controlled by Class T railways and the Railway Boaid and, to provide the 
Kame amenities to Indian employees as are provided for Anglo-Indian employees. 
Pandit Kunsiu explained that his 1esolution referred to disabilities suffered by 
Indians in respect of employment and amenities Speaking on the disabilities 
in respect of employment, Pandit Kunsiu showed by fizures Show the Anglo-Indian 
community had enjoyed a preponderance in certain branches of railway service. 
Indians if was tinue, had secured more places dung the last ten years, but 
it was at the expense of Buitishers, while the position of the Anglo-Indian commu- 
uity had remaimed unchanged He asked whether it was a wise policy to allow 
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a paiticular community to enjoy a position of monopoly in any servive = Sir) Guthrte 
Russell, Chief Commissiona for Railways, quoted the Government Resolution 
to show that, in the matter of Inditanisution, Anzlo-Indiuns were to be treated 
as Indians. He also quoted fizures to snow that there hud been no dis rmination both 
in the mattet of employment and amenities a unst Indian employees of railways. 
Proceeding, he said — It 19 true that in certain cite, ones of service An,lo-Indians 
weie in a preponderance, but it was soldy duc to panaity of suitable Indians fortheomin : 
for the posts. 1 however assure the Council that times have chan,ecd and so have the 
hyuies of employment Twenty-five yeats azo when I came out to India there was 
hardly any Indian oc upying a place of responssbility on Thulwavs | Tt will be aclmuitted 
that was not so to-day. The Government however were doing tha best to improve 
things. But the remedy largely lay in the hinds of Indians They must come in 
larger numbeis to fill up places.” The resolution wis igected by 2b votes against 15, 


PROTLCLION OF IND Maurcanusy Marry 


The Council unanimously adopted Vi P. NM. Sapras resolution whith recened 
support trom all sections of the House including the othaial benches askin, the 
(Jovernment to take more active steps for the expansion and protection of the Indian 
Mercantile Manne. Mi sSapin desired to know whet proziess had becn made in this 
direction since the adoption of a non-olhcial rcsolut on on the sabjactin 1959 He alse 
wanted to know to what extent Indian tonna.c hil dis, la ed) British tonnae both 
in Indian waters and in overseas trade Poin inzout that the Bhore Award which 
had initiated the policy of mutual co operation and adjustment was duc to oxpire 
this year, Mi Sapru pleaded that, from this point of view also it was nmecessiry to 
take stock of the situation Amon. the steps re ommended by Vaio Sapa to achieve 
the end in view, were reservation of the coastal trade tor fil WwW) Shippmg concerns 
the gianting of a subsuly, and the fixation of maximum and minimum rates of 
fieaght But he regretted that the Government of Indta hid becn debuted trom takin. 
any action on the lines sugwested by the Commerciil dis timination clauses of thie 
Government of Indiv Act The mover also rcniet cd that the Government hid done 
nothing tor Indian shipping when conten, into a fresh toude asrecment with (reat 
Biitain Concluding, he referred to the international situation ind observed that: the 
meicantile marine could always be 1¢e, ardul as a second line of defence 


Mi. H. Dou, Commerce “ecietary who spoke on behalf of the Government 
started by announcing that he was not p-oin, to oppose the resolution He 
however, 1ezictted that the general burden of the son, was that hitherto the 
Government bad done nothing to advance the interests of Indiin con eins and 
cited the instance of the Scaindia Steam Navication Comyany which trom small 
bezinmugs, had, dung the last twenty vears, become a powerful concern He also 
pointed out that the Government had entuely Indignised i rmtnent to the Bansal 
Pilot Service, which was a very important saasie@) | Mai Dow: further informed the 
House that the Government had spent over a quatter of a crore of rupees on the 
“Dufferin” since its institution, to) provide facilities for tramun y Indium cadets 
Tumng to the complaint that Butish shipping concarns ware not emploving an 
adequate number of Indian cadets Mi Dow remubked that i appeared as it) Indians 
were not being tiamed for the Indian Mercantile Marine  dlow could any one reason 
ably expect, he asked, that Butish Companies which were threatened to he ousted 
fiom the held with the development of the Indian Mercantile Mame would take on 
Indtans cadets, and thus in a way contubute to thea own expulsion? Nevertheless 
Biitish concerns had tied to help the formation of the Indian Mercantile Marmne by 
taking cadets trum the ‘ Duflerein’. 

Reteruing to the agieement between the Scandia Comyany and two Buitish 
companies, Mi. Dow saul, that it would soon come to an end and aif the parties 
concerned met each other ina spitit of co-operation they would be able he Hojwd 
to evolve an agieed plan without requiring the asustince of the Government The 
new agieement might give Indian companies some share in the ovarscas thide. Tt 
War no use Government fixing the tare as at was ditheult nas practically impos- 
sible, to entorce it and ensure that it was not altered in some way or other. He 
repietted that there wa» no hope of the Government prantin, any subsidy to Indian 
shipping concerns , nor could the Government reserve coastal trathe for them under 
the provisions of the 1935 Constitution Act. 


PowWER TO WITHHOLD TELEGRAMS 


Mr. Hossain Imam next withdrew his resolution, which asked for repeal of the 
Indian Telegraph Act, and the ules made under it mm 1espect of the censoring 01 stop- 
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page of messages. Mr. Puckle, Home Secretary, in this connection, explained that the 

wer vested in) Government by the Telegraph Act had very rarely Nao exercined 
vy the Government. Ln regard to the power vested in the telegraph ofticers by telegraph 
rules, the IHlome Secretary pointed ont that in almost every case, the telegraph 
authorities consulted the civil authorities of the place before taking any action. The 
eivil authorities, however, only tendered advice, and the reaponsibility for with- 
holding a message entirely rested with the Telegraph Department. Tn regard to 
lefund, it was given, if applied for in case a message was withheld under the 
Telegraph Act. 


INTESTATE SUCCESSION AMONG PARSIS 


The Conncil then passed, with two amendments, both moved by the mover, Mr. 
VN, Datal’s Bill to amend the Indian Succession Act in respect of intestate 
buceession among, Parsis. ‘The Mouse then adjourned. 


CERTIFIED FINANCE Bint Discusstp 


25th. MARCH : - The Council of State held the briefest sitting of the session this 
afternoon. It sat for exactly seven minutes, during which the Chair read two 
messaves from the Governor-General. In one His Exeellency had stated that the 
Leyislative Assembly had failed to pass the Finance Bill in) the form recommended 
and in the other he certified that the passage of the Bill was essential to the interests 
of British Jndia and had reeommended to the Council to pass the Bill in the re- 
commended form. The Bill was laid on the table of the Council and copies were 
distributed to the members after which the Chair announced that it will be taken up 
for consideration and passage on Tuesday the 28th instant. 


28th. MARCH :-—The recommended Finance Bill came up for consideration in the 
Council of State to-day. Mr. A, J, Ratsman, Secretary of the Finance Department, 
moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. He explainal the circumstances 
under which the Bill had come before the House in a recommended form. He said 
that the Council was familiar with the provisions of the Bill as they had already 
heen explained in detaud in his Budget speech. 


Rat Bahadur Rumsaran Das. Leader of the Opposition, took a strong exception 
to the method of certification used in the case of the Finance Bill. He said that 
certification was a measure provided only for emergencies and should not have been 
made a normal feature, as had heen the case for the last five years. He aserted that 
estimates in the Dudeet were underestimated and protested against the doubling of 
duty on foreign cotton. Ife announced that he and his party would not take part in 
the discussion of the Bill, tor, in his opinion, Government should have given some 
consideration to views expressed by the non-official members of the Central 
Legislature. 


Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, Leader of the Congress Party, opposed the Bill and 
said that it was a black record for the Finance Bill to have been certified for the 
last five years. Tt was useless for them to participate in the discussion on the 
Bill as it was not open to them to make any changes in it. He claimed that it 
was never the intention of the tramers of the constitution that methods of certifica- 
tion should be used so offen. “It is the negation of democratic principles and the 
Jeast we can do is to dissociate ourselves from the passage of the Bill.” 


Replying to the debate, Mr. A, J. Ratsman, Finance Seerctary, said that he did 
not propose to traverse the political arguments on the basis of which certain parties 
had decided to refrain from participating in the debate. The Finance Secretary 
challenged the accuracy of the statement made by Lala Ramsaran Jas that 100,400 
fons of Java sugar were already float. Turning to the statement made by Mr. Hos- 
pain Tmam that the institution of the Reserve Bank had led to a fall in the profits 
which the Government formerly made for currency, Mr. Raisman said that 11 was 
a tribute to the integrity and impartiality of Government policy. They had establish- 
ed a more or less autonomous currency authority and they are content to receive 
from it a certain share of the profits which it made. It was true that the profits 
were lower than what accrued to Government when they were themselves the currency 
authority. But he claimed that the resulting advantages far outweighed the loss to Central 
revenues. As regards the criticism of the exchange policy of the Government, Mr. 
Raisman pointed out that the effect of the policy often avocated by the critics of Govern- 
ment would be to raise five or six crores from extra taxation to meet the increased 
expenditure which it would entail. 
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The House pissed the Linance Bill) in the form recommended by the Governor- 
general by 27 votes to 1? the Muslim League Party remunin, neutral The Conn il 
then adjontned till 30th Vuh 


30th MARCH —Fhe Council of State pissed by 28 votes to 19 the motion 


that the Indo British Trade Azicement be approved ‘The Council thereafter adjo in- 
ed till 4th. April 


PoLLIGNERS RIGISTRALTION Bu 


4th APRIL ~The Coun il to diy took into consideration and pissel the Bill for 
the 1ezistiation of forcirners in) British Indiy as passed by the Assembly Mr 
Puckle, Home fe 1etuy  introluciny the Bull and moving consideration of the Bill 
explained the salicnt teuttics of the Bill) He pointe! out that th Government did 
not intend to burden th Pro ictal Govts and the off ials con erned with resister 
nz the 300000 Nepalese the 83000) Afshins and between 3900) and 600000 
nitionals of othe: continuous countiics wh) were resident in India Not did they 
intend to apply the provisions of the Act to Butish subjects not domi ied ine the 
United Kingdom Mr Supru supported the Bill but at the sime time unheld the 
amended definition ot the term t) ciznct Mi Pantulu’ who also su ported the 
Bill, explaincd thit thou,h it wis not entiuely sutisfi tory at would provide ov future 
Government whi h was respoasible to the lecislaiture with powers wht h the present 
Government was not ible to usc Replyins Ma Pucd/ sud that the Government re ud 
cd with sympathy the obj tof the chunze in the dofinition of forernzners but he world 
point out that this Bill was not intended as a retaliatory, mewure They bid otha 
means he sud of retadhation for shezhting trevwment of Indian nationals 

The House passcd the Bill without division The Council then adjourned 


Tin Tarnig Bri 


11th APRIL —The IJ uwitf Bill veditin. to malnesinm chloride paner and paper 
pulp, sdk and silken soods ind broken 11ic¢ as passed by the Assembly was intro- 
duced by Mi Dow Commaice Se retary ind pissed with an amendment Vi Dow 
intioduang the bill announced that) the amendment which he woud move at the 
next stage of the bill was the result of & compromise rice hed ins the Assembly 
with regard tothe dutv on wool pulp The Government had iv cepted thit the duty 
should be prote tive but his umendment provided that the Curff should be 2) par cent 
advalorem or Rs 30) whi hevei was hicher 


The motion fot consideration of the bul having been adopted Va Dow moved tus 
amendment By an amendment camed ajunst the Government ino the Asembly 
the duty had been rained to Rs 3) 


M: Pantulu opposing the umcndment said thit the Counal wis no informed how 
the Government hid rewhed v compromte> with the Opposition on the Assembls 
Lala Ramsaran Das supported Mi Puntulu while Mi Hossatn Zmem § It that. the 
amendment was in the interests of the prolucer and consumer Mio Dow i dying 
paid that if wis understood thit when the bill wis re uined with this uncndment to 
the Assembly it would be accepted “Mi Dow stressed that the Government were 
satisfied that the duty of Rs 30 was qme adequate to give prote tion to wood pulp 
industry over the next seven years 


The amendment and the bill were then jassed without 1 division ‘the House 
then adjourned 


Coib Vainrs saepiy Brel 


14th APRIL —Mi WS 4 Aydars Labom Secictary moved consideriton ot 
the Till to make fuithar provision. tot safety in cod mines as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly = Lhe mover quoted tuts to Ulustrate the nced and uiicn v of 
the measure = It was estimited in 1936 he sand that there wore {7 fies in 29 dithrent 
colliques It wis now estimated that the number ot firesin ob colltcues had tisen 
to 71) These trices constituted a soune of prave dan.er not) only to the mines in 
which they raged hut also to adjoming mines Explunin, the two mun provistons 
of the Bill, namely enforcement ot stowm. in the aintarests of sitety and the levy 
to assist in payne for it Mr Hydai repheud to the cuitiasm thit the 1ecommen- 
ditions of the Cou Mines Committee had been accepted by the Government only 
In pait. He1efered im this connexion to a stitement made inthe Lower House in 
reply to a question relating to the «tion tiken by the Government on the re ommen- 
dations of the Coul Mines Committee and pointed out that 17 out of 29 1ecuommend t- 
ions of the committee had already been cared out by the Government, and the 
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remaining 12 were unter consideration. Therefore, he did not think that the criticiam 
Ue (yovernment had slept over the report of the Coal Mines Committee was 
valid. 

Mr. Hylari, replying to the debate, after Mr. Ramdas Pantulu and Mr. P. N. 
Sapru had spoken, said that the criticisms were based on two assumptions that the 
(rovernment had not gono far enough in the Bill, and scvondly, that it had not given 
effet to several recommendations of the local mining report. ‘The Bill was the first 
comprehensive step towards implementing the recommendations of the report, but 
that did not close the door on further action. Asa matter of fact as soon as the 
stheme for sand-sowing was successfully launched, the Government would take up 
the question of other recommendations of the report. He strongly repudiated the 
suggestion that the Government were under the influence of coal mining interests. 


The House then took up consideration of the clauses of the Bill and Mr. Sapru 
moved an amendment to provide for nomination by the Government of a represen- 
tative of the employees on the Stowing Board. The object of the Board was the 
safety of the workers and the workers should, therefore, be represented. 


Mr. Hydars, who opposed the amendment, pointed out that Mr. Sapra had said 
that the Government had given representation on the Board to the non-co-operating 
associations, but he observed these three associations represented the entire industry. 


The amendment was rejected without a division, After brief speeches by Mr. 
Ramdas Pantulu and Mr, Hydars on the motion for the passage of the Bill, the 
measure was passed without a division. 


17th. APRIL:—The Couneil disposed of tour bills to-day, all of which were 
carried without division. They were, a Bull to provide for continuance for a further 
period of 2 years protection conferred on the Sugar Industry in British India as 
passed hy the Legislative Assembly ; Bill to amend further the Indian Penal Code 
of Cirminal Procedure, 1898, as passed by the Leaislative Assembly and the Bill to 
ieconstitute and incorporate the Committee constituted under the Indian Soft Voke 
Coss Act of 1929, as passed hy the Legislative Assembly. 


CERTIFIED ‘TARIFF BILL PASSED 


1sth. APRIL :—The Council held its last sitting of the session to-day to 
pass the certified Tariff Bill. The Commerce Kevretary, Mr. 4. Dow, moving 
the consideration of the Bill said that it was desivned to vive effect to the 
provisions of the Indo-British Trade Agreement, which had already been approved of 
of hy the Council. 


Pandtt Hirdaynath Kunzru opposed the motion and in doing so charged the 
Government for breaking their solemn pledges given to the Assembly during the last 
sin years. Lala Rumsarandas endorsed the sentiments expressed by Pandit Kunzru. 
Mr. P.M. Sapa remarked that Mr. Dow had made a very brief opening specch 
because he realised the weakness of his case. The Government of India were, Mr. 
Napru said, determined to put the Agreement through and in consulting the 
Legislature they were merely enacting a farce. Mr. Sapru, in conclusion, appealed 
to Hindus and Muslims to sink their differences and work together with greater 
unity for the establishment of an effective Self-Government without which they 
could not hope to build up a stable economic system. 


The Counril adjourned stne dte after passing by 21 votes to 11 the certified 
Tariff Bill embodying the Indo-Dritish Trade Agreement, the Muslim League 
Party remaining neutral. 


The Indian Legislative Assembly 


Budget Session—New Delhi—3rd. February to 15th April 1939 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The first day’s proceedings of the budget session of the Assembly, held at New Dethi 
on the 8rd. FEBRUARY 1989, provided somewhat varied fare- an uneventful question- 
hour, then an extremely lucid exposition by Mr. Sutyamurts of the intricacies of the 
Public Accounts Committee's work and lastly Sir Thomas Stewart's acceptance of 
the motion, after a heated debate, for the appointment of a judicial tribunal enquiry 
into the recent railway disaster at Hazaribagh. Sir N. N. Sircar’s Insurance Act 
Amending Bill which runs into 37 clauses and Mr. Ogslvte’s Bill to ensure discipline 
in the Royal Indian Naval Force were next introduced. An unfavourable reception 
was accordel to the latter, even at the first reading stage. The Governor-General 
disallowed, a few minutes previously, Mr. Asaf Als’s adjournment motion to protest 
avainst the composition ad terms of reference of the Sandhurst Committee, on the 
ground that its discussion would prove detrimental to the public interest. 


Mr. Satyamurtt next discussed the Report of the Public Accounts Committee. He 
had a preliminary encounter with the Finance Member regarding the Government's 
motion seeking the approval of the House for the appropriation of nearly 121 Jakhs 
three years ago towards the payment of certain temporary loans out of the Railway 
Tvepreciation Reserve Fund, Mr. Satyamurti’s objection, that it implied unsound 
principle, Sir James Grigg apologetically brushed aside since infallibility in estimating 
income and expenditure he regarded as impossible of achievement though he 
would not concede the point that undisposed of surpluses should be utilised for 
reduction of debts. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—ADJ. MOTION 


Mr. Mohanlal Suxena next moved an adjournment of the House and said that 
there had been a unanimous demand for an independent enquiry into the accidents 
at KE. J. Railway and he had hoped that the Government would appoint such an 
enquiry committee before the Assembly met to-day. The accidents, he said, had 
created a feeling ot insecurity amongst the travelling public and would have serious 
repercussions on railway receipts. Referring to the discussion in the Council of State, 
Mr. Raxena said that he as a layman was not prepared to believe that a heavy engine 
could jump over 30 feet. It was in the best interests of the Government and the 
railway administration to appoint a committee. Sir Abdul Haltm Ghuznavi, in a 
fighting speech, charged the Communiction Member and the Railway Board for callots- 
ness in that none of them went over to sce things for themselves on the spot but 
left the whole thing to the general manager, who, he said, was a jerson in the 
position of an accused. Str Thomas Stewart, syeaking with obvious emotion, 
denied the charge of callousness and pointed to much circumstantial evidence in 
Javour of the sabotage theory—the scene of the accident generally being high, the 
embankment near the culvert and the time being late at night und the technique 
in all cases being suspiciously similar. But a judicial tribunal he agreed to appomt 
as soon as the personal and terms of reference had been decided upon. The House 
passed the motion without division. 


INDIA'S WITHDRAWAL FROM LEAGUE 


4th. FEBRUARY :-The Assembly had non-official resolutions on the agenda 
to-day. The first of these moved by Mr 7. 8. A. Chettear recommended that im- 
mediate steps should he taken to pive notice of India’s intention to withdraw from 
the League for the reasons, among others, that the League had fuiled,to implement 
the provisions of Article XVI of the Covenant against Covenant-breaking membeis 
of the League. Mr Chettiar said that never had the League failed more grievously 
in its purpose than in recent years and referred to the case of Abyssinia, Spain and 
ae He argued that India paid ten lakhs to the League annually and got very 
litle return, 


Three amendments were moved. The first was moved by Mr. Joshi seeking 
to substitute in place of Mr. Chettiar’s resolution, another expressing India's 
dissatisfaction with the failure of the League on major political issues and recum- 
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mending that India should put forward before the League pioposals for making 1t 
a better aud more effective imstiument to accomplish its aims and tor India’s more 
effective partiipation im ous work and also recommending that India should take 
steps to sccure acceptance of her proposals by the League Str Raza Als moved the 
second amendment that unless the League agieed to reduce India’s contubution to 
200,000 francs with effect) fiom 1911 India should give notice of withdiawal. Mi 
Abdul Qatyum by a thnd amendment wanted to add amony the 1easons tor 
withdiawal that Gneat Britain followed an utterly wiong policy in Palestine in 
ene of Article XXIT of the Covenant and in disicgaid of Indian 
eclings 


Dunng discussion, Mi Atanashtlingam had an casy task in } ointing out the nu- 
merous failuies of the League and found considerable support in St? NN Strear's 
outspoken comment at the last session of the League defining Tndia’s attitude Mh. 
N Josht and later Mi. James and Sir Abdul Hamrd—all ieferied to the 
valuable work of the League in economic sphere when the world 1econstruction on 
the basis of international collaboration must take place if India believed in the 
League ideilsh making a worthy contiubution 417 Raza Alt viewed the problem 
somewhat differently , association with the League, he 1eogmiscd, was useful, but he 
reckoned the present cost too great With considerably reduced contubution which 
M1. Spence poimted out fiom the Government side, would mean a reduction from 
toity-nine to seven or eight units in the League cxpenditwe he recommended 
staying in but not otherwise Mi Abdul Qaryum tilked on Palestine as one of the 
many icasons for the withdiawal, which Siz Yumen Khan admitted, compelled the 
Muslims to vote for the resolution He utilised the occasion for a slashing attack 
on Government’s Wasiistan operations 


Closure at this stage was accepted by 57 to 13 votes Mi Joshts amendment 
was put and 1ejyected by the same number of votes the Congiess and the Mushin 
League parties voting tozethe: Voting on other amendments would take place on 
the nest non-offidal day as the trme came for the adjournment motion on Burma 
which was moved at 4-15 p m 


ADJOURNMINT MOTION ON BURMA 


Si Abdul Halim Ghuznait next moved his adjournment motion and, in doing so, 
recalled his opposition to the separation of Burma as it would adversely affect a larpe 
number of Indians, particularly indian Mussalmans who had settled there Sit Ghuznavi 
also refed to the assurances of his Majerty’s Government that the lives and interests 
of Indians would be properly safe, uarded after separation and asking what had become 
of that assurance He added J am sue the whole mht of the army, navy and 
au force would have been turned to Burma if one) Luropean had been killed ‘The 
ah : a - victims were Indians made the difiaience and left the Government of 

ndia cole 


Su Jagdtsh Prasad in the cowse of his reply on behalf of the Government 
hoped the position of Indians there could be safexuaded by nezotiutions on the basis 
of goodwill Ji the situ ition should continue to deteriorate the use of other weapons 
may be forced on the attention of the Government The suggestion had added 
significance i view of Mr Anantabayanuam Tvengar’s definite statement that, atter 
all Burma took only 11 c1o1es worth of goods from India against our imports of 
26 cioies and tirade agieements could legitimately take into account other factors 
The house wumly endorsed his argument that the interests of Indians, whether 
in Burma Ceylon o: Malay States could not be saciificed without every effort 
beg made on theu behalt This, following his revelation that a party ih glowing 
up in Burma beheving in the eviction of Indians from the country by methods of 
violence, seemed a necessary reminder that the Government of India were not so 
helpless as the extiemists in Burma beheved ‘The question of compensation, it 
seemed, had been taken up with the Secietary of State and that the Government 
of India’s offer of help the Burma (yovernment in the shape of police and military 
assiptance stall stood shongh the latte: so far had not accepted 11 


Among othe: notable speeches were those of Mi. James, Mi. Anantasaynam 
and Mr Sutyamurtt. M: James wanted the powers of the Agent widened so as to 
include all matters and appealed to Si Jagdish Prasad or Su G, S Baypas to go 
to Burma on behalt of the Government of india Mi, Anantasayanam thought the 
Burma Government had allowed the situation to get ont of hand by allowing the 
press and youth leagues to preach anti-Indian doc tines with impunity 
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Incowur-1AxX Avrnp Bor 


6th. FEBRUARY —‘he amendments made by the Council of State in the Income- 
fax Bill occupied most of the sitting of the Assembly to-day and assented with three 
amendments moved by Mess1s Santanam and Anantusayanam venta which 
were accepted by the Government. ‘The Bill would be shuttle-cocked to the Upper 
House again and fiom there to be passed into law fn James Grigg, moving 
fo. its consideration, hoped that the House would not be unduly alarmed 
by the long list of 63 amendments. He assured the House that they introduced 
no new question of piinciple but mainly cotected the diaftmg mistakes Some 
amendments were consequential to the changes made by the Assembly o1 catned 
out the undertakings givcn thee 


In the course of the consideration of Clauses that followed, Vi Sre Prakasa 
diew attention towards the necd to mpiove the amenities provided to income tax 
othces tor the comioit of the assessecs who were asked to ayyear there with 
books for examination The explanation of this proceduie) once eiven to Mi 
fit Prakasa by an officer was that that ofhce: wanted to discover by comy atison 
the entiies in the book relating say to payments to doctors or lawyers with the 
books of those doctors oF lawyers This Mi Sir Prakasa saul was inquisitorial 
proceeding and unnecessary Messis Lalchand Navalrar and Badri Luts Pande 
aspociated themselves with the demand for the improvement of income tax olhce 
Si James Grigg cxplaned that much of what seemed harassment to assessecs 
was ieally explainable by the cxpemence of the department that if the returns 
sont by the assessecs were not scrutinised the icvenucs stood to lose as much 
as 30) per cent. Steys, however had been taken against undue hardshys or 
cardessness Regarding improvement of amemities Sir James Grigg il that 
this meant money and if the Bull produced all the money cxpected of it then 
some moe amenities could be provided 


INDIAN MFRCHANT SHIPPING AMFND BiTI 


The House then took up further consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act moved in the eather session by Si Wohammad 
Zafrullah to regulause the institution of provident tund scheme for seamen 
oficers introduced by the Scindia Steam Navication Comyany and the Bntush 
India &team) Navigation Company Sn Mohammad Zafurullah Khan replying, 
said that there was no dispute about the provisions of the present Bill 
but certain sugeestions were made about some aspects of such schemes which 
should be borne ino mind by the Government when approving them He was, 
however unable to give the positive assurances ficmandel by Maio Joshi ber ause 
of the desirability of starting some schemes in order to make a desi ible 
beginning But, he added, the suggestions made would be borne m mind by the 
Government The Bill was then jassed by the Louse 


INSURANGCL ACT AMEND Bu 


The House next agieel to Sin NN Strca7 s motion tor icterence to a select 
committee of lus Bill to amend the Insmance Act The Bill) was mtroduced on 
the opening day of the session on Leb 3} Messis A CJetitar Anantasayanam 
lycngar and S  Santanum, in suppoiting the motion icterred to a number ot 
points to which the select committee should in thar view give its attention suchas 
the draft rules prepared under the Act, the exemption piven to mane imsurance 
business from provisions regarding keeping of account books and the evasion — ot 
Provisions restricting the parcentage of commission payable ta msurance workers 


Janu Rrrorw Biri 


A stiong demand tor jail reform was made im the course ot the dabate on Sn 
KRM Maxwell's motion for reference to a select. committce of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the Ciumimal procedure Code m= oorder to alter the 
pumnshment prescribed for habitual offtnders such as counterfeiters of notes and 
coins from simple nmprsonment of eather des uiption ‘The House passed the motion 


Tm Navar Dirciprit Bu 


Moving the Indian Naval Reserve Fores Pisapline Bill Mi | Ogtlete, 
Detcnee Sercetary, stated that the Bill amt ats objects were short and simple 
He bniefly nauated the history of Royal Tndian Navy and exphuned the classes 
to which the Bill would apply ‘The first) of these, namely the Royal Tndtan 
Vleet Reserve consisted of the tatings who had served then time in the Royal 
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Indian Navy and had retired on discharge or pension and would correspond 
to Army Reserve. The second, namely, the Royal Indian Naval Reserve would 
correspond to the Royal Naval Reserve of the United Kingdom and would consist 
of officers and men who had followed sea as a profession. The Royal Indian 
Naval Volunteer Reserves in the United Kingdom and its counterpart in India 
was the Army in India Reserve Officers. ‘These men would be drawn from 
amateur enthusias!s and those mercantile mariners who would like to have naval 
training. The main be of the Bill, continued Mr. Ogilvie, was to bring these 
classes under the Indian Naval Discipline Act. The second purpose was to 
provide sanction to compel reservists to obey summons. The Bill would correspond 
closely to the Reserve Forees Army Act barring a few differences. Mr. Ogilvie 
then explained the provisions of the Bill. 


Mr. Bhulabhat Desat pointed out that by passing the Act of 1934 the 
Assembly had merely created a Navy which it could not regulate and on whose 
funds it had no right to vote, e elected representatives in that Hfouse took 
their stand on this principle and voted againgt the Bill then. The present Bill 
represented the second stage of a more insidions character in the Government's 
rogramme. Tow dangerous extension of powers was intended in the Bill would 
he clear from the fact that whereas in the original Act any person whose name 
was put on the reserve list could refuse to serve if he felt that such refusal 
would be in his country’s interest, the present Bill penalised such refusal by 
two years’ imprisonment. Tt also sought to penalise refusal to undergo training, 
with a fine of Rs. 200. This was reducing the reservist position to conscript. 
He remembered that Sir John Anderson in a recent speech in) Iengland had 
stated that the best way of preventing conscription was for every able-hodied 
man and woman to offer himself or herself for enlistment. That might be all 
right in England but not India. Mr. Desai had not concluded when the House 
rose for the day. 


ApJ. Motions DISALLOWED 


7th. FEBRUARY :—The President announced disallowance by the Governor- 
General of two adjournment motions, one by Mr. 7. S A, Chettiar on training 
in aviation piven at India’s expense to Afghan students, and the other by Mr. 
Abdul Qatyum on the Government's refusal to consult the House on the report 
of the Chatfield Committee. The Prestdent also announced that the adjourn- 
ment motion on the non-inclusion of an Indian Muslim representative in the 
Palestine Conference had been disallowed by the Governor-Cieneral. 


Tun NAVAL DISCIPLINE Bi (CONTD.) 


Concluding his unfinished speech, Mr. Bhulabhat Desat declared that they 
were not prepared to incur another unanticipated expenditure which may be 
incurred from time to time on the ground that India’s coast line was extensive. 
It would be accepting the burden for maintaining the British Empire, at least 
the eastern part of the British Empire safe from aggression. Another ground 
of opposing the measure, said Mr. Desai, was the manner in which the House 
was heing treated in Defence matters. As a 1ecent example he referred to the uneatis- 
factory replics piven to the question of Afghans being trained in India and the dis- 
allowance by the (iovernor-General of an adjournment motion on the same 
subject this morming. The Bill, he waned, was fraught with dangers so far as 
the expenditure was concerned and was fraught with policies on which the House 
had no contiol nor power to go intu merits, 


Mr. Boyle, ot the European Group, pointed out that the” Bill was a simple 
one exclusively dealing with the discipline of Indian Naval Volunteer Forces 
and was in 0 way impinging the general policy. He said that the only issue 
was whether Jndia required naval volunteers and if volunteers were fortheominy 
they must be disciplined. 


Mr. Akhtl Chandra Dutta felt that while the title of the Bill was apparen- 
tly imunocuous its real object was the creation of an additional personnel us 
outlined in the statements and objects. He opposed the Bill which he said was 
a maa laid scheme to rope in an unwary levislature. 

fr. Jinnah traced the history of the Navy Bill from 1927 when it was 
brought up and tejected by the Assembly. It was again brought up in 1934 
when the House passed it, though a large body of members had opposed it. 
The opposition then was based on the ground that Indian Legislature had 
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no voice on the contiol of the Navy, finan ial o1 otherwise but only had the 
privilege of paying for it That objection 1emunul even now as stiong as evet 
Apait from the objection. that the Naval fo1ces remained under the control of 
the Admualty and the British Government, it was expe ted that the (rovernment 
would firstly create those foes and place the whole scheme of inles hefore 
the House and then bing a Bill to provide for the discipline of the forces 
M: Jinnah declared that it was only this (rovernment that (Ould at Inthe this 
and that it was only this country where it could at like this 


Mr. Ogtluse, Defence Secietary, in a biief reply sud that from the general 
tenor of speeches the result of the debate as fu as the members of the Oppostion 
were conceined, must be taken to be a forgone conclusion However he wold 
attemnt to icply to the ciitxisms on the ments of the Bul Obje tion had heen 
voiced against the 1ule-making poweis bemg given by the Bill to the central 
Government The 1ule-making powas he pointed out were an executive fraction 
and therefore in the hands of the executive of the Government It wis not possible 
thit the Covernment would make use of those powers to create new offences and 
new punshments The rule making jowers could only be used to wpply in detail 
the se tions of the Bill and he could not give to the House in ulvance rules whi h 
had not been made It had been stated thit the Bill intended to imuicss on the 
wold with cnormous masses of reserves in India He explunel that the proposals 
re ardine the four classes of reserves for which plovision was contained in the Bill 
and sud that altovether they anticipated that 190) 01 1600 reserves could be built 
up in 10 or 12 years) This number would not justify the des aption of enormous 
misses of reserves and the British empue must be in a percatious condition inderd 
it it counted upon these 1600 reservis‘s to impress the workl As for the «ttm 
that the Bill was all penalties and nothing else and that dis ipline should come 
itter tae forces were created Mr Ogilvie sail tit all that the Bill intended to dy) 
was to bing the reserves under the Indian Naval Dis iphine Act | Nothin, mo ¢ 
wis intended and nothing mote was wanted The Government hid full authority 
to 1alse 1eserves under the Government of Indiz Act) and it was not ramsime these 
reserves that were sought to be provided in the Bil bat only then dis ipline 
As ie,aids the charge of non-cooperation with the Opposition Via O,alvie thoupht 
that some of those who had mide the charge were 3 little dithcult toco operate with 

Mi Ogtlute’s motion was put to vote and rejected by 36 to 15 votes 


Punri ACCOUNTS Cowme RFPORr (CONTD ) 


When the House 1esumed discussion on the Public Accounts Commit tee 
report Mi B Das gave instances showing, that the House wis being kept in tonore- 
noc about extravagant items of expenditure He opined that thee wis a distinct 
encioachment on the ughts and privileges of the auditor zeneral ind cflorts were 
bein, made to reduce the contiol exercised by this offer Jhe members ot the 
Hfome department, Mi Das said, came eae to the comm ttee He could not 
undcistand the reason for this as at present this department hid nothing to do 
baring the administration of Ajmer Merwua Delhi Andamans ind Niohars Yet 
hc found the ofhaials concerned appeaiin, without even 1cadin, the 1elev unt admins 
tlation reports 


Mi Pansay Scott concerned himself with the portions of 1936 37 1epoit 
dealing with Railways, Post Telegraphs and Cuil Aviation department = Refarin, 
to the loss of 12. 15 jake yeuly in the Telezriph departmcnt he satd af) this loss 
brought down the cost of press tele.vims this Joss may be said to be a service ot 
the publ and therefore justifiable Dealing with the Civil Aviation dcputment, Mi 
mcoft hoped that flying clubs in India though omindly startad tor sport) would be 
use. as a basis of foundition of An LTorce reserve and help in’ the deten e of Tndia 
He also wanted the Government of India to take interest in wliding dle also wanted 
the centic to lead in industiial development of India 


Coal MINES Saptity Bo 


Sth FEBRUARY —The safety in coi mines was the objective of a Bill introduced 
in the Assembly to day by Si Muhammad Zufrullah Lhe Government of India, 
18 was stated appointed a committee known as the Coal minin,, Committee m October 
1936 to inquie into the methods of extractine coal undet.round in Bengal Bihat 
and the Central Provinces and ieport on the measures which should be taken to 
secure the safety of workers to prevent an avoidable waste of coal The committee 
advocated the adoption of stowing, s.e., filling with sand o1 othe: imcombustible 
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material the space Icft by the extraction of coal to start with in the arcas where 
there is an urgent and immediate danger of life or an urgent danger of a substan- 
tial loss of coal. The committee recommended that a cess of eight annas per ton on 
coal including, soft coke and twelve annas per ton on hard coke should be imposed, 
to be used mainly to defray the cost of stowing. 


WEIGHIS AND MyASURES BILL 


Sir Muhammad Zofrallah introduced the second Bill designed to standardize 
weights throughout British India. The statement of the objects and reasons — states 
that the question of prescribing a scale of standard weights and measures throughout 
British India has been under the consideration of the Government from time to 
lime. The constitutional position is that according to item 51 in the federal levis- 
lative list in the seventh schedule of the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
central Government is responsible for the establishment of standards of weights, 
while the provincial Governments are concerned with weights and measures. So far 
as concerns weights, therefore, it is for the central Government to prescribe the 
standards. The enforcement and use of weights, based on theses Standards, is a 

atter for the provincial Government. The desirability of establishing standards of 
weights has lately been constantly pressed upon the Government of India and some 
provinees are reported to have theit Weights and Measures Bill ready for introdue- 
tion as soon as the central Act establishing standais of weight has been passed. The 
Bill accordingly has been prepared for prescribing units of weights commonly used 
by railways and in commerce, vzz, tola, seer and maund and also pound, ounce, 
hundredweight and ton. 


CHILD LABOUR PROILBITION BILL 


The third Bil introduced by Sir Muhammad Zafrullah sought to prohibit the 
employment of children under twelve in_ the following occupations : bidi-making, 
carpet-weaving, cement manufacture including bageing of cement, cloth — printing, 
dyeing and weayme, manufacture for matches, explosives, fireworks, mica-cutting and 
splitting, shellac manufacture, fanning and wood cleaning. The oecupations enume- 
rated have been selected because they are unhealthy or commonly accompanied b 
exploitation of child labour. The provincial Governments, who have been eonbnlicl 
were given full power to amend the schedule of occupations. 


PuBLIC AccoUNrs CoMMISPEE’s REPORT (CONTD.) 


Mr. K. Santanam criticized the delay in carrying out the recommendations of 
the Public Accounts Committee. He gave three examples in) which delay had 
occurred. Ten years agoan recommendation was made to take the census of the 
Ecclesiastical department. That census had not yet been compiled. Apparently the 
Government were not willing to let the people know the exact amount af the expen- 
diture on that account lest there be strong protests. 

The Assembly approved the appropriation of Rs. 121 lakhs actually made in 
1936-37 from the railway surplus in that year for the repayment of temporary loans 
taken from the railway depreciation reserve fund. The Prestdent then adjourned the 
House. 

Musi Divorce Law Biu 


Nth. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly took up to-day the considerstion of Mr. Kazimt’s 
Bill to consolidate and clarify the provisions of Muslim Law relating to suits for disso- 
lution of marriages by women married under Muslim Law and to remove doubts as to 
the effect of the renunciation of Islam bya married Muslim woman on her marriage 
fie. Mr. Kazmt made a brief speech in moving that the Bill, as reported hy the 
Select Committee, he taken into consideration. Both Mr. Kazmt and Mr. Azhar 
Alt, who supported him, regretted that the provision for a Muslim judge to deal 
with divoree under this Bill was deleted hy tho Select Committee. Mr. Azhar Ali 
pointed ont that a Kazi was a necessary element for interpreting Muslim Divorce 
Law. Mr. Navalrat dealt with what appeared to him to be defects in the Bill, as 
it emerged from the Select Committee, and he wanted these points to be clarified. 
He also criticised the provision dealing with apostasy in the Bill. Mr. Abdul 
Qayum felt that the Bill, as reported by the Sclect Committee, was a better and 
clearer Bill. On the question of having a Muslim judge to try such cases, he was 
of the opinion that, where no Muslim judge was available, it would be right to rely 
on the sense of fairness of non-Muslim judges. The hon. Sir Zafrullah Khan stated 
that he had very little to say at this stage on behalf of the (Government. He had, 
on the occasion of reference to the Select Committec, mentioned the difficultics, 
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which would hive mide tt 1mpossible for the Government to support the Bal But 
now that the Select Committee had temoved these difficulties the Bul had the vencial 
suppoit of the Goveinment. 


Tho Ifouse then passed the fist reading of the Bill 

Dung the detailed discussion on the provisions of the Bill, the House wcepted 
Mi Anantusayanam ILycngar s amendment to dclete fiom among the grounds ot 
divouce the sentence of impiisonmcnt for two ycars wd upwaids on the husband 
if he fuled to provide for the wife during this puod. 


An unexpected division afta. an hour anda halfs debate muked the 
afternoon discussion on the Bill) which took placc on an) imcndmint movel 
hy Syed Murtaza Sahib Bihadur, who sought to cxolude from the grounds of 
divorce the ht of a Muslim woman to repudiate a muiwe poaformed by het 
fithe: during he: minouty The mover, who was suppo.ted by Sy d Ghulam Bhrh 
Nasrang, wyed that normuly the father woud not Me 1 purty toa muiiee which 
would be dcuttimental to the interests of the guul ‘The amendment was opposed by 
a number of speakers, who cited mstanecs where fithers hid acted azainst the 
intercsts of thei daughters for pecuniary o1 other pains ‘Ihe amendment was 
picssed to a division and lost by 27 votes to 12, voting beins frec 


The House nest accepted two amendmcnts by Syed Murtiza Siivb, by which 
the clause 1elatine to 1epudiation by a woman, otf a matriize performed by her 
father o: guardian duiins her minoiuty wis altered $9 95 to cnidle the woman to 
icpudiate before her aghteenth yeu i munaze that took place before her fifteenth 
year Mi Lalchand Navatrat’s umcndment to ddlete the cliuse by which conver 
sion to a faith othe: than Islun would not opedte to dissolve manta wis 
icqjected while M1 Santanam’s amcndment which provided that) uftcr such renuneta 
tion o1 conversion the woman would be eniblel to obtun 1 dissolution of ha 
maiiiave on any of the giounds of divoice provided in the Bull wis weepted 

Eatlia, Bhat Parmanand attempted to mtioduee aimone the giounds of 
divoice, renunciation of Istim o1 conveision to a futh other than Islam The 
amendment was opposed by Sir Zafrullah Khan, who exspluned that af it) could be 
proved in a cout of law that this wis a recognised pround for divoie, the point 
raised by Bhar Parmanand’s amendment was covered by the last of the grounds of 
divorce in the Bill namely “any other ground which is 1c ozntsed w sy ild for the 
dissolution of matuayes undar Muslim Law 9 When the House awlyourned det uled 
consideration of the clauses hid not concInded 


INDIA AND LIAGUI OF NATIONS 


10th. FEBRUARY —The Assembly started to-day with a division which the 
Opposition won on Mr 7. S Ao Chetttar’s resolution ashing tor the withdrawal 
fiom the Leazue of Nitions of India The resolution with Mi 44du20 Qatyums 
amendment which was pissed by 3) to 13 votes, ran thus 

“This Assembly re ate to the Governor Gencral m Counal that immedi ite 
sleps be taken under article 1 (3) of the Covenant of the Lea,ne of Nations to 21 
notice of India’s intention to withdraw from the Leiwue for the rewon among 
others, that the League has failed to implement the provisions of article 16) of the 
Covenant against Covenant-bieaking members of the Leiaue ind dso for the 
reiwon that Gieat Butain has persisted in followimy in iuttaly wrong policy in 
regard to Palestine in contravention of artule 22. of the Covenint and open dis- 
regaid of the feelings of the Indians in this mattet ” 


Inpo-BuRMA TRADE ( REGUI ATION ) ORDLR 


The Congiess partys resolution, recommending, termination of the Indo-Burma 
Tiade ( Regulation ) Order, 1937 was then taken up Chaudhurt Regqhubtr Narain 
Singh moved it in a maiden speach in Hindustam. ‘he resolution ran as follows — 


“The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in-Connal that notice be 
given on Apul J, 1939 to the Governe: of Burma tor the terminition of the Indo- 
Burma Tiade (Regulation) Order, 1937, steps be taken in consultation with 
the Icadeis of parties in the Assembly for the nezotiations of a fresh trade agreement 
with Burma and any settlement that may be anived at should be subject to ratification 
by this Assembly.” 


Chaudhurt Raghubir Narain dcared that no eliborate arguments wele neccseary 
to suppoit the iesolution which was sclf-explanatory The yresent prosperous 
condition of Burma was lagely due to Indian enterprise, capital and labow. It was 
the misfortune of this countiy that wherever phe stood to gain a situation was created 
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under which dissensions and internceine quarrels arose which were detrimental to 
Indian interests. The existing conditions of Burmy were diszraceful and would not 
have been tolerated if British interests were involved instead of Indian interests. 
India’s exports to Burm totalled nearly Rs. 10 crores while imports came to Rs. 25 
crores. it the imports from Burma constituted the necessitics of life their stoppage 
would sou to the self-sufficiency of India as far as those articles were 
concerned. 


Sir Mchammad Zafrulla, replying to the dcbate expressed considerable 
sympathy with the viewpoints to which expression was given by the supporters of the 
resolution O.*he two lines of argument advanced onc was political and the other 
conomic. The political field was one in which he did not trespass because it did 
not belony to his department and because it had been discussed recently in the 
Ifouse. The recent developments in Burma revealed a degree of deterioration in the 
relations between Indians and Burmans the cordiality of which he had been delighted 
to notice early in 1936 when he visited that country. He felt a8 much grief and 
indivnation as any other member of the House. He added: ‘We must not, however, 
forget that the relationship between Burma and India is not a temporary one. All 
of us hope that what has recently happened is an isolated instance of impulsivencss 
and excitability on the part of a section of the people. The Burmese people are 
rather impulsive but there is behind the happenings this long tradition of friendliness 
and cooperation. The speeches on this ra have been such that nothing has 
been said to make it more difficult than the restoration of triendly relations between 
the peoples. Dealing with the economie aspect, Sir Mohammed Zatrullah said that 
he thought that on the one hand it would not be denied, not even by Mr. James or 
the Burmese people, in that Burma had done very well indeed out of the trade 
arrangements. (Hear, hear). Yet the picture was not altogether so blank on the 
olher side. It was trae that the balance of trade was heavily in Burma’s favour 
but out of the total trade amounting to 25 crores, well over 20 crores represented the 
rice, petrol, silver, and kerosene. Taking the question of rice India’s produce of 26 
or 27 million tons was insufficient for the growing population of the country. She 
was therefore compelled to import about 13 million tons. Supposing the 
duty of cight annas per cwt. was imposed the proceeds would be 1$ crores. Who 
would pay for this? It would mainly be paid by the same people who produced 
rice in this country and they would pay in order that the priec of their own rice 
should rise a littl. We was not saying that this was a conclusive argument but 
it would illustrate that the solution was not socasy as mivht be imagined. “The 
Whole of this matter was under the active consideration of the Government of 
India and I merely wished to emphasise in my observations the fact that it is 
not a simple question but there are several aspects to be studied.” 

The resolution was passed without division.” 


Cut IN Govt. SERVANT’S SALARIES 


Sami Venkatachelam Chetty’s resolution, recommending a cul in Government 
servant's salarics, was next passed by the Assembly without division after a 90-minutcs’ 
debate during which Sir James Grigg in a two-minutes’ reply declined to define the 
Government’s attitude. The resolution asked that a cut in the salarics of above Rs. 
100 of all grades of employees in the Government of India be imposed with effect 
from April 1, 1939. The House accepted Pandit Likshmikanta Mattra’s amendment 
to restrict the cut in salaries of above Rs. 200. The resolution and the amendment 
when put before the House were carricd without division, the Government remaining 
neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till the 13th. 


Railway Budget for 1939-40 


13th. FEBRUARY :—The railway estimates presented by Srr Thomas Stewart 
in the Assembly to-day forecast for 1938-39 a surplus of 2.05 crores napainst 
a surplus of about 24 crores originally estimated, and for 1939-40, a surplus of 
2.13 crores. The revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1938-39 is less than the 
n‘tual surplus of last year by about } crore. The decrease is duc mainly to in- 
crease in working expenses. The total traffic reccipts of State lines are expected 
to reach 943 crores~ahout 4 crore Icss than last year and 40 lakhs more than 
the original estimate. The total working expenses urea little over 63§ crores inelu- 
ding 124 crores or depreciation, or about 3 crore more than last year, The surplus 
of 2 crores will be paid to Central revenues. It will fall short of the full contri. 
bution by 23 crores. The balance in the depreciation fund will stand at 243 crores. 
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The budget estimate for 1939-40 assumes traffic receipts of 942 crores—10 
Iakhs more than in the current year. The total working expenses will amount to 
644 crores and will be # crore more than in the current year. The balance of 
depreciation fund at the end of the year will be 303 crores. 


The gross total works programme is 15 crores. Of this amount # crore is 
roposed to be spent on Sind Right Bank Feeders and Khadro Nawabshah 
failways. Rs. 5 Iakhs for Pithoro Tando Mithakhan and Rs. 1 lakh for 
Kashipur Kalazarh Railways have also been provided. The last two projects 
are still under discussion with the provincial Governments concerned. 
Track renewals account for 42 crores, bridge work for ? crore, other 
structural works for 34 crores, including about « crore for purchase of South 
Bihar Railway, and rolling stock for 5 crores. The programme includes provision 
of about 2,660 gencral service wagons to meet increase in traffic demands, of which 
about 2,500 are broad guage general service wagons to be added to the pool. 
After making deductions, totalling 1} crores, from the above gross figure for certain 
credits and for reduction in stores balance and an allowance (23 crores), based 
on past expericnee for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining 
supplics, the net amount of the programme is 11 crores. 


Sir Thomas Stewart stated that Government had decided to purchase the South 
Bihar Railway and the Hardwar Dehra Railway, both of which were paying 
propositions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-western and 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private limited 
companies running motor buses on roads in certain important areas. 

Referring to the recent disasters on Indian railways, he said: 


I regret to have to record the occurrence of two major disasters in the year 
under review and however much we may be convinced that these disasters aruse 
from circumstances not within our control, this in no way lessens our sense of 
horror, or detracts from our sympathy with those who suffered. I do not wish to- 
day to enter upon any controversial topics, but I would ask our critics, both inside 
this House aid elsewhere, not to forget our past record in respect of the safety of 
our railways. It is a psychological phenomenon not confined to India that a large 
scale disaster may in a moment destroy the public confidence built up over a long 
period of less eventful years. That confidence once destroyed is most difficult 
to restore, and I would ask that no untair obstucle—I do not refer to legitimate 
criticism— he offered to that most difficult process. I venture to think that there 1s 
no cause for panic. Tle concluded with an expression of thanks to the whole of 
the railway staff for their co-operation in the administiation ot his department. 


The tollowing table gives the essential figures of the Railway Budget :— 
| In crores of 


Rupees | 

“=H Bes aie) 

sa gS OEE 

<4 B42 6S 
Ciross Traflie Receipts (State lines) a YUL YhOS Sb 
Working Expenses (including depreciation) G29L 63.55 OL25 
Net Receipts ee ae a 82.07 3110 30.90 
Net Miscellancous Receipts is . — Ud su OY 
Net Revenue 32.02 31.33 31.09 
Int. Charges 2926 2928 UB 
Surplus ; 2.76 2.05 213 


The gross total works programme is 15 crores. 

Of this amount, ? crore is proposed to be spent on Sind Right Bank Feeders 
and Khadro Nawabshah Railways. is. h lukhs for Pithoro Tando Mithakhan and Rs. 
lakh for Kashipur Kalagarh Railways have also been prov ided. ‘The last two pro- 
jects are still under discussion with the Provincial Governments concerned. 
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Track renewals account for Rs. 42 crores, bridge work for Rs. 2 crore, other 
structural works for Rs. 34 crores, including about a crore for purchase of South 
Bihar Railway, and rolling stock for Rs. 5 crores. 

The programme includes provision of about 2,660 gencral service wagons to 
mect increase in traffic demands, of which about 2,500 ure broad gauge general 
service wagons to be added to the pool. 

After making deductions, totalling 12 crores, from the above gross figure for 
certain credits and for reduction in stores balance and an allowance (23 crores), based on 
past experience for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies, 
the net amount of the programme is Rs. 11 crores. 


_ Referring to the further action taken by railway administration on the reeommen- 
dations made by the Wedgood Committee since last year, Sir Thomas Stewart 
mentioned the strengthening of the commercial side of the Traffic Department on 
various at to permit of the cxpansion of their activities in regard to publicity, 
canvassing and commercial research, the remedial measures being tried on a large scale 
to reduce the high incidence of locomotive repairs and so release more engines and more 
wagons for service, research regarding the production of white metals for use in 
bearings and the discovery of a treatment of indigenous rape oil which is likely to 
make it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 


Sir Thomas Stewart stated that the Government had decided to purchase the 
South Bihar Railway and the Hardwar-Dchra Railway, both of which were paying 
Dronosions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-Western 
and the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private 
limited companies running motor buses on roads in certain important arcas. The 
following is the text of the Railway Member’s speech: 


Railway Member’s Speech 


Sir, I rise to present to the House the Railway Budget for 19°9-40. Last year, 
on this secnsion | indicated that we were fortunate in that a series of lean year 
appeared to have come toan end, and J am happy to be able to say that the results 
of the year now coming toa close show no great deterioration in our position. I] 
only wish that I had the confidence to claim that the tide had turned and that we 
could now look forward to an era of prosperity ; but, in present world conditions, J] 
am sure this House will agree that such confidence would be unjustificd and we 
must therctore continue to take the less imaginative, but undoubtedly satcr, short 
view of our future. 


FINANCIAL RRSULTS OF 1937-38 


When I presented the current year’s budget, T expected that the surplus for the 
year 1937-38 would be 2.83 crorcs. ‘This estimate of the net position proved almost 
exactly correct, the actual surplus being 2.76 crores. But the estimates we made then 
of receipts and working expenses were both exceeded almost to an equal extent (about 
f core). Goods earnings mainly accounted for the improvement in receipts, the prin- 
cipal commodities contributing to it being coal, metallic ores, wheat, manufactured 
cotton goods and grain. ‘The increase in working ecapenses is atuiibutable main- 
ly totwo causes :—(1) ficight charges on coal, delays in the supply of which from the 
market earlier in the year tended to augment the trans ort of this commodity in the 
closing months of the year beyond our estimates, and (2) the heavier expenditure on 
repairs consequent on the increased volume of traffic und the general rise in the price 
of materials, 


REVISED ESTIMATES FOR 1938-39 


Let us turn now to our revised estimates for the current year. When the original 
budget was framed, it was expected that the total traffic receipts in respect of  state- 
owned lines would be 943 crores, the same as we then expected ter 1937-38, and the total 
working expenses including depreciation 624 crores. Tuking into account miscellancous 
receipts and expenditure, the net railway revenue was estimated to be over 31} crores. 
Interest charges were placed at less than 20% crores, leaving a surplus ofa little 
over 23 crores. Our present expectations are that our total receipts will be 944 crores, 
and the total ee including depreciation, a little over 634 crores. Miscell- 
ancous receipts will exceed miscellancous ea prucuiure by a quarter of a crore, and the net 
railway revenue is now exyected to be 314 crores. After meeting interest charges 
estimated at 293 crores, our surplus is placed at a little over 2 crores. 

As indicated above, our receipts are expected to go beyond our original anticipa- 
tions by less than half a crore, while our working expenses ure likely to go up bya 
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core In 1egaid to1cceipts, when we framed the revised estimate for 1937-38 and the 
budget for 1938-39, we cid not expect 1937 38 to be as prosperous as the event disclosed 
but, in spite of the uncertainty regmiding genetal trade and international conditions 
and the appichension that conditions might grow worse, we expected the same 
ieceipts for 1938-39 as for 1937 38 Inour cstimate of the comparative receipts of the 
two years, we are not likely to Qc far wiong, though the figures for both are now 
higher than earlier estimates We now anticipate that our total trathe 1¢¢ upts will be 
O44 crores against 95 cores in 1937 38 and against our onginal estimate of 4} crores 
Though, up to the 20th January 1939, approximate reccipts were level with last year’s 
we have two 1casons for taking the lowci figure for 1938-39 In the next two months 
we appichend a slizht dctenoration owimy to the tact that railway coal has moved 
enilic: than usual this yen in the effort to relicve traf congestion in the bt sy months 
Further, towards the end of last yeu, we had the additional eunings acauimg fom 
the abnormal Kumbh Melia passenger trafic ‘The ticnd in passengar and 4 oods trafhc, 
considered separately, has been hitherto somewhat unusuull While the former showed 
a betterment of about 27 Jakhs and the latte: a worsening of 4] Lakhs upto the 10th 
July, the iclatise position was completely reversed by the 10th January Goods 
earnings have pone uf by 40 lakhs, while passenger rcceipts are down by about the 
same amount unl seeds, cotton and sugu arc the puma al commodities which have 
contuibuted to the additional camnings under coods Mctallic ore and coal trafhic 
receipts have fillen continuously, the litte: owing to shorter le: ds 


As iegaids expenditure, we now anticipate that working experses including 
dc¢preaiation will be 63$ crores agamst actual expenditure of ot little les thin 63 
aors in 1937 38 and apamst our onpinal cstimate of 623 croms It should not be 
conduded thit this mereise signifies any relaxation of ou efforts for cconomy im 
operation These continue unthated But for several causes the incicase as we feu 
incvitable This year 16 18 well known the price of our coal his been hiyher md im_ the 
(fort, on the lines sugested by the Rawway Liquny Committee, to mcrcwe euninges 
by affording improved facilities to the publi umd to retain tiaffe in the fue of 
competition with othe: forms of transport, the mileage we are running i» on the 
Inaiease with a consequent mcrease mm coal consumption and repans to rolling stock 
We ate teeling, too, in some measuie the cilecth of oni economies duty recent 
years The dimimshed scale of om purchiscs of iollimg stock im that }enod has 
resulted in a ise in the average ize of our stock, with ov conscquential imqrcase | im 
the cost of mamtammg it Nor cu the fact of the rise in the price of matcnals 
necessuy for repans be 1znored 


BupoFt Estimatr For 1939-40 


Tuning now to the cstamate for 1909 {0,) Honouriblo Membas ue awue that 
the gcnetal trade conditions and the international situation are still full of oun 
ccitamty and preclude our miking a forecast with any degree of contalance Ino the 
hope that, if any chan_es occ in general Conditions next year, as Compued with the 
current one, ther cflect im our revcnues will not be severe and tiking into account 
the meidental fact that, next year bemg a leap you, we shill have an additional 
day’s eainm,s, we have placed our estimate of receipts a httle hiyzha than ow 
present expectations for the cunrent year at 947 Giores As between pa senper and 
.ouds traffic, we have provided for a shght fallin the former and oa shyht maense 
in the latter Our net miscellancous receipts we exp ectad to show 1 betterment of 
over 4 aioe There will be, howcve, it is expected, an incicase of } Gore in 
ordinary woking expenses, binging down the net revenue to about 4+ core less thin 
in the culrent year, the contnbution to the deprecation fund standing practically 
at the same figme as in 1938 39 The interest charpes bump however, about 4 


crore less owing to fall in 1ate, we capect a surplus shghtly ova the cuit ycu’s 
(213 lakhs against 205) 


Mopisr CAPIrAL PrRouPAMML 


Our capital programme for the construction of new railway lines 15 a modest 
one It iclates munly to the three Sind projects to which IT ovetered in) my 
last budget specch and which are intended to save the new fertile areas recently 
developed by the Lloyd Barrage OF these projects, the Simd Right Bank 
Feeders Railway, for which “34 lakhs hab been provided, 15° eapected to be 
completed next year The Khadto-Nawabshah line also will make very substantial 
nogiess. I aemet to inform the House that the Pithoro-Tando  Mithakhan 
tailway, which has been imcluded m ow pPlogiamme tor the last two yaus, 35 
still under discussion with the Sind Govemment A small sum has also been 
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proviled in case it should be ultimately decided to proceed with the constiue- 
tion of the Kashipm Kalijuh line, a ploject which we arc now considering 
in consul{ation with the Government of the United provinces, 


PurRCHASL Or SouTH BrnaR RAILWAY 


Ou next yeu’s poztimme fot open line works 15 on a somewhat lage 
seale than the cunient yeu’s The gross fizmes me 1f cioies against 123) ‘The 
luycst single item in this provtumme ib the provision of about one cioie for 
the purchase of the South Bihat Railway, for which the rental paid by Govein- 
ment under the evistin contrat works out to about 4$ per cent on the pur- 
chase price It will be 1 adily appreciited that, at the present rate of interest 
the purchise now 19 a pryin,, proposition, and it has recived the concurience 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Rulwiys Five crores have been provided 
for rollme stock I can assure the House that this expenditme 1s kept down 
to the absolute) minimum compatible with traffic requnements The figure has, 
howevct, been affected by the msem the price of non and satel caused by the 
reumument pro,iamme in other parts of the world, to which I diew attention 
last you Last yeu I referred to the contiats which, a9 2 measuic of prudence 
and conomy, we decided to enter into in 1937 38 with the Indian Wagon buil- 
ding firms tor the supply of 6,09) broad gauge general serve wagons to be 
spreul over three yous The last instalment of this supply will be of 2,500 
wagons in 1939-40, and for this 1 sum of about 14 cores his been provided 
For expenditure on tri k renewals we hue provided 4} crores and for bridges 
and other structuru works 3} cores Ow ios; expenditure unde: open line 
works, after allowine for various ercdits, 18 expected to be 124 crores) In accon- 
dance, however, with the practice fot some ycars now based on ow eaperience 
that ralways have been un ble to spend the £1098 amount anived at in om 
estimate we have reduced the total demand to 10% croics OF this, we expect, 64 
ciores will be met fiom the depreciation fund ‘Lhese, Su, arc the broad outlines 
of the financial picture I shall now tuin to oa few of the other aspeats of our ste- 
watdship for the year 


ACTION OF WLDGWOOD REPORT 


Last year I gave to Honourable Members an indication of the action which was 
beinz taken on the various 1ecommenditions contained in the Repoit of the Wed,- 
wood Committe. ‘The Railway Boud and its associated administrations have not 
ceised from the sench for imereased efluiuncy and a second statement has been 
mide available to the House 2 ing complete information as to the turthe: action 
taken Honourable Members will observe for themselves that much progiess has 
been made in implementing the 1ecommenditions of the Committee I would, how- 
ever, Make spel mention of a few of our more stuking advances 

The Committee emphasised the necd for strengthening the commetcial side 
of railway administration and, beuing this in view, we have sanctioned the 
cieation of ten posits in oder to expand ou activitics in regaid to publicity, 
commercial resceaich and direct commercial working. We have also sanctioned 
the cieation of a separate commeicial department, as a temporary measuie fo 
two yeais in the first instance, on the Assam Bengal Rulway = Speval cffoits 
are being made to utilise the publicity value ot the Indian press—by this J mean 
newspapers published in Jndiin lanzuages—and a campaign of continuous advertis- 
ing im respect of lowe: class travel has been inaugurated expermentally on two 
1ailyays. 

LOCOMOTIVE REPAIRS 


The Committee dicw attention to the vay high incidence of locomotive 
repairs 48 a result of overheated axle bearings It 1s obvious, of couse, that a reduc- 
tion in the hours fot which a locomotive 18 in the 1epans shops, must anto- 
matically release more engines for serve Last year I mentioned that the Rail- 
way Board had og a Senior Mechanical Engineei on special duty to investi- 
gate the possibilitics of climimating this all too common defect in our rolling 
stock, and I am glad to say now that considerable progiess has been made mn 
solving this long-standing and vexatious pioblem ec believe that the causes 
of the trouble have been determined, and lage scale tials are now m yiogicss 
to test the 1emedial measures whih have been evolved To justity om optimism, 
T may mention that the Kast India Railway has succeeded in reducing the numbet 
of 1epars due to heated bearings by some 50 per cent dung the last six months 
for which we have statistics 
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So lar as wagons are coneerncd—and = Tlonourable Memos will realise that 
in point of numbers alone this is probably a much = more imoortant item than 
locomotives~a Standing Committee of the Indian Railway Conference Ass etation 
has now put forward reeommendations for large seale trials on the broad ganye 
railways. These trials will be undertaken, but Honourable Members mast under- 
stand that this is more than a laboratory experiment and it will be some eonst- 
derable time before we have the data on which we muy frame a definite course 
of action for the future. 

Our rescarch activities have also extended, in collaboration with the Indian 
Stores Department, towards the production of white metals for use in bearinss 
and we have every hope that these researches are approaching a snuecessful con- 
elusion. Of spevial interest to those Hononrable Members who are interested in 
the use of the avricultural prolucts of this country must be the researches which 
have resulted in the discovery of a treatment of indizenous rape oil which shows 
promise of making it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 


THE Navy DIsciPLinE BILL (CONrD.) 


After the presentation of the Railway Budget, the Assembly by &) votes to 16 
refused permission for the re-introduction of the Navy Discipline Bill reeommended 
by the Governor-Gencral. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL 


The House then took up the bill to amend the Employment of Children 
Act .o as to prohibit the employment of children “under 12 in certain dangerous 
or unhealthy occupations. Si Zuafurulluh Khan, moving the bill, pointed out that 
the royal labour commission had sagucsted an ave limit of 10 years, but as 
recommended by the provinees the (rovernment of India had fixed the ave at 1. 
Mrs. Subbaroyun, welcoming the measure, declared that her pleasure was tempered 
with revret as the bill was not comprehensive enouzh and did not vo far enonvh. 
Welfare propaganda had been doing some good so far, but the need for leziy- 
lation to supplement welfare artivities was an urgent necessity. The House 


see to the first reading of the bill and then took up consideration of the 
clauses, 


Mr N. M. Josht moved two amendments, one secking to raisc the age limit 
from 12 to15 years and the other to withdraw the power piven by the bill to the 
provineial Government to omit from the list of dangerons and unhealthy oceupa- 
tions given inthe schedule. The first was rejected and the se‘ond was passed. 
Mr. Manu Subedar moved an amendment for the addition of a proviso to the 
cile-t that the prohibition of the employment of children under 12 shall not apply 
to any school established by a provineial Government. or receiving assistance and 
recoynition from a provincial Government. He explained that under the Wardha 
scheme of education some of the industrial processes mentioned in the Act micht 
be carried on, but they should not be treated as a workshop. Mr. Joske considered 
the amendment unnecessary because the prohibition of child labour would apply 
only to places where hired labour was employed. Mr. Bhulabhat Desat fount cnt 
that without the amendment provincial Governments might not be able to start 
schools under the Wardha scheme. Mr. Avwey supported Mr. Desai’s observations. 
Su Zafarullah Khan explained that there were no schools under the Waidha 
scheme at present. When they were started in a sufficient: number and if there 
was then any apprehension of the Act working adveisely, it would be the easiest 
thing to amend the Act. Sinee, however, the House appeared in favour of — the 
amendment now, he had no_ objection. 

The House then passed the bill as amended. 


INDIAN MERCHANT Suippine Amend. Bini 


Sir @. §, Bajpat introduced in the Assembly to-day a bul to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act. The statement of objects and reasons explains that 
the Act TX excludes from the definition of a pilgrim a child under one year of ave 
und further empowers the Central Government to direct by notification that two 
persons of the age of one year or upwards and under the age of 12 years shall be 
reckoned as one pilgrim. 

Coau MINES sAFEfy BILL 


After a bricf debate the House agreed to refer to a sclect committec Sir 
Zafarullah’s bill to make a further provision for safety in coal mines, Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Datta, moving the reference of the Dill to a select committer, said 
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that the subject was one of great complexity and some of the portions of the bill 
were highly controversial. There was no dispute as rezards the main — principle 
of the safety of workers and the conservation of resources. The difference of opinion 
would be on the question of the cess to be levied. The House then aliournal: 


Musuim Divorce LAw BIL), 


14th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly had an interesting debate to-day on the final 
stage of Mr. Kazm:'s Muslim Divorce Bill. One witnessed markedly divergent views 
expressed by two members of the Government. Sir Zafrulluh seemed gratified with 
& measure whose outstanding merit, he claimed, was that it enuneiated in) clear 
and precise form the various grounds of divoree whereas the Law Member sought 
to cool the ardour of the reformers like Mrs. Subbaroyan, contending that the 
MI], far from being a measure of advance, really went back to ancicnt practice 
and wondered whether Hindus desired a similar going back to 4,00) years azo, 
Conversion to Islam, the Law Member acidly suggested, with examples in Benyal 
in his mind, would be one way for Hindu women to sccure divoree without 
difficulty. 

There was a warm debate at an carlier stage over Mr. Afurtaza’s amendment, 
laying down that Muslim Judges alone were competent to try cases under the Act. 
The law Member pointed out administrative dilhieulties in giving effect to such x 
provision, adding with emphasis that, on principle, the Government could not 
accept what amounted toa reflection on the judicial integrity of non-Muslim Judges. 
Messrs. Ancy, Asaf Ale and Abdul Qayum all opposed the amendment from 
different points of view while Mr. Natrang and Sir Raa Alt saw definite advantages 
in such an arrangement. The amendment was ulfimately rejected by an cnormous 
majority though Sir Zefrullah pointed out during the third reading debate — that 
no question of principle was involved. Ultimately the House amidst  acelamation 


passed the Bill. 
Cr. PP. C. AMEND. BILL 


Over Sardar Sant Stngh’s Bill to amend a section of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, dealing with the hardship arising from double punishment in certain cases, 
Sir Requnalt Maxwell, on behalf ot the Government, offered strenuous opposition, 
reminding the Assembly that a similar amendment had been negatived on two 
previous occasions. Nevertheless, the House devided to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee by 41 votes against 39. The House then adjourned. 


ASSISTANCE TO HAND-MADE MATCHES 


15th. FEBRUARY :—An innocent looking resolution moved by Mr. Sriprakasa 
for assistance to the manufacture of matches In cottages developed into a first class 
debate to-day and brought Mr. Bhulabhat Desat and Sir Jumes Grigg out on the future 
of India’s economic policy. Mr. Boyle, of the European group, resisted the motion 
fb a menace to the foreign industrialists now operating in India. In the heat 
that was generated Mr. Josht’s plea for a humane treatment to the Jahourers in 
the factorics fell rather flat. Mr. Bhulabhat Desut took the debate to a very high 
planc when he dismissed even the argument of loss of revenue (estimated at 
about Re. onc crore) as something worth facing if people in’ the cottages could 
by manufacturing matches add to their daily income even by one pice per day. 
And he categorically enunciated the Congress view: ‘I would rather give my 
money to Kasturbhal or Ambalal rather than to Smith or John or to Okumara, 
for my money would remain in India and it would be possible for me later to 
take it back from Kasturbhai or Ambalal.’ 

Against this declaration of economic policy by a member of the Congress 
High Command which had the backing of the entire Indian clected block in the 
House, Sir James Grigg strongly protestel as the Finance Member was anxious 
to protect the revenues of this country. But speaking as an Englishman he 
bluntly asked: ‘Is it your Congress programme that no non-Indian should carry 
on any industry whatever, and when the Opposition benches by ejaculations 
answered in the affirmative, Sir James Crigy could only retort with Herr Hitler's 
latest theory applicable to Germany: ‘Germany must export or dic,’ meaning India 
must export or dic.’ This threat did not avail the Government, for the resolution 
was carricd by 60 votes against 42. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
The House then took up Mr. Jinaraja Hedge's resolution recommending the 
appointment of a committee to examine and report the present position of women 
under the existing laws with spcvial reference to the rights of maintenance, inheritance, 
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succession, muitd wuphts etc Mr Hedze natrated the vations disabilities 
and disadvantizes wht h Indiin women wee labowing and emphasized the urgent 
need for acommiftice ww siz.ested in the tesolution Sir N N Strcar, opposing 
the resolution, d> luel thi it wis so impta ti al and imvosed such duty on the 
unfortunite committee Ie exniessed grave doubts as to whether the committee 
cotemplated would be able tosibmit one 1rexot The proposition was so absolutely 
mnpossible thit no sinsle committee could do yusti e He suzzested that the proper 
proceduie would be to tike individual problems and bring them before the House 
to discuss them on thei meuts The dis ussion had not concluded when the 
Assembly adjourned 
Disccussionw or Ramway Bupour 


18th FEBRUARY —fhe Assembly hrid to diy the zeneral debite on the Railway 
Budzet Panitt Nilh inta Dis opene | the debite with a citicism of the stores put hise 
yluy of the rulwivs The sim of aboat 20 crores snent on purchases was in 
is oninion the most imootint item und constituted th mun justifi ation for 
tieving rulwiys as a national wset but he pointed out there was a givlual 
de rease in the umount of parchwes male in Inliw State minvzed ralways sin 
nel more in this mittae im yziadually inoiewin, tha pur hases from abroad 
since 1932-33 from oSL pe cent fo 6?9% por cent He took particular obje tion 
to the pirchise of dais fiom aboal amounting to 1759 dikhs in spite of the 
undertaking given to the House to purchise rails from the Tatas 


Sir Henry Grdney mide a sigorous attack on “m iny features of the railwav 
administration dfe des ubel the budwet as colourless sensatioiless thuill less and 
upple-less (laushter) He obp ted to the heavy intaest chuzes He pro eeded 
to mike a stronz plevfor the removal of the cis rmination between sub oidinates 
and ofheirals in the mitter of 1 ave resave and poses He gave astmilar woirning 
arunst any attempt to imoose aicut in salaries Tle als» stronezly citi wed the 
aufthouties for creiting difh ulties in the wey of emoployces tryinz to transfer 
then service from one Stite manied railway to another 


Mi Muthuranga Mulahar wis of opmon thit with proper management 
the surplus could have been doibled Rulwiay administration wis at present 
being carnedon in the interests of the foretwu capitalist and the fore.zn emplovee 
He ciitiaised the composition of the Rulway Board anit the force of Indianiing 
the higher rinks of rulway service 

Mt Nauman (Mushm Leazue) wis not convinced that the Ralway admini- 
tiation hud been dome all that was crxpected fiom it No indications has been 
given of ec onomies effec ted 


Ser Thomas Steuurt replymz to caitiasms on the Railway Budget observed 
that an honest student of the lovate: in this House would find a preat sumiarity 
from year to veur St Thoms assured the House that even though in his reply 
he might not be able to deal with every point mide in the course ot the debate, no 
suggestion was made im the house of which due note wis not taken and which was 
not analysed ands rutimsel The ,zenetal impression of the budset appeied to be 
that it was an uneventtul one , that was not bid when one remembered the saving 
that the country was hippest which had no history Tt had been sud by Mr Basu 
that a successful Budzet was dependent mote on) extiineous. circumstances than on 
those who administered the department concerned He hoped sud Su Thomas that 
when evil days cam: that member would be equally reasonable in approtionin,, blame 
and credit Si Thoms assured that the Railway Boat did not shut its eves and 
make a good guess as to freight policy but did take into consider ion the ro day 
tendencies although even these tenden ies in the present circumstances should be largely 
guess work Admunistrations like Railways, sad Si Thomas were very easy to 
criticise, but he uzed the Opposition to bear in mind that the Railways were the 
countiy’s own property, and then cuitiaise ~The Assembly then adjourned ull the 18th. 


INIROPUCTION OF NON-OFFICIAL Bits 


18th. FEBRUARY :—The House took up to-day non-offital bills Sardar Sant 
Singh's Bill to amend see 203 Cr P C, diseussion on which had not concluded on the 
last non-official day was referred to a select committer by 19 to L votes. The Bill 
according to the sponsor was meant to meet cases where Justice demanded that the 
peisonal appearance of the aceused in the cont be dispensed with but the court was 
prevented fiom giving exemption on account of se 20) Cr Pe 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil introduced the Bill to amend the boretgners’ Act of 1864. The 
Bill, in view of the present political situation and developments in the country, 


15 
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sought to evolve a common citizenship and to remove all obstacles under this Act 
hindering subjects of native states in this dire.tion. 

Mr. B, Day introduced the Bill to amend the Indian States (prote'tion against 
disaffection) Act of 1922 so as to mike clear that the prosecution of an offence 
committed under the Aet could only take place in the town or the district where 
the publications were first printed or where the editor or author of a newspaper or 
a book or a document usually resided. Cases occurred in the past when powerful 
interests started the prosecution of an editor in the place where the offending 
document had been sold, thereby causing undue hardships for the editor or the 
author to defend his case. 


Mr. Mohanlal Sazena introduced a bill to safeguard the 1ishts and interests of 
Indian nationals abroad. The Bill, according to the statement of objects and reasons, 
was based on the recognised accepted principle of reciprocity while laying down_ the 
puiding principle for safeguarding Indian rights and interests against invidious 
discrimination. It left the Government and the legislature free to exercise unfettered 
discretion in deserving cases with due rezard for special vircumstancesy, It ensured a 
period of six months for further negotiations in every case and if a delinquent State 
remedied the wrong and accepted a satisfactory solution during the period it would 
not be affected. 


Dr. G. Ve. Deshmukh moved reference toa Select Committee of his bill to give 
the right to divorce to Hindu women. Mr. Bajorta moved that discussion on Dr. 
Deshmukh’s Bill be postponed till the next day for non-official bills. Jie explained 
that he was not actuated ies any motives of obstruction but so far he had received 
only one page of opinions on the bill which had been eireulated for opinion. That 
ave contamed opinions of obscure croners like Pant, Piploda and Coorg (lauyhter). 
‘he House agreed to postponement of further discussion of the Bill and adjourned. 


Voting on Railway Demands 


20th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly to-day diseussed demands for grants under 
the Railway Budget. Mr. Satyamurtht moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand tor 
the Railway Board in order to censure the (rovernment “for their failure to evolve 
and follow along range policy regarding Railway finance”. Mr. K. Santanam, support- 
iny Mr. Satyamurthi, advocated a threefold policy of Railway administration. Mr. B, 
Das, supporting the cut, held that some of the railways since the last four years, had 
been running at a loss. What special control, he asked, was being applied by the 
Financial Commissioner to these railways. The Ilouse divided on the Conyress 
Party's cut motion and it was passed by 65 to 10 votes. The Muslim League, the Euro- 
pean group and the Government voted together against the motion. 


Mr. Avinashitlingam Chettiar then moved another cut of Re. 100 in the demand 
under the head of the railway board, to diseuss the matter of the Indianization of the 
higher services of the railways. Mr. Chettiar referred to the appointment of Indians 
as azents to the railways and as members of the railway board and asked how many 
more years it would take for complete Jndianization. tle charged the Government 
with arranging things in such a way that there should be permanent importation of 
men from England. This reservation of the policy in favour of the Europeans was 
totally wrong and should be rejected. 


Replying, to the debate, Sir Thomas Stewart pointed out that the mover had based 
his case on one or two instances. He, however, asyerted that the figures really show- 
ed that there had been an honest endeavour to work the policy laid down. Prior to 
laying down a policy of systematic Indianization in 1926, the percentage of the Indians 
mn 1924-29 was 2041, while in 1937-38 it was 52.53. This represented an increase from 
$1 to 008. The number of European officers had devreased from 732 in 1921-25 to 
459 in 1937-38. Turning to the recruitment figures—direct or by promotion—he 
joe out that out of a total of 185 the number of the Indians was 110, of the 
wuropeans 43. In 1937-38, of the 21 persons recruited only three were Europeans. 
These figures, he added, were made with reference to the communal proportions 
prescribed in the 1934 resolution of the House. He added that the figures quoted only 
referred to recruitment to the State-managed railways. The company-managed railways, 
though not compelled by the Government, had also fallen in with the request of ie 
Government. @ pene: reof the Indians in the services of the company-manayed 
railways had risen from 17.74 per cent. in 1924 to 44.39 in 1937-38. 

The manufacture of locomotives in India was urged in the course of the debate 
on the next cut of Rs. 100 to censure the Government for not starting this industry. 
Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, moving the cut, referred to Sir Guthrie Russel’s reinarlia'ta 
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presenting the budget to the Council of State that the Aymere locomotive workshops 
would be working to o1 neat capacity. That showed that locomotives, and mete 
gauge locomotives could be manufactured at a price not higher than that of the imjor- 
ted ones, One of the locomotive workshops, it had been caleulated, would employ 
10,000 men That meant that by starting locomotive workshops the railways would 
inake some 1¢ Ompense for the immense uncmployment that they had caused among 
the men engaved in earlier forms of transport. The Debate had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 


2ist FEBRUARY :~ Opposing the motion to-day, &i1 Thomas Stewart pointed out 
that the mover had not anuile it clear whether the manufacture of locomotives would be a 
commercial proposition. He was not prepared to admit that the Government had hioken 
any promises and teminded the House that efforts had been made since 1921 to set up 
such a factory, but this did not prove a success Referrmg to the argument of se unny 
self-sufheiency, he pointed out that even with a factory for locomotive manufacttie the 
situation would not be very much different, as a large percentage of materials tor the 
manufacture would still have to be mmyorted Those who stressed the argument of 
reheving unemployment, he continued, forgot that for reheving uncmy loyment there 
must hea constant flow of work coming to sucha factory and this could not be 
guaranteed It has been insisted that the railways constituted a commercial dey aitment 
and they must be worked on commercial lines” If this was tobe followed the dey art- 
ment could certainly not buy for 18 annas what was worth only Jo annas) He there- 
ce opposed the motion. ‘lhe House, on the contrary, accepted the motion without a 
division. 


A reduction in the salaues of railway officials drawing Rs 200 or more was ured 
in the course of the debate on the second cut motion moved, on behalf ot the National- 
Ist party, by Mr Lalchand Navalrat Mi Navalrai estimatad that a graded cut would 
efile t asaying of Rs three or fom crores which could he used for providing amenities 
to third class passengers A Conziess Mamister, he sand was vetting only Rs oa 
month, Ser Lhomas Stewart strongly op) osed the cut He was still hazy about the object 
ot the mover The pay billof the Railway department was Rs 354 crores of which 
Its thiee crores) went to the Gazetted stall” and the remainder to the non-pazetted staufl, 
that 14, those drawing about Re 300 ot below. AO per cent cut in these salaries 
would bing only Rs 30 Jakhs , and if the cut was extended down to those drawing 
Rs 200, between Rs 60 to 80 lakhs saving would result) This was nota considerable 
sum ‘The salaty scales had already been reduced during the last three o1 four years on 
a graded scale dancing fiom 30 per cent im the higher and 10 per cent. in the lowe: 
silanes, This in due course was expected to effet a saving of Rs 34 ciroms But it 
had been stated that the cut was in pursuance of a general theory that nobody should 
have remuneration on the scale on which the railway ofhcers had Why he asked, 
should the railway officers be singled out for the purpose for this special treatment 
Throughout the jast months the railway officers had been subjected to very cruel 
treatment indeed [f on the top of thisa suggestion was made thit thar pay should 
be cut it would result in demot aleation of the services that deserved better 

The motion was pressed toa division and carried by ~8 votes to do, the Muslim 
League party voting for it. The House then adjourned. 


22nd. FEBRUARY —The fist of the cut motions to be moved today by the 
Muslim League party was moved by Mauli: Abdul Ghans to discuss the imadequate re 
presentation of Muslims in the 1raiway services. The mover in an clabroate 
stalistinl speech gave a detailed information a» to the percentage ot the Musiims 
in the different iulways and the different railway services and dechued that at 
the present iate it would take 90 years for the Muslims to obtain their proper 
quota in the higher services, neatly 120 years for the sub-ordinate servkes Ahan 
Bahadur Ptracha, supporting, said that there were only about one lakh ot Mu-hm 
out of about seven lakhs oF rulway employees, making a perentage of 226 In 
1930. Now it was 222. This indicated the imadequacy of Muslim = representation 
Which, he said, was an old and unending tale. 

Str Raza Alt had two suggestions for the Government to consider in an 
endeavour to remedy the madequacy of Muslims in railway services. He suggested 
that the Goveinment should take the same steps fot raising the Muslim quota 
as it took in giving effect to the Indinnization programme. He admitted that 
it would iather be ditheult to gave effet to communal proportions. Another 
sugpeation which he had to offer was that an intermediate reuitment should be 
instituted instead of waiting for the Muslims to mse from the lowest grade, Where 
there was a will, he declared, there was always a way 
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Str Thomas Stewart, replying, felt some doubt as to whether there was complete 
and precise understanding as to the exact obligations and liabilities of the Government 
of India for the breach of which they were now being accused. He explained the 
1934 resolution which was the charter of the minorities under which the Muslims 
were to get 25 per cent. Referring to the superior services he pointed out that out 
of 13 recruitments in 1934-35 on the State-managed railways there were three Muslims, 
giving a percentage of 23.1. In 1935-36 there were six Muslims out of 24 with a per- 
centave of 25. In 1936-37 there were two Muslims out of 18 recruits, or 11 per cent. 
This was because one of the selected Muslims was disqualified by the Medical Board, 
and two persons were required for special qualifications. Tn 1937-38 there were four 
Muslims out of 18 recruits representing 22 per cent. In the company-managed rail- 
ways there were five Muslims out of 26 recruits in 1934-35; three out of 18 in 1935-36 ; 
nine out of 16 in 1936-37 , nine out of 40 in 1937-38. This gave the total average of 
20 per cent. in the State-manaved, and 26 per cent. in the company-managed railways. 
Referring to Sir Raza Ali’s suggestion to accelerate in the same way as they did in 
the Indianization programme, Sir Thomas Stewart denied that there was any deli- 
berate policy of extra weightage adopted by the Government in connection with the 
Indianization programme. In the sibovilinate services, he continued, it was not 
possible to apply the 25 per cent. proportions as a flat rate on all the railways. It 
could only be treated as an overall figure with latitude to vary it according to the 
density and population of the territories served by any particular railway. The per- 
centages of Muslims therefore varied trom 60 per cent. in the N. Railway to 11 
per cent. on the M. §. M. Railway. He also pointed out that Sir Raza Ali’s sugpes- 
tion of intermediate recruitment had been anticipated and there were orders which 
enabled 20 per cent. recruitment from outside. In this also appropriate share was 
given to the Muslims. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah, replying to appeal not to press the motion, pointed out that there 
was great anxicty on the part of the Muslim League party on this question and they 
wanted to leave a landmark to beacon for Sir Thomas Stewart’s successor on the 
records of the House to remind him of the demands of the Muslims. He assured the 
Railway Member that it was not intended as a censure and regretted his inability to 
withdraw the resolution. He noted with regret that Mr. Paramanand had introduced 
the old and hackneyed slogans. He appealed to Mr. Paramanand and the Congress 
Party, who were dumb all through the discussion and considered themselves above 
all such considerations, to realise the actualities instead of merely asserting theories 
of the oneness of the nation. 

Mr. Satyamurth1, explaining the Congress attitude, declared that they were intent 
on attaining the freedom of the country as early as possible with the cooperation of all 
others. They did not want to interfere in the domestic quarrel between the Europeans — 
the smallest community in this country which enjoyed the biggest representation —and 
the Muslims. Why should there be a quarrel on this issue?) His party would be glad 
if the whole treasury benches were full of Jinnahs and the railway board filled with 
Ziauddins. (Loud Pauchion: The Congress believed in the need of giving adequate 
representation to all the communities and the Congress Governments following this 
policy justified this generosity. (Cheers ; cries of ‘no, no’), He concluded by appealing 
to the House to trust the Indians rather than non-Indians and not to put trust in 
the Princes or the Government of India. The motion was accepted without division. 


Mr. Azhar Ali moved the last cut motionof the Muslim League party to dis- 
cuss the detailed administration and the general policy of the Railway Board. He 
criticized the board on the ground that the power vested in them was transferred to 
the general managers of the railways with the result that there was no common policy 
and whatever decisions the general managers took the board endorsed them. 

Sir Thomas Stewart said that in the debate there was a mixture of quite a num- 
ber of subjects which had already been debated in the carlier eut motions. It was like 
serving the various portions of the debates which the House had already listened to. 
His reply to these debates was there and he was sure the House did not want him to 
repeat them. The motion was parsed without division and the louse adjourned. 


24th. FEBRUARY :—Mr. Miller, on behalf of the European Group, initiated an 
interesting discussion over his “cut” motion suggesting the formation of an independ- 
ent “Safety Squad” for railways. Though he had no criticism to offer in respect of 
officers deputed to enquire into causes of accidents, he felt that public apprehensions 
were not unnatural, leading to the demand for judicial enquiries in the cases of 
major disasters. Much hetter, he thonght it would he, if investigating officers were 
divorced of all control by the Railway Board and all expectations from that quarter. 
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S11 Abdul Halim Ghaznavs again had a fing against the E I R for their neglect 
of ceitain recommendations of the Thom Repoit paiticulaily for allowing certain 
officials to continue in service ~M1i = Santanam made his support to the proy osal 
conditional upon acceptance of a judicial tubunal in every case involying loss of life 
which Mi. James thought went beyond practicability M1 Jo«ht secmed delighted 
that this proposal should at last have come before the House through the Enjoj ean 
1oup, but M1 Pande smelt a rat that the demand was bemg whittled down in this 
ashion. Su Thomas Stewart revealed that he had already taken action by asking 
the Railway Boaid to submit a scheme for a asclf-contained cadie of Insy ¢cting 


Officers, who would be independent of the Railway Board and duectly under the 
Government of Inca, 


Later, M1 Josht, over a ‘cut’ motion chaiged the Government of India with break- 
ing promises, palti ularly as i¢yards the intioduction of the Hows of Work 
Convention He reterated ie demand made in previous years for the cstablishment 
of a provident fund for all railway employces He onal the extra cost of Rs 
0) lakh» a mete trifle in view of the relict 1t would pring to thousands of workas 
Mi, Gadgtl, lucid as usual, supyorted the demands on behalf of railway workers 
but Ii Zravddtn came into confict with Mi Joshi over his sugcestion that Communal 
umons should be manted acco-mtion Mi Ranga waincd the Communications 
Member that railway Jabour was scething wih discontent on account of the 
Agents’ unwillingness to giant recopmiion menthonmng in this connection the Jong 
delay of over two years for aicstonmg the reco-nition of the BNR Union The 
contractors he obscivcd, eaploited workers without § tuple anda mimimim waze was 
essential to saftguaid the intarcsts of the poorcst pad workers Su dhomas Steuart 
seemed not convinced by Mi Joshis ylea that half a core yor year for yro- 
vident fund for rulway workers was justifiable expenditure out of railway revenues 
Even if the proposal was confined to State lines he sam the expenditure would 
amount to Rs 27 lakhs per annum Regardin, the BON Ro Umoen he thought 
considerable progiess had been madc towards the establishment of satisfactory rela 
tions and the model set of rules which the Rulway Poard had recently recived 
would, he thought make considerable diffacnce in the tuture 

Both the cut motions were accey ted by the Horse 

Mi K Santunam then moved the last of the cuts an the Ralway Budget 
demands to reduce the demind under the head Radway Boud Iv Rs Tec to 
uige upon the Government the necd for eflactinzs economy particularly in’ working 
expenses ‘The motion was opposed by Di Zrauddin and Ma F EB James Ins- 
cussion had not concluded se the guillotine was applied and the remaming 
demands were put to vote and passed The House then adjourned to February -: 


Wricrts Sranpanp Bir 


27th FEBRUARY °~—The Assembly ; assed to dav the Bill to establish standards at 
weight and the Bill further to amend the Merchant Shappin, Act 1923 and the Bill to 
amend the Insurance Act, 1995, atten buef debates  Mosin. tor consideration: ot 
the fist Biull, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan Commie Veber traced the history 
of the efforts to establish a umform standard of weahts and cxplanecd the const 
tutional position under which the Central Government wis responsible for the 
establishment of standards of werthts while the provingal Govarnments were 
concerned with weights and measures The bill was then passed with minot 
amendments 
MERCHANT SHippisG AMEND Bint (contd) 


Sir Girya Shankcr Bajpar moving the Bill to amend the Metchant “happy 
Act, explained that it was intended to remove the conflict between the Indian Taw 
und the provisions ot the International Sanitary Convention To under which 
a provision was to be made in pileam shys ine respect of each push mespec- 
tive of ave tor an area of about Ib square feet in between the decks over and 
above the space icserved for the crew The House passed the Bill 


Twsupgance) Act Awinp But a 
The Bill to amend the Insurance Act 38, moved Si NN Strcar, was 
hext passed by the House with minor chan,es 


INVENTIONS PRorcuion Bot 
Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Ahan then moved tor the consideration of the bill 
further to amend the law relating to the protection ot inventions and designs which, 
he explained, was mainly to prohilit the mpoit of altiles which infringed tbe 
patents already existing in India The Assembly passed the Bill 
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CoaL Mines Sarety BIL. (conrn.) 


Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan then moved that the Bill to make further 
provision for safety in coal mines, as reported by the select committee, be taken 
into consideration. Sir Muhammad briefly explained the aims of the Bill which in 
the first place was intended to secure for safety in coal mines. The necessity for 
the bill arose out of the conditions that now prevailed in the coal fields in Jharia 
and Raniganj where the main work of extraction now was from pillars that had been 
left standing. The Bill would also help in securing conservation of coal resources of 
these mines. The Bill proposed to confer on the mining inspector the power to 
provide for safety in mines by sand stowing ete., to levy for defraying the cost of 
such stowing. Mr. B. /as, supporting the motion, hoped that rules be framed under 
this bill which would be placed on the table of the house. The discussion had not 
concluded when the house took up Mr. Asaf Ali’s adjournment motion. 


Aps. Motion—DeLut ELecrric SurPLy 


Mr. Asaf Alt at this stage moved his adjournment motion and = characteriset 
as scandalous the position in regard to rates for electric cuergy in Delhi. The 
company’s generating cost was much Jess than two pies per unit but the 
company sold it at about 33 annas yer unit at present. Wf the Delhi 
municipality were given the distributing license they, it was expected, would 
be able to sell power at about one anna but even if they had to sell it at a 
slightly higher rate the profits, if any, would go back to the ratepayer unlike 
the profits made by the company now. By refusing the grant for distributing licence, 
the local Government had sali the ninnicielity hound hand and foot to the company. 
Sir Mohamed Zafrullah referred to the enquiry made by Mr. Radeliff and the 
finding of that independent expert was that the proposal of the Delhi municipal 
committee was impracticable. Nevertheless, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi took 
advantage of the opy ortunity offered by the application for distributing licence and took 
up the matter with the company who would eventually make reductions in the rates 
for bulk as well as domestic consumption. For the former category the reduetion 
was from three annas to two annas per unif up to five lakh units and from two to 
one and half annas per unit above five lakhs unit, while for domestie consumption 
the reduction was from 3.15 per unit to 2.75 per unit. ‘The Delhi consumer had thus 
made very good business out of it. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 56 to 44 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next day when the Budget was presented. 


Financial Statement for 1939-40 


28th. FEBRUARY :—Sir James Grigg introdueed to-day his budget for 1939-40, 
The estimates show a deficit of 50 lakhs, after making provision for— 

(1) Introduction of slab system in income-tax instead of step system 5 and 

(2) reduction of excise duty on Khandsari sugar from Ke. 1 to 8 annas per 
Cwt, yielding a revenue of 53 lakhs. 

The only other change in taxation is the doubling of the import duty on 
raw cotton exy ected to yield 55 lakhs which will more than cover the deficit. 

The Finance Member hoped that the increased duty would promote the grow- 
ing in India of the longer staples of cotton (of which over 700,000 bales 
were imported annually). 

Kir James concluded by making a plea for political reconciliation. *Without 
this,” he said, “Central and Provincial Governments alike in India must 
fail in the great task allotted to them of raising the standards of life of 
the people.” 

BUDGET AT A GLANCE 
fn crores 


of Kr. 

1930-10 

Budget 
Revenue QT 
Expenditure B05 
Rurplus (+) or Deficit — 50 


The following is a summary of the Finance Member's speech : 


1, 1937-38.—The financial year 1937-38 closed on balance Ks. 31 lakhs better 
than was anticijated in the revised estimates owing to a reduction of Rs. 9 lakhs 
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in expenditure and an inerease of Rs. 22 lakhs in revenue. The amount available 
in the Revenue Reserve Fund to he carried forward to 1938-39 was thus increased 
from Rs. 7) lakhs to Rs. 1,06 lakhs. Against this, however, has to he set off 
a balance of Rs. 38 lakhs due to the Provinces on an aceount of their share of 
income-tax for 1937-38. The unexne ted rise of Ry. 49 lakhs in income-tax receipts 
(which with a further Rs. 43 lakhs under Corporation Tax counterbalanced the 
fall of Rs. 82 lakhs under customs raised the amount to be paid to the provinces 


under the Niemeyer Award to Its. 1,63 lakhs as compared with Rs. 1,25 lakhs 
distributed in March 1938. 


Tux REVISED EstTIMATES 


2. 19393-39.—The recession in trade which set in towards the close of 1937-38 
was much sharper than was anticipated, and the fall in) customs receipts, now esti- 
mated at Rs. 3,67 lakhs, is the main factor in) the net revenue deterioration of Ra. 
292 lakhs. There is a net reduction of Rs. 18 lakhs in expenditure, in which the 
reduction of Rs. 1,18 lakhs in the Civil estimates (due mainly to e-onomy measures) 
has more than made up for an increase of Rs. 1,00 lakhs for the Defence Services, 


The result ts that an estimated surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs has been turned into a deficit 
of Rs. 2,65 lakhs. 


Under Customs, the only rises of note are in imports of machinery and raw 
cotton, The total deterioration of Rs. 3,60 lakhs is due to a general shortfall under 
moot other heads, particularly artificial sulk fabrics and yarn and certain other textile 
items. The receipts from motor spint, taking customs and excise together, though 
also very much lower than the budget estimates, sull show an increase over the 
aetuals of the previous year, On the other hand, the receipts from the jute export 
duty are now expected to reach the budoet figure of Rs. $20) lakhs with the result 
that there should be no reduction in the amount payable to the jute growing 
provinces, Central Excise duties are likely to show a rise of his. 19 lakhs over the 
budget estimates, the main inerease being under Sugar. 


The revised estimate for Ineome-Tax shows an improvement of Rs. 7 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 35 lakhs go to increase the distuibutable pool of ineome-tax. As how- 
ever the railway surplus is estimated to be Rs 4] lakhy less than the budget — figure, 
the amount payable to the provinces becomes Rs. 1,12 lakhs, as compared to the 
budget forecast of Rs. 128 lakhs, which with the Rs. Os lakhs due for the previous 
year, makes the total for distribution this year Rs. 1,10 lakhs. 

The inerease of Rs. 1,00) lakhs in) Defence expenditure is) the net result of 
increase amounting to Re. 26 lakhs and reductions totalling Res. 1,16 lakhs. 


The economy measures which are mainly responsible fer the reduction of Rs. 
118 lakhs in Civil estimates began with the suspension of all) new schemes in 
April 1938, when the trade recession first ber‘ame serious ; later in Che vear a 
committee of Secretaries, presided over by the Home Member, examined expenditure 
in detail and enforeed all possible eeonomies that did not involve the retrenchment 


of permanent staff or the cessation of suluable activities on the part of 
Government. 


The remainder of the reduction in expenditure is accounted for by a net_fall 
of Ra 2f lakhs under Interest, owing largely to a decease in’ the volume of Post 
Office Cash Certificates presented for payment and in the rate of interest) payable 
on Postal) Savings Bank Deposits, partly set off by an) increase in the discount) on 
Treasury Bills. : 

3. Revenue Estimates for 1939-49.—The estimates of ordinary revenue for 
1939-10 amount to Rs, 82,15 lakhs. 


Benger Ee friM are 


The budget estimate for Customs provides fora real ineress of Rs 35 lakhs over 
the revised estimate for 1938-39 (thongh owing to an accounting change affecting both 
hides of the Budget there is an apparent decrease of Rs. { lakhs). 

This is based on the assumption that items such as petrol and machinery will 
continue to show increasing yields and that there will he further reductions in the 
receipts for artificial silk fabrics and yarns and other testile fabries. For the rest, 
the estimates are based on the revised estimates for the current year, for while there 
are signs that the present depression should in the ordinary course give way to a 
veneral trade revival, the international situation continues to be uncertain, and con- 
ditions do not appear to justify the raising of the general estimates above the level of 
the returns for the current year. 
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The estimites for Central Excise duties stmilarly follow the revised figuies. 
Then mun component is an estimate of Re 1,00 lakhs fiom the duty on sugar. This 
figure, tozether with the esamate of Rs 20 lakhs under Customs from import duty 
on sugar 1s to be re,arded as nominal, for although any loss of excise revenue caused 
by a shorta.e of indlizenous supplics should be more than made up by the Customs 
revennie on incierwed imports of forerm sugar, the vauous uncertain factors in the 
situation render it unsite to assumea total mcome fiom both Excuse and Customs 
duties of more thin Rs $20 lakhs. 

In framing the budget estimates for “Taxes on Income’ it was fitst necessary to 
allow for the de line in trade, the cffe t of which has been taken at Rs &!) lakhs On 
the other hand, the adoption of the Slab System at the scale of rates shown in Appen- 
dix 2 of the Tncome-tax Enquiry Report of 1936 15 expected to result in a net gain 
of Rs 76 lakhs, ade rease of Rs 93 lakhsin mcome-tix paid by individual asses4ees 
being more thin counterbulancel by icieases of Re 117 wae In supel-tax from 
individuals and of Rs 31 lakhs in in ome-tay and Rs 21) lakhs in super-tax from 
Companies Fartthermore, the lezuslative Chinzes contained in the Tncome-tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill, to.ether with the abolition of the Ieave pay excinption, are expected to 
produce another Rs 530 .akhs All told the combined cflect of the Changes in absess- 
ment 1s an increase of Rs 1 31 Tikhs of which Rs 21 likhs is under Corporition Tax, 
and the final result 16. an improvement of Rs 1) lakhs on the revised estimates for 
1935-39 = After the railway contubution of Rs 273 lakhs has been taken into account 
the provincial share of Tn ome I ivis estumited at Rs 178 lakhs, which 1s Rs. 66 lakhs 
moie than the icvised estim ues for the cuient yeu 

Posts and Teleztaphs In spite of a de line in revenue it has been found possible 
to mike equivalent reductions in expenditure and abalanced budzet 19 expe ted both in 
the current year and in 1939-40 


UC-rmarip Expernprictrr ror 1939—10 


4 Defence --The total provision for the Defence Services 16 Rs 15,18 lakhs 
whih 14 the same as the budzet fizure for the current yeu but is Rs 1) lakhs 
leas thin the revised estimiutes The Pinance Member repeated his waining that 
the sums which it hid been possible to ulo ate to the Defence Services im te ent 
years had borne little relationship to militaty expences o1 to the international 
situation He ponted out that the budget estimate for 1939-40 provided merely 
fo standing chates and commitments and that it had only been possible to keep 
expenditure down to this figure by allowing tor (1) the 1¢ eipt of the addition — of 
£00,000 to the Guiin contubution, which he had announ ed on the 13th 
September, 1938, (2) the transfer of certain units tothe Impenal Establishment 
and (3) the diawing on sinking funds to the extent of Rs. 49 lakhs for purposes 
othe: than those for which they were meant The budget estimate also allowed 
for the 1¢ eipt of £2,150000, bers the first part of the capital grant of & 7 milhons 
also announced by the Finan e Member on the ‘ith September, 1938. The 
Finance Member hoped that the de isions of Jia Majesty's Covernment on the 
Chatheld Report would result in further substantial amounts being mide available 
to bring India’s defence forces up to modein standards 


Interest —It 14 estimated that there will be a large decline amounting to Ra. 196 
lakhs as compaied with the budget estimate for the current year, in the requirements 
under Interest. This saving 15 mainly accounted for hy a reduction of Ra 160 
lakhs in the amount payable as bonus on Post Offie Cash Certifeates The Finance 
Member pomted out that this substantial reduction im interest charges was 
largely due to cateful management of the public debt on the part of his predecessor 
and to the policy of sound finance which had been puisned by the Government 
of India over a number of years. 

The total estimate for ee Is Ro. 300 lakhs less than the revised 
estimate for the curient year. This substantial reduction is largely accounted for by 
the decreases under Defence and Interest which have been explained above, but 
under the remaimmg heads also expenditire has on the whole been kept at the 
level of the 1educed amounts shown in the revised estimates by the prolongation 
of the economy measures brought ito operation in the cunent year, The total 
figures for 1939-40 are thus :— 


Rs. 
Revenue ed : 
Expenditure Ae ee 


Prospective deficit ; a tes -. 30 lakhs 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


5. Sterling Liabilities. -In the current year a further £3 millions of sterling 
Railway Debentures are being dis-harged and it is also expected to complete the 
transfer of the remaining liabilities in respect of sterling family pensions, whieh 
amount to about £6 millions. These further repayments of sterling debt will bring 
the total amount repatriated since 1935 to something like Rs, 65 crores, and next 
year the Government of India’s sterling requirements are estimated al a little over 
£27 millions as compared to £36 millions in the current year; £37 millions in 
1937-38 and £41 millions in 1936-37. 


6. Borrowing Prozramme.—During the current year the combined cash and 
conversion issue of 3 per cent 1963-65 sto-k at 98 had produced Rs. 26,31) lakhs 
of which Rs. 19,98 lakhs had represented conversions of the 3} per cent Loan 
1938-10 and of the > per cent Loan 1939-40. The unconvertel part of the 34 per 
cent 1938-40 Loan has since been notified for discharge and next year the (tovern- 
ment of India will have the option of redeeming the remainder of their 3 per cent 
1939-10 Loan, the outstanding balance of which is a little over Rs. 20 crores, 


CHANGES IN TAXATION 


The Finance Member, detailing his taxation pronosals, said : 

“T now return to the prospective deficit of Rs. 50 lakhs in the present. cireum- 
tanees 5 our resources In the way of new taxation are somewhat eireums ribed. The 
yield of increased invome-tax goes mainly to the Provineess 5 even over the revenne 
part of the field, customs dutes in general are as high as is consistent with a omast- 
mim yield, while over the protection part, the return is rapidly de‘linins. So far as 
excises are concerned, a delicate situation has been ereatel by the judement of the 
Federal Court which amounts to sayinz that there is eonearrent power in the realm 
of internal indirect taxation. The full implications of this judgment are not yet apparent 
to me, but one of the most important of them has been potnted out by the Chief Justice 
himeclf, viz., the need for mutual forbearance in this sphere lest the taxing authorities 
should by the simultancous exercise of their powers raise the price of the article taxed 
toa height at which consumption is seriously curtailed. There is also the reminder of 
the Chief Justice that, in the absence of this mutual forbearance, the ability of the Cen- 
tre to continuc to make or to make new devolutions under Section 110 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act will be jeopardised. 


The first subject chosen for the exercise of the concurrent taking power is of 
course motor spirit and, if I may say so, the “ubiter dicta’ of the Chief Justice apply 
with great force in this instanee. Certainly for my part, [ do not propo.e to meet our 
own deficit by an in-rease in the taxation on motor spirit. 


Dury on Raw Cotrron DovBLep 


However, I must not tax your curiosity any longer—particularly as it will yield 
no revenue—and so T say that [ have finally come down in favour o. increasing the 
taxation on one of the estremely few items of the customs tariff which shows an ex- 
vanding yield, viz, that relating to raw cotton, and I propose that the duty should 
e doubled. [shall no doubt be told that by this measure. I an indulging my usual 
vendetta against indigenous industry. [ might with a good deal more Justice, retort that 
perhaps the invreased duty would do something to promote the yrowing of the longer 
staples of cotton in India and this is no contemptible objective when we remember 
that Indian mills are importing over 700,000 bales of these varicties a year. However, 
I take neither the blame nor the eredit for cither of these obje‘tives. My design is 
Simply to balanee the budzet by the least burdensome means open to me and that | 
claim to be duing. The increased duty will operate as from to-morrow and we can, I 
think, safely put the extra yield at Rs. 30 lakhs a year. With this addition to the 
revenue our final figures become : 


Rs, 
Lakhs 
Revenue ve B20 
Expenditure . &65 
Surplus a 5 


NEED FOR POLITICAL RECONCILIATION 
At this stage, I suppose I ought to review the whole financial history of my five 
years of office or at any rate to try to draw its moral. But I shall do nothing of the 
sort. For India, as for the rest of the world, the future is much more important than 
the past. The political outlook has many menacing features both in India and outside. 
16 
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Many difficult problems face those responsible for the conduct of affairs in India and 
elsewhere. For Tudia, as for the rest of the world, there is no hope save in a release 
of the stresses which operate between race and race and between community and 
community. Ff that release can take place, India will not) oaly be more prosperous 
in itself, it will also share in the very much inereased prosperity of the world at large 
and in both eases the potential growth of ceonomic welfare is almost limitless. And 
T would like the last words of my last budget speech to be simoly a restatement. of 
the obvious trath that without politieal reconciliation—the word appeasement has 
perhaps become too hackneyed—Central and Provineial Governments alike in) Tndia 
must fail in the great task allotted to them of raising the standards of life of the people. 


New Income-Tax Rates 
TNCOME-TAX 
The following isthe table showing the rates of tneome cud super- 
faves proposed ! 


A. Individuals, Unrecistered Firms, Hindu Undivided) Families and Associa- 
thous of persons (other than Companies.) 


Tneome Rate per 

is. Rupee. 

Ne A, 
First E00 ; Nil. 
Next is 8500 - a 9 
‘ (0K) Ls 7 13 

: PLL ~ 2 

Balance of income ae = : : ? 6 


No tax payable on incomes not exceeding Rs. 2000, Theome-tay on ineomes 
just above Rs. 2.000 to be restricted to half the exeess of the imeome above Rs. 2,000, 
B. Rate for Companies—2 annas 6 pies in the rupee. 


SUPER-TAX 


A. .Assessees other than Companies. Nate at annas per rupee. 
Is. A.V. 

Kirst bes wee DOWD re fate Nil. 
Next aa we T0000 ma ae 1 0 
7 JON) sat fi > 
: GALS) = nu A) 
: 77000 iY 7 1 0 
a 1,000) ie ae oa 0 
vee 1,590,000 . a 60 


bao | 


Balance of income . “ () 
RB. Companics—1 anna in the rapee on the whole income (no exempted slab), 
No surcharge to be charged in’ respect of ether the [ncome-tax or the 
Super-tax. 
GENERAL Discussion OF BupGur 


7th. MARCH :—Before the yeneral diseussion of Badvet commenced to-day Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum moved an adjournment motion on Kenya. ‘The motion sought to disenss 
the failure of the Government of India to se-nre the annulment of the existing 
practice with rezard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya Highlands 
to Tudians and the disquieting fact that non-British subjects of the European race 
will receive preferential treatment as ayainst Indians. The motion was accepted 
without diseussion. 

General discussion on the Budget was then opened by Mr. Manu Subedar 
from the Congress benches. Mr. Subedar felt that the Indian Financial system 
was patchwork prepared by opportunists who were ansions to conceal from the 
people and from the legislature the true position. The Financial arrangements 
were such that the Government were nervous every time there was a project for the 
production of something in India. Every assistance asked for and every encourage- 
meut or facility sought was turned down because all such requests were considered 
only with reference to a diminishing revenue from import dutics, This wasa_ basic 
defect in the financial structure which would have continued if the law of diminish- 
ing returns had not intervencd and compelled the Finance Member to corstate policy. 
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Mr. Abdul Qaryum sugpested the raising of a volunteer army from among Indians 
and Indiansation of the existing British army. That would seduce expenditire and 
make the army mote efficient. He strongly eritiased the forward policy on the 
frontier and sud he suspected the object was to gam a foothold for a future war 
in Central Asta. He opposed the cotton duty and pomted out that the fifty crore 
yap could have been filled by a cut in hinh salaues of Government officals. 


Mr. Bhutto commended two featares of the Budget, namely, absence of novel 
forms of tax and enforcement of internal economy. ‘The cotton dutv he said 
was a blessing in dispuise to the Indian cotton cultivator. Indian mills should 
consume ouly Indian cotton he asserted, and im order to entore this prince he 
would even support complete stoppage of all ford on cotton Dealing with the 
Sukkur bartace, he stated at was construciad at atime when pruces were hich and 
therefore capital expenditure was concspondingly high. He favoured a revaluation 
of the batape at a lower figure so as to reduce interest Charpes 

Mr. Katlash Behar Lal caitiascd what he rcarded as denial of equal opyor- 
tunities to provinces to improve then economie conditions as one my hfied in the ret sal to 
open broadcasting stations in certam provinces The Brhat. He cmy hasised that these 
stations camnicd with them economte as well as cducative values which should be 
shared by all parts of the country. He also averted to the paucity of beharis in the 
Indian army. 


Mi. Achar Alt declared that Tnd.as credit did mot stand vers loch an the eves 
at the ycoyle of the country howava high the Pino nee Member ami ht saw at stéod 
In the international market. Tle stroncly condemned toxin of row mates such 
as cotton and also the ban on the export of sular frem India to counties afro 

Sardar Sant Sangh, Mar rdeuin, to the hy py news of the RNaphow settlanent 
sald the budget was a busmess-khe one bat comyplamed at) had not been mide 
mferesting to ordinary lay man. 

Mi. Ghrasuddin umresarvedly concratulitcd the Dinance Member oon the merease 
m fhe cotton duty He however cateased the oxpenditure incurred for providing, 
more AaMenttites for Bertish troops instesd of sing the money tor buyina armaments 

Mo. AN. Base thou ht thatthe bud et was teaturdess and there was) nothin, 
extraotdimary or strikin, init Tbe re retted: thet there was no retumn to the halt 
anna postcard. Te was of opimon that the ineometin slabs were a bit too Puce 
winle the new cotton duty was an andiret) subsidy oof about) fomr  porecaut to 
Lancashire. 

Mi. AW. S Gupta de liad the Pamiunee VMembor was a shilful yuo ote 
Who with na stroke of the pou converted a defiat ante a surplus RE criti sce the 
expenditure on datanee and sad) that no other country spends so much as halt 
the income on detence. 


Sth, MARCH =o Vine frAneae Complamed of encroachment bv Provineril Cavern- 
ments oon the fidd oof coanteal taxation and swid that there was covery real dane 
both to the finan ial structure as a whole and to tidustial id: commercial develop- 
wnent. Se ffeney Grdned vderned to the cconamy etlected a the Giyak Pstriites and 
warned the Finance Member that) cconomy and ctharemes were stran ¢ hed fellows 
He also pomted ont) that there was plenty of room for qc onomy mi the medical 
section of the Defonee Department, 


Mr. Roftaddin Ahmed Siddique, making bis maiden +, eech stressed: the need 
for an change m= the seale of yay of offerals, for Tudiinismg the \iiny tid: tot 
ending the present military polrey mn Wavinistan. 

Mi. Asef Ah sympathised with the posiuon of the Pinanee Member who had 
to adopt a Jekyll and Hyde complex. in demy tis job and ad down thiee citer 
for wail the result of his stewardship of the county s finaaces Hid the aver we 
income of the people, the total number of mdusties and the prec ob commodities 
Increased duiing the perod of his Priance Vembership ’ 

Su James Grgg madea longs speech replyin, to the debate He characterised 
the Congress Party’s complaint. of ‘under-cstimatir as an echo of them misc s 
voce, the voice of the Poaleration ot Indian Chambers of Commerce and Tndastry 
and mamtamned that the Budpet had not been framed an a yo stustt basis. He 
detended the duty on raw cotton and observed that talk ol rumaton ol the Tndian mall 
lndubtry was “complete rubbish.” 


Work n'’s Cowpens ttios Wwe Biel 


The House next passed the Rill to: further amcud the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act, 1923. ‘Lhe Bill was aitended to remove the doubts occasioned: by cou- 
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flicting decisions of High Couits as to whether on account of the expiession ‘employed 
on monthly wages’ occuring in the definition of a workman in the Woikmen’s Com- 
ensation Act a woiker whose wages were paid otheiwise than monthly could clam 
enefits of the Act. The Bill proposed to make it clear that 1t was never the inten- 
tion of the Act to deba a oka on such ground ‘Lhe Bill also sought to enable a 
workman whose claim had been rejected on this giound to have the investigation of 
his claim 1eopened 


Co1TON GINNING & Prrssinc AMEND. BILL 


The second Bill to amend the Cotton Ginming and Pressing Factones Act 192 
sought to meet the representations ot cotton dealers that under the Ginning and 
Pressing Factones Act a ngid application of the provision which enabled a purchaser 
to 1cject a bale, if it was not matked as 1equiued by the law, caused gicat haidship 
to the tiade. ‘Lhe House then adjourned. 


FOREIGNERS’ RrewISTRATION Bui 


Sth MARCH :—The Assembly to-day agieed to 1efercnce to a Select Committee 
of Str Reginald Marwcll s Registiation of lorapnas Till. In moving that the 
Ball be taken into consideration, Si Reginald sud that its object was a pimple one 
and its provisions were confined to the creation of the legal ma hinery nen ate 
for maintaining a register of the foreipners who woe at any time present in British 
India and keeping that register up to date.” “I do not, however, pretend that 
this 15 the only or even the principal ground tor bringing, this measure before the House 
T have hitherto been speaking only of what 15 neccessary 1» moral timcs, that 18 to 
hay, times of yeace Jn the piesent world cucumstances however, we cannot 1gnoie 
the possibility that this country mipht at some time or other become mvolved m war, 
and that im such a war some of the forenas present m the country mipht concel- 
vably become a source of danger J do not say that any special or immediate appie- 
hension exist at this moment, but it 15 a possibility that must be kept im mind and 
in such matters the only sate maxim is to be yurepared in peace fot any measiuies 
that may become necessaly m1 wal 

“Goveinment have for sume time past been enzpaged mm an examination of the 
measures Which might become necessary Ina wal emagency and the probhm of 
dealing with forener is one of the subjects which have come under consideration 
Keteruing, to the available figuies of forey.neis, &1 Reginald stated that im 1931, 
when the last census was taken, thare was a total os 572,000 but avery large number 
of them were such that by long usuage they were hardly considered toeyners sn 
Kepinald announced that in deference to the wishes of party leaders he was prepared 
to accept the amendment for reference of the bill to a Select Committee on the unda- 
standing that it should complcte its works in (ime to enuble the Ball to be taken through 
the final stages im the picsent session 


SAND-STOWING Bit! 


The House then continued the debate on the Sand-Stowing Bill as 16 orted 
by the Select Committce, consideration of which had been moved by Su Muhamed 
Lafrullah m an earlier litting. 


VoTInG on Buparr Dr vANDs 


10th MARCH —Thc question how lasted only 15 minutes to-day and the Touse 
thereafter took up the discussion on cut motions in the general budget. The European 
yroup opened the discussion with a cut of Re 100 im the demand unda ‘Execute 
Council’ to raise a debate on the eee between pmlovinaal and central finances. 
Mi. L. C, Buss, moving a cut, a knowledged that Sn James Guigp’s keenest ciitics could 
hardly deny that he had been outstandingly successful in hs object of providing 
funds for provincial needs, while at the same time securing a position of stability a 
his own budget and placing India’s credit high. Mr. Buss criticized the petrol sales tax 
aud the employment tax and declaied that these were the issues about which there 
was a very good case for discussion and a reasonable intermetation of the Cover- 
ment of India Act. It would bea sorry state of afluns if the intransiyience ot 
provinces over such matters as these should compel the centie through sheet 
hnecessify, Owing to contracting sources of 1evenue, to withhold then contributions to 
the provincial exchequers fiom such funds as they would normally share with 
provinces. The prohibition programme, said Mi Buss, was the immediate souice ot 
the difficulties of the provinces and an incentive to look for fupplementary revenue 
in duections which clashed with the interest of the centre Mi, Buss pleaded for a 
fiank and intimate di-cussion between the financial authorities at the ccntte and in 
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the provinces as the best way of achieving a reasonable interpretation of their 
respective fields of taxation. Such a discussion was the immediate need, he said, 
regaidless of the probable or improbable date of federation. 


Sir James Grigg, after stressing the imyortance of the subject, observed that 
with all federations there must he a period during which respective taxation in the 
spheres of federation and units had to be delimited by the Federal Court and 
India could not expect to escape the process which, however much it might be 
represented as a fight between the centre and units, was the necessary one. The 
first step in this process was the case in regard to the C. P. petrol tax. He 
stated in reply to questions in the House that the Government had been carefully 
considering the full implications of the judgments in this case and that it 
was wise to say as little as possible. That in the main must still be his 
attitude, though he might remind the House of the observations he had 
made in his budget speech and of the Chief Justice’s declaration that there 
must be mutual accommodation and forbearance between conflicting juris- 
dictions. As regards the plea for regular conferences of Finance Ministers, 
the Finance Member said that he had already explained his attitude. The first 
conference of this kind was held in 1938 at his instance. It then discussed this very 
problem which had now arisen in an acute form in the C. P. case of the apparent 
overlapping of excises and sales taxes. He had made certain suggestions which, be- 
lieving as he then did that taxes on sales of individual commodities were not within 
the provincial sphere, he then thought, were fair and generous, ‘Those proyosals 
were not acceptable to the provincial representatives. But even now he believed that 
those proposals were the only possible solution of the problem and were completely 
a) propriate even to the changed circumstances. ; 


The employment tax raised two issues, (1) concurrent Jurisdiction, and (2) 
special responsibilities for the protection of the rights of the services. .As there were 
two questions, it behoved him to be doubly discreet. With preoccupation with the 
income-tax levislation it was physically impossible to hold a second conference of 
Finance Ministers, but there was no reason why conferences should not be resume 
hereafter. Tt was, however, no good holding these conferences if they were to be used 
18 a means for a concerted attack by the Naa es on the centre. They must arise 
from and result in a penuine attempt of cooperation, The financial solvency and 
stability at the centre must be preserved at all costs. It might be possible for a 
Jong time to have financial stability at the centre without having it in the pro- 
vinces, but ‘we cannot even for a short time have financial stability in the provin- 
ces without having it in the centre’, Subject to this prime consideration, it was the 
duty of the centre to do what it could for the provinces and he chumed that the 
Government of India had done and were doing this, In the present budeet there 
were ten or twelve crores by way of assistance to the provinces. When the 
Niemeyer Award was drawn up nobody supposed that devolution of income-tax 
would begin for five years bat in point of fact devolution started straightaway and 
with the passing of ile income-tax lewislation designed to improve the machinery 
and structure of income-tax it would be possible to devolve further sums. The 
Niemeyer process was continuous but it was not going to help much. The ‘quasi’ 
ultimate issue was that the military expenditure must be reduced, the saving should 
be given to provinces, pay must he cut and double income-tax relief must be 
abolished. For that means that they would only arrive ai friction and non-coopera- 
tion and what was wanted was cooperation to the common end tor the amelioration 
of the condition of the masses of people. If the object) was to destroy not) only the 
transitional constitution and foree something quite different then all he had said was 
irrelevant and the outlook for India was not ood. 


18th. MARCH: —Dr. Sir Ztanddin Ahmed moved the first of the Muslim League 
Party cuts to-day to reduce the demand under the head executive council by Re. 1 - to 
discuss the inadequate representation of Muslims in central services other than 
railways. He then proceeded to deal with Muslim representations im the Labour 
Department, the Archaeological Department, the Central Board of Revenue and 
the Medical Research Department. He sugeested that the percentage of Muslims 
in cach Department should be so fixed that they might obtain the 25 ve share 
within ten years. Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying to the debate, divided the argu- 
ments advanced into two classes, namely, expression of doubt at to whether the 
1934 resolution was being carried out as it stood and, secondly, arguments offering 
suggestions for further advancing the policy aid down in order to accelerate 
the achievement of its object. On the question of posts requiring technical quali- 
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fieations he pomted out that this question was bang examined afiesh to see whether 
any modifications were necessary. As iepmds promotion by semonty the general 
tule was that if was subject to the fitness of the genio? man and such promotions 
occurred only in cases where the promotion was to a post im asupertor cache and 
here 14 was not entnely open to a Hindu or a Muslim according to any pre-deter- 
mined plan. Concluding, he offered to mvestigate any com) lunt that was brought 
to his notice repaiding the working of the resolution. Su Zrauddin Ahmed at this 
stave expressed satistaction with the assiuances given by the Home Member and 
asked for leave to withdraw the motion ‘The motion was then withdrawn. 


Mi Stddique Alt Khan moved the second Muslim Teague Paty ent of the 
day to discuss ‘the departure fiom the practice of using Urdu scipt m postal forms.” 
He 1etened to many Instances in which post) offices m places such as Sind, where 
Vidu was spokcn by many people, did not have forms printed in Uidu. The debate 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


14th. MARCH -—Su Thomas Stewart, replying to the debate to-day, pomnted out 
that there had been no de, arture fiom the practice of using such forms ‘The real charge 
that was raised, according to him, was that the Post and Telegraph department had 
been endeavouring to suppress Crdu forms and for this purpose had cutered ito a 
conspracy with the Congicss He denned this charge cateomcally and declared that 
it was not the practice of the Government or the Post and ‘Telegraph department to 
take sides im any political or Inerary disputes The speeches dunmng the dcbate, he 
contmucd, were an atfampt to parsuade the Government to take part in) propagandy 
for populanismg the Tidu saapt ‘Phe Postal department could not depend = on any 
considerations othar than practical 

‘The motion was pressed toa division and rejected by tt to 12 votes, the Coneress 
party remamimg neutral 

Su Zrandden moved a cut motion under ‘Posts and tdecraphs department’ to 
discuss the allowing of ‘one sided propasinda and withholding of telegrams sent by a 
val party’ Ele retenred to a tdegrim: published inthe pross about the recent: ince 
dents m the AhLath University in which it appeaucd that students had been guilty of 
bimmime books. Asa omatta of tat he found on enquiry that this was entuely 
wrong and the tde rams qiving the other side of the prcture had bean handcd in bat 
withheld by the telegraph authorities 

sia A ON Sticae Law Mamba, explamed that the decision whether ao tdlestam 
was obycchouable or aluamme was taken by the distict macistiate and not by a 
fiftccn-rupee lark Tow salutary and absolutaly  cssqutial the provision of this 
yower to withhold objectionable tle, rams was, would be cvident a one reHected on 
the ancalcnlable harm that will betall for instance by a false telegram: stating that 
a cenam bank of Bombay had sone into diquid ation. 


Si N.N Siicat pomted out that Va Safyamurts was eonect in holding that 
the mmle was ulfia cares of the sechton refered to by him but the rule was not made 
under that section but under the rule-making powers. The motion, as it stood, 
however did not rfer to rules but the posts and tdepraphs department who were 
only acting ou the district magistrates ordars, 

The cut motion was pressed toa division and passed by 93 to 41 votes, the Con- 
greas party and Congress nationalists voling with the Muslim Leapue party. 


Mi. Muhammad Nauman next cot up to move the last of the Muslim Lear ue 
party’» cut motions to discuss the condition to be imposed on subsidized or protected 
industucs in Enda. He had not concluded jus speech when the time allotted to: the 
Muslim League yaity expned and the Conpiess Natioualist cut motions were taken up, 


The House passed by 97 votes to 10 Mi. Sant Sing'’s cut motion to discuss 
the constitution and terms of reference of the Sandhurst Committee contrary to the 
terms i the rcsolution passed by the Assembly. He conmdacd the composition and 
terms of reference of the Committee deropatory to the prestige of the House and 
humiliation, Lyen ait freedom of Choice was necessary, if should have been exereised 
not to satisfy the British Goverment but Indians who were vitally concerned. 


Mi. Ogilore, replying to the chaiver, pomted out that so far as the terms of 
reference were concerned they met the demand of the resolution of the House which 
asked for implanenting the recommendation of the Skeen Cominittee, namely, five 
vears after starting Indian Saudhurst there would be review of pace of Indianisa- 
tion. These were nmmplemented now by the present comiittee. He reiterated the 
views revarding the excellence of matenal coming into the Army and also about the 
the dithculty of tapping sources of this mateual. This question was so important 
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that, the Government included it amone the terms of reference. For acceleration 
of recruitment there should) be available sufficient pool material. The Govern- 
ment were very anxious about this and oin this connection he reminded the 
Hlouse that in 1938 the number of candidates who offered themselves for thirty 
commissions in thearmy had fallen to I28 from 226 in 1953 the peak year. 
Turning to the personnel of the committee, he pointel out that the present 
membership was based on variety of reasons which included the need for widest 
possible experience and practical interest inthe nature of the problem. ‘The motion 
was pressed to a division and accepted by 5? votes to 16. The Assembly then adtourned. 


15th. MARCH :—Alr. S. Satyamurtt moved the first of the Coneress party's cut 
to censure the Government for its delence policy and) administration. ‘What is) the 
CGovernment’s defence policy’ ? asked Mir. Safyanurtiino moving the cut. This policy, 
he declared, ultimately depended on the foreign policy of Creat Britain. Ife conden. 
ned this poliey as a purely sspineless policy. “We in Indi who ean work ont our 
foreizn policy,’ he continued, ‘are not consulted. He did not see any particular danser 
to India from Astatie conntries. India, he proceeded, was weak at present in the most 
decisive arms in the defenee of any country, namely, air and arm. He felt that 
there would be very little dithientty in’ completely Tndiantving the air force in India 
because the British were also new comers in this field and could not) put forward those 
claims which were maintained in connection with the land and sea forces. Tneia had 
no territorial or commercial ambition in any part of the world and as such it would 
not be difieult for her fo remain neutral in wars of future. AT that she required was 
the minimum highly equipped land forces with ao first class citizen army asa secon 
line defence. For this purpose the present expenditure was far too high and this 
eountry needed only about Rs. 2 ereces, The Defence department, however, was 
not interested in defending Thdia bat detending imperialist interes's. Anocher reason 
in censuring the detence poliey and attitude was that the Defence department was 
consistently refusing to take people of this country and their representatives in 
confidence. Turning to the defence expenditure, he dedared that the bulk of this 
was wasted on the frontice where wartime and pea etime were identical. 

Mr. Ogilrte, replying to the debate, referred to the first main contention — that 
the country was not ins an adequate state of defen-e and resnhair forces were not 
properly distributed. This, he said, was natural critivisin, but it) must) be viewed 
from the ultimate point that) India had now the largest aggre ate himman beings, 
namely, 36 million people and to meet the defence requirements of all these they 
had only had an income of a Balkan State at the disposalof the central Government. 
The resources of this country had not been enough to secure the establixhment of 
a first class land, sea and air foree such as was) necessary ta detend the whole 
country on terms similar to those on which other countries depended. Britain had not 
defended India, someone else would have to. ‘The adeance in the perte ‘dion of armaments 
during the last 20 years was cnormois and we could not hore to bear the cost of main- 
taining a modern army. ‘We can, however, be thanktul that in the event ot a calamity 
overtaking this country, enormous reinforcements will be available.’ Reearding the 
territorial force, he said that that again was a question of money. He doubted 
the practical value of ao vast national militia as sugeested by some members. 
Referring to Mr. Abdul Qaiyum’s assertion that) fer the British to [ndtanize the 
army would be a suicide, the Defence Secretary said that an Tndianized army 
mili they envisaved, be as loyal as its predecessor. The House at this stave 
adjourned. 


16th. MARCH :—Mr. 7. S. A. Chettiar moved the second of the Congress euts 
to-day to disenss the conditions of Indians overseas. Mr. Chettiar narrated at lenyeth 
the conditions of Indians in South Africa quoting from Seth Govind Das's report. 
Yle referred to Ceylon where most of the Indians were from Madras. The 
Government of India’s responsibility had now — increased, he said, because the 
new income-tax law provided for taxing these Jndians abroad. He assured the 
Government that the Conzress was always ia to support them in all the 
steps they might adopt to help overseas Indians. 

Sir Gerya Shankar Bajpat, -replying to ue debate, dealt) with the more 
salient aspects of the subjects, namely, the questions of the Indians in) South 
Africa, Fiji, British Guina, Ceylon and Malaya and the question of — the 
Appointment of agents. Dealing with South Africa, he admitted the diticulty and 
intensity of the situation and paid a tribute to the heroism = of our countrymen 
there. Referring to the latest problem that the Indians in) South Africa were 
in a state of grave apprehension as regards its outcome, he declared that this 
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aporehension was Elly sharel by the Government of India. We are and 
have been for the last fortnight in close correspondence with the Union Government 
and we are determined totry our utmost by method of neyvotiations and he for 
one was quite noneful that this matter was being settled amicably and honourably 
to the satisfaction of all sections of Indians. In Fiji the main trouble was 
insesnrity of land tenure. But this limitation, he reminded the House, applied 
to all and not merely to Indians. He informed the House about the possihilit 

of throwing open to the development of all land not held by the Fijians wit 

99 years instead of 21, as a probable ‘lease period. The Government of India 
had, he addel, also taken up with his Majesty's Government the question of 
anpointing an agent. In British (iuiana the problem was of matriages and aecor- 
ding to the law there, all marriages which were not registered were illeziti- 
mate. Mr, Tyson, he said, had been ins‘ructed to do his best to obtain a gatis- 
factory solution. The Village Communities Ordinance was a question in Ceylon 
and he contented himself by reminding the House when the question of true 
relations would be taken up negotiation would also include the disabilities of 
Indians. Turning to Malaya, he assured the House that while dealing with the 
question the waves problem, status, ete. would be kept in view. 

The motion was carried without a <livision. 


Mr. K. Suntanam moved a cut to diseuss ‘the failure of the Government of 
India to protect the co-ounut industry.’ Ile said that there were 11 lakhs of 
acres in Inia, growing cocoanut, of which 13° lakhs were in the Madras Presi- 
dency and South Indtan States. The price trend was shown by the fact that 
from Rp». 23 per ewt. in 1929 it came down to Rs. 6 in 1935) and after a brief 
period it rose again to Re, 72. It fell again to Rs. 6. Ceylon cocoanut was being 
dumpel at distress prices and what was essentially a cottage industry in Malabar 
was being ruined. ‘The remedy was a specific duty on Ceylon cocoanut. 


Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, replying to the debate, stated that he had 
considerable sympathy with the view point voiced by the House. He pointed 
out that prices during the last ten ycars had shown a tendency to fluctuate, 
though from 1931 the prices had veered round giving the cultivator a better 
e-onomic return. Since 1937 there was an unfortunate recession in prices, the 
decline in account being perhaps more than that in other cases. But adequate 
relicf could be hoped only through a general rise in world prices. The Covern- 
ment, he asserted, was seriously considering the question. The motion was accepted 
by the House. 


Mr. Mohanlal Saxena moved the last of the Congress cuts to discuss the ques- 
tion of the state prisoners dctained without trial. He confined himself mainly 
to the question of the three prisoners confined in Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
replying, stated that according to the debate there was no support to the mover 
from any part of the House. He felt, therefore, that his department was not 
guilty. ‘The discussion was not concluded, when guillotine was applied and the 
remaining demands were passed without a division. The House then adjourned. 


The Finance Bill Debate 


17th. MARCH :—The Assembly began general discussion of the Finance Bill 
to-day the consideration of which was moved by Sir Janes Grigg. Opening the 
debate with a speech lasting over an hour, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai described the 
Finance Member as conservative in estimating the income and socialistic in putting 
his hands into other people’s pockets, and as the worst of the iter oak in expenditure. 
Taking first the largest source of income, namely, customs, Mr. Desai expressed the 
opinion that a sum of nearly Rs. 150 lakhs was concealed in the figures presented. 
This sum would be available from the expected sugar imports. Referring to the 
paltry sum of five and a half lakhs which was expected to result from the new 
roposals regarding khandsari sugar, he declared that the Finance Member was really 
fitting hard the smaller manufacturers and the poorer consumers who depended on 
these manufacturers. Turning to revenue from the incometax in revitalising 
which source of income they had not grudged their assistance, Mr. i said that 
the large proceeds which Sir James ITIBE had promised when he introduced the 
Income-Tax Amendment Bill had diminished in the budget. The new law regarding 
trusts, asserted Mr. Desai, was sure to bring in a substantial income. Mr. Desai 
continued that the proceeds from the tax on foreign incomes on the accrual basis 
had not been taken into account while the results expected from tightening up the 
machinery of collection had not been shown. Sir James had argued that the proceeds 
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from the income-tax would be affected by deterioration in trade. He would point 
out, however, that this year’s income-tax would be based on last year’s profits and 
Sir James himself had said that last year was a good year. Mr. Desai next 
criticised the removal of the exemption limit on corporation super-tax. This, he 
declared, would gravely affect the smaller industries whose income approached Rs. 
i),000. Referring to the proposal to tap the rich in order to counter-balance the 
relief given 1o the poor, Mr. Desai while not objecting to this principle could not 
commend the wisdom of the proposal which would involve a tax of nine and half 
annas per rupee on the last slab-or as it might be called, the last straw. But no 
added taxation would have been necessary if the resolution passed by the House 
recommending ten per cent. cut in the higher salaries would have been given effect 
to. He would repeat his appeal to the officials to make that voluntary sacrifice. 
Coming to the additional import duty on cotton, Mr. Desai failed to understand 
how this was going to bring about immediate change in the growth of lon 

staple cotton in India. The effect of the imposition, he reminded the House, would 
amount according to his calculation to a bounty to the foreign competitors—not only 
Lancashire but also Japan—of 4 per cent. on finished cloth and 7 per cent. on yarn. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir, in a trenchant speech, severely criticised Sir James 
Grigg’s new proposals to ‘soak the rich’ and help Japanese trade with India. Sir 
Cowasji found fault with the Finance Member’s unorthodox methods of drawing 
upon the military sinking fund to the extent of 49 dakhs. Dealing with the retrench- 
ment of 118 lakhs on the civil side he pointed out that really it was nothing more 
than a postponement of the civil works. He condoled with the Finance Member and 
the country on the drop of 367 lakhs of customs revenue but he felt there was no 
justification for Sir James Grigg to expect an improvement of only 35 lakhs. He 

elieved it would be easily a crore. He strongly criticised the income-tax proposals 
and pointed out that the Thudvet proposals confirmed his earlier fears that the new 
accrual basis and other innovations will not yet yield much revenue. He said that 
only 6,596 persons in British India out of 270 millions earned over Rs, 25,000 annually 
while only 356 over one lakh. Sir Cowasji then dealt at length with the additional 
import duty on cotton. Sir James Grizz, he said, clutched at it because it was the 
only item which was showing increasing returns, and on the ground that it would 
encourage the growth of long staple cotton in India. The Indian mill industry, he 
suid, was now following the advice of the 1927 textile committee as regards manu- 
facturing a higher quality of cloth the raw materials for which would be coming 
mainly aye Bast Africa. But surely this action on the part of the mull industry did 
not warrant the conclusion that Jong staple cotton could be grown in India. To 
prove this he quoted the reports of the Indian Central Committee, which showed 
that hardly %,000 bales were capable of being spun at the lowest or the highest 
counts. The Indian mills, he assured the House, were anaious to use Indian cotton 
because it was cheaper. 


Sir Ztauddin embraced a vast range of subjects. He contended that reduction 
in the value of the postcard did not involve as large a loss of revenue as contended. 
If the price decreased the demand would increase. He also did not accept Sir 
Cowaaji’s argument that India was unable to grow any more long staple cotton. He 
had been assured by the growers in the Punjab that they could rodice more long 
staple if they found the demand. ‘The increase in duty was thus advantageous to 
the agriculturist. He also dealt with the representation of Muslims in services and 
army in India, particularly the division of the army in India in two divisions, one 
for the maintenance of internal security and one for the defence of India. 


Dr. Bannerjt declared that the heaviness of the burden of taxation could not 
he denied and the incidence of taxation was far from being equitable. The budget, 
he lamented, was a very disappointing one and lacked foresight and imagination. 
The potiry of retrenchment did not go far enough and there was no indication of 
the abolition of superfluous posts or cuts in salaries. There was a very unconvincing 
defence of the military expenditure while the policy behind the additional cotton 
duty and khandsari proonale was the continuation of the policy of making the people 
knock their heads against cach other. He made a special plea for the Bengal mills 
which, he claimed, would suffer great hardships. He next criticised the Income-tax 
Proposals, particularly the removal of the exemption limit of 950,000 in case of 
corporations. He had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


_ 18th. MARCH :—Mr. Abdul Rashid Chaudhury referred to the solicitude of the 
Finance Member for the lower middie classes and said that this was at the expense 


1? 
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of the richer classes who were heing taxed out of existence. The solicitude of the 
Finance Member for the lower middle class, however, stopped when members of these 
classes Joined together to form companies, British policy in this country had been to 
prevent the accumulation of wealth here. 


Mr Muthuranga Mudaliar pointed out that this was the fifth bill of its nature 
which the house had to deal with and contained exactly similar provisions, e. g., salt 
duty, posteard rates ete. He had no objection to the khandsari duty had it not been 
for the change in the definition of factories. He next dealt with the evil effects of 
the dumping of foreign salt in this country. Turning to the income tax proposals he 
welcomed the new slab system but telt that it was no credit to the Finance 
Member's bonafides because he had left loopheles for highly paid non-Indian officials. 


Swamt Venkataciallam Chetty reminded the Finance Member that this was the 
first Finance Bill by Sir James Cirigy that had received constructive criticisms from 
the opposition and he hoped that Sir James would make an effort to profit by it. 


Mr. B. Das made an attempt to strike a balance sheet of the stewardship of the 
Finance Member for the last five years. Sir James, he declared, was able to 
maintain the credit of the Government of India but not the credit of India. Sir 
James achieved this mainly because of the flight of gold and the high taxation policy 
of his predecessor. He hoped Sir James Cirigg, when at the war office, would stand 
by the dispatches which he had written to the war oflice about the reduction of army 
expenditure and the claim for large contributions. 


Mr. Azhar Alt, speaking as a representative of the poor people of India, wanted 
the Government. of India to consider the case of the poor people. The under-estima- 
tion in this budget had been sufficiently proved. He for his party would mercly assert 
that this budget was devoid of any concession to the poor. 


Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar declared that the Finance Member should recog- 
nise that, since exports were shrinking, customs revenue must decrease year by year. 
Owing to the advance in the manufacture of synthetic substitutes amongst other 
reasons, India’s exports of raw materials were falling considerably. Only by export 
of gold has they maintained their credit abroad, but this had had the effect of 
impoverishing the country. Referring in conclusion to the broadcasting service, Mr. 
Ayyangzer said that there was a considerable amount of patronage. They paid the 
same people to speak or perform time after time; why did they not obtain the 
services of people who were ready to speak or perform free? The Assembly 
at this stage adjourned till Monday the 20th. 


20th. MARCH: - Mr. Kuladhar Chaltha put forward to-day Assam’s claim to grea- 
ter financial support from the Centre. The present financial position of the province did 
not permit of the administration being properly run. Without more funds at their 
disposal, the Government would not be able to develop the preat natural resources of 
the province. As regards representation in the services, the people of Assam were 
almost completely ignored. This was particularly the case in the Posts and ‘I elegraphs 
Department, in which in that part of i ndia Bengal had a virtual monopoly. 


Championing the claims of Sind, Mr. Shakban contested the assertion that long 
staple cotton could not be grown in. sufficient quantities in India. Sind, he said, 
could grow long staple cotton if the demand arose. But the acriculturists must have 
the co-operation of the manufacturers. The Sind of to-day, Mr. Shahban continued, 
was made to shoulder the burden of the Sukkur barrage. It should not be made to 
accept as great a liability as it was saddled with at present. Were the Central Cov- 
ernment bent on seeing the financial collapse of the province before they came to its 
rescue? Were they determined to commit financial infanticide? If the inadequacy of 
the present subvention was not realised in time that would be the position. 


Mr. Surya Kumar Som condemned the British poliey whieh had resulted in the 
destruction of all Indian industries. The British, he declared, were only concerned with 
destruction ih this country. They introduced the cinema which affected the morals of 
India. Hecompared the per capita income of India and the scale of salaries, with the 
position in respect of other countries, and declared that a saving of about Rs. 25 to 30 
crores would be available for nation-building activities if there was a proper readjustment 
of military and civil expenditure. 


Mr. K. Santanum had three tests for judging the merits of the present Budget. 
The first was whether it had effected an equitable redistribution of the sum of 
the wealth of the country. Out of the sum of Rs. 80 crores, 35 crores came from 
the masses, 40 from the middle and richer classes, and only 5 crores from the non- 
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Indian element. Fiom this sum of Rs 8) croies collated, only about Rs 10 
crores went to the masses ‘Thcremaming 70 crores were equally divided between 
the 1icher1 classes and the forezne: Secondly, there was the question whether 
the Budget increased national efhe ren Ri A sum of Rs 30 c1o1es was wasted on 
Detence, which did not include a proper Navy o1 An Jorce With Rs 4U crores, India 
could have had a well equipped Aimy, Navy and An Foice sufhcient to defend India 
and he: needs 

Seth Sir Han Abdullah Haroon, speaking as atrepie entative of a cotton growing 
area, Complained about mill-owners 1ezaiding, utilisation of the produce He, however, 
would not blame the mill-owners eutnely be ause this type of cotton was not available 
in abundance He had no obje tion to a subsidy as suggested by M1 Santanam but, 
he asked, where was the moncy fur the subsidy to come tiom ? He had, therefore to 
strongly support the additional cotton duty 

M: Srt Prakasa wanted a ied tion of the duty on Indian silt Turning to the sugar 

proposals he felt that the Government’s pe would be disastrous to the people He 
reminded the Finance Membe of his free tr ule principles which Mr Prakasa pointed 
out, 1an counter to the present proposil to double the duty on 1aw cotton The treat- 
ment as 1ezaids post cards —an important item in the poo. mans domestic economy— 
was a positive scandal He nest dealt with the hardshiys atmsing fiom the incomc-tax 
proposals and declared that there was disciimination in favour of the Government ser- 
vants He condemned the method by which income-tay ofhcers made their demands, 
and the failure of the Linance Viember to sct mitters an ht Finally he declared that 
at present every amenity which contuibuted to the raising of the standard of living in 
this country was taxed 

Hajt Chaudhury Muhammad Ismatl Khan pointed out that the time had now 
come for aieduction of the salt duty su as to encomage the Indian industry He 
advocated a protective duty Healso urgcd the nced for reducins the post cards rates 
and renretted that there wis still no hope fot a quater anna post cud = Retermng to 
the additional cotton duty, and the hope that it would help in mereasin,, the cultiva- 
tion of long staple in India, he said that it was small consol ition wit was not: known 
how may years it would take for bimging about the desued end The House then 
adjoui net 


2ist MARCH —“1 Satyamurt: propounded a number of tests for juduing the 
stewardship of Sir James Giz, dain, the last quinquennium Were the people ot this 
country, he asked more prosperous than whit ne were five veats ao’ Had the 
puichasing power of the millionsin this country been incte wed to any appreciable 
extent 2? Had the standards of lite of the people ot this country been raised ? 


Mi Atkman madea buet survey of the general financial positon Looked at 
trom almost any angle he said it was evident that at no period since the Grreat war had 
the Central Government been on so sound a financial footin, as it was to diay nor had 
its general poly in othe: duections ziven a preter feeling of confidence Turming to 
the heavy burden of taxation, he pointed out that most of the cme cency taxes imposed 
during the crisis year of 1931 continued at least in some part until this day here 
could be little doubt that the Budyet was to-day based on level of taxation that 


was hiph 

wh M S Aney pointed out that while the Tinance Bill was imtended to secure 
the money needed for expenditine it also gave the House the opportunity of considering 
the stewardship of the Treasury benches He first dealt vith whit had been termed 
‘ Commercial Depaitaneiite ’, because they afford a test of the capacity of those in 
chatge of the management Timing to the posts and tclezraphs department, he pomted 
out that the extravagance of the telegraph section was the cause of the lossin_ the 
department He emphasised the need for bimgin,z down the level ot postcard rates in 
the interest of the poo man This, he declared, would be a social service 


Str James Grigg, mieplying to the tour days debate dealt with many points 
made by the speakels, particularly by the Leader of the Opposition Summatsing the 
result of the observations made by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
the Leader of the Opposition on the so-called 1 ider-estimatins Revenue in the Budget, 
Bir James said, “on sugar something ot nothin, of the 150 lakhs extia revenue given 
by the federation and the Leader of the Opporition may prove to be forthcoming, On 
income tax there 1s probably nothing and if there 1s anything it Goes to the provinces. 
On military expenditure we may have to provide mote and cetamly shall not have to 
provide less. Even if we imposed a pay cut, which we have no intention of doing, the 
centre would gain a few tens of lakhs only On the other hand, customs Revenue has 
almost ceitainly been overestimated especially taking imto account the contunuing 
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decline in imports from Lancashire and the Bombay prohibition measure. Altogether, 
so far from there being six crores of margin to play with, there is almost certainly no 
margin at all and certainly not enough to enable us to do without the increased 
supertax on raw cotton.” Continuing the Finance Member said: Events in the 
outside world and in the country had prevented things from being better still but 
it was idle to deny that things were better. As regards the cessation of the rural 
development grant after two years, Sir James sail that the reuson was simple. 
Under the new constitution, even more than under the old, the responsibility for 
nation-building rested on the provinces and that was why the annual grants for 
rural development were abandoned and efforts were concentrated on starting the 
autonomous provinces on an even keel. . 
The House passed the first reading on the Finance Bill and adjourned. 


22nd. MARCH :—The Assembly began to-day detailed consideration of the clauses 
of the Finance Bill. Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, on behalf of the Congress party, 
moved that the proposed duty of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund of salt manufactured in, 
or imported into, British India should be reduced by four annas. Mr. > yyeneat 
emphasized that this amendment was not intended as an attack of the Finance 
Bill but as a token of opposition to the continued operation on the Surcharge 
Act. This Act was an emergency measure. The Finance Member removed sur- 
charge from income-tax but he continued the surcharge on aalt, which commo- 
dity was of the greatest importance to the poor in India. Mr. Ayyangar asked 
the House to regard his amendment as directed towards obtaining the repeal of 
the Surcharge Act and not as an attempted inroad into the Finance Bill itself. 


Sir James Grigg, opposing the amendment, stated that he had ‘nothing up his 
sleeve’ and as such he could be opposing every amendment of this type. The intention 
and desire of opposition with regard to this amendment, he pointed out, 
appeared to be to reduce about 5 as. from duty and then vive 24 as. to the 
manufacturer. Prof. Ranga suggested that 1f the Finance Member wanted funds 
he should try to get it by some other means and not to touch salt which 
affected everyone in this country, particularly the poorest section of the masses. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and carried by 55 to 33 votes. 

Two amendments to the provisions of the Finance Bill dealing with the 
excise duty on khandsari sugar were rejected. The first amendment moved by 
Mr. Surya Kumar Som which sought to delete the provision amending the defi- 
nition of ‘factory’ and the provision reducing the duty from Re. l—as. 5 to 
as. 8, was rejected by 42 to 9 votes, the Congress and the Muslim League 
parties remaining neutral. Moving the amendment Mr. Som declared that these 
provisions would strangulate the bigyest cottage industry which had survived the 
onslaught of British imperialism. The amendment was eenpore by Prof. Ranga 
and Mr. B. D. Pande. Opposing the amendment Sir James Grigg, Finance 
Member, pointed out that 1f 2,00,000 tons of such sugar was to be taxed at 8 as. 
per cwt. then there would have been revenue of about Rs. 2U lakhs. But since 
the revenue would come to only about Ks. 5} lakhs, it was clear that nearly 
three-quarters of the producers would be uneffected. This meant that the real 
cottage industry would have to bear the duty of as. 8 against the duty of Rs. 2 
which would be levied on sugar factories. 


Mr. Abdur Rasheed Chowdhury next moved an amendment to delete the provi- 
sion affecting the definition of ‘factory.’ While opposing the amendment Sir 
James Grigg assured the House that working of these clauses would be watched 
carefully during the coming year and, if any genuine village industry was injured, 
steps would be taken to amend the definition suitably. The amendment was 
rejected without division. 

Sir H. P. Mody moved for the omission of the clause imposing an increased 
duty on imported cotton. Referring to Mr. A. Aikman’s speech, Sir H. P. Mody 
said that apparently the European group had no objection to others bearing the 
tax to balance the budget, As for the Finance Member his maxim seemed to 
be: ‘A thing of duty is a joy forever.’ (Laughter.) This, he said, was a taxon 
raw material and as such fundamentally unsound. (Giving various grounds of 
objection tothe duty. Sir Homi pointed out that it neutralized the protection 
given to the yarn industry and cloth. Once protection was granted after enquiry, 
it her not open to the Finance Member by that means to neutralize that 
protection. 

28rd. MARCH :—The debate was adjourned till to-day when by a majority of 
15 votes (voting being 59 for and 44 against), the Assembly rejected the proposal 
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to double the duty on imported raw cotton. The Muslim League party remained 
neutral in accordance with the direction from its leader. Still Dr. Ziauddyn was 
permitted to explain his point of view. Mr. M. Ghtasuddin of the Punjab, by 
way of interruption, expressed the hope that the duty would not only be kept 
on but continued even next year. This brought Mr. Bhulabhat Desat on his feet 
with the vigorous exposition that the duty would not add to the length of 
cotton staple. The position of Mr. 4, S. Aney, leader of the Nationalist party, 
was not clear until he himself declared at the end of his speech that on the 
balance of advantages and disadvantages, he thought it better to stick to what 
his patriotism instinctively told him, namely to vote against the proposed duty 
tor that would certainly add to the cost of the manufactured piecegoods by 3 per 
cent. and to that eatent help Lancashire. Incidentally he informed the House 
that he took his vow of boycotting foreign cloth so long ago as 1895, te. 44 yeais 
ayo, even though Swadeshi came to be introduced with the partition of Bengal. 


The amendment to the Finance Bill to reduce the cost of the postcard to 
half-anna was taken up in the Assembly somewhat late in the afternoon and 80 
no vote could be taken on it. Mr. N. M. Josht joined in raising a protest against 
maintaining the postcard rate at the prohibitive level of nine pies while allowing 
the air mail rate to be only at two-and-half annas resulting in a loss of Rs 19 
lakhs, which was being suffered because it helped the rich. Mr. G. V. Bewoor, 
Director-General of Vosts and Telegraphs, did not meet the argument of Mr. 
Joshi and contented himself with working out a loss of Re. 6> lakhs it the 1ate 
of the postcard was reduced to six pies. 


24th. MARCH :—The amendment to reduce the posteard rates from nine pies 
to six pies tor a single postcard and from one and a half annas to one anna 
tor a reply postcard was passed by the Assembly to-day by fifty-six votes to 
forty-two. Bir Couasjt Jehangir moved an amendment which sought to vary 
the rates of supertax. He explained that this amendment was intended to prevent 
the Finance Member trom taking 76 lakhs more than what was necessary to meet 
the relief given to the poorer classes by the change from the step system to the 
slab system. Sir James Grigg, opposing the amendment, declared that, even if the 
offer suggested by Sir Cowasji was possible this particular amendment would 
sad be the amendment which he or the House would accept. The amendment was 
withdrawn. 

‘Lhe House next accepted by 52 votes to 45, Mr. T. S, A. Chettiar’s amend- 
ment by which the first 45,000 of the total income ot every Hindu undivided 
tamily would be exempted from »upertax. 


A number of other amendments were moved and rejected. These included 
one by Mr. Manu Subeder who sought to exempt from supertax incomes of 
Joint Stock Companies up to Rs. 30,000 a year. The amendment was rejected 
without a division ; but the House stipe bap by 51 votes to 43 Mr. Ananta- 
sayanam Ayangar’s amendment to fix the exemption limit at 10°00. The House 
sat twenty minutes beyond five o’clock and disposed of the 1emaining amend- 
ments. ‘he Finance Member thereupon announced that he would not move the 
third reading of the Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 


REJECTION OF THE CERTIFIED FINANCE BILL 


25th. MARCH :—Feelings ran high while Sir James Grtgg's attitude was called 
into question atto-day’s sitting of the Assembly. Congress members vehemently 
protested against the policy of certification which governed all the Finance Bills 
rejected by the House. 

The Finance Bull as recommended by the Governor General was rejected by the 


Tlouse by 50 votes to 42, The Muslim League Party and unattached members re- 
mained neutral. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS 


A supplementary demand in respect of railways to defray charges which would 
come in course of payments during the year ending March 31, 1939, in respect of 
working expenses, was also rejected by 62 votes to 46. A number of speakers criti- 
cised the failure of government in this connection to furnish adequate explanations 
for this demand in the House or before the standing Finance Committee for railway. 


_ Earlier, the House rejected two more supplementary demands in respect of 
railways. ‘Lhe first in regard to working expenses, maintenance and supply of loco- 
motive power was rejected by 52 votes to 39 while the second relating to expenses of 
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electrical department was rejected by 50 votes to 40. The three railway demands 
rejected by the House totalled Rs, 122,55,000, while the two demands passed without 
a division totalled Rs. 13,55,000. The Assembly then adjourned till the 27th. 


Inpo-BrRITIEH TRADE AGREEMENT 


27th. MARCH :—The Assembly to-day began a two-days’ debate on the new Indo- 
British Trade Agreement. Sir Mohammad Zafrullah, Commerce Member, opened the 
debate with a powerful one-hour speech to which the House listened for the most 
part with close silent attention. He moved :— 


“This Assembly approves of the Trade Agreement signed on March 20, 1939 
between his Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the India Government.” 


He gave a detailed account of the advantage that he said India had secured 
as a result of the agreement. He peel with an explanation of the protracted nature 
of the negotiations which had lasted for three years now. They had certainly taken 
a longer time than had been anticipated at various stages but the House would 
appreciate that the search for the basis of a scttlement satisfactory to both sides on 
a wide range of the complex questions naturally took a good deal of time. An 
illustration of the time required to dispose of even questionae which a ati 
comparatively simple was the subject of Ceylon. It took the Government o India 
several meetings to persuade the Colonial Office that having regard to Ceylon’s 
proximity to India and to the variety of other questions besides trade involved, the 
en of Ceylon should be kept apart from these discussions. Sir Mohammad assured 

e House that there was no lack of anxiety or pearson on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to secure an earlier settlement of the question. He vratefully acknow- 
ledged the assistance of the unofficial advisers. Their help, he said, was of the greatest 
value: but it was unfortunate that there were differences between their point of view 
and that of the Government. Nevertheless, if there were satisfactory features in this 
agreement they would not have been for the assistance of the non-official advisers. He 
himself took the responsibility for whatever cause there was for dissatifaction the agree- 
ment might contain. Explaining the cotton articles, Sir Muhammad referred to the conti- 
nuous derline since the war in the imports into India of United Kingdom cotton goods 
coupled with a continuous increase in Lancashire’s takinvs in cotton. The position, 
therefore, that confronted the unofficial advisers and himself in June 1937 when nego- 
tiations began was that if we wre anxious to secure free access to the United Kingdom 
markets something had to be done to assist their imports into India. Against this 
background Sir Muhammad Zafrullah briefly detailed the provisions of the agreement 
and rebutted the suggestion that the agreement would place an intolerable burden on 
the textile industry of India. He said that it was to take an extremely exagyerated 
view. The resource and enterprise of the industry, the high degree of efficiency it had 
reached by this time and further improvements that in certain matters it was capable 
of making were the fullest guarantee that these concessions would not call for any 
undue sacrifice on the part of the industry. The industry had made a steady improve- 
ment in exporting to the United Kingdom and the colonies where it competed on 
equal terms with the United Kingdom. Without the help of any protection the Indian 
industry was making headway in the colonies and it confirmed him in the belief that 
the sacrifice that it was called upon to make in the interests of Indian trade would be 
avery very small one. The main advantage to India of the cotton articles of the 
agreement was the continued assurance that the United Kingdom would do whatever 
possible to take an increased quantity of Indian cotton and improve the percentage of 
short staple cotton in their takings. In this connection Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
gave figures to dispel the impression that Lancashire was not taking sufficient short 
ae cotton. The percentage of short staple cotton to the total quantity was 41.4 in 
1933 and had increased to 61.2 in 1938. It was thus the nearest percentage of cotton 
interests suggested in the course of conversations with Lancashire. 


Proceeding to other parts of the agreement, Sir Zafrullah declared that almost 
every concession that India had under the Ottawa agreement had been preserved almost 
intact. Two exceptions were rice and wheat. The modification at present for rice was 
practically of no concern to India because India exported certain high grades which 
were not affected ; while as regards wheat, because of the enormous world stocks, India 
had little chance of becoming an exporting country. Furthermore, Canada and Aus- 
tralia had aleo surrendered preference on wheat and as long as Australia and India 
were on the same level Indian industry would not be affected adversely. After 
explaining the position in regard to other articles, such as chrome, linseed, hides and 

8, Sir Zafrulla summed up by stating that the total number of items of the 
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United Kingdom goods, to which India scare reference under the Ottawa agreement, 
had been 106 and this had been reduced to 20, representing the withdrawal of pre- 
ferences amounting to Rs. 11 crores. In the United Kingdom, India would enjoy 
preferences on 82 per cent. of her export trade. 


Looking at it from another standpoint, on 88 per cent. of India’s total imports, 
the United Kingdom would enjoy no preferences, leaving India free to use this large 
percentage of her imports as a bargaining weapon to make her own arrangements 
with other countries. Apart from the actual arrangements the value of the trade 
arreemcnt must also be judged from the quantity of trade between the two countries 
and exchange and other conditions that prevail in the countries. The United 
Kingdom, said Sir Zafrulla, was India’s largest customer. Of our exports the United 
Kingdom’s share was 27 per cent. in 1933. For the first ten months this year it 
was 34.7, The balance of trade between the two countries, which was once adverse 
to the extent of 30 or 40 crores gradually became favourable, till for 10 months in 
1938 the favourable balance was 8 crores. 


Three amendments to Sir Muhamad’s motion were moved. Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutta moved that the considerations of the proposals contained in the trade agreement 
should be postponed till the next Simla session pending the investigation of their 
probable effect on the agricultural, Industrial and commercial interests of India by a 
committee consisting of the Commerce Member, leaders of different parties in the 
House, one elected non-official member of the House representing commerce, one 
elected non-otticial member representing industry, and one attached member. 


Mr. A. S. Atkman moved that the consideration of the motion be adjourned till 
the Simla session, pending the report of a committeé of the House consisting of a 
majority of elected members elected by single transferable vote, which committee shall 
examine the probable effects of the ayreement on the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial interests of India. 

Sardar Sant Stngh moved the substitution of the following for the original 
motion : ‘Having considered the trade agreement made between his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, this House is of the 
opinion that the enforcement of the agreement be postponed till his i ak 
Government agrees to modify the same by guaranteeing the purchase of 650,000 bales 
of Indian cotton in the first year, raising it to one million bales within three ycars, 
with the proportion of 37 ‘between the long and short staple’. 


Urging the need for postponing the agreement, Mr. A. C. Dutta pointed out 
that the subject was so vast and complicated as to take thiee years for completing 
the negotiations. Besides, such postponement would not have any adverse effect, 
because under article 16 of the agreement, the two Governments could apply the 
provisions, as far as might be possible, pending the coming of the agreement. The 
whole question, he said, in short was the protection of the Lancashire industry as 
against the protection of the Indian textile industry and between the two competitors 
one had to be sacrificed and the sacrifice was of India’s textile industry. Unlike the 
Ottawa agreement this went to the extent of touching India’s protected industries. 
The effect would be dumping from Lancashire, and a fall in prices coupled with an 
increase in the burden on the Indian textile industry. 


Mr. Atkman stated that the Furopean groun felt strongly and unanimously 
that the new agreement was overwhelmingly in India’s interest. He believed that 
time would prove the value of the agreement to the masses of the country and to the 
industries. Therefore, the committee as proposed by the amendment, should help to 
prove this benefit. Britain and India, he continued, had 4 common ope in the 
economic field, namely, the maintenance of export trade, in one case of the manu- 
factured goods and in the other of apricultural produce and semi-manufactured goods. 
There was, therefore, an opportunity for safeyuarding the trade between the two 
countries and for increasing it to the fullest extent by a sired of mutual coopera- 
tion, which involved a policy of give and take. He felt that the importance of the 
United Kingdom market to Indian was perhaps more obvious than the importance 
of India’s market to the United Kingdom. The agreement did not give everything 
to India. But neither Britain nor India was satisfied. 


28th, MARCH :—The neutrality of Mr. Jinnah’s Muslim League party greatly 
helped the Congress in combination with the Nationalists to reject ‘the Indo- 
British Trade Agreement by 59 votes against 47 to-day. Previous to this when the 
House divided on the European group’s proposal for the postponement of the 
decision till the Simla session, four members of the Nationalist group, namely, 
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t Singh, Lalchand Navalrai and Baijnth Bajoria, remained 
erat ue L Bele a eel by Mr. Aney, was the refusal of the Government 
to abide by the verdict of the Aesembiy. The House then adjourned till the JOth. 

ForREIGNERS’ REGISTRATION BILL (CONTD.) 


| MARCH :—Sir Reginald Maxwell’s Bill for the registration of foreig- 
ners ry oral by _ the "elect Committee was taken up in the Assembly 
to-day. Sir Reginald, moving consideration | of the Bull, briefly explaincd the 
chanyes made by the Select Committee, particularly to exemption of private houso- 
holders from the oligance to give information to the authorities of any foreig- 
iding with them. 

i ree Hones having adopted the motion for consideration took up the clauses. 
Mr. Ananthasayanam moved the Congress party amendment to enlarge the 
scope of the definition of foreigner as follows :— 


“The word “foreigner” shall denote a poss who is not a British subject domici- 
led in the U. K. or a British Indian subject, or a Ruler or subject ofan Indian 
State or a person duly appointed by a foreign Government to exercise diploma- 
tic function or a Consul or a Vice-Consul.” — 

He rebutted the suggestion that the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act had conferred any benefit on Indians and pointed out that under its exemp- 
tion clause Indians had been treated as helots in the dominions. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell explained that Government had every sympathy with 
the object intended by the mover of the amendment but declared that the question 
at issue was what was useful in the present case. He had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 


8ist. MARCH :—The amendment was passed by 63 votes to 42, the Muslim 
League Party and Congress Nationalists voting with Congress for the motion. 

Prof. Ranga sought to amend the exemption clause 80 as to give power to 
the Government to excmpt individual foreigner but not any class or description of 
foreigners. Mrs. Subbaroyan supported the amendment as it would prevent the Govern- 
ment from using its power of exemption in favour of people such as those from 
South Africa. 

The Ilouse passed Prof. Ranga’s amendment to provide that a copy of every 
order passed under the Act shall be placed on the table of both Houses of the 
Central Legislature. The House then agreed to Sir Reginald Maxwell’s motion 
that the Bill as amended be passed. 


CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT AMEND. BILL 


Sir Yohd. Zafrullah next moved that amendments to the Employment of Children’s 
Act made by the Council of State be passed. After a short discussion the House 
accepted the motion and resumed general discussion on the Coal Mines (Stowing) 
Bill. Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury, who continued his speech, had not 
concluded when the House adjouined till Monday April 3. 


Two TariFrF Bruits INTRODUCED 


_ Two Tariff Bills were introduced to-day by Sir Muhammal Zafrullah Khan to 
sive effect to the Government of India’s decisions on the reports of the Tariff Board 
on sugar, paper and magnesium chloride and continue the duties on silk and broken rice. 


The first Bill is intended to continue the agate of import duty on sugar for 
a period of two vears at the rate reduced from Rs. 7-4 to Rs. 6-12 per cwt. pending 
further enquiry of the industry in 1940. 


The second Bill refers to magnesium chloride, paper, silk, and broken rice. The 
Tariff Board, save the statement of objects and reasons, recently submitted its report on 
the se1iculture industry also. As there was not sufficient time to complete the 
examination of that report before March 13, when protective duties on silk and certain 
manufactures of silk expired, it was proposed to continue the existing duties fur 
another year under this Bill. 


Since the passing of the Indian Tariff Amendment Act, 1938, the Government 
had maintained a careful watch on the position of rice in the Indian market 
and they were satisfied in the interests of the Indian rice grower that the pro- 
tection duty of as. 12 per maund on broken rice should be continued for another 
year. This proposal was also incorporated in the Bill. The bill continues for 
seven years and at as. 12 instead of Rs. 1-5 the duty on magnesium chloride 
and recaste the schedule relating to paper in accordance with Government's 
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decisions on the Tariff Board report announced yesterday. All the above provi- 
sions are to have immediate effect. 


INDO-BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT BILL 


To give immediate effect to the changes in tariffs consequent on the new Indo- 
British Trade Agreement, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan introduced a bill which 
inter alia provides for a contingent variation of the rates of import duty on cotton 
piecegoods of British manufacture and empowers the central Government to make 
these variations as occasion may arise in conformity with the terms of the Agreement. 
The Bill removes the standard rate of 30 per cent. and the 2 playa rate of 20 per 
cent. advalorem on 14 articles and substitutes the standard rate of 25 per cent. It 
also abolished the preferential rate on a number of other articles in favour of the 
United Kingdom, while retaining the preferential rate in favour of the produce of the 
colonies. Protection on cotton Bo is extended upto 1942. The cotton duties will 
have immediate Tariff effect. Forty-four articles on which the standard rate of 25 
per cent. is to be imposed include lead pencils, essential oils, rubber tyres, asbestos 
articles, iron and steel articles and German silver, and aluminium articles. The 
articles on which preference in favour of the colonies have been retained, include 
canned or bottled coffee, fruit juices, bottled fruits and vegetables. 


The preferential rate is removed without a varying standard rate on the follow- 
ing among other articles: Silk and artificial stockings, electric light bulbs, plated 
cutlery and toys. The preferential rates on ale and beer have been removed and the 
standard rate on these commodities has been brought into line with that of other 
fermented liquors. Preference is given in favour of the colonies only in soda ash. 
Preferences are abolished and standard advalorem rates reduced from 35 per cent. to 
25 per cent. in the following among other cases :— 


Toilet soap, woollen yarn, woollen fabrics, woollen hosiery and knitted apparel 
textiles. The Bill removes the preferential rate on carriages, retains such rate on 
cycles and gives preference is respect of motor cycles. 


CoaL MINES STOWING BILL 


8rd. APRIL :—The Assmbly today before lunch concluded the general discus- 
sion on the Coal Mines (Stowing) Bill. Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury, who 
continued his speech when the gencral discussion was resumed, emphasised the 
need for making some discrimination between the different mines. Otherwise, he 
said, it was possible that the better worked mines would be penalised and the 
producers of inferior type of coal would benefit at the expense of the producers 
of better class of Sool: He also pointed out the danger to smaller collieries which 
are likely to be driven out of existence. He felt that the cess, if levied, onght 
to be from the producers of the inferior quality of coal and from those whose 
mines were more in need for stowing. It was the duty of the State to study 
all the implications and effects of such measure before introducing it. 


_ The House then passed the first reading and took up the detailed considera- 
tion of the clauses of the Bill. Out of the ten amendments moved one was 
withdrawn, while the two moved by Mr. N. M. Josht were rejected. The first 
amendment moved by Mr. Joshi to pyc for labour representation on the 
Board to administer cess that would be levied, was pressed to a division and 
rejected by 45 votes to 5, the Congress party remaining neutral. Mr. Joshi’s 
amendment was supported by Prof. Ranga who strongly D ie against the 
one-sided oN heat pe which the Government had propcsed. The House next 
accepted without division the amendment moved by Mr. Bajoria to reduce the 
maximum rate of cess from four annas to three annas per ton. The second 
amendment moved by Mr. Josh’ sought to apply section 11 of the Indian 
Mines Act of 1923 with regard to the composition of the committee of enquiry 
to consider any reference made on the orders passed under the provisions of the 
ill. Mr. Joshi urged for a division onthe amendment but when the Chair 
directed those in favour of the amendment to stand u oy Mr. Joshi was 
found in the House in favour of the amendment. The House had not concluded 
the discussion when it adjourned. 


4th. APRIL :—During the detailed discussion of the Bill which continued 
today, Mr. N. M. Joshé pressed for division on Prof. Ranga’s amendment to 
give two seats to labour on the committee of enquiry to consider any reference 
made on the orders passed under the provisions of the Bill. On the Chair 
ecting those in favour of the aia Inner to stand up, only Prof. Ranga and 
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Mr. Joshi were found to favour the amendment. The House thereafter rapidly 
passed the remaining clauses of the Bill and accepted Sir. M. Zafrullah's motion 
that the Bill as amended be passed. 


CONSIDERATION OF TARIFF BILL (CONTD) 


The Tariff Bill relating to broken rice, silk, paper and pulp and magnesium 
chloride was then taken up. Sir Mahomed Zajfrullah Khan, Commerce Member, 
outlined the provisions of the Bill which he said sought to continue for one year 
the duties on broken rice, duties on silk goods for a period of three years and 
duties on wood pulp and protective duties on certain classes of paper and also to 
rerulate for a period of seven years protective duties on magnesium chloride. 
Referring to silk goods, he pointed out that the report of the Tariff Board which 
recently conducted an enquiry into the secricultural industry had been received so 
late that there had not been time for a complete examination of it before 
March 31 when the protective duties were to expire. The duties were therefore 
being continued at the rate at which they s at the end of last ycar. The 
Commerce Member went on to explain in detail the reason why the Government 
differed from the recommendations of the Tariff Board on wood pulp and why 
the Government felt that no case had been made out for the extension of 
protection to grass pulp and the rate of protection for paper should be 9 pics 
per pound and not 11 pies as suggested by the Board. 


Mr. Satyamurt: animadverted to the ‘indecent haste with which the Govern- 
ment had flung at members the three Tariff Board reports and the Government 
resolutions thereon and were proceeding with the Bills dcaling with questions 
of fundamental importance. All within Iess than a week. He asked that the 
Tariff Board icports should be published as soon as they were received by the 
(iovernment so that the public could judge by themselves the recommendations 
and reasons given in support of them. Instead of an independent, impartial and 
permanent hoard that was required, the Government had appointed a series of 
ad hoc bodies, composed of their political dependents, but had now Litre | 
dissolved the Jast of these and had constitu themselves into a tariff boa 
to decide for themselves what amount of protection was or was not needed. 
When the Government differed from the recommendations of a properly consti- 
tuted tariff board they should leave the matter to the verdict of the House and 
abide by that verdict. Would the Government adopt that principle, he asked, 
with reyard to the present Bill. 


Bir Cownsjt Jehangtr confined himself to nesium chloride. He challenged 
the Government’s suggestion that the Tariff Board had erred in their recommen- 
dations in this respect. The whole point, he submitted, was the question of freight. 
He felt strongly that the Government was One in stating that it was the Tariff 
Board which had erred. He hoped that the Government would realize this and 
pes. the mistake, 

_ Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed at the outset urged the need for the immediate publi- 
eation of the Tariff Board reports as soon as they were received by the Government. 
These reports, he said, ought to be public property and not to be treated as confiden- 
tial. He next turned to the taxation policy of the Government and declared that 
the whole policy required re-examination and revision. Whatever protection might 
be given to any industry, he continued, should be considered as a loan to the 


industry concerned and ought to be returned ultimately to the consumer. He had 
not concluded when the House adjourned. 


_ _ 5th. APRIL :- Continuing the general discussion on the Bill to-day, Mr. Avanasi- 
lingham Chettiar pointed out that though the protective duty on rice had achieved 
the object of preventing the Siamese imports, the price still remained depressed 
because the price in India of rice was effected by heavy imports from Burma. He, 
therefore, felt that Government ought to do something to remove the adverse effect 
of Burmese imports on the price of rice in India. 


Mr. P. N. Bannerjee commented on what he con sidered to be unfairness in 
ial cae: on the House on a short notice three different tariff bills, After enuncia- 
ting the main panel pice of protection as outlined by the Fiscal Commission, Mr. 
Bannerjee criticised the Government’s attitude in the matter. Remarking that the 
discriminating |e had worked successfully for the last 15 years, Mr. Bannerjee 
weir Pas fice pact being attacked hg nd and slowly destroyed. 

of. & warning against the grant of indiscriminate protection to 
the Indian manufacturer. Steps must be taken to make sure that such protection 
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would not be at the expense of the consumer, that the manufacturer was giving 
sufficient attention to the utilisation of the Indian talent and Indian capital and was 
patriotic enough to use Indian raw material. He found the Indian industries like 
textiles, iron, steel, paper and others were all interlinked, each of them being interested 
in extending the protection to the other. He also noticed the curious fact that 
things like magnesium were being sold by Indian manufacturers to far-off places 
like Czechoslovakia at competitive prices. Government should go into these parti- 
culars before extending the protection. 


Mr. Muhamad Nauman dealing with bamboo Rie and paper industry pointed 
out that no convincing case had been made out by the Tariff Board for the continua- 
tion of protection. Dealing with rice, he narrated with the help of statistics the 
conditions of the poor rice-grower in Southern India and how the grower was effected 
by heavy imports at low prices. He criticised the step-motherly attitude of the 
Government of India and declared that the life of poor agriculturist was becoming 
very precarious. He asserted that tariffs were manipulated in this country merely 
to give better markets for the British goods in Burma or Ceylon but never in the 
interests of Indian goods. 


Sir Zafrullah Khan said that criticism had been directed not against what was 
proposed to be done but against what had not been done. It had been pointed 
out that imports of rice from Burma depresed the prices in India and nothing 
had been done to correct that. But that, said the Commerce Member, really 
had no connection with the import duty which was imposed in order to 
reduce and, if possible, to stop the imports of broken rice from Siam. 
Referring to magnesium chloride, the Commerce Member dwelt on the many 
factors including reduced cost of production which in Government’s opi- 
nion justified reduction in duty from 15 annas a by the board to 12 as 
fixed by the Government. As regards paper, Sir Mohamed said that in 1938 the 
Tariff Board sought to extend protection to paper mills using grass in face of the 
findings of the previous boards and without any facts to justify departure from 
these findings. ‘he 1931 board found that grass mills had not made outa case 
for protection but they enjoyed and would even now continue to enjoy the benefits 
of protective duty imyosed on the imports of bamboo pulp. In any case 
the revenue duty was quite enough to give protection to both. The Com- 
merce Member justificd the reduction in protective duty on ,aper from 1] pies per lb. 
recommended by the board to nine pies. He submitted that Government had not acted 
aibitrarily in either case and their conclusion had been arrived at after a careful consi- 
deration of all the factors. The motion for consideration of the bill was passed without 
division and the House adjourned. 


6th. APRIL :—The Assembly began to-day a detailed consideration of the clauses of 
the Bill. The first amendment to be accepted was Mr. 7. S.A. Chetityar’s seeking to 
convert the duty on wood pulp from revenue to protective duty. ‘lhe House then 
rejected without a division Str Ziauddin Ahmad’s amendment to reduce the duty on 
woodpulp from 25 to 20 per cent. 

the objection on the ground that the sanction of the Governor-General 
was required was raised by Sir M. Zafrullah on Mr. Chettiar’s amendment to 
provide for an alternative rate of duty on woodpulp so that it would be 25 yer cent. 
advalorem or Rs. 35 per ton whichever was higher. The chair ruled that the 
amendment did not require the sanction of the Governor-General. Moving the 
amendment, Mr. Chettiar urged the need for having a minimum figure for duty in 
order to provide against any fall in the price of imported pulp. 
_ Opposing the amendment, Sir Ziauddin Ahmad asserted that there was no 
Justification for raising the quantum of Bala especially when the industry had 
passed the — of protection entirely. e amendment was pressed to a division and 
accepted b votes to 46. Mr. Chettiar’s amendment fixing the period of duty as 
up to March 31, 1942, was also passed. The House disposed of the remaining clauses of 
the bill and accepted Sir Zafrullah Khan’s motion that the bill as amended be passed. 


PROTECTION FOR SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Sir Zafrullah Khan next briefly moved the bill to provide for continuance for a 
further period of protection conferred on sugar industry in British India be taken into 
consideration, Sir Muhammad traced the history of sugar industory since the first 
Sugar Tariff Board report of 1930-31 which recommended protection for a period of 
15 years, The Government, he continued, had accepted the recommendation that there 
would be a duty of Re. 7-3 per cwt. for the first seven ycars and later in 1937 had 
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instituted an enquiry as recommended by the 1930-31 Tariff Board. Since the sub- 
mission of the report of the 1937 board the conditions in the industry had fluctuated 
so much that the Government felt that any application of the recommendations of the 
last Tariff Board at present would not be fair. The Government therefore decided on 
the continuation of protection for a further period of two years at Rs. 6-12 per cwt. If 
the decision on merits was to have been arrived at, he concluded, there was sufficient 
justification for a greater reduction in duty. 

Mv Mohanlal Sazena criticised the manner in which the Government had 
arrived at their conclusions and the decision on the report which had been submitted 
in Dec. 1937. He commented on the Government’s failure in placing all information at 
the disposal of the Tariff Board as, for example, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research had not tendered any evidence before the board on this important agricutural 
commodity. He reminded the house of the fact that according to the Tariff Board 
rah phate inadequate facilities for research work and lack of statistical details regarding 

e industry. 

Mr. S. K. Som said that few industries could show more brilliant response to 
protection than had the sugar industry. Within two years of tariff being first imposed 
in 1932 a number of sugar mills in India had increased from around 30 to over 100. 
Similarly in the year before the establishment of protection about one million tons of 
Java Bayar were imported, while in 1937 Indian mills produced more sugar than requi- 
red for home consumption. The international sugar agreement which restricted Indian 
exports to Burma and Ceylon was an unholy alliance between the British and Dutch 
and the aim of which was to favour Java by preventing the expansion of the Indian 
industry. The Tariff Bill represented the second attempt to thwart the Indian industry. 


Mr. Manu Subedar said that Tariff Boards should have almost the same status as 
the Federal Court. They should consist of independent peo le and their advice should 
not be rejected. The suggestions of this Tariff Boar ad been upeeeuououey 
repudiated. It was no usc, Mr. Subedar declared, surrounding the country wi 
a wall in which holes were left for enemies to enter. Kither kill the sugar industry 
or protect it adequately. Mr. Subedar deplored the introduction of tariff changes in 
the middle of the season and quoted from the report to show that this was apt to lead 
to a disturbance in the industry. The House at this stage adjourned till the 11th. 


Parsi SUCCESSION AMEND. BILL 


11th. APRIL :—Before Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill was taken up to-day, the House passed 
after ten minutes’ debate the Bill to amend the Indian Succession Act of 1925 in 
respect of intestate succession among Parsis moved by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. Bir 
Cowasji explained the antecedents of the Bill since its introduction in the Council of 
State fs the late Sir Pheroze Scthna. At present he pointed out that the law which 
fovea: the Parsi intestate succession was that laid down by Act 21 of 1865. It had 
een fclt for a long time by Parsis that this cnactment was more than 70 years old 
and needed amendment both in form and substance in order to remove doubts and 
supply deficiencies to incorporate as far as possible judicial decisions which the com- 
munity accepted, to make changes commonly ‘desired and to make arrangements 
more systematic it had been thought best to redraft the enactment. This Bill, he 
assured the House, had the complete support of the Parsi community and the Parsi 
panchayat. 
Hinpv Women’s Divorce Bru (ContTD.) 


Dr. Deshmukh was cheered as he rose to move for reference to a select com- 
mittee his Bill to grant the right of divorce to Hindu women. He spoke with nerve 
and delivered some hard thrusts at the orthodox opponents and at the Law 
Member who he anticipated was going to oppose the Bill. Dr. Deshmukh made 
it clear at the outset that the Bill was an enabling measure. The women who did 
not want to make use of it and who preferred to bear the misery, the agony and the 
wrong of a married life were free todo so. The Bill would not interfere with them. 
It, he claimed, was a hundred per cent Hindu measure entirely within the four 
corners of the Hindu Law. It was entirely in accord with the spirit of Hinduism 
which was one of change. Hinduism, he declared, had been doing nothing else but 
a change to adapt itself to the changed circumstances. Examples of changes were not 
far to seek. Mr. Bajoria himself was an example in the house. He said that Dr. 
Deshmukh was a Vaishya (third caste) speaking and championing religion in spite 
of the scriptural injunction that none but Brahmins or Kshatriyas could do s0 
(laughter). The Bill, proceeded the Speaker, had secured the approval of orthodox 
Ministers like Mr. C. Rajagopal iar. Then, again, if it was not entirely in 
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consonance with the sprit of Hinduism how could it have secured the approval of 
Mr. Savarkar, the president of Hindu Mahasabha. Referring to the pa eres Oppo- 
sition, Dr. Deshmukh reminded the Treasury benches of the attitude adopted by the 
Home Secretary in the Council of State on Mr. G. 8. Motilal’s Bill relating to 
monogamy and asked them to follow the principle enunciated there that the Govern- 
ment itself might not be in a position to bring forward a social reform measure but 
might help a private member who did so prove there was sufficient public opinion 
in favour of it. The Government should also recall that in 1856 on the Widow 
Remarriage Act the Government Foreman had declared that even if it helped one 
little girl to rs the dreadful fate of forced brahmacharya, the Government 
would be justified in supporting it. The circumstances were more favourable now. 


Sir N. N. Sircar referred to the help which he had given to Dr. Deshmukh 
in drafting measures relating to social reform and to the fact that an official day 
had been given to Dr. Deshmukh earlier in the session for the Bull. He admit- 
ted that the question raised by Dr. Deshmukh’s bill was one of great importance 
and deserved every sympathy but Dr. Deshmukh had done no service to the 
Hindu woman whose cause he had championed by the present Bill. Sir N. N. 
Sircar continuing said that onus was heavy on the protagonists to prove that a 
majority of the erreag yas Roig dah by this measure wanted it and that there was 
a genuine demand for it. - Deshmukh had analysed the opinions on the Bill into 
three classes, namely, those in favour, those against and those which had adopted 
a neutral attitude. Dr. Deshmukh went wrong in assuming that there was a 
majority of opinion in favour of the Bill. He ,would remind the House that 
those opinions, which while agreeing in principle, insisted on a condition that 
could not be inserted in the Bill by the select committe, could not be considered to 
be in favour of the Bill. There should not be a confusion of issues. The right to 
divorce was the issue but the bulk of opinion on the Bill was that unless certain 
conditions were introduced the Bill was unacceptable. From this it must be cons- 
trued that such opinions were against the Bill. Taking the province of Madras, for 
instance, Dr. Deshmukh had analysed that eight opinions were in favour and 
three against, while three were neutral. He referred to the House a number of 
opinions and declared that there was some doubt about Dr. Desmukh’s mathematical 
accuracy because there were not less than 10 opinions which could only be taken as 
against the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar said that there could be no doubt that a prepon- 
derating bulk of Hindu opinion was severely against the measure as it was before the 
House, Sir N. N. Sircar next clarified the Government’s attitude towards such measures. 
The only exception which the Government had made in the 1wWle of not interfering 
religion and social customs and practices on the people of India was when the 
ordinary sense of morality, etc., was impinged even though the majority of opinion 
was avainst interference. In the present instance, however, this cohdition justifying 
interference did not exsist. It could never be brought within the same category as 
infanticide, for instance. Something more than a meie division in the House, he 
pointed out, was necessary before the Government could take steps for forcing the 
opinion of the reforming minority down the throats of the majority. He next ana- 
lysed the provisions of the Bill and pointed out the difficulties which lay in the way 
of a woman seeking shelter under the provisions of the Bill. The issue of the 
of impotency or incurability, he said, could not be easily decided in a court of law. 
As for the Erouie of divorce based on change of religion, he wanted to know why 
life should be made undesirable by the mere change of religion. ‘What of the case 
when a husband tolerates a wife to practise a different rel’gion ?’ It might be easily 
argued that what was sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander. (Laughter). 


__ Another ground urged for divorce was that of husband marrying another woman 
while the first marriage was in force. But could not a scoundre get round this by 
maintaining concubines ? The last ground put forward by the Bill was desertion for 
a period of three years. What would Dr. Deshmukh gt to a husband who returned 
to his wife after a lapse of two years 11 months and 29 days ? (Laughter). Further, 
Dr. Deshmukh had not provided for a case of cruelty by a husband or a case of a 
husband leading improper life who would remain beyond reach of law. Another 
important matter which this ‘one-clause Bill’ overlooked was the question of custody 
of children. Nine out of ten women, he asserted, would rather not have recourse to 
this law for the sake of children. In the face of all thishe also reminded Dr. Desh- 
mukh that Hindu Law as it was, was more generous than Dr. Deshmukh’s measure. 
He panies out that the existing law gave the right of judicial separation, and the 
right of maintenance in cases when concubines were kept in the same house aa the 
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wife, when the cruelty of the husband was such as could be a danger to her life. 
Besides, there was also elasticity in the practical application of the law by c ourts. Dr. 
Deshmukh, he continued, had apparently left to the select committee a lacuna regar- 
ding the provisions relating to succession in the Bill, for example, as regards 
five or six different classes of sitridhan property. The motion before the Hoaia, 
proceeded the Law Member, was for reference to a select committee. If this 
was accepted, he pointed out, it would mean that the House accepted the 
principle of right to divorce for women under certain circumstances, while there 
was no such law for men and this would be in spite of overwhelming opinion 
to the contrary. 


_ Concluding, Sir N. N. Sircar said that as a member of the Government in his 
opinion the whole question must be left to a change in social ideas between the 

indus themselves. Obviously ideas were changing and if changein the desired 
direction was to be effected it must be through reasoning, persuasion and propaganda. 
He was quite certain that this was a distinct sibility but in the meanwhile he 
would advise those ladies who relied on the Bill to get a better champion for their 
cause than Dr, Deshmukh. (Laughter). The House at this stage adjourned. 


Status oF Hinpvu WOMEN (CONTD.) 


12th. APRIL:—A packed ladies gallery awaited the resumption of the 
debate on Mr. Hegde’s resolution recommending the appointment of a committee 
to examine and report on the present position of women under the existing 
laws with special reference to rights and disabilities in regard to ownership, 
disposal of property, rights of guardianship over children, rights to maintenance 
rights in respect of joint family property, mghts of inheritance and succession an 
marital rights. 

When the discussion began Dr. Deshmukh moved an amendment which sought 
to substitute for the original resolution the apointment of a committee of a chairman 
and six members of whom not Icss than four would be non-officials and of whom 
one at least would be a woman to report on the reforms which were necessary for 
improving the right of Hindu women to residence and maintenance, and the legis- 
lative measures necessary to give effect to such reforms. 


The debate which was opencd by Dr, Deshmukh resolved itself into a continua- 
tion of the overnight discussion on Dr. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill. 

Commending his amendment, Dr. Deshmukh suggested that as far as the per- 
sonnel of the proposed committee was concerned it should not be restricted to members 
of the house. There were, he said, very many competent persons outside the House 
whose knowledge and experience on the subject could be availed of. 


Supporting the amendment Mr.Bhulabhat Desat referred to the trend of yester- 
day’s debate on the question of divorce and alluded to the historical dilemma over 
the burning of the library in Alexandria. India, continued Mr. Desai, in these 
matters, required co-ordinated and homogeneous progress. He sympathised with Sir 
N. N. Sircar’s criticism of those parts of the resolution which were considered to be 
far too wide to serve any useful purpose. Mr. Desai analysed briefly the personal 
law in the country as regards Muslims and Hindus and_ warned the house of the 
futility of making new wide changes except in certain individual respects. It would, 
he declared, not only be futile but almost dangerous. He next criticised the counota- 
tion which was oe to be given to the term divorce. To think that there was 
a “right” to divorce, he asserted, was entirely to misunderstand the relation between 
man and woman and the meaning of the term “marriaye.” The issue of the matter 
was that one might come across a difficulty or adanger but from that it could not 
be construed that a right to something followed. 

Sir NV. N. Sircar accepted the amendment on behalf of the Government. He 
said that it was no secret that the amendment was drafted by him and Doctor Desh- 
mukh tabled it at his instance. The Law member said that it looked lar 38 that the 
deputation of women, which waited on him the other day, had felt that the original 
resolution would not do any good to them and had accepted the modifications embodied 
in the resolution. Sir N. N. Sircar, explaining theim plications of the amendment, said 
that although it restricted the scope of enquiry it focussed attention on certain crucial 
aspect of question. The Law Member explained at considerable length the present 
position of Hindu women in regard to maintenance and residence. The question of 
residence and maintenance of a wife whose husband had married a second time or 
was keeping a concubine in the same house also required investigation, continued Sir 
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N. N. Sircar. It was often felt that a Magistrate should have larger powers to order 
maintenance tor a wife whose husband. short of using actual violence, maltreated her 
in every other way. Sir N. N. Sircar said that although he would not give an under- 


taking, the Government hoped to set up a committee, which might help Hindu women 
and the country toa large extent. 


Mr. Bajoria said he had no objection to Dr. Deshmukh’s amendment. 
Mr Asafali deprecated the tone which the debate was tending to take. He referred 
to the resolution and the change made by the amendment and reminded the House 
of the principle for which the Congress stood. 

The Hotise accepted without division Dr. Deshmukh’s amendment to Mr. 
Hedge’s resolution and then adjourned. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND NON-INDIAN CONCERNS 


Mr. N. V. Gadgil next moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General 
in Councli that measures, legislative or otherwise, be taken to prevent companies or 
concerns the capital, membership, control or management of which was not predomi- 
nantly Indian from taking advantage of protective tariffs imposed to foster 
industrial development of the country. Protection, Mr. Gadyvil said, was never asked 
for the benefit of the foreigner. He referred to the list published in the ‘Hartjan’ 
of the number of companies which operated under the guise of ‘India Ltd.’ These 
companies numbering 180 dealt in all sorts of articles and this number would con- 
vince the House the extent to which foreign capital was coming into India. Unless 
proper precautions were taken, he warned that the benefits that accrued to the coun- 
try would be more than counter-balanced by disadvantages. India had more than 
sufficient capital within it which was only waiting for opportunities of prudent invest- 
ment. But now European capital, owing to unstable international conditions, was 


secking safer fields like India. This would result not in temporary but perma- 
nent loss to India. 


Mr. Essak Satt moved an amendment which sought to apply these 
restrictive measures also to companies which did not employ all Indian commu- 
nities in due proportion in their services and labour. He reminded the House of 
Mr. Nauman’s cut motion to discuss the conditions to be imposed on subsidised 
and protected industries to attain the object which the amendment had in view. 
Though these concerns were essentially private yet it must be remembered that 
they were supported by public funds, because it was the consumer who paid for 
protection. If all the communities did not share whatever benefits were available 
then something ought to be done to change to a more equitable basis. He had 
not concluded when the House adjourned till April 14. 


The Seconp TaRiFF Bi. (CONTD.) 


14th. APRIL :—The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on the first reading of 
Sir Mohamed Zafruliah’s second Tariff Bill to reduce the protective duty on 
sugar from Res. 7/4 to Rs. 6/12 and continue it till 1941, pending a further 
enquiry into the industry in 1940. Sir Ztauddin, continuing his speech from 
last Thursday, dealt critically with what he characterised as the exceedingly 
unkind manner in which the industry built up by heavy protection had been 
treating the maga cane producers and the skilled and unskilled labour employed 
by it. Mr. A. C. Dutta said he would give the other side of the picture, and 
dwelt on what he described as the series of blows dealt on the industry by the 
Government. Sir Mohd. Zafrullah, in replying to the debate, maintained that 
the speeches had disclosed nothing to indicate that the action that the Govern- 
ment proposed to take was unjustified and that the existing protective duty was 
more than adequate. 

During the detailed discussion two amendments were attempted, one by Prof. 
Banerjee to restore the duty to Rs. 7/4, and the other by Str Zauddin to reduce 
it to Rs. 6/12 as proposed by the Government. Both the amendments were rejected 
without a division and the bill was passed unamended without a division. 


InNpOo-BritTIsH TRADE AGREEMENT BILL (CONTD.) 


_ Sir Muhammad Zufruliah then moved that the bill to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934 in order to give effect to certain changes necessitated by the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement, be taken into consideration. The Commerce 
Member explained that the bill would give effect to the terme of article 16 of 
the Agreement by which it was agreed that pending the coming into force of the 
agreement the two Governments would apply to provisions as far as might be 
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possible. It was in pursuance of this understanding that the present bill was 
brought up. Mr. Bhulabhat Desat, opposing the motion for consideration, briefly 
explained the position of his party as regards the bill. Sir Abdul Halsm 
Ghuznavi, who was the only speaker who sought to adduce arguments in 
favour of the motion, declared that as a whole the agreement was good for India. 
Even Congressmen had supported him in his contention. The only difference 
was as regards the Lancashire quota because that interest clashed with the interest 
of Ahmedabad and Bombay. Further the Muslim Chamber of Commerce was 
also in favour of the agreement. The Muslims in India had to fight to two 
enemies, number one the Congress, number two the Government. Mr. M. 4. Jinnah 
provecded to AL ls the criticisms in a certain section of the press and outside which 
had blamed the Muslim learue party on the ground that it tookup a “communal 
attitude” on the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Mr. Jinnah referred to the remark 
made by Mr. Desai outside the House that the cotton grown by Mussalmans did 
not bear tthe mark of ‘Soban Allah’. What did Mr. Desai mean to insinuate ? 
Mr. Desat: “No insinuation at all.” Mr, Jinnah: “What was the meaning of 
it? Only one meaning can be put upon it and that is that I was thinking 
of nothing else but of cotton grown by Mussalmans. Is it fair to make this 
insinuation ?” He wished Hindu friends to prosper in the cotton industry still 
more. Hindus had the main interest in the industry as he had said previously, 
and he left it to them to give the verdicton the agreement. He knew they were 
in a majority and would be able to carry the day. 

The motion for consideration was rejected by 54 votes to 39, the Muslim 
League remaining neutral, the Congress Nationalists voting against. Sir A. H 
Ghuznavi voted with the Government. 


INDIAN RUBBER ContTROL ACT 


The House next accepted the reference to a select committee of the Bill to further 
amend the Indian Rubber Control Act of 1934. Sir Mohammad Zafrullah ex- 
plained that the Inter-Governmental Rubber Agreement of 1934 providing for 
regulation of production, export and control of extension of rubber cultivation 
was due to expire on Dec. 31, 1939, and the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee had circulated a draft of the revised acreement for continuance of the 
scheme to five years more. The provincial Governments and the Indian States 
concerned were unanimous that the scheme was beneficial to the country. 


PROTECTION TO Rice, SILK, PAPER, PULP, ETC. 


Sir Mohammed Zafrullah then moved that the amendment made by the 
Council of State to the Bull relating to protection to rice, silk, paper, pulp and 
magnesium chloride be taken into consideration and passed. The amendment by 
the Council of State reduced the duty per ton on w ulp from Rs. 35 to Rs. 
30. By this amendment the protective duty would be 25 per cent. ad valorem 
or Rs. 30 per ton, whichever is higher. The House accepted the amendment. 


CHITTAGONG Port Act 


The consideration of the Bill to amend the Gumagone Port Act of 1914 was 
moved by Mr. A. G. Clow and opposed by Mr. B. N. Chowdhury. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


OFFICIAL BILLs Passep 


15th. APRIL :—The Assembly passed to-day Sir Reginald Maxwell's bill to amend 
the penal code and the criminal procedure e, Sir Mahomud Zafrullah’s bill to 
reconstitute the Soft Coke Cess Committee and Mr. Clow’s bill to amend the 
Chittagong Port Act. 


TRADE AGREEMENT Bitt ReJEctTED 


The Assembly next by 50 votes to 37 rejected the recommended Tariff 
Bill embodying the terms of the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Before the 
vote was taken Mr. Bhulabhat Desat in an impassioned speech entered a proteat 
against the procedure adopted by the Government and warned them: “You can 
bring goods into the country under any conditions of favour you like but to 
sell them is a very different proposition.” 

The President at this stage adjourned the House ‘sine die’, 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Assembly 


Budget Session—Calcutta—15th. February to 28th. June 1939 


FONaNnciaL STATEMENT FOR 1939-40 


The Budget session of the Bengal ec en Assembly commenced at Calcutta 
on the 15th. February 1989 with a fairly large attendance of members inside the 
chamber and a good many visitors in the galleries. 


The Finance Minister, Mr. N. R. Sarker delivered his budget speech. Mr. 
Sarker stated that the revenue receipts for 1939-40 were estimated at Rs. 13.78 crores 
and diture at Rs. 14.65 crores. “We have”, he said, “sufficient reserves to cover 
this difference (of Rs. 87 lakhs) but we propose to conserve them by resort to a 
Joan.” Credit has been taken under the appropriate deposit head for the sum of 
one crore on account of the long-term loan, which the Government proposes to raise, 
The exact terms of the loan will be settled in due course in consultation with the 
Reserve Bank. Of the one crore of rupees to be raised by loan the Government will 
spend Rs, 93 lakhs in making BP the deficit of Rs. 87 lakhs and on grants by way 
of agricultural loans, leaving a budget surplus of seven lakhs. Speaking about new 
sources of revenue, Mr. Saiker said that if trade conditions improved they might 
tap an extra ee greg or so under the jute duty, income-tax and non-judicial 
stamps ; but they to remember, in that connection, that their expected revenue 
from the jute duty in the coming Mig was nearly a crore in excess of what it would 
be if they again struck slump conditions as bad as those of 1921-22. “We must also 
be prepared for a decrease in excise revenue if the idea Sa hea ni gains strength. 
As regards further retrenchment we plan to make a further reduction of salaries 
and to revise the pension rules ; but the consequent savings will only accrue gradually. 
There is nothing for it, therefore, but to resort to new taxation.” 


Referring to the current year’s budget, Mr. Sarker said: “My estimates of 
receipts for 1938-39 were basedon my revised estimate for 1937-38 plus the hope that 
world conditions would get no worse. On the contrary, they deteriorated considera- 
bly. I believe that the deterioration has now been checked, at least temporarily, but 
there is no hope of our uching the a which I ventured to forecast for 
1938-39, Our revenue receipts are likely to be fortyone lakhs below the original esti- 
mate, About half of this drop is due to world causes and the rest toa mixture of 
economic and political causes much nearer home. The deterioration in the world 
position was of course due almost entirely to the threat of war in Europe and its 

aralysing effect upon confidence in general ; but the Munich settlement was happily 
followed by a recovery of confidence that checked the slump, It is, however, on the 
prospects of peace or war in Europe that the fate of world markets in 1939-40 will 
mostly depend.” Mr. Saiker mentioned some outstanding domestic events which had 
in one way or another affected the budgetary fortunes of the current year. These 
include floods, the Bengal Tenancy Act, the appointment of special committees and 
the release of detenus, The abolition of landloids’ fees on transfer had an adverse 
effect on the transactions under the debt deposit section of the panes In regard to 
landlords’ transfer fees, the Government inheriteda liability of Rs, 49 lakhs on 
April 1, 1937, which was reduced to Re, 45 lakhs on April 1, 1938, Since the further 
inflow of landlords’ fees has stopped. the liability will have to be met from the 
reserves. An increase of about Rs. 70,000 in the estimates of the pr gael for the 
year had been due toa post-budget decision to appoint a number of committees and 
special officers to investigate various matters affecting the welfare of the people. 


Mr. Sarker continued : ‘When introducting the budget for 1937-38, I expressed 
the hope that it ¢ be possible in the near future to effect considerable 
reduction in the expenditure which the Province had to incur on accouut of measures 
taken to combat the anarchist movement. My hopes in this respect have been 
largely fulfilled. The release of detenus has made it peeve to reduce the pitch of 
abnormal expenditure by no less than Res. 22 lakhs. Further economies to the extent 
of about Re. 3 lakhs have been proposed in next year’s budget, and it is hoped that 
if the situation continues to be satisfactory it will be possible in due course to effect 
farther reduction in expenditure. Among the reasons which make larger savings 
impracticable at the moment is the need to keep a cateful watch upon certain forms 
of subversive activity which are making themselves manifest in different parts of this 
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Province. ‘The existence of an illiterate and uninformed labour force in the Province 
and the recent release pf political prieoners on a large scale are, according 
department concerned, providing a fruitful combination for the of 
munism by a group of persons who derive their Leni sustenance from the 

ies of foreign doctrinaires. The department considers that constant vigilance is requis- 
ed to be exercised over the activities of those among them whose avowed object 
to cause @ violent upheaval of the existing social order and whose method is to 
seeds of disruption se the illerate workers and peasants of this country, by 
insidious and underground propaganda. The greater of this work inevitably 
upon the police force with the result that the bulk of the unavoidable i ek 


in this section occurs in the police budget. From the public also there 
more demand for police protection.” 


Efe 


Fails 


The en Sa increase on the expenditure side of the Bengal mace for 1939-40 
is under civil works, totalling Rs. 24 lakhs, which is due to an extensive programme 
of building projects and of Road Development Fund works. Among the | 
rovisions for buildin sia A mentioned two lakhs for a purdah college, two 
for the Eden Girl’s High School in Dacca, two lakhs for a reformatory school, two 
lakhs for a civil court at Howrah and five and a half lakhs for police buildings. As 
regards road fund works out of a total assignment of one crore and five lakhs since 
the subventions were first received, the provincial expenditure pes the end of 1936- 
37 was only Re. 62 lakhs. The unspent balance in hand on April 1, 1937 was Re. 
43 lakhs, out of which all but Rs. 10 lakhs will be spent by the end of the current 
ear. The next year’s programme of road expansion involves an expenditare of 
s. 293 lakhs, out of which ten lakhs will be met from the balance in hand and the 
remainder will be available from the Central Government. The education budget 
contains the biggest increase under service expenditure. It includes provision of 
five lakhs for supplementing local efforts for the improvement of primary education 
in areas where primary education cess is realised. In addition to provisions made 
for other institutions, Rs. 71,000 has been provided to enable a purdah college to 
be started next year in a rented building pending completion of its own bnikting, 
for which provision has been made under civil works. 


ApJ. MoTtron—BurpDwAN FLoops 


16th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly discussed to-day the adjournment motion span- 
sored by Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee to the effect that this House do now adjourn to 
discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance and of recent occurresos, 
namely, the situation sate out of the notification No, 656B, in the Calcutta Gazette, 
dated February 10th, 1939, extending the provision of section 7 Criminsl Law 
Amendment Act of 1932 and the promulgation of Section 144 Cr. P. C. on F 
13th., 1939, for operation in certain parts of Burdwan District. It was stated thes 
drastic action was taken by the Government for non-payment of rent and taxes in 


the hrs area of the Burdwan District. After a prolonged discussion the motion 
was lost. 


GENERAL Discussion oF Bupexr 


20th. to 25th. FEBRUARY :—General discussion of the budget estimates of the 
Government for the year 1939-40 began on the 20th. Feb. Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerj 
on behalf of the Congress Party, initiated the discussion. After discussions 
continued for about one hour and a quarter, in which half a dozen revels re- 
presenting the Congress, the Krishak Proja Party and the Scheduled Caste party 
took part, the quorum failed and the discussions were continued on the nest day, 
the 2lat. Feb, when the quorum aleo failed and the House adjourned. 
members took part in to-daye discussion of whom more than half ay dionen 
belonged to the Coalition Ministerialist Party. Strong criticism of the "s 
conduct by several members of the Ministerialist Party was the most 
feature ot the day’s proceedings. Continuation of dog racing, failure to in 
free compulsory primary education and enormous provision for new building 
were the main grounds of attack. Mr. Abdul Bari, a Os 
remarked that it waa astonishing that the Goverument had 
sums of money which had been provided in the lest 
projects and definite echemes. An Coalitionist, a 
attacked the Ministry for ita failure to introduce free pri 
He told the Government that they had uptill now a ipported 
reason, but the Government should realise that there was a 
They were often told, he continued, that the Ministry waa led by 
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tion Party. but the Speaker considered the position vice versa. Opposition members 
concentrated their attack on the lack of any programme and policy to further the 
works of the nation-building departments. They thought that the outlook which had 
found expression was the same old outlook that prevailed in the bureaucratic days. 
“Tt is an unimaginative budget without any policy or procrammes based on patronage 
and placating” remarked one member. Next day, the 22nd. Feb., Mr. Jagat 
Chandra Mandal criticised it as one where the moncy was being ence away on 
costly and useless buildings. The Finance Mimister had found provision for an 
increased expenditure so far as the valiant myrmidons of law and order were con- 
cerned. The budget as a whole was an aristocratic budget. Mr. Maniruddin Ahmed 
said that the budvet was not the people’s budget but tor feeding some contractors 
and high officials. Sir George Campbell said that while the proposed taxation on 
trades, profession, occupations and callings was an ungradua tax, it was still 
based on income-tax and might create hardship in border-line cases of those just 
within the reach of income-taxes. The dull monn and the lack of interest 
which were the main features of the atmosphere of the House during the course of 
the general discussion for the next three days, were made livelier and interesting 
on the 25th. Feb. when Mr. 7. C. Goswamt dwelt at length on the main features 
of the budget, in minding up the general discussion. He said :—“The Hon'ble 
Finance Minister has complained of the lack of funds in the provincial exchequer. 
This, indced, is not due to the bankruptcy of the province but the bankruptcy of 
the good feelings and well-wishes of the ministers.” us ended the general discussion 
and the House adjourned till the 27th. 
CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL AMENDMENT BILL 
27th. FEBRUARY to 6th. MARCH:—For nearly four hours, the Assembly debated on 
the 27th. Feb. the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill introduced by the vernment. 
The Bill declares that the practice of reserving Muslim seats in the general consti- 
tuencies has failed to satisfy Muslims and so it reverts to separate electorates. The 
Bill increases Muslim seats fiom 19 to 22, creates a Labour electorate and gives it 2 
seats. It does not increase the number of General (Hindu) seats (46) but it reserves 
7 seats for the Scheduled Castes in the General constituencies. There was no such 
reservation for Scheduled Castes before. The Bill does not reduce the number of 
nominated members (10); nor those earmarked for the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
the Calcutta Trade’s Association and the Port Commissioners (12), nor those of Alder- 
men (5), who are elected_ by the elected councillors. The hon. Nawab Khwaja 
Habibullah Bahadur of Dacca, Minister in charge of Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment, introduced the Bill and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee con- 
sisting of 18 members, including four members from the Congress Party, with ins- 
tructions to submit their repoit by March 6. As many as ten amendments were 
moved by members of the Cpposition, including the Congress Party, the Krishak 
Proja Party, the Indejendent Scheduled Caste Party and also by an Anglo-Indian 
member, which wan ciiculation of the Bill to elicit opinion thereon. ore than 
a dozen speakers from the diffeient sections of the House participated in the debate 
on these amendments, when the House adjourned till the next day, the 28th. February, 
when loud bursts of protest, stormy scenes and open defiance of oiders of the Chair met 
the Speaker's ruling over the point of oiler raised by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose 
Leader of the Opposition, who objected to the consideration of the Bill being continued 
to-day which was fixed for non-oftcial 1esolutions. He took his stand on the rules 
of the House. Thereupon the Spar ter directed that the House should proceed with 
the consideration of the Bill and asked Sir George Campbell, Leader of the European 
group, to state his views in connexion with the said Bill. Following his ruling, the 
ouse flared up and Congress members dubbed it as ‘illegal’, An adjournment of 
the House for 15 minutes was declared from the Chair for a settlement. But after 
the abidaxpit pa, the House did not seem to have changed the atmosphere. The 
Speaker ordered somebody to walk out, some to be silent and some to meet him in 
the Chamber but the Congress members were firm in their attitude. While the Chief 
Minister was shouting forth some remarks on the Congress members, the Speaker 
declared the House adjourned till Monday the 6th. Mareh, when Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose again rose to a point of order and maintained that the House could not proceed 
with the debate in continuation of the discussion held on February 28, as it was in 
Mr. Bose's apie illegal. Mr. Bose held that the only course left open to the 
Government if they wanted to noone: with the amendment of the Municipal Bill 
was to bring forward a freah Bill. 
The Speaker ruled out Mr. Bose’s order and the House then proceeded with the 
debate. Sir George Campbell, Leader of the Eurojean Group, spoke supporting the 
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Municipal Bill. He said that his group felt that if one strong political party re- 


mained in complete control of a age ng body for a number of years, the work of 
that body was bound to deteriorate. Mr. 7. C. Goswami, Deputy of the 
Congress Assembly Party, characterised the Bill as a Bill of injustice to not only 
the Hindu citizens but also to Muslims. He drew the attention of the Leader of the 
European Group to the fact that the Labour Party in the London County Council 
had dominated it for a number of years, but had they in any way jcopardized the 
cause of the civic administration ? Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee characterised Sir 
George Campbell’s message as a parting kick to the city which had stood him in good 
stead for the better part of his life. The Chtef Minister justified the introduction of 
separate electorates in the present circumstances and maintained that it was not a 
fact that the introduction of separate electorates had resulted in dividing the le 
in so many divisions. An Ppeeitien motion urging circulation of the Bill was 
ut to vote and was rejected by 131 votes against 79. The motion referring it toa 
Select Committce consisting of 18 members, includiug four Congress members, with 
instruction to submit their report by March 23, was carried without a division. 


Mr. Hug AND HINpv OFFICERS 


Earlier, after question hour, Mr. J. C. Gupta wanted leave of the House to 
move an adjournment motion to discuss ‘a definite matter of urgent public impor- 
tance, naely the expression of want of confidence and charge of disloyalty levelled 
against the Hindu officers in the province, as alleged «by the Chief Minister, and the 
inevitable discontent and demoralisation of the officers which was bound seriously to 
affect the administration of the province.” The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, 
Premier, expressed his regret for the remarks he had made in a letter to Mr. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, an ex-Minister, and tendered his apologies to the Hindu officers 
of the Government for what he had said in the letter against them. He hoped that 
they would continue to give him the same service as they had done previously. The 
adjournment motion was put to vote and lost by 138 votes against 62, 15 members 
belonging to the Krishak Proja Party and the Scheduled Caste Party remaining 
neutral. The European Group voted with the Government. 


THE FINANCE BILL 1939 


7th. MARCH :—The Bengal Finance Bill, 1939, as sponsored by the Honble 
Mr. Nalint Ranjan Sircar, Finance Minister, with a view to make an addition 
to the revenue of Bengal by imposing an ungraduated tax of Rs. 30 pe annum 
on professions, trades, callings, and employments, excluding those who do not 
pay incometax, was subjected to trenchant criticism by the Oppositionists inclu- 
ding an Amzglo-Indian Member, Mr. J. W. Chippendale to-day. As many as 
seven motions by way of amendments for circulation for the purpose of eliciting 
public opinion on the Bill were moved. Two amendments to the motions of 
the Finance Minister for referring the Bill to a Select Committee were also 
moved. Justifying the imposition of the taxation the Finance Mintster said that 
the sum of Rs. 12 lakhs, which they hoped to realise by resort to this taxation, 
was a mere drop in the ocean, because there was a large gap to be filled up 
between their resources and their requirements. The sum that would be realised 
from this source of taxation would be necessary for financing only one scheme 
namely, the water-supply scheme in the rural areas. The motion for circulation 
was lost by 119 to 71 votes, while motion for referring vo the Select Committee 
was lost without division. The House then accepted the motion for consideration 
of the Bill as moved by the Hon’ble the Finance Minister. 


Votine on BupGcer DEMANDS 


8th. to 25th. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
on the 8th, March. The apathy of the Government to popularise Salt industry 
in Bengal was severely criticised to-day when the Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Ratkut 
moved for a bey of n sum of Rs. 1200 for expenditure under the head 
Salt” as provided in the budget estimate for the year 1939-40. About five cut 
motions were moved to reduce the demand by Rs. 100 to discuss the policy of 
the Government with regard to the improvement of the Salt industry in this 
province. All the cut motions were lost without division, The demands for 
ants under heads ‘Stamps.’ ‘Forest,’ and ‘Registration’ were also granted by the 
ouse. Cut motions levelled against all the demands followed suit the 
House was adjourned till the #th. March when, excepting a few cag ag 
questions, the House evoked no excitement and the whole proceedings were d 
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and uninteresting. The attendance was thin and towards the end the 

i benches, particularly the Congress benches, were almost deserted. 

The failure of the Government to ensure better price of raw jute for the culti- 
vators and to adopt any comprehensive scheme for agricultural improvement «as 
subjected to severe criticism in the course of a debate in connection with the budget 
demand for a t of Rs. 15,78,000 for expenditure under the head, ‘Agriculture’ 
moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin Khan. All the cut motions moved by the 

tionists were negatived and the entire demand for grant was sanctioned by the 

ouse. The House also sanctioned the demand of Rs. 5,90,000 for expenditure under 
“Veterinary”. Next day, the 10th March, the Assembly voted without a cut 
the budget demand of a sum of Rs. 28,96,000 for expenditure under the head “Land 
Revenue”, and a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for expenditure under the head “Famine Relief” 
moved by Sir 8. P, Singh Roy, Revenue Minister. Emphasising that the “no-rent” 
mentality was responsible for the deterioration of collection of land revenue, the 
Minister said, “It appears from the report submitted by district Officers and Commis- 
sionerg of Divisions that attempts were being made by some ex-detenus, members 
of the Krishak Samities, local gay and Congress workers to foster a spirit of 
discontent and hostility towards the Government and Zamindats amongst the cultivat- 
ing classes, I will request the House to bear these facts seriously in mind. If the 
position dees not improve or no steps are taken to control the ‘no-rent’ mentality, I 
am. afraid, long, the whole land revenue system of the province will collapse 
and the Government might find 11 difficult to substitute a new system for the old one.” 
After referring to the areas which were most affected by such agitation, the Minister 
said, “These are the places where we find th: ex-detenus and the members of the 
Krishak Samities are most active in preaching their hymn of hate”. 

The otherwise dull proceedings of the Assembly were considerably enlivened 
when Mr. Abdul Jabbar Palwan, a ministerialist of Coalition Party, crossed the floor 
in the course of the debate of the revenue budget and moved a cut motion, coming 
over tothe Opposition side. Mr. Palwan declared, in moving the cut motion, that 
the Ministry miserably failed to redeem its election pledges so far as the redress of 
the grievances of the peasantry were concerned. He paid a warm tribute to the activi- 
ties of the Congress Ministries in this connection and remarked that the Bengal 
Ministry “only shed crocodile tears for the cultivators and indulged in all talks.” 
Mr. Palwan then took his seat with the Krishak Proja Party in the Opposition 
benches. Next day, the 11th. March, allegations that Government was responsible 
for the deterioration of the standard of efficiency of the staffs of the Calcutta 
Medical College and Campbell Modical School and other medical institutions and its 
apathy for giving sufficient medical relief to rural Bengal were seriously put for- 
ward b the members of the opposition including some of the coalition party by 
way of cut motions over the demand of the vernment of Rs. 51 30,000 under 
the head ‘Medical.’ All the cut motions were lost and the entire demand for grant was 
sanctioned by the House. The House then stood adjourned till Monday, the 18th. March, 
when adwylil discussion centred round the cut motions moved on the demand of the 
Government of Re. 1,53,36,000 for expenditure under the head “Education, General.” 
Most of the time of the debate was taken up by the coalition members who discussed 
the policy of the Government in general and some members laid special stress on the 
necessity of introducing primary education in the province. The discussion had not 
con when the House was adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March, when follow- 
ing a which lasted for two hours and in which seven cut motions were moved 

speakers participated, the Assembly sanctioned without any cut, the 
of the grant for expenditure of Re 1,53,56,000 under the head “Education,” 
pinved by the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, Chief. Minister. Dr. Syamaprasad 
pooh ope -Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, criticised the Government 
3 









me or policy for the educational advancement of the country. He 

millions of adults in this province of 18 years of age who are 
and what is the magnificent provision the Government 

‘sb f The Government had given a sum of Rs. 13,000 for 

» Itis less than half of the sum of Rs, 30,000 which you are 

“ve ‘wy the ‘Azad’ which mainly devotes itself for spreading libellous 

| promunal spirit in this province.” The Education Minister in bis 

usual gestures that the province of Bengal within 18 months or 

_have primary education without any education cess. He added, 

to announce at the present moment before the members of this 

te that we have been able to solve completely the of 

| Bengal.” Next day, the 15th. Marek, charges of 
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corruptions and nepotism were brought against the Co-operative Department and 
the societies of the Government by way of cut motions in respect of the demand 
for grant under the head ‘Co-operation,’ moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari 
Mullick. The members belonging to the Opposition moved cut motions and those 
belonging to the Coalition took part in the general discussion with regard to the 
licy of the Government to spread the co-operative movement in the province. 
embers of both the parties charged the Government for tailure to provide proper 
facilities for rural credit and the settlement of rural debts. All the cut motions 
were negatived by the House andthe entire demand of Rs. 15,33,000 for expendi- 
ture under the head— Co-operative’ was granted by the House. The House later 
sanctioned a demand for a sum of Rs. 16,18,000 for expenditure under the head— 
‘Industries’ moved by the Hon'ble Nawab Khwaja Habtbullah Bahadur of Dacca. 
Next day, the 16th. Mareh, the demand for a grant of Rs. 1,19,29,000 for expenditure 
under the head, “General Administration” was moved by Sir Nazzmuddin, Home 
Minister. An Opposition cut motion, which sought to raise a discussion on the 
subiect, was withdrawn in view of the assurance abe by the Finance Minister. 
The House than proveeded with conside.ation of other cut motions moved by 
the Opposition. Opposition speakers alleged that the policy of the Ministry had 
led to an encouragement of communalism in the province. Charges were also 
levelled against the Ministry that they were trying to suppress legitimate criticism 
of the activities of the Government. Reference was made to the disturbance that 
took place in Calcutta during the last no-confidence motion debate when Opposition 
members sought shelter in the Bengal rislative House. The debate not 
concluded when the House was adjourned till the next day, the 17th. Mareh, when 
the House sanctioned without any cut the General Administration demand. Altogether 
nine cut motions were moved by the Opposition and division was demanded on 
three. All of them were either rejected or negatived. Four Ministers of the 
Government participated in the debate towards its closing stage. The 
Chief Minister told the House that, as previously announced in the House, 
several attempts had been made to arrive at a settlement over the percentage 
question in public service at a confernce of the leaders of the different parties 
in this House, but so far their attempts had proved unsuccessful. They propo- 
sed to convene another sitting of the conference of the leaders of the various 
communities at an early date, to make a final attempt to arrive at a settlement. 
If a settlement was reached, the Government would lose no time in_implemen- 
ting that decision. If no decision could be arrived at, the Government 
would come to its own decision and announce it. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Labour 
Minister, accused Labour members of the House, amidst strong protests from such 
members, that they were spreading communal slogans in the labour areas. 
Winding up the debate, the Home Mintster told the House that whereas there 
_ been communal riots in the Congress Provinces, involving shooting and 
lathi charges by the police, Bengal had been singularly free from such commu- 
nal riots and there had been only one instance where the police had been 
compelled to open fire. He declared that Hindu officers were treated most justly 
and fairly by the Bengal Government. The Chief Minister had written to four 
apers in Calcutta, inviting them to single out a single instance where po hare 
ad been done to any Hindu officer of the Government. None of the 
papers had the courage, declared the Home Minister, to come forward with a 
single instance. An important speaker on the Opposition side to-day was Mr. 
Nausher Ali, ex-Minister, who raised a constitutional point that the Minis 
had not yet announced their decision on the resolution of the Aseembly pas 
eight months ago on the percentage question, and that the alternative left to 
e Ministry was either to accept that resolution or to reject it or get it rescin- 
ded or to resign. The House at this stage adjourned till Monday, the 20th. March, when 
the Government was severely criticised for its failure to effect adequate 
reduction of expenditure in the administration of Police Departments in the 
course of a debate on the Oppositioa’s cut motion in connection with the demand 
for grant of a sum of Rs. 9 14,58,000 for expenditure under the head “Police” 
moved by the Hon’ble Khwaja sir Nazimuddin. In his speech, Sir Nazimuddin 
drew a picture of Secret Societies and Rovolutionary parties which, in his 
Opinion, still remained in existence and intact and were a8 well organised to-day 
as ever they were, probably better. He said that the declared aim of those 
societies was rebellion, to be followed by social revolution. Though ostensibly 
in the ranks of the aa hoe they were no followers of Congress and they were 
no followers of the of non-violence. 
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The best contribution in to-day’s debate came from $j Narendra Narayan 
Chakrabarty (Congress) who in his clezant Bengali and masterly style kept the 
House spell-bound for about half and hour, that the Police Department ought to 
have a smaller sum provided for it this year, in view of the non-release of Detenus 
and State prisoners and a number of political prisoners. 


About half a dozen cut motions were moved by the Opposition. The cut 
motions sought to raise a discussion about the “abnormally high expenditure in the 
Police Department, “the alleged inefficiency of the Department”, and to urge a 
change in the present system of recruitment and administration of the Police 
Department. Mr. J. G. Kennedy (European Group) thanked the Home Minister for 
appraising the public with the state of affuirs in this province and said that the 

vernment must act fearlessly and expose the designs of those who were poisoning 
the minds of the youth, the peasants and the industrial woikers with an insidious 
propaganda of hatred and contempt for all established forms of law and _ order. 
ext day, the 22nd. March, the Police Budyet was passed, 135 members voting 
for and 75 avainst the demand. The demand of the government for Rs. 74,09,000 
under the head ‘Administration of Justice’ was also taken up for consideration and 
passed by the House without any division. Cut motions relating to these two 
demands were all lost without division and the House then adjourned. 


An adjournment motion was souzht to be moved by Mr. Shib Nath Banerjee 
for discussing the situation arising out of the hunger-strike resorted to by 125 
workers of the Radhakissen Jute Mills, Belur. The Speaker ruled it as out of order, 
as the mover failed to indicate the responsibility of the Government in this connexion. 


28rd. MARCH :—Trenchant criticisms were levelled against the i ceo policy 
of the Government to-day by way of cut motions moved against the demand for a 
rant of Rs. 34,14,000 for expenditure under the head ‘Irrigation,’ moved by the 
on’ble Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar. All the cut motions were 
negatived without division and the House sanctioned the entire demand for grant 
moved by the Maharaja. The House also sanctioned a sum of Rs. 1,50,78,000 for 
expenditure under the head ‘Civil Works’ moved by the Hon’ble Maharaja. The 
Assembly had a very dull sitting to-day and the debates on the cut motions were 
atill more dull and uninteresting. Next day, the 24th. March, the House sanctioned 
without any cut the entire demand of Rs. 20,358,000 for expenditure under the 
head ‘Provincial Excise,’ moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Prasanna Deb Ratkut. Only 
two cut-motions, one by Mr. Biren lranath Majumdar and the other by Mr. Magbul 
Hossain (Krishak Praja) were moved and in both these cut motions the failure of 
the Government to introduce prohibition in the province was severely criticised. 
‘lhe cut motion of Mr, Majumdar was negatived without any division while the cut- 
motion of Mr. Hossain was pressed to a division and was lost by 67 ayvainst 108 
votes. The House later sanctioned the entire demand for prant of Rs. 21,12,000 for 
expenditure under the head “General Administration-Debt Conciliation”, moved by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick. Next ve! the 25th, March, voting on 
Budget demands concluded and the remaining demands for grants under minor heads 
were passed without any cut. The otherwise dull proceedings of the day were 
enlivened when charges and counter-charges were exchanged between Labour members 
and the Labour Minister. Two Labour members, Mr. Shtbnath Banerjee and Mr. 
Ntharendu Dutt Majumdar, who participated in the discussion that was raised by 
the former on the question of grants to labour welfare organisations, charged the 
Labour Minister with spreading communalism in labour areas through his agents and 
with attempte to establish rival communal unions witha view to crushing the growing 
labour movement in the province. The Labour Minister replied that if anybody was 
responsible for the spread of the communal spirit in the labour areas, it was 
who ‘ posed as Labour leaders.” The Minister stoutly denied that any money from 
the Labour Welfare Fund was spent for any other purpose than labour welfare work. 


CaLcuTra MuncpL. BrILL—Conaress WALK-OUT 


27th. MARCH :—The Assembly held a brief sitting to-day. After question hour, 
Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal (Congress) enquired of the Speaker if it was a fact that 
Congress members of the select committee on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill had walked out as rh Sat ainst the ‘uncompromising attitude’ of other mem- 
bers of the committee. The Speaker said that he had no information in the matter. 
He would, however, make an enquiry. The Congreas members in the select committee, 
it was stated, had been demanding an increase in the number of general seats on a 
population basis. When the committee met on Monday morning, they were understood 
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to have been informed that the Coalition Party members were not agreeable to any 
increase in the number of general seats. The Congress members present, thereupon, 
it was understood, walked out of the meeting. Forty-six seats had been provided for 
the general constituencies in the present Bill, with seven of them reserved for the 
Scheduled Caste. 


The House sanctioned without any cut the supplementary budget estimates 
amounting to Rs. 31,19,000 for the year 1938-1939 including the grant of a sum of 
Rs. 6,50,000 for famine relief. 


Poor & UNEMPLOYED RELIEF BILL 


98th. MARCH :—The Bengal Rural Poor and Unemployed Relief Bill, 1939, as 
passed by the Bengal Council on February 20, 1939, was passed by the Assembly 
to-day ater a discussion of about two hours with certain amendments. The object 
of the Bill inter alia was to set up a machinery for keeping regular records of 
distressed and unemployed persons in the rural areas and requiring each Union 
Board to collect and maintain the statistics of the poor and unemployed in differ- 
ent areas. It also provided to establish a nucleus of fund through collection of 
voluntary subscription and contribution from District Boards and Government out 
of which the distressed and the poor in each area might be given some relief. 


The point as to whether the very fact of the introduction of a Money Bil) in 
the Upper House constituted an infringement of the rights and privileges of the 
Tower House, even if the Upper House might have subsequently changed the 
character of the Bill, so that it no longer remained a Finance Bill, was raised by 
the hon. the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Aztzul Haque, when the Assembly was 
about to take into consideration the Bill. The Speaker said that while he was 
anxious to safeguard the rights and privileges of this House, he was not at the 
same for doing anything that might make the relationship between the two Houses 
strained, especially at the stage of Parliamentary Government in this province. 
What he had decided, therefore, was to refer the constitutional point he had 
raised to the Committee of Privileges of the House and if the Committee recommen- 
ded any action, to make their recommendations applicable in regard to any such 
Bill in future. In the meantime, without making it a constitutional precedent, 
as a special circumstance as being the first instance of its kind, he would ask 
the House to proceed with the consideration of the Bill. 


NON-OFFICIAL BILLs DISCUSSED 


_ 298th. MARCH:—The Bengal Jute Bill, 1937, which sought to fix a minimum 
price of jute at Rs. 1U per maund and compulsory restriction of growing it, 
was rejected by 88 to 55 to-day, the Coalition members en bloc opposing the measure. 
The Bengal Medical Amendment Bill 1937, sponsored by Mr. Anukul Chandra 
Das (Scheduled Caste), making provision for ane away with certain disabilities 
of the unregistered medical practitioners and enabling them to get their names 
entered in the Register of ‘Registered Practitioners,’ decided to be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion by December 31, 1939. 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1937, moved by Moulavi Abdul 
Hakim, was sent for eliciting public opinion by March 31, 1939, and the Bengal 
Municipal (Amendmend) Bill, 1937, moved by Rat Harendra Nath Choudhurs 
was also sent for the pur pose of eliciting public opinion by March 31, 1939. With 
the consideration of the above Bills, the non-official business concluded to-day. 


THE FINANCE Bitz 1939 (contTD.) 


80th. MARCH :—By 106 against 69 votes, the Assembly to-day passed the 
Bengal Finance Bill, which sought to impose an ungraduated tax of Rs. 30 on 
all professions, trades, callings and as ments, exempting persons who did not 
pay incometax. The provisions of the Bill are to come into effect from April 1 
939. Mr. Dhtrendra Nath Dutt (Congress) moved an amendment urging that 
the tax should be imposed on incomes exceeding Rs. 3,000 a year. The amend- 
ment was negatived by 113 against 76 votes, Anglo-Indian members also votin 
with the Opposition. About a dozen other Opposition amendments, some 
them seeking to reduce the tax, were negatived without a division. 


OFFICIAL Bitis DiscusseD 


8ist. MARCH :—The Assembly dealt to-day with three Government Bills, one of 
which was passed, the second referred to a Select Committee and the third was 
under consideration when the House adjourned. The Calcutta Municipal (Amend- 
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ment and Validation) Bill, 1939, which was passed by ‘the House, validated the 
Government order passed earlier extending the life of the Calcutta Corporation by 
one year, with a view to enabling the next elections to the Corporation to be hel 
under the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, which is due to be considered by 
the Assembly next week and also effecting some changes in a certain section of the 
resent Calcutta Municipal Act, empowering the Local Government to extend the 
ife of the Corporation for a term or terms not exceeding one year in the aggregate. 
The Bill was introduced by the hon. Mr. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, on b 
of the hon. Nawab Khwaja Habidullah Bahadur, Minister for Socal Self-Govt. 


The Bengal a, eT Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, introduced by the 
hon. Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick, sought to remedy certain defects in the present 
Debtors Act. It was referred toa Select Committee. 


The House was considering the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, 
introduced by the hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, which sought to introduce 
certain changes in the existing Tenancy Act in the matter of aland-lord’s claim for 
an increase in rent, when the Assembly adjourned till the 8rd. April. 


BENGAL MONEY-LENDERS BILL 


8rd. & 4th. APRIL :—The hon. Nawab Musharaff Hossain moved that the 
Bengal Money-Lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration. The Bill, as it nee from the Select Committee, was given a 
mixed reception on the tloor of the House. Mr. D. P. Khattan, representative of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, said that when the Bill had been originally introduced 
by the Government, it was like a useful horse and when it emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, it was like a ferocious tiger. According to Mr. Khaitan, the Select Com- 
mittee had changed the fundamental character of the measure. Opposing the motion 
for consideration, Mr. W. C. Werdsworth, on behalf of the Euro Group, ur ed 
that the Bill should be recommitted to the Select Committee. He maintained that 
the measure would give a deathblow to co-operative credit in Bengal. Mr. Abdul 
Bart (Ministerialist Party) supported the motion for consideration and said that the 
Bill would goa long way in affording protection to the agriculturists, who were 
hard oppressed ob Port Bua and capitalists. Next day, the 4th. April, the 
Hon’ble Speaker, Mr. Aztzul Hug, gave his ruling, regarding the question raised by 
Mr. D. P. Khattan, to the effect that the provincial legislature was not competent 
to legislate in relation to banks, corporations or promissory notes and_ therefore 
some of the provisions of the Bengal "Money Lenders Bill were beyond the powers 
of any provincial legislatures. The Speaker held that this Assembly was fully com- 
petent to legislate on money lending and to include banks, corporations or promissory 
notes in dealing with money-lending and money-lenders. The Speaker added that 
his remarks were only ahout the general aspects of the bill and there were probably 
some provisions in the bill which looked as if the House was trenching into regions 
where it had no right to go. But this might be discussed at alater stage when the 
Specific issues would be taken into consideration. After the Speaker's ruling, the 
amendment moved, on behalf of the European Group, by Mr. Curtis Miller for 
recommitting the Bill to a Select Committee was Jost without a division, The 
amendment was supported by the Independent Nationalist Party. The amendments 
standing in the name of several members of the Congress Party were not moved. 
Mr. Whitehead (European Group), supporting the amendment, moved on behalf of 
his party for recommitting the Bill to a Select Committee, criticised the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee for including ‘promissory notes’, ‘banks’ and trading 
corporations.’ The Speaker contended that the Bill would give a death-blow to the 
co-operative credit in Bengal, After Mr. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, had spoken, 
Nawab Musharaff Hossatn explained the various provisions of the BHI] and asked 
the european Soup to withdraw their amendment. The Chief Minister, Mr. 4. K. 
Fazlul Hug assured the European Group that their view-points would receive due 
consideration at the hands of the Government. He also assured members belong- 
ing to other parties, that the Government would carefully consider their view-points 
alsoas reflected in the large number of amendments tabled by them. He told the 
House that although the Government in consultation with the Coalition Party 
(supporters of the Government) had brought forward this Bill in response to the 
popular demand for protecting the poor peasants and agriculturists against the 
excessive rates of interest charged by money-lenders, they were quite prepared to 
consider the view-points of every section the House. Although the ition 
Party were in a majority in the House, they were not unmindful of their respon- 
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sibility towards the minorities in the House. The House agreed to take the Bill 
into consideration, The amendment of the European Group was lost without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 


BenGAL OFFICIAL RECORDS Biny, 1939 


Sth. APRIL :—The Assembly to-day accepted the motion of Poy Harendra 
Nath Chowdhury (Congress) for circulating the Bengal Official Records Bill 1939, 
which sought to penalise unauthorised publication of official records, for the porno 
of eliciting public opinion thereon by May 5, 1939. Dr. Nalinakhya Sanyal, 
opposing the motion of the Premier, sponsor of the Bill, characterised the Bill as 
‘the blackest of the black bills’ that the black cabinet under the present Premier 
could conceive. He added that the Official Records Bill had been one of the 
most ill-conceived measures because it sought to cut away the very root of democracy. 
The Premier, in reply, stated that within the two years the publications were 
not meant for helpful criticism but with a very mischievous purpose, namely to 
discredit the action of the Government. It was with a view to penalise such publi- 
cations that the Government had brought in this Bill. 


In the statement of the object of the Bill 1t had been stated that a growin 
tendency had been noticed bothin the Press and the platform to give unauthoriser 
currency to the contents of unpublished State documents. The tendency had 
rendered imperative the necessity of taking legislative measure to suppress the 
dissemination in the Press and on_ the platform of the contents of unpublished 
records of the Government uuless after due authorisation. 


BENGAL AMUSEMENT TAx AMEND. BILL 


6th. APRIL :—Following an expression used by Moulana Mozammel Huq 
(Coalition) in course of his speech in support of a circulation motion relating to 
the Bengal Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1939, the Congress en bloc, the 
Krishak Proja Party and a few members of the Independent Scheduled Caste Part 
retired asa protest against the language used. Subsequently, Mr. Abdul Bari are 
an amendment tothe motion for circulation asking that the bill be taken up for 
consideration until April 20. This was accepted and the House adjourned till the 
17th. April when it adjourned again without transacting any business, condoling 
the death of 8}. Birendra Nath Mazumdar, a member of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly who was killed in the railway accident in Majdia. 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL AMEND. BILL (CONTD.) 


18th. APRIL :—Consideration of the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill as 
reported by the Select Committee of 17 members was taken up to-day. The consi- 
deration, however, was limited to motions moved by the opysitionists mainly propo- 
sing for recommittal of the Bill to a select committee. The motions were, however, lost 
and the motion of the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, the s,onsor of the bill, that the bill 
as recommended by the select committee be taken into consideration was passed 
without division. The report of the select committee stated that the bill dealing with 
the electorate had not been altered to the extent of requiring republication. Note 
of dissents were expressed by all the Congress members and Maharaj Kumar of 
Burdwan, Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar and Mrs. Hastna Mw shed. Next day. the 19th. 
April, the Assembly adjourned without transacting business as a mark of respect to 
the memory of Mr. Manoranjan Banerjee, a member of the Congress Party, who died 
yesterday from injuries sustained in the railway collision at Majdia on Monday. 


_ 20th. APRIL :—Angry scenes were witnessed to-day over the adjournment 
motion tabled by Mr. Sasanka Sehkar Sanyal relating to a speech delivered by the 
Chief Mintster at the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference held in Calcutta 
where the Chief Minister was reported to have made obscrvation about oppression of 
Muslims by Congress and Hindu Governments. In course of the discourse, Dr. 
Nalinaksha Sanyal made a remark, which he was asked to withdraw by the Speaker, 
when he replied that by this the Speaker would be helping the other side. The 
Speaker took strong. exception to it but subsequently he accepted the unqualified 
apology offered by Dr. Sanyal. He also ruled the motion out of order. 


The House next_adopted the following resolution moved by Khan Bahadur 
Mahomed Ali of the Coalition Party :—“The Assembly is of opinion that the Secretary 
of State for India be moved to reduce the scale of pay for all new entrants to the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service.” 
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RESOLUTION ON CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


Next, the Assembly considered a resolution moved by Mr. Mf. D. Abdul Fazal 
of the Krishak Praja Party, urging that the Government of Bengal should request the 
Government of India to forward to his Majesty’s Government the expression of opinion 
of the Assembly, that the Government of India Act of 1935 should be replaced by a 
Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise. 
Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, explaining the Government position in the matter, 
said that they would not take part in the debate, nor express their opinion on it, 
because this was not a matter which one concerned this Government nor one 
within their control. The Coalition Party (Ministerialist Party) and the European 
Group opposed the resolution, while the Congress Party and the Krishak Praja Party 
and the Independent Scheduled Caste Party suppo it. The resolution was nega- 
tived by 76 against 68 votes. 


2ist. APRIL :—Majdia Railway disaster was the subject matter of a resolution 
to-day. Allegations of negligence and inefficiency of the internal administration of 
the Railway department were made by the members of the House. A resolution to 
the effect moved by Mr. Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy was passed unanimously with an 
amendment of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal. 


Earlier the House passed certain amendments made by the Bengal Legislative 
Council in connection with the i coe Tanks Improvement Bill. e House also 
passed the resolution moved by Mr. Jamizuddin Khan, relating to trade and commerce 
within the province in drugs, medicines and biological products etc. which were 
among the matters enumerated in the Provincial islative List by an Act of the 
Federal Legislature. The House then adjourned till May 1. 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL AMEND. BILL (CONTD.) 


Ist. to 11th. MAY :—The compromise formula evolved by the Ministry in regard 
to the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was announced on the floor of the Assem- 
bly, when the Bill came up for consideration clause by clause on the 1st. May. Accor- 
ding to this formula, the number of nominated seats have becn reduced from ten to 
eight. One of the two seats thus available has been added to the number of the gene- 
ral constituency seats, which will thus be 46, instead of 47, as provided in the 
original Bill. e total number of the elected seats will, therefore, be 85 instead of 
84. Seven seats were originally reserved for the Scheduled Caste community in the 

eneral constituency, while out of the eight nominated seats, four have been reserved 
or nomination from the Scheduled Caste community. Thus the total number of 
members of the Corporation, including Aldermen, will be 98 instead of 99, as proposed 
in the original Bill. This formula was embodied in a number of amendments moved 
in the Assembly by Mr. K. Shahabuddin, Chief whip of the Coalition Ministerialist 
Party. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, asked the Government 
to declare the policy underlying the amendments that had been moved by Mr. Shaha- 
buddin. Mr. Bose also wanted to know from the Government on what basis the new 
figures suggested in the amendments had been arrived at, whether they had arrived at 
those figures on the basis of population of the different communities or on some other 
considerations. The hon. Mr. A, K. Fazlul Hug, Premier, replying. said that if Mr. 
Shahabuddin’s amendments were accepted, in a Corporation of 93 councillors, as many 
as 47 would be coming through general electorates, or in other words, the Government 
ad given a majority to the general electorates so far as the entire body of councillors 
was concerned. The Government had decided to increase the number of the elected 
councillors from 84 to 85. The Government had not, therefore, reduced the tee 
community, namely, the Hindus, to a minority community. The Government 
iven them sufficient scope to capture most of the seats of the general constituency. 
ey had given 3 seats to the Scheduled Castes, so that, with other seats the Hindu 
representation might be more than 50 per cent of the whole House. All those Hindu 
members might not perhaps belong to the Congress, but the Government wanted that 
all shades of political opinion should be represented in the Corporation. Six Oppo- 
sition amendments were moved which sought to increase the number of elected seats. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Hem Chandra Naskor, Leader of the Independent 
Scheduled Caste Party, suggesting that the number of elected seats be in 
from 84 to 100, was rejected by 116 votes to 62, Next day, the 2nd. May, a protest 
against what was characterised as “indecent hurry” on the part of the Government to 
rush the Bill through the legislature was registered oy the Opposition. As many as 
a dozen amendments were before the House. One of these amendments was a 
notice one moved by Mr. K. Shahabuddin, Chief Whip of the Government, who 
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wanted to increase the number of elected members in the Corporation from 84 to 85. 
Another of the amendments moved by Mr. Shahabuddin related to the number of 
councillors to be nominated by the Government. According to the provisions of the 
existing Act, 10 councillors are nominated by the Government and this provision has 
been kept intact in the amending Bill. Mr. Shahabuddin’s amendment proposed to 
reduce the number of councillors to be nominated by the Government from 10 to 8. 
The other 10 amendments were moved by the Opposition to the short notice amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Shahabuddtn, regarding the number of councillors to be nomi- 
nated by the Government. Mr. J. C. Gupta, Chief Whip of the Congress Party, 
moved an amendment suggesting that the number of councillors to be nominated by 
the Government be reduced to one, the Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
being the one councillor to be thus nominated. The other amendments also sought to 
reduce the number of nominatad councillors. The House eventually passed, without 
a division, Mr. Shahabuddin’s amendment raising the number of elected councillors 
from 84 to 85. 


A protest that the Bill was being rushed through was made bY the Oppo- 
sition ee closure was moved by a member of the Ministerialist Party during 
the discussion of the twelve amendments. The Opposition maintained that as it 
was a very important Bill and as there were nany members willing to partici- 
pate in the ‘lebate on the question of nomination, discussion in the matter 
should not be stopped. The Ministerialist Party maintained that these tactics 
were being adopted by the Opposition to delay the Bull. The hon. Speaker said 
that he would allow such of the Opposition members to address the House as 
had moved amendments, but had not had opportunity to speak on the amend- 
ments. Two Opposition speakers then addressed the House, one of them was 
still on his legs, when the House adjourned till Sgiane de next, the 4th. May, 
‘when, against strong protests of the Congress and Krishak Proja Party, Clauses 
3 & 4 of the Bill with the amendments of Mr. K Shahabuddin, were rassed. 
Clause 3 related to the provision for 10 nominated councillors while Clause 4 

roposed 4 seats to be reserved for scheduled caste to be returned by joint electorate. 
By Mr. Sahabuddin’s amendment the number of nominated seats were reduced 
from 10 to 8 and the words (backward classes) were omitted. By the passin 
of Clause 4 the joint electorate system introduced by the late Sir Surendra Na 
Banerjee with reservation of seats for Mohammedans was given a go by and _ the 
present Bill had changed it to a separate clectorate with three more additional 
seats for the Mohammedans. The House divided on Clauses 3 & 4 for 6 times, the 
Opposition strength reached the maximum at 81 while the Government strength 
never came down to 113. The notable feature in the decision was when the House 
divided on the amendment moved by Dr. Naltnakshya Sanyal to the effect that of 
the 10 councillors to be appointed by the Provincial Government at least 3 should 
be women of whom 1 shall be a Muslim, 1 Hindu and 1 Anglo-Indian or European. 
The amendment in the Original stood in the name of Mrs. Hashina Murshed 
but as she did not move, Dr. Sanyal moved it and while the House divided, Mrs. 
Murshed voted against the amendment. The House was then adjourned till the 
next day, the 5th. May, when closure was passed by the House as modified by an 
amendment moved by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. All the four amendments 
to the clause moved on behalf of the Opposition were negatived. According to 
the modified clause, Muslims will be qualified as electors only of Muslim 
constituencies, Anglo-Indians will be qualified as electors only of Anglo-Indian 
constituencies, and those other than Anglo-Indians and Muslims will be qualified 
as electors of the General constituencies. When the Minister rose to move his 
amendment, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress), on a point of order, said 
that Clause 56, a8 it now stood in the Bill, ou for separate constituencies 
but not for separate exclusive electorates. It created three different kinds o 
constituencies, namely, eral, Muslim and Anglo-Indian, but at the same time, 
it allowed for an elector the option to enrol himself in any one of the three 
constituencies, But, by this last minute amendment, the Government sought to 
take away that right and option of the electors and throw them into water-tight 
compar tmente by setting up communal constituencies. He wanted the Speaker to 
eclare the amendment out of order. The Speaker ruled that the amendment 
was in order. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 8th. May, when it 
further considered the Bill and made quick p s in regard to some of its non- 
contentious clauses. The House, however, divided three times in connection with 
the clauses relating to the distribution of seats in the different wards in the general 
Sonstituencies and the Government proposals were ultimately carried. Next day, 
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the 9th. May, all the attempts of the Congress and the Krishak Proja Party to 
modify the Bill, with regard tothe distmbution and allocation of seats in different 
constituencies proved abortive and the House affirmed the decision of the Bengal 
Government with certain amendments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition party in 
regard to this direction. The alloczaton and distribution of seats in the Oalcutta 
Corporation as now amended by the Assembly by this Bill were characterised b 
the Opposition as wholly unfair and that they betrayed lack of intelligence. 
last minute effort was made by Mr. Shtbnat: Banerjee and Mr. Niharendu Dutta 
Mazumder to modify the Labour constituency but that was not agreed to by the 
House. The distribution of seatsin different constituencies camein for trenchant 
criticism from the Opposition members. As many as six divisions were called 
from the Opposition Benches on different amendment motions regarding the allocation 
of seats. In all the divisions the Government won by a large majority of votes. The 
Krishak Proja Party including Dr. Harendra Nath Mukerjee op the motion of 
Rat Harendra Nath Chaudhury secking to reduce the number of seats from two to 
one in Ward No. 9, Muhammadan Constituencies. The House refused all the amend- 
ments moved by the Jppeon trying to modify the schedule and accepted the amend- 
ments of the Chicf Whip of the Coalition Party, Mr. K. Shahabuddin. The House 
now decided that four seats in Ward Nos. 3, 18, 19, and 28, one seat in each Ward 
would he reserved for the scheduled castes in the general constituencies. Is algo incr- 
eased the number of seats in the general constituencies from 46 to 47. The House 
concluded to-day the discussion of the clauses of the Bill and adjourned till the next- 
day, the 10th. May, when it took ia in the debate on the final reading of the Bill. 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjce ( Meany while opposing the passage of the Bill, 
said that the Government, by passing the Bill, was doing something deliberately which 
was nothing but an outrage on Hindu rights and privileges so far as this city was con- 
cerned. It was quite clear that the attack was not on the Corporation. e inten- 
tion really was that the Progressive Muslims would not be allowed to come in the 
Corporation because the Government were providing separate electorate. Mr. J. N. 
Basu, Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, opposing the Bill, said that instead of 
laying the foundation for unity among the different sections of the people, the 
Government, by means of this Bill, was paving the i for differences and strifes. 
The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister in charge of the Bill, claimed that in this 
Bill they had done no injustice to the Hindus. Mr. W. A. M. Walker, Leader of 
the European Group, supported the passage of the Bill. The Bill, he said, was a 
step in the right direction and he sincerely trusted that the Government would not 
stop but would take further steps to improve matters, so that the administration of 
affairs in the city might be on a par with that of the other large cities in the Empire. 
Mr. Nalint Ranjan Sarkar, Finance Minister, giving his personal views on the Bill 
maintained that the number of the Hindu seats should have been increased to a 

eater extent than what had actually been done in the Bill. But the provisions of the 
Bill were not likely to make much difference in the actual administration of the Cor- 
poration. While he thoroughly understood Hindu feelings in this matter, he felt that the 

itation had been based in part at least on certain fears which might not be real. 

e debate was adjourned till the next day, the 11th. May. when the: Congress Party, 
the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and all the Caste Hindu members of the 
Nationalist Party voted against the Bill. The members of the Krishak Proja Party 
remained neutral. The amending Bill provided separate electorate for the Mahome- 
dans in place of the existing system of joint electorate with reservation of seats. 
Three additional seats have been allotted to the Mahommedan Constituency increasing 
the existing number from 19 to 22. The nominated seats have been reduced from 10 to 
8, Two new constituencies have been created, namely the Anglo-Indian and Labour. 


The total strength of the Council of the Corporation under the amending Bill are 
93 (exclusive of five Aldermen) which have been distributed in the following manner :— 
General Constituency 47 seats, (of which 4 shall be reserved for the Scheduled Caste), 
Mahommedan Constituency—22 seats, Special constituency including Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta Port Commissioners and Calcutta Trades Association—12 seats, 
Labour 2 and Anglo-Indian 2 seate, Nominated seats 8 (of which three shall be 
nominated from the Scheduled caste members). The provision for five Aldermen to 
be elected by the Councillors remains unaltered. 


In opposing the passage of the Bill, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose referred to what 
he termed as the three objectionable features of the Bill, namely, the replacement of 
joint electorate by separate electorate, the perpetuation of the system of nomination 
and the reduction of the Hindu majority to a minority as regards distribution of seate. 
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A from being anti-national and anti-democratic, he said this Bill was op ta 
all reason, to all commonsense, to all justice and fairplay and it was calculated to 

rejudice the growth of civil consciousness and the expansion of civic freedom. Mr. 
Bose cited facts and figures to show that men like the Pent Prime Minister were 
returned to the Calcutta Corporation under the system of joint electorates, under which 
also the percentage of Muslim appointments and grants to Muslim institutions had 
increased by oe aut bounds and it was possible for Muslim candidates to secure 
the largest number of votes among candidates and for a Muslim Mayor to be elected. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bose said, “The noble edifice that the late Sir Surendranath 
Banerjee erected on the foundations of mutual love, mutual toleration and mutual co- 
operation is now sought to be razed to the ground and in its place a miserable struc- 
ture is sought to be raised, based on foundations of mutual suspicion, mutual jealousy 
and mutual unhealthy rivalry. We may lose in this House; I know we are faced 
with that. But I have the hope, the faith, the confidence and the courage to resist 
this Bill and to resist this Act, until it is removed from the Statute Book, which it 
is out to disgrace.”’ 


Winding up the debate, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq said, ‘It is a matter of the 
deepest regret that at this stage, when the curtain is about to fall on the passage of 
this Bill through this House, Mr, Syama Prasad Mookerjee and Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose should think it fit to delivey, what I may call, fighting speeches and particular- 
ly, Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, has challenged to a combat not only the Mus- 
lm members of the Coalition but the thirty million Muslims of Bengal. He has 
referred to us in the most contemptuous language, calling us tin-gods. I reciprocate 
the sentiment in the fullest measure. I can assure him that we shall be able to 
demonstrate what the tin-gods are capable of. If they have thrown out a challenge, 
their challenge would be cheerfully accepted. I want to see the day when the promise 
is going to be realised that they will remove from the Statute Book this Bill, which 
will soon be a lasting law of the land, governing the administration of the city.” 
The Prime Minister then referred to the Lucknow Pact and said, ‘The Lucknow 
Pact was the basis of the first Reforms known as the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
and from 1916 onwards, the Indian Congress—I refuse to call it national at the 
present moment—has not thought it fit to declare from its high pedestal that separate 
electorates should be condemned and the Muslims should not have separate electorates. 
Stressing the necessity of separate electorates, the Prime Minister pointed out that 
the separate electorates had been accepted as essential and necessary for the pu 
of representation of the Muslim community. Not merely the leading Muslims 
throughout India, but leading Hindu politicians had recognised the force of logical 
facts and had admitted that, in the present state in which the Indian society was 
rent asunder by various divisions, separate electorates were the only effective means of 

iving representation to the various communities and various interests. He repeated 

at separate electorates would hold the field unless all the communities, by mutual 
Bereemont, decided that separate electorates should be replaced by any other system 
of representation. “I can declare that atthe present moment, not merely in Bengal, 
but all over India, 99 per cent of the Muslim community want separate electorates,” 
added Mr. Huq. The principle that had to be accepted, said Mr. Br ibe that the 
scheduled castes’ interests must be protected and protected in a way that they them- 


selves wanted their interests to be protected. After all they were the best judges of 
their own interests. 


The Bill was Taso by the Assembly by 128 votes to 65. The Congress Party, 
the Independent Scheduled Caste Party, mem of the Hindu Nationalist Party, 
Mr. Nausher Ali, ex-Minister, and another Muslim member, Mr. Waltur Rahman, 
voted against the paseage of the Bill. Those who up rted it were members of the 
Coalition Party and European group and one Indian Christian member. The Krishak 
Proja Party, consisting mostly of Muslim members, which all along had been working 
with the Opposition, remained neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till the 17th. May. 


THE BencaL Money-Lenpers Binh 


17th. to 25th. MAY :~The Assembly considered the Bengal Money-lenders Bill on 
the 17th. May and gr Hada without taking up the measure. The Speaker said that he 
was adjourning the House in order to enable the members to hold discussions on 
the Bill among themselves, which they had been unable to do in view of the recess. 
Next day, the 18th. May, the House proceeded with consideration of the Bill clause 
clause. 8 first clause, providin that the Bill should come into force on auch da 
ag the oe Government might by notification in the Official Gazette appoint, 
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came in for criticism by the Opposition. An amendment, suggesting that the Bill 
should come into force on the date of its receiving the assent of His Excellency the 
Governor, was negatived by 112 to 72 votes. The hon. Mr. H. 8. Sukrawardy, 
Minister for Labour, moved three short-notice amendments on behalf of the Government 
seeking the exclusion of banks, considered as scheduled ones on Ist January 1939, from 
the purview of the Bill and from the various regulatory measures to which money- 
lenders would have to conform and_ empowering the Government to declare any bank 
to be a notified bank, which would mean that, after such notification, such a bank 
would not come under the various provisions of the Bill, Moving the amendments, 
the Minister panies out that the Bill, as first introduced by the Government, excluded 
all banks. The Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, had included all banks 
within its purview. But, he remarked, there was a large section of opinion in favour of 
the exclusion of scheduled banks from the purview of the measure. The Opposttion 
asked the Government to indicate their attitude to the provisions of the Bill in general, 
in order to help the various sections of the House to come to a decision in regard to 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendments. The Chief Minister pointed out that the Government 
had come to decisions on certain points. But they were, he added, still continuing 
their deliberations, and he hoped to give the House an indication of their attitude on 
the next day. Expressing the Congress view-point, Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sannyal said 
that they were bound by the Congress constitution to help any measure which was 
calculated to help the scaling down of debts ; and from that point of view they had 
welcomed the different provisions of this Bill. But to-day a surprise had been sprung 
upon them by the Government proposing to exclude scheduled banks from the scope 
of the measure. He said that, whatever Mr. Suhrawardy or Mr. Huq might say, 
people outside would understand that the Coalition Party had to surrender themselves 
to the Eupopean Party “to k alive the poor souls of the Ministers.” balay 
the 19th. May, by 116 votes to 68, the Assembly accepted the amendment moved by Mr. 
H. 8. Suhrawardy, excluding the scheduled and notified banks from the purview of 
the Moncy-lenders Bill. The Congress Party and the Independent Scheduled Caste 
Party voted against Mr. cuuewenty amendment, which was supported by the 
Euro Group, the members of the Coalition Party except one, and most of the 
members of the Hindu Nationalist Party. Some amount of heat was imported into 
the discussion when Mr. 4bu Hussain Sircar (Krishak Froia) while opposing the 
Government amendment, remarked that it now appeared that Mr. Suhrawardy was 
the keeper of the conscience of the Coalition Party. The Chief Mintster intervened, 
and remarked that it had been decided by the Cabinet and the Coalition Party to 
conduct the discussion in a spirit of Spon (Question from Opposition benches : 
Compromise with whom ?) But that day and the previous day attacks had heen 
made on the Cabinet and the Coalition party, and now he would like to warn Mr. 
Sircar that if such attacks were made, they knew how to repel them, and how to level 
counter-attacks (Applause from the Coalition benches). e House then adjourned 
till Monday, the 22nd. May, when it ig tie by 106 to 60 votes, the Government 
amendment excluding co-operative societies, life insurance companies, mutual insurance 
companies, provident insurance societies, and provident societies from the 
urview of the Bill. The Congress, the Krishak Proja and the Independent 
heduled Caste Parties voted against the Government amendment. who 
supported the amendment included members of the Coalition Party, the 
European group and the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Anglo-Indian members, 
Next day, the 28rd. May, the House discussed the short notice amendment of 
Mr. H. 8. Sukrawardy seeking to exclude the ‘Loans advanced for the purchase 
or construction of a House’ from the operation of the Bill. Along with it was 
also taken up the amendment of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal fixing the rate of 
interest on such loans and restricting the loans advanced by the Building Societies. 
The House was apparently confused over the matter and the Speaker adjourned 
the House. In this connection the Speaker observed that the business of the 
House was ‘progressing very slowly. He suggested that it would be better to 
adjourn the House for two days so that the Government might come to a decision, with 
regard to the difficult clauses. That would, he thought, would expedite the con- 
sideration of the bill. Afterall, this was a strain on the department. Mr. 4, 8. 
Suhrawardy replied that he would place the Government view on the next day 
the 24th. May, when it was explained on behalf of the Government that had 
pase ee the amend mente that they wanted to move. But the 
ernment would like to bring fresh amendments or modify the ones given 
notice of in the light of criticisms made on the floor of the House, 7 io 
toa Bill of such a complicated najure. The House then till the next day, 
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the 26th. May, when after further discussion, the house ted the amendment of 
Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy to the effect that in clause 2 (19) after word “proceeding” the 
following be inserted, namely “instituted or filed on or after the first day of January 
1939, or pending on that date,” Much heat was generated over this question of 
extending the scope of the Bill, the opps ion was mainly on the ground that 
it would cause hardship on a certain class of money-lenders who had not rushed 
to the court with the motive of avoiding the effect of the bill and some also 
pleaded that the meaning of the word “proceeding” unless clearly stated was vague 
and might result disaster. 

THe Ben@aL FINANCE Bru 1939 (conrp.) 


26th. MAY :—The Bengal Finance Bill, 1939 as amended ie Upper House, 
came in for consideration to-day. It may be recalled that the gal Finance Bill 
was passed by the Assembly on 30th March, 1939. Thereupon it was sent to the 
Legislative Council (Upper House). The Upp House passed the said Bill on May 
12, 1939 with two amendments in Section 7 and 9 regarding the framing of rules 
for exempting a person or a class of pane, from the payment of the tax under 
that Act. tion 7 of the original Bill provides that the Provincial Government 
may prescribe exemption of any person or class of persons from the operation of 
that act, but the Upper House passed an amendment to the effect that the provin- 
cial Government may frame rules subject to the approval of the provincial legis- 
lature for the exemption of any person or class of persons from the operation of 
that act, or the remission, in whole or in part, of the tax payable under that act 
by any person or class o sons. The Upper House also made an amendment 
in co Ate ~ origin et eg provides Raced the Let 
ma e rules for carrying ou é purposes 0 s act but the Upper House 
added that the Provincial Government may ‘after previous publication’ make such 
rules. The amendments of Mr. Biswas were lost without division and the amend- 
ments passed by the Council were accepted by the House. 


THe BENGAL MONEY-LENDERS BILL (CONTD.) 


26th. MAY to 2nd. JUNE :—The House then resumed the discussion of the Bengal 
re ae Bill. The House made a considerable progress with regard to Clause 
2 of the Bill which dealt with definition of capital, interest, loan etc. A large 
number of amendments were moved by the ys vam members but all of them 
were lost. The House accepted amendments . Suhrawardy with regard to the 
definition of Company. Co-operative Sovieties, Insurance Company, Co-operative Life 
Insurance Society. Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) moved the following 
amendment “That a widow or a fatherless minor whose total advances in loans do not 
exceed the sum of Rx. 500/- is not a money-lender”. On the assurance of Mr. Suhraward 
that he would phe oda pr consider the motion further discussion was postponed. 
The House stood adjourned till Monday next, the 20th. May, when it Si rae of seven 
clauses. According to the provisions agreed to by the House, a person will have to take 
out a licence from the Government for carrying on the business of money-lending. 
Such a licence will be valid throughout the province for a period of three years 
and will be issued by the Provincial Government on payment of Rs. 15 as fee for 
each licence. Consideration of the controversial question, whether commercial loans 
should be brought within the speed of the Bill or not, was postponed to a later 
date on the suggestion of the Government. The House then adjourned till the next 
day, the 80th. May, when by 86 votes to 17, it accepted the Government amendment 
excluding commercial loans from the purview of the Dill. The a 28 Party 
and three members of the Coalition Party remained neutral. Those who 
voted st the amendment included the members of the Krishak Proja 
and the Independent Scheduled Caste Party. On the next day, the 1st. June, the 
ouse made a considerable progress when it disposed of clauses 15 to 24 relating to the 
court’s power to cancel a licence, no compensation for cancellation or suspension 
licence, disqualification of a person whose licence has been suspended 
or cancelled, licence fees and poe recoverable as public demands 
and offences in respect of licences. The House discussed fully two important 
clattees namely a ae to de = gat at no sch rige On ba nett 
» te 2nd. e, the queation e in wW & morey-ien 
wilt be reqhired to keep his books of account Was “decided. After discussion, the 
hon. Mr. #. 8. Suhrawardy’s ‘amendment providing that a money-lender could 
keep his books of account in penal or in English was carried by to & votes, 
the Congtéess arid the Krishak y opposing the amendment. Dr. Nalinakshya 
Sanyai's’ (Congress) amendment urging that « money-lender should be permitted 
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to keep his books of account in any language he liked was lost without a division. 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendment suggesting that the statement of the conditions of 
the loan at the time of advance and annual statement of accounts to be submitted 
by the lender to the borrower, might be written either in Bengali or in 
glish as the borrower might desire, was passed. A Congress party amend- 
ment that such statements should be in the language of the borrower was rejected. 
The House then adjourned till June 15 next. 
15th. to 27th. JUNE :—The Assembly reassembled on the 15th. June to resume 
consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill and adjourned till the next day, after a 
brief sitting, as the Government wanted time to arrive ata decision in regard toa 
clause relating to interest. Next day, the 16th. June, it disposed of some more amend- 
ments with regard to Clauses 31, 32 and 33. Progress was not however satisfactory 
as the Government could not come to any decision with respect to certain 
amendments to these clauses moved by the opposition. The House then adjourned 
till Tuesday next, the 20th. June, when by an amendment moved by Mr. H. 8. 
Suhrawardy, a provision was made regarding the unsecured loan for annual 
instalments for possible extension of time for 20 years and decree without 
interest was to apply only to unsecured loans before the commencement ot the 
Act so that future loan might be given without a danger of having the realisa- 
tion held up, for a period of years. Another provision was made which provided 
that in case there was any failure to pay the instalments the court might give 
time for the payment of the instalments which should not be less than one year, 
if the court found that the failure had been due to circumstances beyond the 
control of the debtor and that it was necessary that the debtor should be given 
time to collect the money till the harvest. The House was then considering the 
question of penalties to be inflicted if the loan which had been described as 
commercial was found to be not commercial loan. Mr. Suhrawardy said that 
the Government had made this provision very stringent. They did not want the 
law to be evaded. The House was considering this when it was adjourned. 
On the, 24nd. June, a vital part of the Bill, namely clause 28, laying down that 
the rate of interest should not exceed 8 and 10 cent per annum simple, in the 
case of secured and unsecured loans respectively, giving the rate of interest so 
proposed retrospective effect and extending the “rule of damdupat” to apply to 
interest already paid or included in any decree, came up for consideration. The 
Government did not move any amendment to the clause of the Bill, as reported 
by the Select Committee. As many as 19 amendments were, however, moved to 
the Clause by members belonging to the Congress Party, the Krishak Proja Party, 
the European Group, the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Independent Group. 
The amendments moved by Congress members wanted to lay down a lower 
rate of interest both in respect of secured and unsecured loans than that 
provided in the Bill. The amendments moved by the Krishak Proja Party 
members wanted to lower the rate of interest still further. The amendments 
moved by Mr. D. P, Khattan (Independent), representing the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, wanted to give a rate of interest a than that proposed in the 
bill, opposed the application of the “rule of damdupat” to past transactions, 
desired to make provision for payment of compound interest which has been 
altogether abolished by the Bill and urged restriction of the provisions of the 
Bill regarding the rate of interest and application of the “Rule of Damdupat” 
to future transactions only. The amendment moved on behalf of the European 
Group opposed the giving of retrospective effect to the provision of the Bill 
regarding the rate of interest. The amendment moved by Mr. J. N. Basu 
indu Nationalist Party) desired to make provision for compound interest, The 
ate on these amendments, which lasted nearly three hours and in which about 
a dozen speakers representing different parties took part, was adjourned till the 
next day, the 28rd. June, when all non-official amendments demanding lower rates 
of intereat than 8 to 10 per cent pe annum simple for secured and unsecured 
loans ively as proposed in the Bill and opposing the application of the 
rule of “damdupat” and retrospective effect to the proposed rate of interest and 
urging the levy of compound interest were rejected by the House In o g 
the amendmente, the hon. Mr. H. 8. Sukrawardy, Labour Minister, told the 
European group, which had opposed retrospective legislation, that the Government 
realised that retrospective effect given to law was bad in principle and that the 
Government were justified in thin case because, the conditions of the people in 
this Province were such that without retrospective application, there was no 
possible hope of saving the people from the clutches of the money-lendera, 
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The House then adjourned till Monday, the 26th. June, when it finished consideration — 
of all amendments to all the clauses of the Bill. The most important clause which 
was discussed to-day and which evoked controversial discussions empowers the court 
to reopen all transactions in connection with money-lending unreasonably closed or 
adjusted for a period of twelve Pea previous to the passing of this Act and reopen 
any decrees ina suit, to which this clause applies, which was not fully satisfied by the 
ist of January 1939 and provides, that if anything has been paid or allowed on account 
of or after the Ist of January 1939 in respect of the liability, the court shall order the 
lender to repay any sum which the court considers to be repayable in respect of that 
sum. The Sub-Section providing for refund after the lst of January 1939 was Oppo” 
sed by the Congress Party, which moved an amendment urging its deletion. 
Congress amendment was lost by 8 to 30 votes, the European group remaining 
neutral. The Congress Party also ieee the giving of retrospective effect to the 
provisions of the clause in respect of the court not fully satisfied by the Ist of J ae 
1939. Reassembling on the next day, the 27th. June, the Assembly passed the Bill 
without any opposition. Explaining that the Congress party did not propose to obs- 
truct the passage of the Bill, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose pointed out that the attitude 
of his Party towards the Bill was one of co-operation. The Congress Party sup- 
ported certain provisions of the Bill which were consistent with the Congress policy 
and principle. Such a Bill would lose its utility without provisions for cheap credit 
facilities which must be provided by the State. The Speaker regretted that in the 
matter of supply of cheap credit facilities, there was nothing so far to the credit of 
the Bengal Government. Mr. Bose further explained that his Party did not see 
eye to eye with the Government or with the European group in the matter of distinc- 
tion that had been made in the Bill between banks and banks, in regard to some of 
the penalty clauses and also in regard to some of the pcs 3H provisions. 
Mr. #. 8, Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, who piloted the Bill, claimed that 
the Bill was going to do real good to the poor and down-trodden pope of this 
Province. As regards the Opposition criticism of discrimination between banks and 
banks, Mr. Suhrawardy pointed out that the scheduled banks which had been 
excluded from the operation of the Bill were Indian Banks with Indian capital. He 
repudiated the suggestion made by the Leader of the Opposition that the Government 
had not taken steps for the purpose of establishing rural credit. He pointed out that 
they were aire the co-operative credit societies. The Minister told the House 
that when the Assembly would meet next, the Government would be in a position to 
pce before the House a well considered scheme for rehabilitating the rural credit. 

he main provisions of the present Bill are, that the lender is required to take licence 
from the Government for carrying on the business of money-lending after such date, 
not less than six months after the commencement of this Act, as the Provincial 
Government shall. by notification in the Official Gazette appoint in this behalf. Com- 
pound interest is totally abolished and the maximum rate of interest recoverable from 
a borrower is reduced to eight per cent per annum for secured and ten per cent per 
annum for unsecured loans irrespective of whether such interest accrues before or 
after the commencement of the Act. The Bill provides for the application of the rule 
of “Damdupat” and gives retrospective effect to the rate of interest prescribed and to 
the application of the rule of ‘“Damdupat.” 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL AMEND. BILL (CONTD.) 


28th, JUNE :—The Calcutta Municipal iene bal Bill 1939, which had been 
passed by the Council with two amendments on Wednesday morning was returned to 
the Assembly, when it met this evening. The House will take up consideration of these 
two amendments when the House re-assembles on July 6 next. 


CaLcutta Potice AMEND. BILL 


The Assembly next passed the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill 
1939 in the form in which it had emerged from the Upper House, where it was intro- 
duced by the hon. Sir Khwaja Nazimuddin, Home Minister, on behalf of the Govt. 
The Bill provides that the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta, by anorder in writing, 
can depute one or more police officers below the rank of head constable or other persons 
to attend any public meeting to take down the proceedings of euch meeting if in the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Police the meeting is likely to promote sedition or 
saffection or to cause a disturbance of the public peace and tranquillity. The House 
then adjourned till the 6th. July next. 


Proceedings of the Bengal Council 


Budget Session—Calcutta—8th. February to 28th. June 1939 


NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at 
Calcutta on the 8th. February 19389 with the Hon’ble Mr. S. C. Mitter 
in the Chair. Condolence resolutions were moved from the Chair on the 
death of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Dr. Sir Brjendra Nath Seal, Mr. Girish Chandra 
Bose and Maulana Shaukat Ali. The Hon’ble the Prestdent then communicated the 
Caleutta Official Receivers Bull, 1938, passed by both the Chambers of the Bengal 
Legislature, which have been assented to by his Excellency the Governor 
under the provisions of Section 75 of the Government of India Act, 1935. Next 
day, the 9th. February, the House adopted two non-official resolutions. One of these 
urged the Government to absorb those who had been discharged from service 
owing to stoppage of settlement work in various districts by giving them pre- 
ference while recruiting new hands in various departments of the Government. 
The other resolution urged the Government to levy a pilgrim taxon tickets sold 
by the different railways to passengers intending to travel to Nawadwip on the 
occasion of the solar and lunar eclipses, and to make available the proceeds therefrom 
to the local municipality in order to enable them to undertake adequate pre- 
cautionary sanitary and conservancy measures for the welfare of the pilgrims. 


INDIAN PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Explaining the attitude of the Government towards the Congress National 
Planning Committee, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, said 
that the Government were asked to co-opelate with Congress National | lanning 
Committee and to make financial contnbutions towards its expenses. In the 
absence of any precise information as tothe nature of the co-operation expected or 
the amount of the financial liability involved, the Government could not aruive 
at any decision. The information requied by the Committee, he added, was 
being asked for and the matter would be further considered after it was collected. 
The Nawab Bahadur informed the House that they had set up an Industrial 
Survey Committee to advice them in regard to the balanced development of 
industries in Bengal. 

OrFicraAL BIL1s 


10th. to 13th. FEBRUARY :—The House met to-day to consider official busi- 
ness. The Revenue Minister, Sir Bryoy Prasad Singh Roy, moved that the Benyal 
Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill of 1938 as passed by the Assembly be taken 
into consideration. Ona point of order, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy 
Choudhury of Santosh said that under the rules at least seven days’ notice of a 
motion should be given to the House, but in this case the conditions of the rules 
had not been fulfilled. Sir B. P. Singh Roy said that this rule had been relaxed 
by the President on moie than one occasion in the past. He also submitted that 
being a Minister who was not a member of the ele House, it had not been 
rossible for him to give notice of the motion till February 8 when the Council 
rst met. Hehoped that the President would relax e rules in the present 
instance also and allow him to move his motion. The President, while admittin 
that relaxation of the rule had been made in the past on certain occasions, rul 
that in the present case he was not going to do so. In this connection, he once 
more stressed the desirability of the Upper House having its representatives in 
the Cabinet. The Council then adjourned till Monday, the 13th. February, when 
the Hon’ble Nawab Musharruf Hussain moved that the Bengal Repealing and 
Amending Bill, 1938 be taken into consideration. The Bill was then passed by the 
House as passed by the Assembly in the last session. The House then adjourned. 


RECRUITMENT TO INDIAN SERVICES 


14th. FEBRUARY :—-The Council to-day adopted a non-official resolution deciding, 
under Section 108 of the rules and standing orders, to present an address to H. E. 
the Governor of Bengal through the President of the Council, requesting His 
Excellency to take necessary steps to move the Government of India to fix a 
definite quota for the recruitment of Bengalis—Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists and 
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other communities—in all branches of civil as well as defence services under the 
India Goveinment. An amendment, moved on behalf of the Congress Party by 
Mi. Kamut Kumar Dutta, Leader of the Opposition, which opposed the idea of 
fixation of any quota, was negatived by the House without any division, only 
members of the Congiess Paty suppoiting the amendment oe ere the Grovern- 
ment point of view, the Home Minister, Str Naztmuddin, said that the subjert- 
matte: of this 1esolution was not piimarily the concern of the Bengal Govein- 
ment and, therefore this Government had decided not to take any lea in this 
debate o1 expiess any opinion on this subject-matter but they wonld foirwaid a 
copy of the proceedings of the House to the Government if the iesolution was 
passed by the House. 


DLVIFLOPMINT OF BAIT INDUSTRY 


The House next adopted without any division a resolution of the Congress 
Paity deciding to piesent an aldress to Ho L_ the Govetno, thiough the 
President of the Council, expressing the opinion that with a view to encourazing 
indigenous manufacture of salt and the development of the salt industry in Bengal 
it wasessential that the salt excise aie depaitment be not transfurced trom 
the Government of Bengal to the Central Government and to move the proper 
authorities concerned in this behalf. 


IMPORT DotTirs on Ricr 


Another non-official resolution, moved by a Muslim member of the Ministenalist 
Paity, which wanted to present an address to the Goveinor eapressing the oj imon 
that his Excellency should move the authorities concerned to take steys to impose 
ympoit duties on uice and paddy imported fiom foreign counties was withdiawn 
atte: non-official members had strongly objected to the imposition of such an impoit 
duty and after the Finance Minister had pointed out that it would be moppoitune 
on then pait to pass sucha resolution at this stage, because as was clear trom 
the statement made by Sir Zafiullah Khan in the Centiil Assembly the question 
of the Indo-Burma tiade agreement was iecening the active consideration otf the 
Cential Government. The Council then adjonined till the 16th February when 
the Hon Mr. N. R Sarkar,in presenting the budyect estimates of the Government 
fo. 1939-40, made some comments on the present condition and outlook for trade, 
on which the economic piesa of the Province, unluding that of the Governments 
exchequei, was vely matelially dependent. 


RiUier FOR THe Poor Bou 


20th. FEBRUARY —The Council passed to-day a non-offiaal Bill to provide 
1clief for the poor in tural patts and the unemployed The Bill will depend for its 
wolking on the colle tion of funds on a chanitable system whih will i man ied 
by a committee consisting of members of Union Boards with such others as may be 
co-opted. The House accepted a resolution moved by D1 Radhakumud Uvokerjec 
criiasing the Ministry for not having taken any action on the report of a Special 
Committee set up for the conduct of the business of the House. 


GENERAL Discvssiow oF BupGrr 


21st. to 28th. FEBRUARY ~The general discussion on the Budzet commenced on 
the 2ist. Feb. Opening the discussion, 1h. Radha Aumud Muhherjee observed 
that the Budget that the Hon'ble the Finance Minister had presented was more lke the 
budget of an accountant than that of a statesman. The Bengal Government budcct 
had shown that it had hardly undergone any change in its character in consequence 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. Its budzet was still the child of the old 
oder which had not yet yielded its place to the new, the piruduct of the people. 
What future could there be for a country on the basis of a 3 percent literay and a 
3 annas oats income pei head ? What future could there be for Bengal when her 
basic key-industiy of agriculture, on which depended two-thirds of her bopoiien 
about 33 millions, was haidly an economic conecrn ? It was impossible to build up 
the country on the basis of mass-illiteracy and insolvent peasantry Next day, the 
22nd. February, Mr. Kament Kumur Dutt, Leader of the Congress Party, dealing with 
the budget said, “The problem of Benyal to-day ts not the problem of the police 
01 jails, 1t 18 the problem of hunger,—of starvation, of senu-starvation sapping the 
vitality of the nation. The problem of Bengal fuithe: 18 a problem of he educated 
middle-classes who in spite of decent education do not know how to ean a living 
wage. The problem of Bengal 1s the problem of iliteray and agricultural back- 
wardness,”’ of. Humayum Kabser said that 1t was a striking feature im the reve- 
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nue side of the Budget that excise revenue had gone up by almost 20 lakhs in the 
course of the last 4 or 5 years. Referring to the imposition of the proposed new tax, 
Prof. Kabir asked if it was fair to extort from a person drawing Rs. 2000/- a year 
the same amount as that from one who was drawing Rs. 2000/- a month. Khan Sahib 
Abdul Hamid Chowdhury, who could not conelude his speech yesterday, mado a 
passing reference to the subsidy of Rs. 3000/ to the Calcutta Daily “Azad”, 
The debate was continued day to day till the 27th. February when the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca, Minister for Industries, zave a brief review of the activities and achievements 
of the industries department during the last two years and concluded on the next 
day, the 28th. February. Rai Bahadur Keshub Chandra Banerjee, Mr. Kader Bux, Rai 
Bahadur Surendra Narain Singh, Mr. Indu Bhusan Sarkar and Mrs. K. 1). Rezerio, 
Honble Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar delivered speeches. 


Town Haut MEgrina RowpyiIsm 


28th. FEBRUARY :—A reference to the rowdyism in the Town Hall meeting last 
evening, resulting in injuries to about a dozen persons and the arrest of 40 others, 
was made in the Council to-day when Prof. Humayun Kabir wanted «to move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the matter. Prof. Kabir said that the object of 
his motion was to discuss the “failure of the Government to take adequate steps to 
prevent rioting and hooliganism at apublic meeting held at the Town Hall last eve- 
ning, resulting in injuries and the arrest of a large number of persons who attended the 
meeting.” Asked by the President to explain the urgency of the matter, Prof. Kabir 
suid that the meeting was organised by a group of pexple who wanted to record their 
protest against the Caleutta Municipal Amendment Bill. It was broken up by a num- 
her of people who posed as or were the supporters of the present Ministry He gave 
several concrete instances, including one in which the hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, 
Minister for Local Self-Government (nota Minister then) had to leave a meeting in 
Faridpur, which was dispersed by the police. This meeting also wanted to criticise 
the Ministerial policy. In spite of all these known facts, Prof. Kabir observed, the 
Government did not take any steps to orn recurrence of sach incidents, Sir 
Nazimuddin, Home Minister, replying, thought that there the occasion did not call 
for any action on the part of the Government. The meeting was a publie meeting, and 
how could the Government anticipate that there would be trouble and take precau- 
tionary steps as sugested hy the mover? Le, therefore, said that the motion was not 
in order. The President, however, held that the motion was in order, and cousulted the 
House for leave being granted to the mover. Less than 13 members (the requisite 
number) having stood up in support of the mover, leave was refused by the House to 
consider the motion. 

CoNGRESS WALK-OUT MAHATM\4’s Fast 


6th. MARCH :—Congress members staged two walk-outs in the course of this 
afternoon’s sitting, over the question of an adjournment motion relating to Rajkot 
affairs. When the House met, Dr. Rudha Kumud Mukherjee sought its adjourn- 
ment for the evening in consideration of the “grave situation created in’ the 
country by reason of Mahatmaji’s fast.” The Prestdent left the matter for the 
House to decide. A member of the Coalition Party having raised an objection, 
the Congress members left the House in a body. Later, they returned and sought. 
an adjournment on a different subject. The motion was allowed, but it fell through 
owing to lack of support. Dr. Mukherjee then made a statement that as his proposal 
to suspend business had not been accepted, they had no option but to withdraw and 
abstain from taking part in its husiness. The House then proceeded with official 
business. The Benyal Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill, 1938, the Bengal Rates 
and Interest Bill, 1938, as passed by the Assembly, were passed. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 7th. March, when it i gealep two Bills namely, the Bengal 
Tanks Improvement Bill, 1938 and the Bengal Dentists Bill, 1938, as passed by 
the Assembly, with slight modifications. 


CALCUTTA POLICE AMEND. BILL 


13th. MARCH :—The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1939, 
was discussed to-day. The Bill sought to give power to (the Commissioners of Police, 
Caleutta, to depute one or more police officers to attend any public meeting 
for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of such meetings. ali the motions 
for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion, which had been moved 
hy Opposition members on Saturday, were put to vote and rejected. Three motions 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee were under discussion when the 
Council adjowned. While Prof. Humayan Kabir, who moved reference of the 
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Bill to a Select Committee, characterised 1t asa “Fascist measure”, Dr. Radhakumud 
Mukherj7t, moving another motion foi 1eference to Select Committee descithed 1t 
as a “Black Act which would shake the very foundation of the civil liberties of 
the people” Supporting the meisure, Si Edward Benthal, Leadei of the European 
Gioup, said the opinion of thei Gioup on this measure had alieady been cx- 
pressed. They supported the Bill because they believed that it was reasonable 
Another reason why they supported the Bill was that the principle of the Bull 
had been in operation for sevcral years and there was no complunt The Home 
Minster was 1eplying to the debate when the Council was adjournc! till the 
next day, the 14th March when for the fist time since the inception of Provin- 
cial Autonomy, the Goveinment sustaned a defeat There was a tie over in 
Opposition amendment and the President cast his vote in favour of the amend- 
ment The amendment, which was moved by Dr Radhakumud Mukherj, (Con- 
micss) sought to delete the explanation defining a public mecting The Bill laid 
down that a “public meeting” was a mecting “which 15 open to the public on 
any class o1 any portion of publx and the meeting mght be a public meeting 
notwithstanding the fut that it 13 hcld in a private place and notwithstanding 
that admission thereto ts 1estiicted by ticket ot otherwise” Enrhteen voted for 
and eighteen against the amendment The Prestdent in giving his casting vote 
in favour of the amendment, 1emaiked that the mersue was a new one under 
whih powers were souzht to be given to the Commissioner of VPoltce which 
powers did not exist before In the cise of a tie the President should give his 
casting vote to mantin the status quo, he delared, amidst cheers fiom the 
Opposition bunches Next day, the 15th March, in a twenty minutes sittinz, the 
bill wis passed by the House In moving that the Bill as amended by the 
Council be passel the hon Khwaja Sir Nazsmuddin, Home Minister saul “The 
(yovernment have de ided to accept the decision of the House and no cftort will 
be made for the m lusion of the amendment which was carned by the House 
yesterday wying dcletion of the explinatory clause that defined a publu meeting 
(Opposition Cheers), but on the dehnite understanding that no attempts will he 
mide to cucumvent the provisions of this measure The Council at this stage 
Was prorogucd, 


INCIDENT Durina A JI. C C. SEsston 


5th MAY —An adjournment motion of Mi Kader Buz (Mimsteiil Coalition) 
to discuss ‘the failure of the Government” to give adequate protection to peisons 
during the disturbances on the occasion of the 1ecent A I C C session in ak utta 
was withdrawn when the Council re-assembled on the 5th May In movin, the 
motion, Mi Bux mide an attack on the Congress and on Mahatma Gandhi He was, 
on more than one occ wsion, pulled up by the President. Mi: Bux said that the 
Government must have been fully acquainted with the feelings of indiznation in the 
Bengal Congress, which had found vent in the local Press, Knowin,, full well th 
tiend of events since the Tupuri Congress the (rovernment should have anticipated 
that the momentous session of the A I C C at Wellington Square might, in all 
probability, give 1isc to an occasion necessitating adequate protection ‘Lhe Govein- 
ment were expeted to know that the Gandhian poluy of strict adherence to the 
punaple of non-violence and observance of toleration and strict discipline in the 
Congress 1ank and file was but a ‘delusion’ He then proceeded to refet 
to instances of “Congiess Hooliganism in the Congress-goveined = provinces 
Khan Bahadm Moulyt Mahomed Ibrahim (Coalition) said that if after the 
way in which Bengal and Bengal’s leader, Mi Subhas Chandra Bose had 
been ‘“‘humtltated” in Tripuu, some young men of Bengal had got out ot 
contiol and done something, their action was not one, which merited vely severe 
censure from them Then action paled into insignificance im compalison with the 
highly provocative action of the leaders at Tupun and the wanton minner in which 
an attempt was made to “humilate” Benzal and its leader Pandit Pant’s resolution 
was conceived in a vindictive spimt, and if there was a reaction to that in Bengal 
and as a result some of Bengal’s youn, men did saan f he, for one, would not 
condemn them very much. Mr. Kamins Kumar Dutta, leadu of the Congress Party, 
said “It is 1egiettable, that the mover, under the cloak of an adjournment motion, 
should avail himself of the opportunity of calummiating the great national orpaniee. 
tion, the Indian National Congress Recounting the events preceding the A. I C.C 
meeting, he said that a very keen feclinz, was roused in the public mind, the hke of 
which one had not witnessed in the annals of the Congress movement ever before. 
During the meetings of the A. .I C. C. the public mund was profoundly agitated. 
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But though there was deep feeling running in the mind of the Caleutta public, 
which was highly ayitated, the people in gencral maintained a dignified and calm 
attitude, and only a small section of the public was over-powered oY feelings and 
lost all balance and control. Even Congress volunteers were assaulted when trying 
to check the excesses on the part of a section of the public. Replying to the dehate, 
Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said that the treatment that had been meted out 
by the A. I. G. C. to the leaders of the Bengal Conzress should be an eye-opener to 
those who were asked {o join the Congress and have faith in its sense of Justice and 
fairness. Tenders of the A. I. C. C. came to Caleutta with the avowed intention of 
bringing about a settlement of the differences among them. But Pandit Jawaharlal s 
‘peace proposal’ was, in the opinion of the Home Minister, like saying “Heads T win, 
tails you lose”. It was quite natural, that, under the circumstanees some young 
men lost their heads. The Home Minister did not approve of their actions and he 
condemned them, But he would like to say this, that the provocation that was 
offered to Bengal was, from her point of view, great. Proceeding, the Home 
Minister maintained that there was no justification whatsoever for the criticism that 
the authorities failed in the discharge of their duties as regards maintenance of law 
and order. The Home Minister was surprised at the attack levelled against the 
authoritics by the Leader of the Opposition The facts were that, so far as the 
‘ongress was concerned, they resented all kinds of interference by the police. 
Despite all this, the police, onl of a sense of their own responsibility, were there. 
They were not only there. He mizht tell the House that but for police help, it 
would have been difficult for Candhiji to get down from his compartment and go 
to his car at Howrah station. The Home Minister elaimed that, but for the 
presence of the police, persons would have been more seriously assaulted. tHe would 
submit that it was not possible for the police to (lo anything more, because they 
were not allowed to go inside the pandal. In view of the facts stated by him the 
Home Minister asked the mover to withdraw his motion which was done. 


The FINANCE Bin DEBATE 


9th. to 12th. MAY :—The Council devoted the whole of its time to-day to a 
discussion of the point whether the Finance Bill, as passed by the Lower House, 
empowering the Provincial Government to levy an ungraduated tax of Rs. 30 per 
annum on all trades, professions, callings and employments, was a tax on income 
and therefore ultra vires of the Provincial Legislature. Mr. Nalint Ranjan Surker, 
Finance Minister, moved that the Finance Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken 
into consideration. Raja Bhupendra Narayan Singh Bahadur of Nashipur, rising 
on a point of order, maintained that the Bill was ulfra aires of the Provincial 
Lezislature. He contended that the tax proposed in the Bill was not a tax on 
profession, callings, etc., but was a tax on the whole income of a man engaged in 
professions, callings, ete., such income also including the income a man _ micht 
derive from sources other than his profession or calling, ete. He maintained that, 
as it was a tax on income, it came within the sphere of Federal Subjects, and 
therefore, the Bill was ultra vires of the Provincial Legislature. Mr. 0. C. Ormond 
(European) suggested that since differing views were being expressed in the matter, 
he would like to suggest, as a practical proposition, so that the Government might 
not be in difficulty after they had begun collecting the tax, that they might before 
enforcing the provisions seek the views of the Federal Court. Prof. Humayun 
Kabir suggestel that some changes in one of the clauses of the Bill might 
meet the difficulty. Sir K, Naztmuddin, Home Minister, maintained that 
the very fact the Bill sought to impose a fiat rate, an ungraduated tax, 
showed that it was not an income-tax. Next day, the 10th. May, giving his 
ruling on the point of order raised by the Raja Bahadar of Nashipur, 
the Prestdent, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitter, said that the matter was not 
free from doubt. But he would like to give the matter the benefit of doubt and 
rule in favour of the Bill being not ultra vtres of the provincial legislature. The 
announcement drew repeated applause from the Ministerial benches. The House 
then proceeded with the consideration of the Bill. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
(Congress) moved that the Bengal Finance Bill be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion thereon by the 30th July 1939. His motion was lost without 
division. Mr. Humayun Kabir moved that the Bill be referred to a Sclect 
Committee consisting of nine members including himself. This motion, too, was 
lost without division. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das’s amendment to restrict the 
operation of the Bull within the city of Calcutta was also lost without division. 

r, Humayum Kabir then moved that the Bill shall not remain in force for 
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moje than one year from the date of commencement The motion was put to vote but 
was lost by 18 to 20 votes ‘The Congicss Party and the Progiessive paity voted foi the 
motion 5 mcmbeis of the Coilition Party and Rai Bahadur Manmatha Nath Bose 
(Progressive Paity) remained neutial Nest diy, the 11th May, the Government 
sustaincd a defeat over an Opposition amendment, moved by Raja Bahadur Bhu- 
pendra Narayan Stnha, Leader of the Progressive Paity imposing a tax on tradcs 
callings, professions and cmployments ‘Ihe amendment was canted by 23 to 22 
votes ‘The amendment sought to make some verbal alturations in a paiticula clause 
All the other umendments moved todiy were lost The House divided on two 
occasions When an amendment standing in the name of Mr Nur Ahmed wis 
prcssed toa division Rai Bahadur Keshub Chandra Banerjze, who hid supy ort- 
ed it, howevc: :emained neutral The hon M1 N R= Sarhker Finance Minister, 
while 1efusing to acept the amendments to the Bill sad that the os heme sought 
to biing in money with the Icast amount of ex;cnditure By the imyosition ot 
this tax nobody would be hard hit) Necxday, the 11th May the Council j arsed the 
Tinance Bill Replying to the c1uitiasms by the Congiessyanty the hon Mi Nalent 
Aanjan Sarker, Linance Minster said that the previous day the Congress Puty 
by exploiting the ELuiopean group made ceitun changes im the Bill He would 
have to go to the lower House wun in respect of the same, but that would not 
vely much delay the imposition of the tax 


The House nest yassed the Bengal Txcise (Amendment) Bill The Calcutta 
Police (Amendment) Bill as ape by the Assembly-vestaday was laid on the tible 
the Council adjourned till Wednesday next the 1%th May when it also passed 
the Calcutts Municipal Amendment and Validation Bill the Bongul Tenancy (Second 
Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stimys (Bon_al Amendment) Bill as passed by 
the Lower Housc 


NON-OFTICITAL Birs 


18th MAY —The Counal doudt toda with non offal Bills Of the ten 
measures on the agenda only onc was passed The House resolved to circulate 41x 
ot the Bills for chaiting opimon One Pill was ‘halled and one was withdiawn. 
As for the other motion wis moved rcfarin it to a Select Committee The 
House adjourned for the diy before at had concluded discussion thereon ‘The 
Bengal Rural Poor and Unen ploicd Realtcf Brill 1959 was yasecd without a division 
as amended by the Assembly ‘The followin, vue the measuics in the case of which 
aiculition wis deaded on (1) The Bengal Pulltc Demands Recorcry (Amen! 
ment Bill, 193% scckhing to amcnd the Benoa Public Deminds Recovery Act, 1915 
80 14 to rotect honcst debtors from detamtion im civil pusons and to confine such 
detention to debtors proved to be rec dcitiant o1 fh cual nt and dishonest, (2) the 
Bengal Jur_cntle Smoking (Anendment) Bill 190 (>) the Bengal Food Adultera 
fron (Amendment) Brill 1938S seching to amend the exiting Act im order to make 
it clastic chough so that no mci oflenda can escape the punishment prosciibed 
by the law, (1) the Baugal Suppresston cf Immoral Trafic ( tmendment) Bril 
1935 secking, to effect a sliht chan e in the dcfiuntion of brothels , (>) the Benaal 
Listates Partttron (Amendment) Bill 1938, and (6) the Bengal Land Altenation Bill 


RISING Tip! or COMMUN ALISM 


19th MAY —‘The need for taking culy steps to ‘stop the rising tide of Commu 

Nalism” in Bengal and to this cnd, substituting scparate communal clectorates by 
Joint electorates with icscivation of seats for the muinoutics was) em hasised in i 
1hOlution moved by Mi Lalst Chandra Das (Congiers) today Mi Das 
moved that an addicss be presented to his I wellancy the Governor of Bengal through 
the Picsident of the Bengal Te,aslative Counal requestin,, His Facdiency to recom 

mend to the authorities concerned that var als steps should be taken m_ this 
behalf Mr Das strongly condemned the activities of the Benzal) Manistry and pai- 
ticularly the utterances of the Cliet Mimstar as beinz resypomuble for rousmmg com 
munal passions Piot Humayun Kaber (Ikiishak Proja) said that the policy of the 
Biitish Government had always been to set up ohe community against another in 
India in then own interest This yolicy of ‘divide and 1ule’ was 1esjonsible for 
the present state of affairs in the country. But be did not bclicve that any useful 
pose would be served by appealing to others to settle the differences existing 
etween the two picat communities ‘The hon’ble Ahuata Str Naztmuddin, Home 
Minister, replying, repudiated the charge made apamst the Munstiy and the Chiet 
Munistea He contended that compaied to the conditions prevailing in provinces hke 
Bihai and the U. P., the people in Bengal wue living, in amity and peace ‘It 
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appears to the Government”, remarked the Home Minister, “that there is a deliberate 
move to stir up communal passion by some interested parties especially the Natio- 
nalist papers, and those who are now directing the activities of the Congress in 
Bengal. In spite of the activities of newspapers and Conyressmen, the Government 
had been able to maintain peace and order in the province. He apprehended that if 
the House adopted the resolution, it would rather help in accentuating the communal 
differences. The Government would welcome criticisms of their actions, but surely 
nobody could condemn the Government on the issue which was the subject matter of 
discussion in the House. The Government, however, would not take part in the 
discussion, and would simply forward the proceedings of the debate to His Excellency 
the Governor ; because it was a matter which was not the immediate concern of the 
Local Government. Mr. Das’s resolution was lost without a division. 


INDIAN IMMIGRATION INTO BURMA 


The Council thereafter passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Nur Ahmed, deciding 
to present an address to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the President, 
Bengal Legislative Council, requesting His Excellency to make a representation to 
the Government of India protesting strongly against the Government of Burma’s 
move to impose restrictions on Indian immigration. 


Mr. Lalit Chandra Das moved a_ resolution recording the Council’s complete 
disapproval of the attempt being made by the British Government to amend the 
Government of India Act 1935, with a view to concentrating all powers, in the 
event of a war emergency, in the hands of the Central Government, But the Council 
adjourned till the 22nd, before the motion was taken into consideration. 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL AMEND. BILL 


22nd MAY to 28th. JUNE :—The Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill came up for consi- 
deration on the 22nd. May. Dr. R. K. Mukherjee made a stringent criticism of the Bill 
while moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opini- 
on thereon by the 30th June, 1939. “It is part of a larger scheme to reduce the power of 
the Hindus all over India because the Hindus and specially the Bengal Hindus have 
been the foremost in the fight for the freedom of their country. But was politics a 
mere matter of counting of heads”, asked Dr. Mukherjee, “and of infant heads ? 
‘The great Moslem majority of 55 per cent. dwindled into 25 per cent as tax 
payers and further shrank into 12 per cent. in the sphere of higher education and in- 
to similar positions of minority in the sphere of independent profession, legal, medi- 
eal or commercial. An important phase of world-politics was fought out on the 
principle of “No representation, no taxation” and led to the emergence of the United 
States of America. If the Bengal Hindus were kept out of their representation in 
proportion to taxation, a separation of Hindu Bengal from Moslem mipht be inevi- 
table. If the Moslems must separate fiom Hindus at elections and sat separately in 
the Legislature, let them separate in education and other maters, let them part with 
their purses”. Next day, the 28rd. May, opposing the hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker’s 
motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) 
launched a severe attack on the provisions of the Bill. Mr. Das said that the princi- 
ple underlying the Bill was obnoxious and there was no justification. He pointed out 
that the facts and figures given on the previous day by the hon. Sir Nazimuddin 
were wholly misleading. Mr. H.C. A. Hunter, Leader of the European Group, 
maintained that the system of separate electorates would not have the bad results 
wredicted about it, On the contrary, it should tend to eliminate communal strife. The 
suropran Group agreed that consideration should be viven to the important factors of 
numerical strength and financial contributions, but they also held the view that any 
considerable party majority in the Corporation was an evil and that only by the 
abolition of that considerable majority could the welfare of the city be properly safe- 
guarded. Their group supported the motion. Mr. Hamtdul Huq Chaudhury, Deput 
President of the Council, criticised the attitude which the Hindus had taken up wi 
regard to this measure, and said that the Hindus looked at the Bill with a perjudiced 
mind and did not try to realise the attitude of the Muslims. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim, Leader of the Coalition Group. said that he did not like separate electorates 
but he felt that there was a necessity for Muslims for working separately at present. 
Prof, Humayun Kabir (Krishak Praja) criticised the linc of argument of Khan Baha- 
dur Abdul Karim that separate electorates were bad and yet it should be worked and 
maintained that it was in its interests that British imperialism set up one community 
against another. Affairs in the country at present were most oe but the only 
solution of that problem was the creation of an atmosphere in which the two commu- 
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nities might 1ealise the stupidity of then action in standing separate from each other 
He maintained that their salvation lay in the unity of _ inteicsts of 
Hindus and Muslims. Continuing his speech on the next day, the 24th May, 
Piof Kabir reiterated his opinion that separate clectorate afforded no protection to 
the mino1lty community and plcaded for the acceptance of his tormula, which pro- 
vided for joint electorates with the condition that every successful candidate should 
sccule at feaat twenty five per cent of the votes cast both by the Hindus and the 
Muslims Piof. Humayun Kabir said that it was the first duty of the Government 
to do everything which promoted good 1elationship betwecn the different commu- 
nities He appealed to the Chief Minister as the head of the Government, not to do 
anything which might accentuate the differences cxisting between the two great 
communities. Intervening in the debate, the Chief Minister, Mi A K Fazlul Hug, 
said that he had never put himself forwaid as a Congress candidate But some 
eais back, while one party in the Congiess sup orted the candidature of his 1ival, 
he thought 1t was open to him to get the support of the othe: section ‘There wis 
no need for him to sign any Congiess creed, because at that time he was already a 
member of the Congiess (1romical cheers trom the (pposition) He hid been so for 
more than twenty five years But later he severed his connection with the Congress 
along with Mi Jinnah, the late M1 Mahomed Als, thelate Mr Sauhkat Als and 
others because “they were thoroughly convinced that the Conjness was indul.ing in 
communalism of the worst kind” (Cnes of question’, question, from the Congicss 
benches) ‘Ihe Chicf Minister said that under the prcsent ciucumstances m India, 
sc parate ele torates for the various communities were the only solution At the present 
moment, he remarked, the opinions of different communities were so sharply divided, 
and prejudices were 60 stiong in the mind of one community arainst another that 
there could be no alternative to separate electorates He asserted that the Lill mizht 
not be acceptable to Calcutta Hadas but 1t was acceptable to Hindus outside Calcutta 
Revaiding threats of civil disobedience he said that 1f any unconstitutional agitation 
was started, they would know how to meet the situation He declared that the Con- 
giess administiation of the affairs of the Corporation had becn most lamentable, and the 
time had come to set matters mght At this stape, there were interruptions from the 
Opposition and the Chief Minister: flarcd up and said ‘We want to turn the Congress 
out” Next day, the 95th May, the House azieedto take the Bill into consideration, on the 
motion of the hon M1 Nalent Ranjan Sarker V1 Radha Kumud Muherjee’s amend- 
mcnt that tbe Bill be carculated for the pur} ose of eliciting 0} mion thercon was rejected 
Without a division. Altogether six s;eakeis jartiipated in the debate including two 
Ministers, Mi H S Suhrawardyand Mi. Nalint Ranjan Sarkar Mi Saker sud 
that he personally felt that a just treatment had not been metcd out to the Hindis He 
bald that by giving the Himdus three moie elected seats 1t would be ae to yaaty 
the resentment expicssed by the Hindus throughout the province, 1f not to satisfy all 
sections of them ‘Lhis could be done without in any way aflating the stien th of 
replesentatives of the Muslim community in the House’ Ketciring to the demand tor 
the 1esiynation of the Caste-Hindu Ministers, Mr father said that he did not consider 
that the stage had come when the eatreme steps of resignation should be taken ‘The 
provisions of the Ball were severely ciiticised by Khan Bahadur Shethh Vahomed Jun 
ot the Coalition Paity He sounded a note of waimmg to the Government azamnst 
the danger of the introduction of separate electorates with 1e,ard to the Calcutta 
Corporation. He stressed the necessity of satisfying the demands of the Hindus by 
yiving them two o1 three additional seats. Mi Rangit Pal Choudhury (Congicss), 
welcomed the “threat of retaliation” held out by the Chief Minister on the previous 
day, because such a threat would compel the disintecrated Hindus to combine tor 
the sake ot self-pieseivation. The Bill was taken up for consideration clause by 
clause on Monday the 29th. May, when for the thud time the Govunment sustained 
another defeat by 21 to 20 votes on the amendment moved by Khan Salub Abdul 
Hamid Choudhury (Coalition). By this amendment the Khan Sahib soupht to reduce 
the number of 8 nominated seats to 4 as provided in sub-clause 2 ot Chiuse 3 of 
the Bill, in the proposed clause (b) The Kaiishak-Praja Paity, the Congres» 
Paty, the Progressive Paity and the mover (Coalition) voted tor the motion 
‘he House then adjourned and re-assembled on the 14th June and 1esuming (on- 
sideiation of the Bill, dealt with only one non-ofhual amendment seching to in- 
troduce certain prin rples on which the Government should hill up the fou nomimated 
seats in the Coiporation. The amendment was, however, lost Nest day, the 15th 
June, a Stiong 1epioof that no membe: of the House, whether a Minister ot anybody 
else, should interrupt another member who did not give way, was administered by the 
hon. Mr. S, C, Metra, President when Prof. Humayun Kabir was interiupted by Mh. 
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H.S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Labour, Discussion on the Bill was then conti- 
nued. Five non-official amendments were moved to the clause revarding 
nomination, but all of them were rejected. The House then adjourned. till 
the 20th. June when. by 35 votes against 15, it rejected an amendment of Prof. Huima- 
yun Kalir, which wanted to retain the system of joint electorate under certain 
conditions. The amendment provided that a Hindu or a Mahomedan candidate, in 
order to be declared duly elected, must secure not less than 25 per cent of the 
votes cast by voters of his own community and not less than 10 per cent of the 
votes cast by voters of the other community. Prof. Kabir claimed that if his 
formula was accepted by the House it would go a long way towards solving the 
communal problem that had assumed such alarming proportions to-day. Under 
the existing Calcutta Municipal Act, there were joint electorates in which Mahome- 
dan seats were reserved But the amending Bill now under discussion sought to 
do away with the present system and have separate electorates for the Mahomedans. 
If his amendment was carried then they would have joint electorates for the whole 
of Calcutta and would at the same time have nevessary protection for the minority 
communities. It was desirable, the speaker emphasised, that ouly such persons 
phould be returned who enjoyed the confidence of all the communities. Khan 
Bahadur Satyed Muzzamuddin Hosain (Coalition) and the hon. Mr. Tamizuddtn 
Khan, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposed the amendment. Next day, the 
Qist. June, the Council dealt with four non-official amendments to Clause II] of 
the Bull relating to the system of nomination. All the four amendments which 
sought to make an allotment of the four seats available, as a result of the 
acceptance by the House of Khan Saheb Abdul Hand Chaudhury’s amendment, 
reducing the number of nominated seats from eight to four, were negatived. ‘The 
first amendment moved by Khan Saheb Abdul Hamid Chaudhury, which sought to 
pive three of these four seats to the Scheduled Castes to be reserved for them = in 
the pencial constituency and one seat to the Mahomedans was negatived by 31 
against 29 votes. The Congress Party, the Progressive Party, the Krishak Praja 
Party and one nominated member voted in suport of the amendment, while the 
Coalition Party and the European Group voted ayainst it, The three — other 
amendments moved by Mr. AL AL Dutt, Mr. Rk. Paul Choudhury and Mr. 
L. C. Das were Jost without a division. Neat day, the 22nd. June, barring 
the change that the clause had undergone following the acceptance of Khan 
Sahib Abdul Hamid Chaudhury’s amendment, all other non-official amendments to 
the clause were negatived. An attempt on the part of non-oflicial members to make 
an allotment of the four seats released out of the nominated bloc failed and the 
Clause was passed with the only modification relating to the number of nominated 
ecats. An amendment moved by Prof. Humayun Kabir, secking to raise the number 
of elected seats from 89 to 99, was lost without a division, By another amendment 
to Clause V of the Bill, Prof. Kabir wanted to do away with the provision tor 
sey arate electorates and increase the number of Muslim voters. Prof. Kabir thought 
that any Muslim paying rent should be treated as a voter. He also emphasised that 
adult franchise should be introduced as that would increase the number of Muslim 
voters in the city. Replying, the hon. Khwaja Str Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
said that there could be no question of adult franchise for local bodies, specially 
municipalities where the whole principle was based on the fact that those who paid 
for the upkeep of the city should have a say in the matter of the administration of 
the affairs of the city. He said that the Government proposed to deal with the 
question of lowering the franchise and with that object in’ view they proposed to 
introduce a Bill very shortly and when the franchise was lowered the number of 
votes would become more, Piof. Kabtr’s amendment was negatived by 35 against 12 
votes. Mr. Last Chandra Dus also moved an amendment seeking to delete the 
provision for separate electorates. The amendment was lost without a division. Prof. 
fabir by another amendment wanted to add a new provision to Clause V that 
every woman shall be qualified as an clector of the women’s constituencies and every 
Indian Christian shall be qualified as an elector of the Indian Christian consti- 
tuencies. The amendment was rejected. Clause V of the Bill was still under consi- 
deration when the House adjourned till the next day, the 28rd June, when opposition 
amendments urging representation of Indian commercial interest on the Calcutta 
Cory oration were rejected. Clause 5 of the Bill. laying down qualifications for fran- 
chise, was therenpon passed with only a verbal modification. Prof. Humayun 
Kabir (Krishak Proja) severely criticised the Ministry for ignoring the legitimate 
claims of Indian commercial interests in the City to be represented on the Calcutta 
Corporation. He pointed out that the European community had vot more seats in 
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the Corporation than they were entitled to get The amendment was pressed to a 
division and negatived by 33 against 14 votes. Mr. Naresh Nath Mukherji_ of the 
Congress Party also moved an amendment pressing the claims of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, the Muslim Chamber of Commerce and the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce for representation in the Caleutta Corporation. Mr. Scott Kerr 
(European) opposing the amendment repudiated the suggestion that the Europeans 
had a larger representation than what they were entitled to get. He said that the 
Europeans paid 15 per cent of the eonsslilatel rates and also paid, in addition to 
that, licence fees on trades ete. estimated at 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. A dee- 
rease in the revresentation of the European community would not only be unsatis- 
factory but also be unjustified. Mr. Afukhery’s amendment was lost without a 
division. Clause 6 of the Bill laying down the qualification for clection as Coun- 
cillor was under consideration when the Youse adjourned till the 27th. June, 
when the third reading of the Bill commenced. Previous to this, the second 
reading was passed. The only amendment moved by /tai Manmatha Nath 
Bose Bahadur, to increase the number of representation from one to two 
of the Ward No... ... relating to Tollygunj, by reducing the number of re- 
presentation from 2 to one of the Ward No. 31 relating to Satpukur, was put to 
division and lost. The other amendments were not > moved at all, many of which 
were out of order. Next day, the 28th. June, the Council passed the Bill without 
division. The only change effected was the reduction in) the number of nomi- 
nated seats from cizht to four. The Bill now) goes to the Lower House again for 
its reconsideration in the amended form. The House then adjourned to meet 
asain on the 7th. July. 
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Proceedings of Madras Assembly 


Winter Session—Madras—17th to 27th. January 1939 


Tur Puebla Hiaity Buu 


The Winter Session of the Madras Lesishitive Assembly commenced at Madias 
on the 17th January 1939 A resolution expressing sotrow at the death of Mr. 
K Rimin M nom, the Ministaa and conveyin, the svmpathy of the House to the 
fimils of the de eed wis passed The Piemta Mi C  &ajpagopalachart, moved 
the acsolution, and party Tevlers ass) ritel themselves in paying thei titbutes to 
the lite Mi Menon The House next pro ecded with the discussion of | the 
Publi Health Bill An Opposition amendment to exclude the City of 
Midiis from the purvicw of the measuie wis opposed by the Government 
aud was iejected by the House The Assembly turned down an amendment 
thit provision be made for ele tion by the Lezislatire of l1epiesentatives — to 
serve on the Health Boud Supporters of the proposal expressed the view 
thit the sele t committee hid taken ai “retigzride”§ step ino substituting for 
the svstem of cle tion provided for the oninal Bill a system of nomination. 
The Premtar and the Menester for Publste Health spoke opposing the amendment 
‘They stressed that the buan e of opinion in the sclect commitice favoured the system 
of nominitions and that it was best calculatel to ensure 9 satisfactory working of 
the Boud which wis there to advise Government on matters referred to 1b and) was 
In no sense intended to function as a sort of chek on the Government Tne 
Ac ita Minrstcr added that chillenze was thrown oat that the Grovennment should 
shoulder the entre respormibility for workins the At and the view was expressed 
that the prin iple of ele ton mizht result im popula ropresentatives beinz saddled 
with olum fo ats fo which they were not 1 uly resoonsible It was in the 
light of this «ousiderstion that the select Commuirtec had, the Minister state l, favoured 
nomination Next day, the 18th January over filty luses of the Bill were considered 
A few amendmcnts proposed by the membeis of the Opposition, caleulated — to 
improve the Bill in certain details, were ac cepted by the Aftarster for Publec Health 
and caruel The mun principles of the Bul as rezards the controlling authorities 
and thet powers, the constitution of the Health Board, its composition and 
finctions as set outin Chapter II of the Bill, the provisions relating to water- 
bupply, dtainaze, sanitary conveniences, abatement of nuisance and so on, were kept 
intact The House made rapid prociess on the next day, the 19th January, and 
finished consideration of the clauses Thehon 1 Rayan moved the third reading 
without a6 .ce h and the motion was carnied ‘The Covernmeit accepted an amond- 
mont moved by Mh Venkatasubbayya exempting conscientious objectors fiom vae- 
cination or moculation in cases of notification of epidemics, provided they aerce to 
alate themselves by common to restr tions that might be imposed in ths b half, 
Any person who commits a brea h of an undertaking given by him betore a 
miuistrate in this respect,it 1s laid down, “shall be punished with impiisonment 
which may extend to three months o: with fine, or with both.” 


ESTAres LAND Exquiry Cows. Rrrorr 
20th to 27th JANUARY :—The Repoit of the Madras Estates Land Enquiry 


Committee came up for discussion on_ the 20th January. Moving that the Report be 
taken into consideration, the hon. Mr, 7’. Prakasam, Minister for Revenue, (the 
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Chairman of the Committee), spoke for close upon two hours and dwelt on the main 
recommendations contained in lie majolty report. Mr. Prakasam contended that the 
recommendations of the Committee were neither revolutionary not expropriatory. Nor 
were they of a socialistic ot Communistic character. The majolty recommendations, 
he argued, were based on sold facts and were formulated by the Committee to “render 
bare justice which had been denied to ryots for some reason o1 other fora very long 
time,” Mr. Prakasam had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned till 
the next day, the 21st January, when he reiterated his prefatory 1¢mairk that the 1e- 
commendations of the Committee were nather socialistic nor expropriatory in character , 
and that they were sought to do bare justice to the 1y0t which was denied to him tot 
along time. “If justice 16 not in the Report”, the Munster pleaded, “iqyet ut by all 
means, and I shall not have the shyhtest objec tion.” ‘he House took up the disc ussiou 
of amendments on Monday, the 28rd. January, when a Congress member moved an 
amendment recommending to the Government to brimg in suitable legislation based on 
the report of the Committee. The Sy; cuker, B. Sambamurtht, inquued why the mo- 
tion should contain a recommendation, This was the form mia ‘dymichy. ‘the 
Government had now changed and was yait of an autonomous legislature ‘The 
Premier, Mr C. Rajagopalachart, intervenmy, said that the fourm of the resolution was 
quite correct. The Speaker said that as the executive was resj onsible to it the leLin- 
lature could ask the Government o1 duect it to do what it wanted. The Premter sad 
that a resolution of the House should be only a recommendation to the Government 
as the latter was responsible for initiating legislation Unile~s the legislature bean dinect- 
ly to govern, and thus tecome itself the exccutive, it could only pats resolutions of a 
recommendatory character. Otherwise the executive would become a mare perm ment 
service and this was not the intention of the Constitution, ‘The Speaker avrecd with the 
Premier. Next day, the 24th. January, while Congress members sccordad it: enthe srasty 
support, the zemindar and certain other mambers of the Opposition struonely opposed 
it The members ot the Moslem Leapue caveita qualified support Mr. WL A Mf, 
Langley (mopean group) characterized the Conclusions a» “confiscatory and expropna- 
tory.” He described the report as a most interesting histontal document, bur hike 
most history it was) he satd entiraly fallacious He contended that the autl ors of 
the Permanent Settlement had held that the zamindars wae the proprietors of the 
soil and said that “to take yust one class of landowner and y rocced by the simy le process 
of dispossessing dim and giving his Jand to somebody else iw not statesmaushap bit 
simply plain confiscation.” The Jnatt bill attached to the repart meant followin, tlhe 
Moscow precedent ” It would dquve the Government itself of any opportunity later 
on of getting its fam share of the rent, The yropar attitude of the Govaanment de 
paid, would have been to conduct an imyartial and com) rehcusive inquay into the wh ole 
land system of this Presidemy end conect abuses where they existad Neat day, 
the 25th. January, Mi. 7’. 7. Avtshnamachart Quuasing the recommendations of served 
“The material colle ted is most valuable as a basis dor further aquiay . but the ic- 
commendations, informed as thes have been by a narrow conccpucn of the Committees 
duty, are hopelessly inadeguate, and while they destroy the Zemindar, bung wo reliet 
to ihe worker and benefit a lass which has less ttle to protecuon than the /emindars 
themselves.” Mr. Pallam Raju spoke supporting Mr. Aala Dendat Raos amendment 
and contended that there was Neate historical evidence to establish that the rot 
was the owner of the soil. Mi. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed su-cested that there should be 
an investigation of the question by a proper tnbunal. Mr. G. Artshna Ruo and Mi, 
Sapthartsht Reddsar spoke questioning the findings of the Committee. The cvidence, 
Mr. Kiishna Rao contended, had not been properly wetghed by the committee Mr. 
Appadurar Prllat, cuticising the Committee's recommendations, urged that the vane- 
us regulations, enactments and instructions should be colle tively viewed. It viewed 
in paits they would not, he said, present a definite picture. Mi. dfalang ahried Batcha 
expressed the view that there could be no doubt that ownership of the soil vested in 
the ryot. Speaking on the nest day, the 26th. January, the hon. Mr. C  fajyagopalacha- 
riar, Piime Minister, contended that the zamindar was neither absolute owner or 
co-owner with the ryot of the land and was merely holder ot an office under the State 
collecting revenue from particular areas, for which he was paid very liberal commuis- 
flon under the Settlement of 18¢, No question of compensating the zamindar, the 
Premier maintained, arose. Wherea whole system had wone wrong, no State could 
afford to pay compensation fer putting an cid to that system, 7Jammaaiy mizht ask 
for “compassionate ants or pensions | but certainly no comp chsation could be allowed, 
As for forests, what was intended by the Committee the Premier said was to secure 
tter manayement of these “publie utuhues,”’ The Premict appealed to the House to 
accept the report whose two cardinal points were that ownenship of the land 
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was in the pattadar and that the zamindar’s “usurpation” of the State’s 
right in respect of enhancement of revenue should be put an end to. 
Neat day, the 27th. Jan , the amendments of Messrs. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed and 
Mahboob Ali Batg were deemed to have been withdrawn, as the members were 
absent from the House at the time of voting. The amendment of Mr. Saptharisht 
Reddtar was not pressed. Mr. G. Krishna Rao’s amendment suggesting a reference 
of the Report to a representative Committee presided over by a Judge of the High 
Court, was rejected without a division. The House accepted the Revenue Minister's 
motion that the report of the Committee be taken into consideration with the amend- 
ment of Mr. Kalu Venkat Rao, commending to the Government “to bring in lepise 
Jation at an carly date on the general lines of the majority recommendations of 
the committee.” The Premter spoke supplementing his speech ot the previous day. 
The hon. Mr. Prakasam replied to the debate aad spoke at length, after which the 
discussion terminated, and the House adjourned sine die. 


Budget Session—Madras—20th. February to 13th. May 1939 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1939—40 


The Budect session of the Assembly commenced on the 26th. February, 1939. Mr. 
(', Rajagopalachartar. Premier presented the Budget for 1939-40, The Budget showed a 
revenue deficit of Rs. 17,27,000. The Premier said that the actual budgetary position re- 
vealed a gap of Rs, 42,39,000. The Government Dropoees to bring in two taxation mea- 
puies immediately, one for the levy of a tax upon the sale of } ctlol and the other upon 
the sale of electiicity. The Premier pointed out that the reccipts under these two 
Bills amounting to 15.12 lakhs and the enhanced duty on country syirit (Rs. 
10.00 0) in non-prohibition districts would reduce the gap to Res. 17.27. It is 
proposed to cover this deficit of Rs, 17,27,000 by the levy ot a vend tax on tobacco, 
a tax on the sale of goods generally and an entertainment tax: and necessary Bills for 
the pury ose are expected to be introduced in the legislature in March after the voting 
on the Budget is over. Revenue in 1939-40 is estimated at Rs. 16,23,45,C00. Allow- 
ance has been made for the extension of prohibition to the Noth Arcot district 
from October 1, 1939. Prohibition will then be in force in four districts, covering 
about one-fifth of the area of the province, the total amount of annual revenue 
foregone being about Rs, 65 lakhs. 

Expenditure on Revenue account is estimated at Rs. 16,40,72,000. It includes 
provision for new expenditure, involving an annual cost ot about 3? lakhs and 
non-recurring, expenditure of about Rs. 9% lakhs ultimately. The provision 
made next year under both heads together is about Is. 94 lakhs. Capital expenditure 
in 1939-40 is estimated at Rs. 91,384,000 of which Rs. 68,73,000 represents remunera- 
tive expenditure. Long-term loans to agriculturists, local bodics and others are esti- 
mated at Rs. 1,44,49,000, which includes Rs. 75 lakhs for the relief of aviicultural 
indebtedness, In addition, another provision of Rs. 75 laklis has been made for 
short-term loans to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. Against the anticipated remu- 
nerative capital expenditure and long-term loans, amounting to Rs, 2,12,22000 the 
Budget provides tor a net borrowing of Rts. 150 lakhs next year, the balance being 
eed to he found from the other resources of the Government. The Budget 
sonrenn nice also the issue and discharge, within the year, of Treasury Bills toa 
total of Ks. five crores next year. 


The closing cash balance at the end of the yearis estimated at Rs. 43,77,000, 
taking into account the 1evenue deficit Rs. 17,27,000, but excluding the value of 
securities in the Famine Relief Fund and the reserve funds of electric systems, 
When the vend tax on tobacco, the taxon sales of goods and the entertainments 
tax are approved by the legislature, and the revenue deficit is covered, the closing 
cash balance will be increased automatically by the amount realized from these 
taxcs, which is estimated at Its, 20 lakhs in 1939-40, Assuming that they are 
levied from October 1939, the Famine Relief Fund and the reserve fund of 
electric systems are expected to have to their credit, in cash and securities, Rs. 
51,31,000 and Re, 25,78.00U respectively, on March 31, 1939. The capital liabilities 
and assets of the province on March 31, 1940 are estimated at about Ks 193 crores 
and Jis, 32 crores, respectively, the corresponding figures on March 31, 1940 being Ra. 
2U3 crores and Ks, 334 crores respectively. The revenue account for 1937-38 closed 
with a surplus of Rs. 17,66,000 against Rs. 2,69,000 anticipated in the revised 
estimate, As a result of this, and short expenditure outside the revenue account, 
the year closed witha cash balance of Ks. 1,36,87,000 against Rs, 1,09,88,000 
anticipated in the revised estimate, The expenditure during the year on projects 
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for which a loan of Rs. 1,64,03,000, was raised in August 1937 was Rs. 1,65,34.000. 
The Revenue Account (revised estimate for 1938-J¥), is expected to close with a 
surplus of Rs. Rs. 2,43,000, against Rs. 12.000 aaticieabol in the Budget, not- 
withstanding the fact that, owing to unforeseen calamities like floods cyclone and 
the failure of the monsoon, land revenue, amounting to nearly Rs, half a crore for 
last year has to be remitted. Heavy shortage occur under excise, Stamys and 
Registration. As against these, credit has been taken for the transfer of Rs. 
42,509,000 from the Minor Ports Fund balances to general revenucs in puisuance of 
the Act passed by the Legislature recently. 


Capital expenditure and loans and advances are less than the budgeted figure 
by Rs. 5,22,000 which is partly due to the discontinuance of the system of pen- 
sions In respect of officers under the rule-making control of the provincial 
Ciovernment. Loans granted by the Government direct to agriculturists for relicf 
of indebtedness are much less than the Rs. 50 lakhs provided in the Budget, and 
the saving has been utilised for the grant of short-term accommodation to the 
extent of about Rs. 40 lakhs to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. As against the 
open market loan of Rs. 1,51,29,000, raised in September 1938, the total amount 
expected to be disbursed by March 31, 1939, on remunerative expenditure and long- 
term loans to local bodies and others is about Ks. 2.20,90,000, The total amount 
of Treasury Bills issued during the year was Ks. 1.90 lakhs, the whole of which 
will be discharged within the year. ‘The closing cash balance at the end of the year 
is estimated at Its. 55,10,000. 


ELECTRICITY & PETROL SALES TAX BILLs 


After the presentation of the Budget, the House referred to Select Committces 
the Bills introduced by the Prime Mintster for the im osition of a duty on ele- 
tricity and a tax on retail sales of petrol. The Prime Minister pee the measu- 
res and said that they were brought up in pursuance of the jolicy ot the Govean- 
ment to shift the burden of provincial taxation more and more on those who could 
afford to bear it. The Government, the Prime Minister observed, had taken credit in 
the Budget for the proceeds from these two sources of taxation and must stand or 
fall on the vote of the House. 


OGANALS AND Ferpies BILL 


The hon. Mr. Yakub Hasan, Minister for Public Woks, introduced a Bill 
further to amend the Canals and Public Ferries Act 1590 for certain purposes and 
moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. ‘he House pave leave to 
the Minister to introduce the Bill. There being no amendment, the Minister moved 
that the Bill be passed into Law. The motion was accepted and the Bill was passed. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BUDGET 


22nd. FEBRUARY to 24th. FEBRUARY :— The general discussion of the Budget 
eommenced on the 22nd, February and concluded on the 24th. Among the important 
points stressed in the course of the discussion by the members were the need for 
reducing the burden of taxation, the development of agriculture by educating the 
ryots as to the improved methods of cultivation, the introduction of tax on agri- 
cultural incomes and greater encouragement to Indian system of Medicine. Next 
day, the 28rd. February, among the various points urged by the members were the 
need for reducing interest charges by raising fresh loans at cheaper rates, the Tunga- 
badhra project, and the allotment of a larger amount for scholarships tor Harijans. 
The hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalachartar gave a detailed reply to the various criticisms, on 
the concluding day of the debate, the 24th. Feb. He specially dealt with the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing policy and pointed out that their remunerative works showed a 
profit. Referring to the opposition to the study of Hindustani, the Premier regret- 
ted that the agitation had developed into a regular propaganda for promoting class 
hatred, which was not good for anybody. Study of Hindustani was necessary in 
the interests of the people and he telt that the future generation would not find 
fault with him. 


ELECTRICITY & PETROL SALES TAx BILLS (CONTD.) 


25th, FEBRUARY :—'The Electricity Duty Bill and the Motor Spirit Taxation 
Bill were passed to-day, with afew minor amendments, after a detailed discussion 
of clauses lasting over four hours. Objection was raised to nee in high speed 
Diesel and crude oil within the scope of the Motor Spirit Bill in the Select 
Committee stave. Elaborate arguments were addressed by the Opposition that 
the inclusion of this commodity for taxation by the Select Committee could not 
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be pom on constitutional grounds, as it went beyond the scope of the Bill 
as first introduced in the House, The Prime Minister contended that the taxation 
of crude oil was comprehended in the original Bill, as it was a foim of motor 
spirit like petrol and came rightly within the definition of motor spirit. Even- 
tually, the Speaker ruled out the objection, declaring that “though in defining 
the term ‘motor spirit’ the old Bill referred to a commodity ordinarily used as 
motive power for motor vehicles, yet the tax was not on sales of motor spirit used 
or sold for purposes of motor vehicles but on all sales of motor spirit used or 
sold, whatever the purprse.”’ Amendments moved by the Opposttion with a view 
to excluding ‘Diesel and crude oil’ from taxation and to reducing the rate of tax 
on petrol to one anna a gallon, were rejected. Commending the Bill to the House 
for third reading, the Preme Minister expressed the hope that “as a result of 
this taxation, we will not be in want of resources to do service to the people”. 
Ile sought the blessing of the members ‘not only for the final passage of the 
Bill but also in the enforcement thereof.” The House at this stage adjourned 
to mext again On the 15th, Mareh. 


VoTixna on Buparr DEMANDS 


15th. to 80th. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 15th. March and continued for the next twelve days. ‘The Government's land 
revenue policy was criticised by Mr. Appadurat Pillat, by means of a cut motion 
under the Land Revenue demand. Replying, the Hon. Mr. 7’. Prakasam said that 
the Government would not take much time to place in the shape of a Dill 
definite proposals for the revision of the land revenue system. The Government, 
Mr. Prakasam informed the House, had fully considered the suggestion for the 
adoption of “a sliding scale of assessment” and it was not likely that they 
would adopt that system. The debate lasted full four hours and after the Revenue 
Minister had replied, Mr. Appadura: Pillat withdrew it, expressing satisfaction 
at the Minister’s “full and detailed answers.” The grant for hand fiteveriua was 
then voted, Next day, the 16th. March, dealing with the Excise demand, the 
discussion on the token ‘cut’, which was eventually not pressed, largely turned on 
the Prohibition policy of the Government and the resulting loss of income, to 
make up which the Ministry had to resort to additional taxation. The Prime 
Minister maintained that Drohibition was an admirable success and that it was 
the financial stringency of the Government that stood in the way of adding to 
the hst of ‘dry’ districts. He asked the critics to read the reyorts of the Collectors 
concerned without ‘Opposition bias.’ Referring to the Sales Tax Bill, the Prime 
Minister vigorously sletendedl it, stating that it was the deliberate intention of 
the Government to make the trader and merchant contribute his share to the 
financing of the Provincial Government ; and it was in pursuance of the  consi- 
dered policy of the Ministry to shift the Iuiden of taxation more and more 
from the villager to the townsman. “We do not hide our objective and we are 
prepared to proclaim it from honsetops”, declared the Prime Minister. We are 
going to levy the Sales Tua, in spite of the terrible opposition we are faced 
with. We are prepared to become unpopular and be turned out of office, if it 
comes to that. It is no use doping the poorest and robbing them of their 
money to run the administration. It is no use asking the fool producer to pay 
as much as ten to twenty per cent of what he saises, and allowing the merch- 
ants and traders to refuse to pay even one pie out of one rupee.” The Prime 
Minister’s specch was heard with rapt attention. In the result, the cut motion 
was withdrawn and the demand for Excise was granted without a division, as 
also the Demand for Stamps. Next day, the 17th. March, the House voted the 
demands for grants under the heads—Forests, JRegistration and the Motor Vehi- 
cles Acts, The Cpposttion, by means of token ‘cuts,’ raised a discussion on the 
policy pursued hy the Government in these departments. The Afintsters replicd 
in detail to the criticisms; and in the result, the reduction motions were 
withdrawn and the grants were made in full. On the next day, the 18th. March, 
by a token ‘cut’ motion, Mr, Mahmud Schamnad raised a discussion on the 
irrigation policy of the Government. Member after member from the Opposttion 
benches belonging to the Andhra districts urged the Government to expedite the 
Tungabhadra Project and to devote greater attention to minor irrigation works. The 
Minster for Publtc Works pointed out that the Government were doing everything 
in power to push through the Tungabadra Project. “I have not allowed the grass to grow 
under my feet in regard to this subject”, Mr. Yakub Hassan observed. ‘Ii an 
agreement has been reached between Madras and H yderabad, it has not been 
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done without great difficulty,” he added Mi. Schamnal did not press his ‘cut’ 
in view of the sympathetic hi h of the Minmister, who replied to all the 
points 1aised by the members The House then proce ded to consider the giant 
to. General Administiation fir A YT, Pannrseluam, who moved a token ‘cut’ 
in the Demand, charged the Government with being undemocratic, and ‘with 
rtiality, unfainess to and ungentlemanly treatment of ther political opponents ’ 
e referred in paiticular to the Government attitude towads Mr E V. Ramas- 
wamt Naicker Su A. T. Pannitselvam’s attak on the Mumistry o-casioned 
trequent interruptions and points of orde: fiom the Treasury Bench The Spea- 
kei himself intervened more than once, and at one staze he delaed that it was 
haidly consistent with the digmity of the House to hurl allezations at the 
Ministers in an offensive manne, exceeding all parliamentary limits The 
House had not concluded the discussion when it adjourned to mect again on 
Monday, the 20th March, when afte: over foni hours’ debate, it voted the giant for 
Ministers and Gencial Administration In a lengthy reply lasting ninety munutes, 
the Preme Minster answeied the criticisms of the ()pposition scriitim There was 
nothing wiong the Prime Minister: mamtained in the Mimstry owing allegiance to 
an outside authouty lke the Congiess High Command ‘It is on the Congress 
label that we were electd and the electorate 15 entitled to exyect us to fulfil the 
wlicies and progiammes laid down by the Congiess High Command’ The Prime 
Minister observed that he was only soy that the Opposition, imstead of being 
thankful for the existence of an outside ecapear like the Congress High Command 
to keep up the putty of Paty Government, had made a grievane of it ‘This 
Province will be lucky’, he emphasised “so lon as it continues to be governed by 
a Paty which will have the high ideals and principles with whi h our Party has at 
resent to act I claim that we hive been acting as justly as it 1s possible for a 
Dat Government to do I do not think that we have anythin, to he sorly for and 
aging to make a confession about Adverting to the Opposittions attacks of 
partiality and unfairness on the pait of the Ministiy in_ the treatment of political 
opponents, the Piime Minister diew jointed attention to the ‘sc urtlons writings and 
speeches” against them. ‘We are exhibiting an amount of patience, whixh should be 
a wonderment to the wold”, the Prmme Minister sad “We do not want to run a 
battle with out opponents We want to get latge objets attained, the Pnme 
Mimster added “In stinving to attain them, we have acquuel an amount of 
vaticnee whih can stand all the scurmhty indulged a.amst us The Prume 
[inister Claimed there was hardly any repression ot the Opposition acitation But, 
he said, when opposition to Government hid devcloped into activities calculated to 
rouse communal hatied and make eee gcovernment and nation progress m- 
possible, the (rovcinment had necessaily to follow thar present polly Mere 
exprcssion of political opimion as such, he jointed out, wis nosvar penalised nor was 
there any invidious treatment of man and man, the only distin tion made bang 
between “nutsance’ and ‘expression of politial opinton = The communal «iy, the 
Piime Minister was disposed to think, was rather over-done We will land our- 
selves in utter hopeless ictroziession if we allow it to beome the duly 
fnaicin the Leeislatue he dealued Sr A FT Pannirselvams attacks on 
ient appointments to deletion Posts, the Prime Vinistet charaterpsed as 
thoroughly unfair and unhealthy, and = positively humtul ‘If sach dangerous 
mischief”? was persisted in, it would) lead the country bukwards and 
make them less fit for ‘Self-Government’, he sad ‘lhe Prume Minister 
concluded by defending the Mamistei’s ieent threat of 1¢sipnition — on 
an extra-Provinelal issue, earn. Crandhiis fast It wis not out of mere fun, he 
said, that they wanted to resign, but because it would not be posuble tor them to 
function if the e1isis was not solved in a partiulu minner” Tt was certunly not to 
trouble the Opposition to take over our position he humorously added The ‘cut 
motion was pressed by Su A 7 Pannerselcam and rejected by the House without 
a division The grant was made in entucty The demind for Lepislatne Boaches 
Was next discussed and passed. The token ‘cut by which a discussion was ratsed 
as to the privileges of the House, was in the end withdrawn Next day, the 2tet 
Mareh, Budget giants for District Administration, Juls, Administration of Justice, 
and Police, were voted. The demand for Distiict Administration was disposed of in 
less than half an hour, the speaking being contined to the mover of the token ‘eut’ 
and the Revenue Munster. jvactically the whole of Mr. Prakasams reply was 
devoted to the examination of the Opposition plea for more and more communal 
representation im the Services. Mr. Pirakasam deprecated the ccaseless talking of 
communal clams; and, quoting the example of Great Britain, he said that no 
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Legislature could claim to be democratic, if the attention of the Opposition centred 
round jobs and a ponte and was not directed to the gencral yood of the 
people at large. e dis‘ussion on the grant for Judiciary served to alicit an im- 
rtant statement from the Prime Minister on the question of the separation of 
\xecutive from Judicial functions. The Prime Minister did not appear opposed to 
the principle underlying the demand for reform. He contented himself with stating 
that the time was not opportuue for an experiment of the kind straightaway. It 
would now prove a costly luxury and law’s dee A wes with civil courts— 
might be increased to “scandaloas” proportions if these courts were to dispense 
justice in criminal cases also. While maintaining that nothing had been done by 
the Government which justified a change in the existing system, the Premter pointed 
out there was little chance of a tair trial being ;iven to the suggested reform at the 
present time when they were faced with frothy political issues. “All sorts of 
motives”, he said, “would be attributed to us and our failures would become targets 
of attacks.” He therefore, pleaded that they should wait till they could take on the 
work of overhauling the system asa whole. Referring to the complaint of the 
absence of Muslim representation on the High Court Bench, the Prime Minister 
declared in emphatic terms ‘‘that this Government had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the appointment of High Court Judges and had no right of recommendation 
or even consultation.” The Jails demand ovcasioned a heated debate on the treat- 
ment of anti-Hindi prisoners. Both the Mfintster for Law and the Prime Minster 
gave the assurance that prisoners, whatever their politics, could always expect fair 
and humane treatment at the hands of the present Government. Speaking on 
the Police demand, the Prime Mintster referred to “the plenty of good and 
useful work”, which the C. I. D, had now to do, and justified the n for the 
retention of the Presidency Polwe Reserves, untill the Government were 
in a position to “discover a different technique” to put down violence, 
without resorting to counter-violence on the part of the Police. 
Next day, the 23rd. March, the Assembly voted the Budyet grant for Electricity. On a 
diseussion raised by the Opposttson ona token ‘cut’, the Alenester for Public Works 
made a declaration of policy 1n rezard to development of electricity in the province in 
the future. All yencration of electric energy, thermal or hydro, Mr. Yakub Hasan 
announced, is henceforth to be undertaken departmentally, no licences being issued by 
the Government in this regard to private concerns, Even the distribution of supply, 
the Minister stated, would be done by the Government themselves as far as possible, 
with a view primarily to avoid complaints from the public of neglect of rural areas. 
The Minister made it clear that it was wholly impracticable to bring power from 
Mettur to Madras, the eneryy generated by this system being too inadequate to meet 
the demands even from the neighbouring distiicts. Madras, he pointed out, would 
have to depend for a et long time on a thermal system; in any case the present 
arrangement by which the Madras Electric Supply Corporation supplied power to 
the City and the suburbs, could not be disturbed until after seven years when the 
period of licence granted to them would expire. Moving the Demand for Education, 
the hon. Mr. Varkey indicated the lines of reform contemplated by the Government 
in the educational sphere. In particular, he referred to the proposed extension 
of the study of Hindustani in a hundred more secondary schools, “emboldened 
by the success that had attended the Government’s efforts during the current 
year.” A debate followed but it did not arouse much interest due to the lan- 
guage difficulty which the House was frequently faced with. Encouraged by the 
Speaker, several back-benchers on the ministerialist as well as the Opposition side 
spoke in their respective mother-tongue. A few who preferred to speak in English, 
were persuaded by the Speaker to give, for the benefit of non-English knowing mem- 
bers, the substance of their speeches, in Hindustani, Telugu or Tamil, as the case 
might be, On one or two members showing signs of embarrassment at his repeated 
requests for speeches in the member’s own mother-tongue, the Speaker made a state- 
ment. The language problem, he observed, cannot be solved unless the Levislature is 
uni-lingual. But the best way of getting the proceedings gencrally understood in the 
House, is for the members and Ministers to give the substance of their English speeches 
in the Indian lan ein which they were most conversant. Next day, the 24th. March, 
various aspects of the pone pursued by the Government in the department were 
gone into in detail by the members of the Opposition. A few Ministerialista also 
participa in the debate. Speaking as Minister in charge of Finance, the Prime 
inister, the hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalachart pointed out that every effort was heing 
made to obtain full value for the money spent by way of grants. It was a matter 
for regret that grants had become a source of disputation between managers and tear 
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chers who seemed to be more interested in money than in the education of children. 
“We must get out of this1ut”, he urged. The hon Mr C. J Varkey, the Education 
Minister, followed with a lengthy speech on Muslim education. Everything possible, 
he claimed, was bemg done for the educational uplift of this community The 
Minister spoke also about the Wardha Scheme of education and the compulsory 
study of Hindustani in secondary schools and defended the Government’s policy in 
this respect. Over an hour was taken up in the discussion of a point of order aris- 
ing from the Speake1’s insistence on the membeis addressing the House in English, 
giving the substance of their remarks in one ot other of the Indian languages they were 
conversant with, foi the benefit of the non-English knowing members The Speaker 
wound up the debate with an exhaustive stitement of the position and a ruling thit 1t 
was perfectly prope: on his part in duecting that every member who spoke in English 
should, before 1ecsuming his seat, accommodate the non-English knowing members by 
speaking fora few minntesin Tamil, Teluzu or Hindustani so that the business of a 
multi-lingual House mizh' be caried on with greater efficiency and to the satisfac- 
tion of siege lent Next day, the 25th Mareh the Budgct demands for Medial 
and Public Heulth were granted. A prolonged debate took place on token ‘cut’ mo- 
tions intended to elucidate the polu y of the Government in the two departments. 
The Minister put in a v1zo10us defence of the Government schemes of reo1ganisation 
inthe Medical and Publu Health admunistiation with partuular reference to the 
standardisation of education, the extension of the honorary medical system, the enlar- 
gement of the nursing service, and iural health work Dr Rajan devoted a great 
deal of attention to answeiing e1iticisms of the alleced antipathy of the Government 
in regard to indigenous sys ems of medicine and to exposing “the mischievous attem- 
pts of interested persons to discredit the Government” “Ihere 1s no use talking big 
in matters of medicine, and patriotism and sentiment should not override common- 
sense and reison”, the Minister observed , and he assured the House that the (+o. ern- 
ment wete always prepared to encourage the advancement of indigenous systems to 
the extent he le. Dr Rajan’s remarks on the working of the honorary 3)stem 
were intended to dispel the appichension of cits that the standard of efhciency and 
service in hospitals stood to suffer by the 1eplacement of paid men by honoraries. 
The Ministet emphatually repudiated the accusation made is one or two members 
in this respect, and maintained that appointees to honorary posts were all men of 
high qualifi ations and approved ment and that no considerations of caste, creed or 
colour ever weighed with the Government in making the selections The ‘cut’ motions 
were readily withdrawn by the respective movers and the giants asked for were made 
in full The House then adjourned till Monday the 27th March, when it granted 
the demands under the heads Agiiculture, Veterinary and Co-operitive Speaking on 
the Co-operative demand, the hon Mr V_ V_ Gtrs claimed that the Co-operative 
movement had now turned the corner and he felt confident that with the continued 
support of non-othcials, it would giow from stienzth to strength. The Veteimary 
demand was passed in a trice, no member msing to movea ‘cut’ The Revenue Mints- 
ter announced, duiing the discussion on supplementary grants, the Government» 1n- 
tention to appoint a Committee to go into the question of the Malabar Land Tenure. 
Next day, the 28th March, a declaration of the Governments attitude towards stay in- 
strikes was made by the Prime Metntster duting the debate on Industrial and Labour 
Policy. Stay-in strikes the Prime Minister observed, virtually constituted forcible 
occu} ation of premises and forcible possession of machinery ‘Such methods in his 
view, were a mockery of non-violence and contrary to the spuit of collective bargai- 
ning Stay-in-strikes weie nothing short of civil disobedience of Government orders 
and it could not, in the least, be permitted. Standing at be gates of the premises 
s0 as to pievent ingiess and egress, lying actors the diiwe and otherwise bloc king 
the way, were in no sense peaceful pi keting, the Prime Minister urged “And +0 
long as Labour leaders cannot guarantee peaceful pic heting”, he declared, “I do not 
hesitate to say the Police are bound to be sent there to preserve law and order. It 
1s difficult for me to submit to a policy which will involve physical violence of any 
kind” The Piime Minister added “mo long, as we have the system by whic 

Capital and Labour both play their part in production, it 18 absolutely essential for 
us to secure trust and confidence on both sides and deal justly and fanly with each 
othe.” A note of warning to the Labour leadeis was uttered by the Prime 
Minister in closing : “If, before we are able to introduce and establish a new order in 
our country, we proceed in the manner in which we have been proeeding, which leads 
altogethe: to want of confidence on the part of Capital, what will happen 1s greater 
and greater unemployment in our country. I will be sorry to see the mills closing 
down for want of tryst either in the Government or 1p Labour.” He appealed for 
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co-operation and courage on the pait of Labour leaders to stand for what thoy felt 
to be mght, even if it should displease then following fo1 the moment. The 
Minster for Intustries and Lahour, who followed, also condemned stay-in »tiikes 
In unequivoral terms Even as a Labour leader for over two decades, who 
himself conducted several strikes, M1. Gi said that his advice to Labour had always 
been to avoid such undesirable methods While the workers had always the ight 
to strike as a last resort a 1ecourse to coeicive pro esses would weaken the cause 
of Labour and definitely put them in wiong. The ‘cut’? motion was withdiawn and 
the demand for Industzies was gianted The othe: deminds under the hends 
Fishe1ies Miseecllaneous Departments and Civil Works were discussed in detail 
and cauied without a ‘cut’ Next day, the 80th March, with the voting on 
the Famine Ghant, whieh was reserved for the last, the discussion of the 
Badzet for 1939-40 concluded As miny as fouteen membeis spoke on the 
famine conditions prevailing in several districts and piessed the need for 
neventive measutes The Revenue Minster recounted the efforts made by his 
Jepartment to relieve the distiess in the affe tel arers ‘‘We cannot pretend,” 
he observed, ‘ to have given adequate iclief to all the sufferers, bit we can say with 
confidence that all that 1s humanly possible has been done” The Famine Committee's 
Report was under the scrutiny of the Government, Mr Prakasam informed the 
House The Committee, he said, had mide valuable recommendations and if and 
when they were given effect to the Ceded Distiuts would be turned into a luxuiuant 
gaiden making for the prospe1ity of a long-suffetinz people M1 J1akasim announced 
that the Tung ibadia combined 1111gation and power Pioyat and the Pennai-Kumu- 
davalli Scheme were to be taken on hand without furthe: dela ‘When these, 
amony others are completed, I have not the slizhtest doubt,” M1 Prakasam said, 
‘nbout the e onomu well-being of the areas now fa ed with recuning famme ” 
Tinally Mi Piakwam referred to the recent experiments in Ele tro-cultuie and claimed 
for it a gieat future in the field of animal health and agiicultural production. 
Voting on Budget grants at this stage concluded and the House adjourned. 


THe Tobpacco TAXATION BILL 


8ist MARCH —The Tobacco Taxation of Sales and Licensing Bill was 
ieferred to a fclect Committee on the motion of the TPi1me Minister to- 
day Most of the membersof the Opposition directed thei main attack on 
the monopoly vend whih, in then view, would adversely affet the producer. 
At least for the sake of ‘not killing the goose that laid golden eggs”, the 
Prime Minster gave the assurance thst he was “persuadable to accept proposals” 
in the Committee stage for changes, 1f necessary The Prime Minister chatacterised 
the Opposition feus in this respe. as highly exaggerated and maintained that the 
evil cflects of the monopoly send would be teduccl to a minimum by the operation 
of the pa of competition. He expressed his j1atifeation that the Bill was 
blessed by such an impoitant member of the Opposition as Mi. Appaduras Prllas, 


ENTERTAINMENTS TAXATION Bis 


The Assembly next passed the Entertainments Bill as it had emerged fiom the 
Belect committee. The Bill provides for the levy of a tax on amusements and other 
entertainments the 1epeal of the Madias Local Authorities Entertainment Act. 1926 
and payment of compensation to local authorities, now levying a tax under that 
Act The amount of tax to be levied ranges fiom thiee pies to Ks 2/-, three pies 
on all payments for admission of not more than two annas, and Rs. 2 on all 
payments of Rs 10 or more. An opposition amendment that there should be no 
tax on payments of two annas o1 less was negatived. 


THe SALES Tax BILL 


Moving next the reference of the Sales Tax Bill to ao Sclect Committe, the 
Prime Minister spoke for about forty minutes in defence of “an unpopular measue.” 
He claimed that many of the Opposition gioups, in accepting e Prohibition 
Policy of the Government, had already given their implied sanction to the Munis- 
try for finding money to make up the Joss in excise income. Situated as the 
Government were at present, with limited sources fiom which to tap the necessary 
funds the Pmme Minister delared that 1t became impossible for them to discover 
any tax as paying, elastic and satisfactory, as proposed to be levied. In view of 
all that they done “before undertaking this unpleasant task’, 1t was idle to 
think, said the Plime Minister, of any other form of taxation, and those affected 
had no alternative but to put up with what little inconvenience and disturbance 
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that might be caused to the existing order. ‘If we are to give this up, it will 
practical mean that we have to give up the whole game,” the Prime Minster 
added aving fixed the ‘solid foundation” on which the Bull stood, the Piime 
Minister pointed out that 1t was up to the Select Committee to subject the provi- 
sions to a thorough examination and modify them to the extent sible Mr. 
Abdul Hameed Khan's dilatory motion to circulate the Bill for elicting public 
opinion was tejected The Prime Minister’s main proposition to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committce was unde: discussion when the House adjourned till the next 
day, the 1st April, when the Bill was ieferred to a select committee Mr W. K 
M Langley, \cade: of the European Group, opposing the motion, characterized the 
Bill as the most unpopular measure of taxation ever intioduced in the Madtas 
Assembly or elsewhere in India He de laied that the mcasine was going to mean 
a tremendously heavy imposition for which he could find no justification The 
House then adjourned till Monday, the 8rd April when it disposed of fou 
Government Bills. ‘Ihey were the Local Boards and District VWurscrpalstres Amend- 
ment Bill, the Borstal Schnola Amendment Btll, the Matermty Benefits Amend- 
ment Bill and the Tirumalas-Trrupatht Derasthanams Amendment Bill. 
The House then adjouned to meet again on the 2ith instant. 


THE Topacco TAXATION Bib (CONTD,) 


24th to 26th APRIL °—The Assembly commenced the dctailed consideration of the 
Tobacco Tax Bill to-day ‘The discussion on amendments to clanses was preced- 
ed by a general debate lasting over two hours on the Bill as it emerged fiom 
the act Committee The Preme Minister argued in defence of the measure and 
contended that the 1ates of taxation proposed were not high and such as to 
bieak the back of the camel ‘‘Tobacco”, the Prime Minister: observed, “was 2 
sturdy camel and it will be long long before the last straw 1s raised on its 
Strong back” ‘Ihe Prime Minister added that the taxation had been properly 
rated in the Bill, with due tegard to the coinage, the poverty of the country and 
the articles concerned In his view, there was no justification to give any advan- 
tage to the tobacco trader To reduce the rate would mean presentation of the 
reduced amount to the dealer For a poison of this kind to which we can 
only extend our toleration,” the Prime Minister declared “it was not rmyght 
to give dealeis a bounty The Pirme Minister announced that he proposed 
to bring in an amcndment at a late: stage to exempt retail dealers of unmanu- 
factured tobacco fiom taxation, in the same manner as wholesile dealers in 
unmanufactured tobacco have been exempted The pene moved amendments 
to drop the turn-over tax on tobacco and to reduce the rates provided for All 
the amendments wee negatived On the nextday the 25th April the House 
oo with the third 1eadiny of the Bill On the motion of the Premier, the 
louse accepted an amendment that every retail dealer shall yay a tax in each 
year on his retail sales of manufactured tobacco of Rs 6 1f such turnover docs 
not exceed Rs 200 and Rs 12 if such turnover exceeds Rs O00 but does not 
exceed Rs 400 If such turnover exceeds Rs 400 the tax 1s fixed at three pet 
cent on the first Rs 400 of the turnover and ten per cent on the remainder ot 
the turnover. All amendments to the Bill having been disposed of, the Premter 
moved that Section 17 of the Assembly Rules be sispended and official business 
be transacted on the next day This was agreed to and accordingly, the third readin, 
of the Bill was taken upon the next day, the 26th April when it was passed 
The hon Mr C Rayayopalachart the Fremicr, hoped that he would get the 
co-operation of all sations of the House in admint tering the measure im the 
best manner pssible. 


Vint AGE OFFICERS ResTORATION BITL 


Two moe Bills, the Restoration of Village Ofhcers (Validation) Bill and the 
Madras Children’s (Amendment) Bill, were passed ‘The first named measure 
sought to validate the restoration of village othcers who lost thar ofhces for 
association or connexion with political movements 


CHILDREN’s AMENDMENT BILL 


The Children’s (Amendment) Bill gave power to the Chief Inspector of 
Certified Schoola to order, in urgent cases the release on licence of a youthful 
offender or child detained in a certified shool—a power hitherto vested in the 
managers ot the school. The Government coukl under the Act order the transfer 
ef a youthful offender o: child from one certified shool to another To avoid 
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delay otha had been made in the Bill for delegating their power to the 
Chief Inspector himself. The House then adjourned to meet again on May 8. 


THe Sales Tax BILy (CONTD.) 


Sth. to 18th. MAY :—The Sales Tax Bill, as By bee by the Select Committee was 
taken up for discussion to-day. The Prime Mitnister, moving that the Bill be 
taken into consideration, defended the provisions and declared that the measure 
was not a “‘rash adventure”. The Bill, the Prime Minister observed, has suffici- 
ent precedents in western countries; and quoted the example of ‘‘three Domini- 
ons of British Commonwealth, twentynine States of the U. 8S. A., twelve 
countries of Europe and six republics of South America”, where a general sales 
tax had been resorted to. The Prime Minister contended that the incidence of 
the proposed taxation was light enough and concluded by inviting the members 
of the Opposition proposing to move amendments, to reinforce their arguments 
with reasons 80 a8 to carry conviction to the House. A motion to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill for six months was moved by Mr. P. Khalifullah Saheb and 
was supported by Mr. W. K, M. Langley protesting against the “tremendous haste” in 
ushing through without enquiry a Bill, which might turn to be an engine of oppression. 
ext day, the 9th. May, the House by 116 votes to 30, rejected the Opposition motion 

to postpone the consideration of the Bill for a period of six months. “After hearing 
all that had been stated by the Opposition”, the Prime M:ntster stated, in replying to 
the debate, ‘‘I cannot refrain from saying that ] am more and more convinced that it 
is just the tax that one can possibly conceive of for this poor country.” He added 
that it was a just tax also. The Prime Minister’s motion for the consideration of the 
Bill was carried by the same majority and the House then procecded with the dis- 
cussion of the clauses of the Bill. When the definition of the term “dealer” was 
taken up, a point of order was raised by Kumararaja M. A, Mutha Chettiar that the 
House was not competent to make a provision covering “buying” under “sale”. The 
Speaker over-ruled the objection holding that the provisions of the Biil “which relate 
to the levy of the tax from the buyer are not ultra vires”. The discussion was adjour- 
ned till the 11th. May when, by 102 votes to 28, the House decided to1ctain the provi- 
sion for the levy of atax of Res. five a month on every dealer whose annual turn- 
over did not exceed rupecs twenty thousand. The Opposition pleaded for a substantial 
reduction in the rate; but the Prime Minister contended that the scale proposed was 
proper ; and that the amendments for reduction were sought to be pressed in a spirit 
of bargaining. “Ifa general sales tax is to be levied at all,” the Prime Mtntster 
declared, “it must be worth while; and anything less than half a pes cent on the 
turn-over exceeding rupees twenty thousand would not produce a decent amount.” 
Much of the subsequent discussion turned on the ‘uncompromising attitude of the 
Prime Minister”, and member after member of the Opposition criticised it in connec- 
tion with the amendment of Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to one-eighth 
of aper cent. Mr. W.K. M, Langley, who had piven notice of an amendment to bring 
down the rate to one-quarter per cent, intimated to the House the decision of the 
European Group not to participate further in the consideration of the measure, having 
regard to the attitude adopted by the Prime Minister and the Government towards 
the Opposition arguments. Since the start of the dcbate, Mr. Langley regretted to say 
not only the Premier and the Government generally have shown a completa disregard 
both of the arguments adduced by the speakers themsclves but any reply to any 
arguments that has been advanced has been made more by way of assertion than 
argument. He complained that the Opposition case had been prejudged by the Prime 
Minister. Next day, the 12th. May, the Assembly voted, by a majority of 106 to 26, 
the retention in the Bill of the rate of one half of one per cent on turnover exceeding 
rupees twenty thousand. Practically the whole of the day, the House was engaged in 
the discussion of the amendment of Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to 
one-eighth of one per cent. Several members of the Oppoaision groups pleaded hard 
with the Prime Minister to agree to a lower rate. The Leader of the Opposttion made 
a fervent appeal to the Government not to disregard the strong public feeling roused 
against the measure. Having failed % justify it on the round of emergency of any 
great magnitude, the Prime Minister was, Mr. Muthia Chettiar warned, simply driving 
the people to despair. “Ifthe Premier is prepared to negotiate for a reasonable rate, 
I am ready and the country is ready”, he submitted. In a speech lasting one full 
hour, the Prime Minister defended the measure and the scale of taxation proposed. 
No case, he observed, had been made out by the Opposition that the rate of one-half 
of one per cent was wrong and unreasonable and that it called for a reduction. Much 
of the apprehension voiced by the Opposition as to the possible yield from the proposed 
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taxation, was, in the Premier’s opinion, based on conjectures. Even ona most liberal 
calculation, not more than from a crore toa crore and a half could be expected, he 
said. And knowing the recurring deficit in the finances due to progressive loss in drink 
revenue, the rate of tax intended to be levied could by no means be considered unreason- 
able. The Prime Minister emphasised that they could not do any good to his province 
unless they levied this tax, which apart from bringing them the needed revenue, 
would result in a juster distribution of burden of taxation in the province. The 
Prime Minister desired the Opposition to believe that this was his carefully considered 
conclusion. He might be wrong, he said, but he could not be charged with ‘obstinacy’ 
or ‘disinclination.’ “If weget more thana crore ora crore and a half”, the Prime 
Minister finally remarked, “seize me by the top-knot and demand a reduction in the 
rate. Who then can withstand the request?” further, the Prime Minister added 
that if he made proposals for wasting this ill-gotten money. they would be entitled 
to take him down from the throne of thorns and put him in the proper place. Next 
day, the 18th. May, the Assembly concluded the consideration of the Bill within two 
hours of the commencement of the proceedings. Members of the Opposition, except 
four belonging to the European bloc, walked ont at the very outset, declining to yarti- 
cipate in the proceedings as a protest against the “unresponsive attitude of the Govern- 
ment.” Clause 3, the further consideration of which was Icft over from the previous 
night, and the subsequent clauses were all passed without any discussion, The 
Premier spoke again at length during the third 1eading, justifying the measure and the 
seale of tax. He expressed the hope that bulk of the apprehensions felt in business 
circles would soon clear and that they would find that the Bill was not a had one. 
The indirect effects of the measure, he hoped, would be to pive a healthy tone to the 
business structure in the province. Mr. Hodgson, once again, marked his protest on 
behalf of the European group, reiterating that there was uo justification for the 
proposed tax at the present time, and that in any case, the Bill in the form it was 
put through, had been badly designed. The motion that the Bill be passed 
into law was put to the House and carried amidst Ministerialist cheers 
and applause from a large body of visitors in the gallery and outside the House. 
The Assembly was then adjourned sinc die. 


Proceedings of the Madras Council 
Winter Session—Madras—27th. January to 20th. February 1939 


DISCUSSION OF OFFICIAL BILLS 


The Winter Session of the Madras rislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 27th. Jannary 1939 with the Hon. Dr. U. Rama Rau, the President, in the chair, 
At the outset a condolence resolution relating to the untimaly death of Mr. 
K. Raman Menon, the Minister, was passed. The Madras Adulteration Act (Amend- 
tng) Bill and the Bill to Amend the Madras Revenue Recovery Act as pessed by 
the Assembly were considered and passed. The hon. Mr. C. G. Varkey, Minister 
for Education next moved that the Bill for abolition of Di:trict Education Counctls, as 
passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Objection was taken by Mr. 
N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar to the consideration of the Bill on the ground that rules 
relating to notice had not been complied with, The Premier explained that the Bill 
was circulated to all members as early as the [2nd instant and that should be 
deemed to gg the rule relating to notice. Next day, the 28th. January, the bill 
was sg ies Dr. T. 8. S. Rajan, Minister for Public Health next moved that the Pudblte 
Health Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Sir Wukammad 
Usman, supporting, said that the Bill supplied a real want and the Health Minister 
deserved their warm congratulations Mr. D. M. Reidand Dr P. J. Thomas also 
spoke supporting the measure. Further discussion was adjourned till Monday the 
80th. January, when the Bill was passed by the House. 


EstaTes LAND CoMMITTEE ReErorr 


The Estates Land Act Commitee’s Report was next taken up for discussion, The 
debate was continued till the 8rd. February, when the House concluded consideration of 
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the Report. The motion of Mr. Jogiah Pantulu recommending to the Government 
“to bring in legislation at an early date on the general ba-is of the majority recom- 
mendations” was passed. The amendments of Mr J. A. Saldanha and Mr. Narayana: 
swamt Natdu were negatived. Winding up his speech, the Revenue Mtntster 
appealed to the “oppositionists to revise their views with regard to the Report, in 

the light of facts and figures placed by him before the House.” Mr. Prakasam 

reiterated his contention that zamindars were not owners of the soil and that 
ownership of the soil was in the ryot Fixity of tenure and fixity of rent he said, 
were the two vital points that had been declared and confirmed under the Permanent 
Settlement of 1802, The zamindars, therefore, could not enhance rent, nor could 
they claim ownership of land. Mr. Prakasam refuted the allegations that there 
were political motives behind the majority recommendations. He declared that 
when the ryots’ rights as enunciated by the Committee had been upheld by the 
Privy Council it was not right for members to suggest that the report smelt 
of Moscow and Communism. The Council then aliourned to meet on the 20th 
instant, when the budget was presented. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS FOR GRANTS 


25th. MARCH :—The next meeting of the Council was held on the 25th. March 
when it discussed the Supplementary Statement of Demands for further expend- 
ture for 1938-39. On a point raised by the Prime Minister, the President ruled 
that discussion should be strictly confined tothe items and the subject-matter of 
the various demands and that speeches should not cover the whole ficld of adminis- 
trative activity or policy of the Goveament as on the introduction of the primary 
budget. The Aftnesters replied to the various points raised in the debate, the Preme 
Minister taking the opportunity of answering critics of the actiun of the Govern- 
ay in introducing the study of Hindustani in schools, The Council then adjourned 
sine die. 


May Session—Madras—11th. to 19th. May 1939 
ENTERTAINMENTS TAx BILL 


The May session of the Council commenced on the 11th. May. Two Bills. one for 
levying tax on amusements and other entertainments in the province of Madras and 
the other to pive power to the Government to debar presidents and vice-presidents of 
local bodies who had been removed from office from standing for re-election fora 
certain period as passed by the Assembly, were taken into consideration and parsed. 
Next day, the 12th. May, after question time, the Council passed three Bills, 
one to amend the Maternity Ben fit Act, the other to amend Borstal Schools Act 
and the third to amend the Tirumalai-Tirupat: Devasthanams Act. 


Tye Toscco TAXATION BILL 


The Tobacco Taxation Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was then discussed. 
The debate was continued from day to day till the 15th. May when a number of 
amendments were moved by members of the Opposition to the definitions and 
taxation clauses of the Bill Every one of them was opposcd by the Prame 
Minister and negatived hy the House. The second reading of the Bill occupied 
nearly three hours. The third reading stood adjourned till the next day, the 16th. 
May. when after a lengthy debate, in which many members of the Opposition 
participated, the House adopted the Prime minister's motion that the Bill be 
passed into law. 


The Bill to validate the restoration of village officers and the Children’s Act 
Amendment Bill. were passed without any changes, Mr. Abdul Wahab Bhukart'a 
Mappilla Marumakkathayam Bill was also parsed. 


THE SALES Tax Bit 


17th. to 19th. MAY :—The Sales Tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly, came up for 
eonsideration on the 17th. May. An Opposition porn of order on the ground that three 
clear days’ notice had not been given tothe members, was ruled out by the 
Preadent, who held that the courant of the rules had been complied with. as 
the Bill was in the hands of members as early as Sunday. A few dilatory motions 
moved by the Leader of the Opposttvon and two other members, were rejected by the 
House, Sir Frank Birley and Str Mahomed Usman opposing them, The Prime 
Mtnister defended the Bill and contended that what was sought to be imposed was 
a just tax. He was much more convinced now, he said, than ever before that 
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the tax was a proper one and was not calculated to be regressive on trade. 
Next day, the 18th. MAY, the House, after a further discussion for three hours, 
carried the Prime Minister’s motion to take the Bill into consideration. The House 
then proceeded to consider the Bill, clause by clause. Members of the Opposi- 
tion moved amendments to the definition and the taxation clauses The amend- 
ments were opposed by the Premier and negatived by the House. Sir K. V. 
Reddt Natdu, opposing, said that there was countrywide agitation against the Tax. 
He characterized it as a “pernicious tax.” The Revenue Minister. Mr. 7. Prukasam 
said that the tax would never affect the poor. Dr. P. J. Thomas said that if 
they wanted to improve the lot of the poor, it was necessary that the Govern- 
ment should have more revenue. Tn most of the western countries and America, 
such a tax was imposed and it could not be said that trade had been affected thereby. 
Next day, the 19th May, the third reading of the Bill was passed. All Opposi- 
tion amendments were either rejected or withdrawn; aad the Bill did not 
undergo any change whatever in this House. An hour after the commencement 
of the sitting, when the discussion of the main clauses was over and only a few 
amendments to subsidiary provisions remained to he disposed of, members 
of the Opposition belonging to the Justice and National Democratic groups, 


eleven all told, walked out of the House. Both Mr. Samtappa 
Mudaliar, Weader of the Opposition, and Sir K. V. Redd. Leader of 
National Democrats, declared that no useful purpose would be served 
by continuing to take part in the further consideration of the Bill, 


having revard to the uncompromising attitude of the Prime Minister. Sir K. V. 
Reddi added that the Prime Minister had failed to show even ordinary  Parlia- 
mentary courtesies due to the Opposition. As Sir Ke Vo Reddit, along with 
three of his followers, was leaviny the House, the Prime Mintster requested 
Sir K. V. Reddi to eanlain his imoutation regarding the Prime Minister’s 
lack of courtesy. Sir K. V. Reddi, not respondinz, the Prime Minister submitted 
t) the House that he was not conscious of having been diseourteous to the 
Opposition at all. The Prestdent azreed. Sir Mabomed Usman, Sir Frank Brrley 
and Dr. P. J. Tomas did not join in the walk-out. They remained in their 
seats and all the three spoke on the motion for the third reading. Sir Frank 
congratulated the Premier on his urbanity and unifurm courtesy and observed 
that a Iesser man than he ‘“‘would have lost his temper and perhaps been ruder 
to us than we were to him.”” The House then adjourned sene dite. 
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Proceedings of the Bombay Assembly 


Budget Session—Bombay—3rd. February to 22nd. April 1939 
Discussion OF OFFICIAL BILLS 


The Budget Session of the Bombay Leyvislative Assembly commenced at 
Bombay on the 3rd. February 1939 and continued for eighty days till the 22nd. 
April. The hon. Mr. G. V. Mavlanker, Speaker, presided. Two official Bills, 
one to amend the Bombay District Police Act and the other to amend the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act were passed. The first Bill) empowered the 
District Superintendent of Police to delegate, with the previous sanction of the 
Government, any of his powers to an Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. The second Bill was designed to make more effective the provision of the 
Weights and Measures Act 1932. Jlitherto, it has been found ditheult to secure 
a conviction under the Act Jt is not always possible to prove that unanthori- 
sed, unverified or unstamoed weizhts or measures were actually used or kept for 
use in trade. According to the amending Bill, it is proposed that in cases where 
any such weizht or measure is in possession of a trader or his employee, it 
should be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that it was in his possession 
for use for trace. 

Tur Bomnay TENANCY Brin 


6th to 10th. FEBRUARY :—The discussion of the Bombay Tenancy Bill was re- 
sume on the 6th. Feb. Rao Bahadur G K, Chrtale opposed the Bill on the ground 
that he was not satisfied with the necessity of the Bill. The state of landlords 
was no whit better to-day than that of their tenants. The Bill would on! 
widen the cleavaye in the relations between the landlords and tenants and les 
to class war. Mr. Karandtkar, opposing the Bill, argued that the Bill) was 
expropriatory in character. When the acquisition of preseriptive right required 
adverse possession for twelve ycars and more, the conferment of permanency of 
tenure should have a basis of a longer period than six years. What tenanta 
necded today was reduction of land revenue and harnessing of fallow lands for 
cultivation, Mr. Jsmarl Ihrahtm Chundirigar felt that the condition imposed on 
the tenants for retaining the right of permanency was too hard to be fulfilled. 
Instead of restricting the application of the law to the holders of more than 
33% aercs of land, Mr, Chundrigar stated, the qualification of the tenant alone 
should have been made the criterion for the application of the law. Ruo Bahadur 
R. R. Bhole pointed out that the benefits accruing to the tenant fell far short of 
the expectations aroused when the Conzress took o'liec. The proposed leyislation 
would affect only a very small percentage of the population. He advocated a 
more radical measure on the lines of measures in other Congress Provinces. Mr. 
S. H. Jhabvala opposed the Bill on the ground that it retained too many  safegu- 
ards in favour of the landlord to be of benefit to the tenants. He desired the 
Congress Government to bring to bear on their outlook the spirit in which 
Mahatma Gandhi had replied to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in the second Round 
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Table Conference when he said that every sanad would be scrutinised if the 
Conyress came to power. Mr. Jhabvala advocated a more radical measure for 
relieving tenants. Mr. P. W. Wagh observed that the Bill was calculated to 
create disecnsions and distinctions in the ranks of both tenants and landlords, 
The discussion was adjourned till Wednesday next, the sth. February, when 
Sardar Vinehoorker said that the Bill sought to reduce the status of the landlord 
to a nominal one. He requested the Government not to rush through the Dill. 
According to him, it was not insecurity of tenure that took away the incentive on 
the part of the tenant to improve his holding, but the uneconomic prices obtained 
for his produce. Sir Chtnubhai Madhowlal found in the Bill a socialistic tendency 
which was being increasingly felt_ in the ie aa as was indicated by the recent 
Congress Presidential election. He explained from his own eaperience that the 
relation between landlords and tenants had remained cordial anil would only be 
disturbed by the present Lill. He opposed the Bill in toto and requested the 
Government to withdraw the Bill. Mr. D. # Perreira, opposing the Bill, sad 
what was necded was not a Bill of this nature but industrial development and 
rural reconstruction. While the Bill compelled the landlord to retain the tenant, 
it did not reciprocally comyel the tenant to remain on the Jand. A good many 
agriculturists were miyvrating to industrial towns, leaving agriculture. Mr. AK. S. 
firodta supported the Bill. He was surprised that in all the criticism levelled 
apainst the measure, no constructive suggestions had been advanced. Spokesmen 
ot landlords had condemned the Bill og expropriatory, while others had rejected it 
as affording very inadequate benefit to the tenant class. Answering the vatious argu- 
ments, he pointed out that the Bill only tried to regulate the relation between 
landlords and tenants. The principle of the Bill was that the tenant should have 
Buch an interest in his holding as to create in him an incentive for improving 
the land. Next day, the Sth. February, Sir A. Mf. K. Dehtart said that both 
landlords and tenants were opposed to the Bill. When there was no demand from 
the tenants, he did not understand why the Government should, with break-neck 
speed, rush through a piece of lepislation which did not even touch the fringe of 
the tenancy problem. The Bill was at best only a palliative measure. While his 
Party was at one with the Congress in their desire to ameliorate the condition of 
the peasantry, it was definitely opposed to the pws of “expropliation of private 
property, which semed to underlie the Bill.” Mr. Jamnadas Mehta felt that the 
iovelnment were introducing a Bill, which, while it made the landlords panicky 
about the bogey of expropriation, did not afford any real protection to the tenants, 
According to him what the landlords would lose was a mere sentimental right of 
property. Clause Six of the Bill, piving the landloids the right to terminate 
“protected tenancy” at one year’s notice for agricultural or non-ayricultural purposes, 
in fact, defeated the whole object of the Bill. The hon. Mr. Sforarj: Desas, 
Revenue Minister, in reply, said that cea levislation was a pressing and 
imminent necessity and it was wrong to say that the tenants did not want any 
such measure. and only certain “nyitators’’ wanted it. The panes of the Bull 
was the protection of tenants, and though not perfect, the Bill sought to remove 
the old unequal relations between landlords and tenants which were feudal 
in principle and out of date now. He appealed to landlords to understand the 
spirit of the Bill so that better and proper relations might be established between 
landlords and the tenants. The first reading of the Bill was passed by 64 to 43 
votes and the House adjourned till the nextday, the 16th. February, when the 
lfon. Mr. Morarji Desa: moved for its reference to a Select Committee. 
Mr. G@. K. Phadke (Thana) moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated 
for two months for the purpose of cliciting public opinion, The amendment was 
defeated. Another amendment moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for inclusion of two 
more members of the House in the Select Committee was rejected by the House. 
‘The original motion was put to the vote and carricd. 


THE VILLAGE PANCHAYATS BILL 


10th. to 18th. FEBRUARY :—The House took up on the 10th. Feb. the second reading 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats (Amend) Bill as amended by the felect Com- 
mittee. The Bill sought to amend the Bombay Village Panchayats Act of 1938 with 
the object of “removing the difficulties which retard the development and growth 
of village panchayats and in order to democratise the constitution of these ica 
with a view to popularising them as fur as possible.” The main ene ise proposed 
in the bill are: compulsory establishment of panchayats for every local area having 
@ population of 2,000 or more; the abolition of the system of nomination and ex- 
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officio members ; establishment of village benches for every panchayat for the purpose 
of exercising judicial powers and compulsory levy of house tax in village areas, The 
debate was continued on the next day, the 11th. February, when an amendment, 
moved by Sir A. M. K, Dehlavi, the Leader of the Opposition, sought to add certain 
provisoes to Clause Three of the Bill, which related to what should be declared to bo 
a ‘‘villave” for the pu pose of constituting a panchayat, The amendment sought 
that ‘‘no area should be declared to be a village without a written application 
by two-thirds of the adult population of the area,” ond further that no 
areas should be declared a villaye revarding which the Government had 
already decided that it should not be declared a municipal town. The amend- 
ment was strongly opposed mainly on the ground that it was ‘“undemo- 
cratic” in principle. en put to the vote, the amendment was lost. Clause 
Four of the Bill was under consideration when the Louse adjourned till Monday, 
the 18th. February, when fifteen members of the Muslim League haa led by Bir A. M. 
K, Dehlavi walked out following the defeat of their amendment. series of amend- 
ments had been tabled to Section Six of the Bill which provided for reservation of 
seats on the panchayat board for representatives of women, Muslims, Harijans and 
backward tribes. An amendment that the seats reserved for Muslims be filled up 
by separate electorates was moved by Khan Bahadur Abdul Haji Hajrat Khan, The 
Minister for Revenne maintained that even though separate electorates were not 
provided in the Bill Muslims would not fail to secure a number of seats proportion- 
ate to their population. He cited the instance of the recent Bombay municipal 
elections, where Muslims, who were eighteen per cent of the population, had secured 
the same percentage of seats. The amendment, when presscd to a division, was 
defeated by 68 votes against 21. Mr. Jhabva/a next moved an amendment that the 
provision in the Bill tor communal representation be omitted. He expressed surprise 
that such a provision should have emanated from the Congress Government, He 
pleaded that villages should be saved trom the rancour of communalism. Mr. Parulekar 
moved an amendment to the same section that the Collector should determine the 
number of members constituting the board taking into consideration the population 
of the village and not after consultation with members of the district local boards 
as provided in the Bill. The Mintster opposed the amendment and suid that 
members of local boards yong, in touch with villages could be of more help to 
the Collector in this respect. Besides, he did not desire that the Collector should 
be the sole judge of the matter. The amendment was lost. Two other amendments 
proposing that Indian Christians also should be given reservation of seats on the 
panchayat boards and that the word “Harijan” should be substituted by “schedule 
castes” were defeated. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1939—40 


14th. FEBRUARY :—The Financial Statement for the year 1939-40 was presented to- 
day by the Hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe, the Finance Miuister. An cnhanced fee on 
conveyances in urban areas, which may fetch a revenue of Rs. 2 Jakhs, an enhanced 
electricity duty to raise Rs. 13 lakhs in Bombay city and in all probability Rs. 4 
lakhs in other cities, the total being 17 lakhs; a new urban immovable property 
tax at 10 per cent on the rateable value ot such property, designed to raise Rs, 118 
lakhs in Bombay and its suburbs and Rs. 19 lakhs in Ahmedabad; a sales tax to 
be levied at one anna per gallon on the sale of petrol, which will produce Rs. 10 
lakhs a year, and also a tax on cross word competitions so as to produce about 
Rs. 5 lakhs a year,—these are the new taxation proposals contained in the Budget. 


Bombay city and suburbs will be declared a complete prohibition area this year, 
surrendering a revenue of Rs, 120 lakhs. Englishmen, Americans and Europeans 
will be permitted to drink under a licence. Mr. Latthe disclosed his intention to 
ask the authorities concerned, inter alia, for a reduction in the salaries of all 
Services, including those under the control of the Secretary of State. 

As regards the sales tax, the Finance Minister announced that a sales tax was 
intended to be levied at a later date on mill-made cotton and silk fabrics, artifi- 
cial silk yarn and cloth at one sale of the same at a rate not exceeding 6} per cent 
ad valorem which is expected to produce about Its. 25 lakhs in a full year. The 
total yield from all these sources will be Rs, 184 lakhs a year, out of a total of Rs, 
220 la which the Government will bave to find. The total new expenditure for 
the financial year is loss of Rs. 150 lakhs in excise revenue from the next year 
including Rs. 10 lakhs under this head provided in the budget; (B) a new loss of 
Rs. 40 lakhs in land revenue owing to the revision of settlements in accordance with 
the proposed legislation from 1940-41 onwards, including Ks. 10 lakhs being at 
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resent spent for price remissions ; (C) a new expenditure of Rs. 45 lakhs, including 
s. 10 lakhs provided in the budget, for rural develoyment; and (D) an expendi- 
ture of about Rs. 15 lakhs on preventive measures on account of prohibition. Thus 
the total cost of the programme would amount to Rs. 250 lakhs. Thirty lakhs 
out of this are being found from existing revenuc, with the result that Ks. 220 
lakhs of new revenue in the immediate future will have to be found. The new 
taxation proposals are expected to yield Its. 184 lakhs. The following is a sum- 
mary of the proposals (the figures are in thousands) ): 


Revenue receipts: Rs. 12,55,17. 

Itevenue expenditure: Rs. 12,83,63. 

Revenue deficit: Rs. 28 46. 

Debt head receipts : Rs. 35,73,55. 

Capital and debt head disbursements: Rs. 1,35,10,68. 
Capital and debt head surplus: Rs. 62,87. 

Closing cash balance: Rs. 89,13. 

Closing free balance: Rs. 17,03. 


Mr. Latthe next dealt with the balance of revenue, which the Covernment 
would be required to find. “The total new revenue required being Rs. 220 lakhs and 
new taxation proposals amounting to Rs. 184 lakhs there remains a balance ot Ns. 
36 lakhs still to find, which prudence requires me now to make up our minds 
how to meet it.” The Government, he revealed, have under consideration control 
of forward markets through stricter and more comprehensive levislation. Taxation 
of forward business on the Stock Exchange is expected to yield six lakhs. The 
enhancement of some scctions of court fees is expected to yield four lakhs and 
widening of the scope of sales tax will meet fificen out of the thirty-six lakhs, 
leaving a balance of twenty-one lakhs to be met. ‘lhe meeting of this amount would 
een on the nature of the new land legislation, which is to be brought before the 

ouse, 
THE VILLAGE PANCHAYATS BILL (CONTD.) 


15th. to 18th. FEBRUARY :— Discussion on the second reading of the Village 
Panchayats Bill was resumed on the 15th. February. The amendment moved by Mr. 
S. V. Parulekar to the effect that power should not be vested in the collector to 
use his discretion in the matter of removing any member of the Panchayat Board 
from membership except on disqualification being proved. was accepted by the 
Government, and the duty was made obligatory on the part of the Collector to 
remove the member when he became s0 disqualified. An amendment which sought 
to add to the powers of the panchayat by entrusting the board with the duty of 
maintaining the birth and death register, was ruled out by the Speaker on the 
ground that the amendment was beyond the scope of the oriviaal intention of the 
section. Much interest was created when Mr, Parulekar moved an amendment by 
which the funds allowable for entertaining distinguished visitors to the village, 
were sought to be cut drastically. The Minister-in-Charge of the Bill thought that 
in case provision should at all be made in the Bill for such section it should he 
sufficient, otherwise he was for deleting the scction totally. ‘The section was ean 
Clause twenty of the Bill which provides that secretaries to panchayats should be 
appointed by the Provincial Government drew keen opposition from the Opposition 
benches. Mr. Jan nadas Mehta moved an amendment that the secretary should 
be “appointed by the panchayat which will lay down powers. duties, remuneration 
and other conditions of service subject to the approval of the Government.” Mr. 
Mehta could not find the need for the Government to foist an outsider on a self- 
governing body, By nature the section was undemocratic. Sir 4, M. K. Dehlavt 
also spoke supporting the amendment. The Afintster explained that the present Bill 
sought to confer wide powers on the local panchayat boards and there was great 
need for a really able man to assist the board. Mr. Parulekar suggested that at least 
the Government could have prohibited a pancl out of which the panchayat may 
select a a The amiendment was pressed to a division and was defeated by 
57 votes to 24. Mr. P. W. Wagh then moved an amendment to the effect that 
the panchayat bench, constituted for the trial of civil and criminal cases, should 
not be from the same village, but that five villages should be grouped for the 
urpose and a bench of five should be constituted electing one from each village. 
he motion was lost. The House then adjourned till the 48th. February when it 
divided no fewer than three times in the course of the half~lay sitting and only 
one clause was passed. During the discussion on Clause 39, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
moved that further consideration of the Bill be postponed sine die, till the Govern- 
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ment furnished detailed and exact information as to the finances of the proposed 
panchayat bodies. The AM@n:ster for Local Self-Government opposed the motion and 
said that at this stage the Government could not give exact information on the 
matter because it related to the future working of these local bodics. He could 
only say that in Baroda State there were about 2,000 panchayats, each with an 
averaze resource of about Rs. 200 only, and in Mysore there were over 1,000 
such panchayats. They were working satisfactorily. In Bombay Province he expected 
each panchayat to get about Rs. 500. The members of the Opposition thought that 
with such inadequate funds panchayats would be unable to function. The motion 
was pressed to a division and was defeated by 51 to 20 votes. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Bhole, secking to add a proviso to Scction 93 that the Provincial 
Government should contribute one-fifth share of ‘thane’ revenue raiscd from the 
village to the panchayats, was held over for consiberation as to whether the 
recommendation of the Governor was necessary for moving it. 


GENERAL Discussion oF Bupurr 


20th. to 22nd. FEBRUARY :— The general discussion of the Budget commenced 
on the 20th. February and was opened by Sir A. M. KX, Dehlavt who expressed his 
and the entire Moslem world’s vnpathy with the ideal of Prohibition, but it 
did not create an emergency for unjust taxation. Prohibition was itself in an ex- 
perimental stage, and in view of the politcal developments in the country which 
might call upon the Ministers to lay down their oflice, the launching of such an 
expensive scheme, involving the curse of many who would have to be taxed, would 
be very inadvisable. Mr. 8. D. Saklatvala. representing the Bombay Mill-owners 
Association, thought that the budget proposals in effect amounted to doing a preat 
wrong to effect alittle good. Ina city like Bombay with an international population, 
to introduce Prohibition at one stroke, was going too far, and the Government, he 
said, tooka grave risk. Headed that the taxon house property almost amounted 
to an income-tax and the value of property had already dmiresiatel In the wake 
of the recommendations of the Labour tiiguiry Committee the tax on teatiles was 
a hardship, and directly contravened the Finance Minister’s previous assurances. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta made a searching serutiny of the tasation proj osals, and 
snid that the greatest objection to them was the encroachment of the avenues of taxa- 
tion open to loval bodies. When the local bodies found their revenues curtailed 
due to the imposition of the ten per cent immovable property tax, necessarily — their 
activities in respect of primary education, sanitation and other nation-building 
activities were bound to receive a setback—a contingency which the Government 
would not desire. Mr. Mehta said that he would recommend the appointment of a 
committee to explore avenues of raising revenue, without in any way allowing the 
burden to be transferred to poor people. A sales tax, imposition of death duties, 
taxing forward transactions and such like were suggested by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
for consideration by the Government. Mr. S. H, Jhabvalu welcomed the Prohibi- 
tion scheme undertaken, but the Government should, he said, go slow rather than 
starve vital nation-building activities, Next day. the 21st. February, Dr. Ambedkar, 
Leader of the Independent Labour Party, declared that it was “on the revenue 
side reckless, and on the expenditure side senseless,” Was Prohibition, he asked, such 
an urgent problem as to justify the new taxation proposals ? Alcoholism, he conti- 
nued, was a disease unknown in India, Drink could never be a problem here. It 
affected only ten lakhs of people in the whole of the province. He asked : “Should 
you spend Ks. 125 lakhs now in curing the souls of the ten lakhs of drunkards, or pro- 
vide primary education for your children 7?” Mr. C. P. Bramble, Leader of the Europ- 
ean Group said that it was not the policy of his party to promote drinking to enhance 
the excise revenue, but in the present step taken by the Government, fs could not 
help observing a reckless political gesture. A typical Congress budget, was how Mr. 
K. F. Nariman described the budget. Prohibition was, he reminded the House, a 
measure on which every party had joined in approbation Jast — year. 
Next day, the 22nd. February, representatives of Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Indian community opposed the Budget proposals, especially Prohibition. The former 
questioned the rationale of stopping drink. while the latter argued that the propose 
taxation was unnecessary, unjust and ill-conceived, and that the Government’s policy 
reflected the ‘triumph of hope over experience.” Pointing out as an instance the pace 
of the Madras Ministry as regards Prohibition, it was stated that the Govern- 
ment, band in hand, with the extension of Prohibition, should have fol- 
lowed a policy of wise and judicious handling of excise revenue. Mrs. Furz 
d'yabj: (Muslim League) said that Muslims stood for acceleration of Prohibition 
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ns quickly as possible, but their opposition was only to the way funds were 
sought tobe raised. Dr. Gilder, Minister fur Excise, asserted that| when the Mini- 
stry promised to introduce complete Prohibition within three years, they meant what 
they said. The reports that he had received from the “dry” areas on the economic 
and social benefits derived from the introduction of Prohibition were very hearteniny. 
The Finance Minister had just received a Icttcr from an economist of the Madras 
Government which said that Prohibition had succeeded best in the urban areas. He 
appealed to the Opposition to extend their eoopeeaniott in order to make 
Prohibition a complete success. The Finance Minister, Mr. A. B, Latthe, replying to 
the Opposition criticisms to the budget said that he was reminded of the 
story of six blind men trying to describe an elephant. He requested that the prono- 
sals be considered as a whole. The «discussions held so far would lead one to think 
that the Budget contained only taxation proposals, He would clear the musapprehen- 
sion that these taxcs were likely to be passed on to the consumer ultimately. The 
hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier, defending the budvet proposals, pointed out that 
despite the cnormous expenditure involved in Prohibition, the other nation-building 
activities were not hampered at all. On the merits of Prohibition he had no two opi- 
nions. Ile exclaimed "Do not tell us of America. The case is different in eur coun- 
try. Prohibition shall succeed and that too now. Properticd people shall pay for it. 
If they pay willingly, we shall be happy. Otherwise, we will take it. 


Tur Finance Act AMEND. BILL 


24th. FEBRUARY to 1st. MARCH :—The Bill toamend the Finance Act of 1932 
was taken up for consideration on the 24th. Feb. The Finance Minister. moving the first 
reading of the Vill, explained its scope. The main feature of the Bill was, he said, 
provision enabling the Government to levy a tax of ten per cent on the letting 
value of houses and Jands in urban ateas with a view {to financing Prohibition. The 
rate of electricity duty was also sought to be increased, at the same time ensuring 
that it had not the effect of increasing the burden on the consumers as a class, The 
Bill also raiscd the stamp duty on conveyance of immovable property in urban 
areas. The first reading of the Bill was passed to-day by 69 votes to 47. 
The Finance Minister, answering the criticisms advanced against the provisions of 
the Bill, said that the Government had since decided to reduee the tax proposed on 
urban property to 5 per cent in the case of properties worth Rs. 2,000 or less in 
Bombay, In the case of property in Ahmedabad, the criteria for the exemption 
would fixed later. It was also explained that the Port Trust and municipal 
buildings would be cxempt from the electricity duty. The new provision in the 
Bill enabling the Government to levy a duty on persons who generated electricity 
other than under a licence, was not eer to motor vehicles, ships in the har- 
bour and such like and the Bill would be amended accordingly. The House then 
akjourned till Monday next, the 27th. February, when Mr. Jumnadas Mechta, moved 
on amendment to Clause 7 of the Bill, <A series of amendments sugyesting 
a gradal scale of taxation in the jlace of the 10 per cent flat rate were 
moved by the Opposition benches, and all these were considered toucther 
by the fens Sir A. Af. K. Dehlart, Leader of the Opposition, moved 
for reduction of the proposed tax to 4 per cent. Mr. S. V. Parulekar moved that 
one-room tenements and tenements occupied by workers should be taxed only to 9 
per cent and less, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that when the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation was confronted with the problem of raising large sums for slum clear- 
anec, which was an immediate necessity and the pointy tux was the most fruitful 
source open to it, the Provincial Government had with this proposal for taxation 
encroached upon their preserves. Mr. Mechta graphically described the horrors of 
slum life with the resulting injury to the moral, physical and spiritual growth of 
the race, The slum dweller in Bombay had per head only 130 cubic fect of space 
as against 400 in the slums of London. Due to Iack of proper housing conditions, 
infant mortality had remained very high. This “baby killing tax” would only per- 
petuate the pitiable conditions in slum life. He argued that it was wrong to pursue 
the policy of prohibition to the paralysation of other urgent nation-building activities. 
The Minister for Finance ronlied. that, in the opinion of the Government, Prohibition 
was the best social service for the poorer classes. In the policy they were pursuing 
the Government had public opinion behind them. As for a graded scale of taxation, 
the Government had already doclared that the rate would be reduced to 5 per cent 
in respect of Le sent valued at Rs. 2,000 or lcss in the city of Bombay. The 
discussion was adjourned on the 1st. Mareh when the House sat till a late hour and 
after the Leader of the Opposition had expressed the protest of the Opposition members, 
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which, ho siid, had been rezistered at almost every step in the passage of the Bill 
and the Finanee Minister had replied the House passed the third reading of the 
Bull by 54 votes to 27, The Bill was then passsd. 


VoTING oN BupGer DEMANDS 


28th. FEBRUARY to 28th. MARCH :~—Voting on Budget demands for 
ftants commence! on the 28th. February. Mr. Jhabvala, in moving a “cut” under 
tha head Axriculture, brought to the notice of the Government the inadequacy of 
marketiny facilities. He cmphasised that the State must have its own marketing 
establishment. The Minister replicd that the Government were alive to this and had 
therefore taken up the matter. A bevinning had now been made. According to a 
survey made by some officers of the Government of India, the agriculturist received 
40 per cent less than what the articles produced by him were ultimately sold for, 
The Government proposed the establishment of a Price Intelligence Service in 
Bombay and to appoint a Marketing Officer who would be in touch with marketing 
organisations and supply information regarding Bombay markets and be a sort of 4 
liaison officer between the marketing organisations and the consumers and traders in 
Bombay and the co-operative and sale and multi-purpose societics in rural areas. He 
would also organise co-operative marketing in Bombay. The motion was defeated, 
Next day, the 1st. March, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, on a “cut” motion under the head 
Education, sought to disapprove of the action of the Government in sanctioning 
expenses for the introduction of the Wardha Scheme, without the previous sanction 
of the House for the scheme itsclf. A debate on the merits of Hindi and Hindus- 
tani was sought to be raised by a cut motion by Mr, Alé Bahadur Khan. <A acrics of 
motions standing in the names of the Muslim League members were moved to-day 
by Mrs. 7aybjz, who pleaded for better facilities in the matter of education for 
uslim girls. The Premtcr assured the Llouse that it was his ambition to make 
education available to everybody, regardless of communal considerations. For he 
thought that the sooner the right type of education was spread all over the country, 
the easier it would be to introduce the reforms he had at heart. The difticultics of 
providing denominational religious education to all communities were insurmountable. 
The Government could only see that an attitude of reverence to all religions was 
ineulcated in students, oe teaching of Urdu, the Premier said it was the 
policy of the Government to teach Hindustani and both Nagari and Urdu scripts. He 
imself was learning Urdu and he was sure that no quarrel would arise on this ques- 
tion. On the assurance of the Minister, the cut motions in this behalf were withdrawn. 
The Wardha Scheme of education was again subjected toa pores scrutiny on the 
next two days, the 3rd. and 4th. March, when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved a cut 
motion. Mr. Mechta explained that the motion was intended to disapprove the action 
of the Government in sanctioning expenses for the introduction ot the Wardha 
scheme in the province without the previous consent of the House to the scheme 
itself. He contended that before the Government adopted a new scheme, it should 
take the public into confidence and allow the House to consider the new proposals. 
Mr. Mchta, analysing the scheme itself, stated that it was revolutionary in intent 
and effect. Since Mr. Gandhi laid down the principles in 1937, the scheme had 
undergone at least five transmigrations in respect of 1ts ideology. There had beon 
noticeable all through confusion as to the objects. The scheme, he declared, was 
not suited to cope with the requirements of modern scientifically advanced times, 
Replying, the Premier said, it would take at least 90 years to accomplish universal 
literacy in India, if the present educational policy were to be continued. It was not 
the policy of the Government to scrap the present system outright and introduce 
the Wardha scheme immediately. The proposal was to experiment in three compact 
areas in different parts of the province. It was quite possible the scheme might 
have to undergo further evolutions. The argument that the Government was now 
springing a surprise on the House was uncharitable. As carly as March 1938, the 
House had been informed of the intentions of the Government in this behalf. 
The system itself had been before the public for the last two years. Sir A. Dehlavt 
said that the syllabus did not correlate higher education with the course of studies 
in the primary course. Besides, he asked, “why should the Government insist on 
my child heing taught spinning, weaving ete 7” The motion was defeated by 71 
votes to 31 and the demand was voted for. The House then adjourned to meet 
again on the 14th. Mareh, when some cut motions were moved and the necessity 
for starting more mortgage banks in the Province was stressed by Mr. Phadke, 
The hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe said that .the Government was not apathetic to the 
idea of starting land mortgage banks. Personally he would like to see that every 
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taluka in the province had its own land mortgage bank. But practical difficulties 
had prevented the fruition of the scheme. After starting ten banks, it was found 
that large number of indebted agriculturists, whom the banks were intended to 
help, could not take advantage of the facility, their debts being beyond their 
capacity. Many applications for loans had therefore to be turned down for in- 
sufficiency of security. As a result, a large portion of the amount set apart for 
relief could not be utilised last year. Provided conditions for starting Jand mort- 
gaye banks were found favourable, the Minister assured the House that every taluka 
would have a bank shortly. In view of the assurance given by the Minister, the 
cut motion was withdrawn. Next day, the 15th. Mareh, replying to a cut motion 
to discuss the disparity in the cadres of the Sergeants and Sub-Inspectors, moved 
in his demand under the head “Police,” the Hon’ble Mr. K. M. Munsh1, the Home 
Minister stated that the scale of pay and conditions of service of the new cadre 
would be the same as those of the existing Sub-Inspectors’ cadre and reeruitment 
would be confined ordinarily to statutary natives of India. However, Sergeants now 
in service would continue to draw their pay and allowance on the existing scale. In 
special cases, ex-army men who were not statutory natives of India, might be 
recruited as Sub-Inspectors with certain relaxation of conditions applying to age and 
educational qualifications. Mr Munshi also appreciated the patriotic sentiments of 
Anglo-Indians, who had expressed their willingness to be classifiel as Indians. 
Next day, the 16th. March, the Scheduled Class members in the House moved two 
“cuts” to impress upon the Government the inadequate representation of Harijans 
in the Police Department. Mr. K. df. Munsht replied that whatever the attitude of 
the previous Government had been, the present Government did not recognise 
untouchability. It had been the policy of this Government to secure fair representa- 
tion in the services for the Scheduled Classes, having due regard to standards of 
efficiency. Where, however, a candidate was unfit, the Government would not select, 
him for the reason he was a Scheduled Class representative. The cut motions were 
defeated. Next day, the 17th. Mareh, the House resumed the discussion on the 
“eut” motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, which raised a debate on the report of Distur- 
bances Inquiry Committee. Dr. Ambedkar, supporting the motion, asked the 
Government way the members of the Council of Action, constituted for the purpose 
of carrying on the demonstration on November 7 last, against the Trades Disputes 
Bill, were not prosecuted, if the Government believed the Committee’s report that the 
Council was responsible for the occurrences on the day of the strike If the 
yovernment were sure that the police resorted to firing only to the extent called 
for by the exigencics, Ae | should not the Government place the pe for trial 
before acourt of justice? The Home Minister, Mr. K. M. Munsh:, opposed the 
“cut.” He pointed out how the Inquiry Committee was constituted of men of 
unimpeachable character and how the terms of reference had been widened at the 
sugeestion of the House at the time of appointing the Committee. The Home 
Minister then read from the report speeches of the leader of the strike, which 
went to show that the demonstration was not against the Bill as such. The 
idea was to have “workers’ Raj” for one day and the strike was managed bya 
set of people who believed in the Marxian doctrine and the Communist principles. 
If their methods prevailed, thought the Minister, a state of affairs would one day 
arisc when, at one word from those leaders, the whole of Bombay would have to 
close down. The method of these people was intimidation raised to a fine art. 
Mr. Munshi then narrated the various acts of the strikers and asserted that the 
firing was just sufficient to preserve order. An amendment to the “cut” motion, as 
well as the “cut” were put to the vote, pressed to a division and defeated. The 
House again divided, while voting for the grant under the head “Police” and the 
demand was granted by 64 votes to 18. Next day, the 18th. March, the House 
discussed cut motions under medical demand which sought to impress upon the 
Government the inadequacy of medical help provided to the r. The proposed 
closing down of the St. George’s Hosyital (for Europeans and Anglo-Indians) came 
up for severe criticism at the hands of Mr. C. P. Bramble, Leader of the Progres- 
sive Party when he moved a “cut”. When the Government was making a begin- 
ning with nation-building activities by subsidising dispensaries and providing facili- 
ties for training nurses, could the people watch, he asked, the closing down of the 
St. George’s Hospital in the city, which was next only to London in_impor- 
tance in the British Empire ? In 1933, the number of beds in Bombay City per 
thousand population was two. Now, when the population had increased from 
eleven lakhs to at least fifteen lakhs, there had been no increase in the bede in 
hostitals. Mr, Bramble felt that the idea of the Government that the hospital 
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was too expensive was a fp taper He asked the Government if they 
had tried to compare the figures with those of other hospitals in the city, which sought 
to impress upon the Government the inadequacy of medical help provided to the poor. 
The House then adjourned till the 28rd Mareh, when there was a passage-at-arms be- 
tween Mr. S. L. Karandikar and Sir 4. M. K. Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, 
when apr eueher eA grants were voted upon. Mr. Karan itkar moved a cut to the 
expenses demanded by the Government of Rs. 69,000 for the purpose of rehabilita- 
ting old buildings in order to enable the Government to hand over certain Masjids 
to Muslims in the Ahmednagar District. Mr. Karandikar disapproved of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of returning Masjids to Muslims. Sir A. M1. K. Dehlavt, Leader of the 
Opposition, sprang to his feet at the challenge and said that he was reminded of the 
practice in Parliament that when two members could not confine themsclves to the cti- 
quette of the House they used to remark, “Let us go out and settle the matter.” The 
Minister for Public Works explained that there was no need to import communal 
heat into this matter as it was the duty of any Government to redress grievances, 
irrespective of communal considerations. The House voted the demand, Next day, the 
24th. March, certain members moved cut motions and desired to criticise the Govern- 
ment’s action in respect of the demand of securities from certain newspapers. Mr, 
4li Bahadur Khan, by a “cut” motion, sought to impress on the Government the 
imperative necd to check communal propaganda and bring about amity between 
the two major communities in the country. He quoted certain extracts from Urdu 
papers and instances of certain Hindu leaders carrying on propaganda against the 

lyderabad Administration, and said that unless these were stopped, there might be 
repercussions leading to communal tension, Mr. K. M. Munsht, the Home Minister, 
in his reply, stated that being a National Government, their poliey was to steer clear 
of extremes on either side. The Government did not believe in dealing only with 
symptoms, but desired to deal with root causes, and therefore had allowed frecdom of 
epeech and writing consistently with the maintenance of an atmosphere of non- 
violence. Mr. Khan’s motion was lost without a division. Replying to the debate on 
two other “cut” motions, which sought to censure the Government's action in dema- 
nding securities from certain newspapers, Mr. Munshi said that it was wrong to say 
that the Government were using repressive measures. The Government had repea- 
tedly made their position clear with regard to communal incitement, no matter who 
made them and had warned individuals and newspapers against such incitement. Mr. 
Munshi had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 25th. March, when glowing tributes to the efficiency, usefulness and independent 
character of the “United Press” were paid by the hon. Mr B. G. Kher, Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan, Muslim Independent Member, and others during the 
discussion on a “cut” motion on the supplementary demand on “General Adminis- 
tration” tabled by Mr. S. L. Karnndikar “to discuss the payment for the United 
Press News Service telegrams”. Mr. Karandikar wanted to know whether the “United 
Press” service was useful to the Government and efficient and whether the Govern- 
ment were spending the money well by paying the Agency for the news telegrams, 
The hon. Mr. Kher, replying, said that the Interim Ministry which preceded the 
Congress Ministry had itself ar to buy the United Press News Telegrams, though, 
formal orders were not passed by it. The Congress Ministry implemented the Interim 
ease he tentative decision on an experimental basis and finding the service useful 
and highly efficient gave an increase to it, although even the increased amount was 
much lower than what was being paid to the Associated Press. The Government 
were considering the question of bringing the payment to the United Press, in view of 
its wholesome efficiency, to the level of the ap anak to the Associated Press. Further, 
Mr. Kher said that United Press was an indigenous institutions. The “cut” motion 
was then withdrawn. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 27th, Mareh, when 
the Opposition raised a discussion on the Government's Publicity Department, with 
articular reference to the appointment of the Public Relations Officer, Mr A.8. Ekam- 
ara Aiyar, on a salary of Bs, 400 per month. Mr. S. H. Jhabvala, moving the 
cut, said that the new appointment was quite unnecessary as the old department had 
been performing the duty quite satisfactorily. During the Civil Disobedience days 
the Director of the Information Office had circulated two and a half millions o 
pamphlets. The work could not be said to have increased much now. He had received 
attention and information, whenever he had sought the help of the directorate. 
“With a live press in the country”, said Mr. Afunsht in reply, “the need for a 
Public Relations Officer has become very great.” He cited the instance of Great 
Britain, where there was a post of Public Relations Officer. It was the duty of the 
officer to keep proper contact between the Government and the public and the press. A 
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Minister would not have the time to interview press representatives individually and 
give them all the information they ponent at all times and the Public Relations Officer 
would be in a position to supply to the Fie at alltimes correct and reliable in- 
formation on all the undertakings of the Government. If the press was not afforded 
correct information, there was the danger of incorrect and misleading news being 
circulated. A popular and responsible government should be posted hourly with the 
opinions and reactions of the public and inaccurate statements relating to the Govern- 
ment, if any, PPPOUnE in the press or canards should be contradicted or clarified at 
every stage. e cut was pressed toa division and defeated by 48 votes to 21. 
Next day, the 28th. March, “cut” motions were moved by Mr. Phadke and Mr. 
Patel to raise a discussion on the demand of a security from the “Trikal”, a Maharati 
daily edited by Mr. §. L. Karandikar, a member of the Assembly, and the “Ansar” a 
Muslim organ in the Sholapur district. “The liberty of the Press is the liberty 
to express Opinion so long as the peace of the society is not threatened therehy. When 
that is threatened, it is not civil, hut criminal liberty,” declared the hon. Mr. K. WM. 
Munshi, the Home Minister, defending the action of the Government. There were two 
aspects to such a question, the individual and social. The former might be met by 
punishment of the individual after the event, but the latter called for promt preven- 
tive action on the part of the State. For such purposes, Governments in other parts 
of India were making use of the Press Emergency Powers’ Act, and the Bombay 
Government was in good company. The Minister read out passages from the 
papers concerned, and pointed out that under the conditions prevailins in Sholapur 
at the time, such news was bound to create communal tension between the 
Hindus and Muslims. The question in some matters was not the veracity of the 
statements, but their tendency to intensify communal discord. The Bombay 
Government were extremely watchful to see that, what was an agitation for 
political rights in the Hyderabad State, should not develop into a communal clash 
in the Bombay Province. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, supporting the “cut”, said that the 
philosophy of the Minister’s argument was one of “hanging a man to prevent 
murder.” What the “Trikal” published was only news supplied by responsible 
correspondents from the Hydcrabad State. The House divided twice in the course 
of the voting on these motions, which were lost. Mr. Parulekar's amendment to 
reduce the cut to one rupee in order to alter it to a censure motion was also 
defeated by 56to 12. The House next voted all the various demands in the 
Budget for the next year and then adjourned till the 30th. 


THe SALES Tax BILL 


80th. MARCH to 8rd. APRIL :—A Bill to enable the Government to levy a tax on 
the sales of motor spirit, manufactured cloth mechanically prc luced in Bombay, or 
imported, and silk yarn, including artificial yarn, and cloth made ot such yarn, was 
introduced on the 30th. March by die Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. A. 8B. Latthe. Mr. 
Latthe explained that the tax on petrol would be enforced immediately, as no 
practical difficulties were anticipated, while in regard to other items, the (overn- 
ment were working out details to prevent undue leakage or annoyance to sellers. 
The Leader of the Opposttion asked if, following the example of Madras, the Bill 
would be referred to a Select Committee. But Mr. Latthe explained that it would 
serve no useful purpose to follow the Madras example in this case. Mr. Jhabvala, 
Opposing the tax on petrol, pleaded that the r taxi-driver should be exempted 
from operation of the measure, Mr. Saklatwala, representative of the Mill-Owners’ 
Association, opposed the Bill on the ground that he was opposed to the policy of 
Prohibition, which necessitated the taxation measures and also because the 
tax on sale of cloth was bound to fall ultimately on the manufacturer. Mr. Mttha 
(Muslim e) opposed the Billin view of “its repercussions on the agricultu- 
rist,” while Mr. Watson (European) urged that the Bill should be referred to a 
select committee. Next day, the 81st. March, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta accorded sup- 
to the Bill, but observed that intrinsically a sales tax was not sound and should 
be avoided if possible. Since the days of the Greeks, ruinous had been the effect 
of such taxation, and had it not been for the intensity of post-war needs, sales 
tax would not have been resorted to by Western countries. India, however, with 
most of the sources of taxation collared by the India Government, the Provincial 
Government had to take recourse to sales tax. Mr. S. V. Parulekar, opposing the 
Bill asserted that the tax was bound ultimately to hit the poor people. Mr. 
Sakerlal Balabhat (Ahmedabad Mill-Owners’ Association), said that the burden of 
the sales tax on cloth was bound to fall on manufacturers, owing to the limited 
capacity of the consumer to bear it. He felt that too many burdens were being 
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imposed on the premicr industry in the country. He instanced the property tax, 
the increased wages to labourers, the recent Trade Agreement, which gave privileges 
to British goods imported into India. Sir A. M. Dehlavi, Leader of the 
Opposition, advocated reference of the Bill to a select committee. Mr. .M. C. 
Ghta (Indian Merchants’ Chamber), urged reference of the Bill to a select com- 
mittee, where it could be scrutinised. Mr. Als Bahadur Khan urged that those who 
supported Prohibition should also support the sales tax. The hon. Mr. A, B. Latthe, 
Finance Minister, replying the debate, explained that a section of the House 
seemed to be under a misapprehension that the funds sought to be raised by the 
tax was needed for the purposes of Prohibition. The amount of Rs. 35 lakhs to 
be raised by the sales tax, was intended to be utilised for rural development. He 
added that the exemption of coarser cloth from the operation of the Bill would 
defeat the purpose of the taxation. Answering the objection raised by the mill- 
owners, the Minister asked them what they had contributed to the grant of ameni- 
ties tothe poor during their boom days, when they made 100 per cent profits. 
The first reading of the Bill was passed and the House adjourned till the next 
day, the ist. April, when the discussion was monopolised by the European members, 
who had fifty-three amendments standing in their names. The Bill was considered 
clause by clause. The main object ot the amendments was to soften the penal 
provisions. The Government accepted amendments deleting those sections which 
made offences under this Act cognisable, and which made applicable the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code in inquiries into such offences. The Speaker, the 
hon. Mr. G. V. Mavlankar offered his suggestions on the question of fines to be 
imposed on those carrying on trade without a licence. The standard of fines was 
accordingly modified. The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 8rd. April, 
when the debate centred round the question of the rule-making powers of the 
Government under the Act. Mr. P. &M@. Wagh moved an amendment that the rules 
framed by the Government for giving effect tothe provisions of the Bill, should 
be subject to the assent of the Assembly. Mr. A. B. Latthe, Finance Minister, argued 
that it would not be opposed to the principles of democracy if a Kesponsible 
Government should frame _itsown rules for giving effect to the provisions 
of a legislation. The Leader of the Opposttion said that it was bad in principle for 
any House of Parliament to hand over unreservedly rule-making powers under 
any Act. Mr. D. W. Mullock urged that the Legislature should be given an oppor- 
tunity to consider the rules owing to the number and variety of interests affected by 
the Bill. The House divided on the question, and the amendment was defeated by 56 
votes to 25. A plea to exempt from the levy, cloth of lower counts so as to afford 
relief to the poor, was made by various sections of the Opposition, but was 
a er by the Government. The Bill was passed by the House which then 
journed. 


AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS BILL 


4th. & 5th. APRIL :—A Bill seeking to relieve the agriculturist of the burden of 
indebtedness was introduced on the 4th. April. It will apply to agriculturist-debtors who 
cultivate lands personally and whose debts do not exceed Rs. 15.0U0 and are not 
Jess than Rs. 100, and provides for the scaling down of the debts to the paying 
capacity of the debtor. It is laid down that the debtor should be a member of a 
resource society before his debts may be scaled down under the Act by a Board 
constituted for the purpose. The object of this clause, it is explained, is to afford 
relief to those agriculturists for whom sas cea poe for current crop finance can 
be made by co-operative societies. The Bill also contains provision to declare a 
debtor, whose assets are inadequate to pay the total amount of scaled down debt, 
to be an insolvent. “The economic servitude that arises from the money-lenders’ 
grip on the agriculturists”, runs the statement of objects and reasons, “gives rise 
to several evils, the chief among them being, disposal of the agricultural produce at 
an unfavourable season, and at a detrimental price.” Next day, tho 5th. April, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Bill was too modest and did not attempt to 
take the bull by the horns. The Government should have adopted a more forward 
policy to relieve the agriculturist, the reason for whose indebtedness was primarily 
the revenue policy of the State, the money-lender being but an accessory. Mr. 
Parulekar said that the scope of the Bill was narrow. It excluded from the relief 
proposed those agriculturists who had no property and included land-owners who 
were not agriculturists. He pleaded that the ae eal labourers should come 
within the scope of the legislation. Mr. Mttha 0 uslim League) observed that except 
for the provision for scaling down debts, in other respects, the Bill was 
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beneficial to the money-lender who was assured of payment of the 
dues. The MMenister, in his reply, assured the House that all constructive 
suggessions offered would be considered in the select committee. This concluded 
the first reading of the Bill which was referred to a select commitee. The House 
then adjourned till the next day, the 6th. April, when after considering two Bills, 
one to amend the Abkari Act and the other to amend the Munictpal Boroughs 
Act, both of which passed through all the three readings, the Assembly adjourned 
till Tuesday next, the 11th, April. 


NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


Lith. & 12th. APRIL :--The House discussed non-official resolutions on these 
days. On the 11th, a resolution moved by Mrs. Munshi shar ae to the 
Government that a uniform set of text books should be prescribed for adoption by 
all registered schools in the province, occupied the whole day. The Prime Menister 
assured the House that the Government were considering the matter and the sug- 
gestion advanced in the course of the debate would receive his attention. On this 
assurance, the mover withdrew the resolution. There was a prolonged debate in the 
House, which was carried in many languages which the members found it difficult to 
follow. Next day, the 12th. April another non-official resolution suggested to 
the Government that requisite amendments should be made in the Bombay Leyisla- 
ture Members’ Salaries and Allowances Act so as to require members to attend 
mectings of the House on at least three-fourths of the number of days on .which 
the House sat and disentitling any member to receive any salary in case of 
failure to do so. The Premter opposed the motion, though he said he was in 
sympathy with its object. He thought that the sense of responsibility of the 
members and the opinion of their constituencies should be adequate checks to 
absenteeism. The motion was withdrawn and the House adjourn 


Hinpv BIGAMOUS MARRIAGES PREVENTION LILL 


13th. APRIL :—Mrs, Lilavats Munsht introduced a Bill to-day to provide for the 
prevention of bigamous marriages among Hindus in the province. The Bill sought 
to declare a bigamous marriage void and to penalise parties to such a marriage. 
The statement of objects and reasons ran thus:—It is time Hindu society looked 
up to the necessity of moving with the times. Hindu society is now sufticiently 
advanced for the introduction of such a measure. If the women have to be 
raised to a status of equality with men, the institution of polygamy, which more 
or less treats women as chattel, should be abolished. Mrs, Lilavat: Munsht decla- 
red that often the reasons advanced for a second marriage were purile. The 
mover dwelt on the utter helplessness of women in such cases, the marriages 
taking place in disregard of the feelings of the women concerned. Mrs. Munshi did 
not accept the view that a law allowing divorce should precede this legislation. So 
long a8 women were constrained to monogamy, men had no right tocomplain if 
the law was made reciprocal. A Muslim Member, Mr. Mirza, said that the Bill 
would prove to be the Magna Carta of Hindu women. fao Bahadur Chitale and 
Mr. Phadke opposed the Bill. The hon. Mr. K. Mf. Munshi argued that it was 
high time social legislation was undertaken in this behalf. That the Mithakshara 
said otherwise many years back, could not be an argument for shelving legislation 
calculated to advance Hindu society. The motion for first reading having been 
carried, the Bill was circulated to elicit public opinion, a time-limit of three 
months being fixed, 


Hinpv MaRriaGeEs DIssoLuTion BiILu 


14th. APRIL:—A measure to provide for the dissolution and nullity of 
marriages among Hindus was introduced to-day. The Bill provided for three kinds of 
remedies, dissolution, declaration of nullity, or judicial separation “according to the 
scriousness and needs of the situation” and the the remedies available at the instance of 
either ee bigs a marriage. The statement of objects and reasons says: The evil results 
of the lack of provision in Hindu society for divorce are apparent in the dail 
reports of suicides, murders, and elopemenis of Hindu women In each of su 
case, the rigidity of the marriage institution has been responsible for the result.” 
Mr. B. D, Laila (Congress), commending the Bill to the consideration of the 
House, observed that Hindu women had stood shoulder to shoulder with men 
in the Civil Disobedience days and they had been taught to think in terms of 
freedom and equality. While ideas of life and the mode of thinking were under- 
going rapid transformation in the Indian society to-day, Hindu society needed to 
move with the times. Mr. B. Patel, while supporting the principle of the Bill 
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as a whole, objected to some of the clauses as being too partial to women. 
The hon. Mr. Munshi stated that the Bill was a revolutionary one, and could 
not be dealt with lightly. An obstacle to the Bill, he said, was the general 
feeling of prejudice against divorce amongst the Hindu community. He put for- 
ward the plea that Hindus should not be subjected to the misery and _ sordid- 
ness of modern divorce legislation. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan said “that the Bill 
marked a step forwardin the right direction and that women should be given 
a free right to divorce if they pleased.” The motion for first reading of the Bill 
was carried and the Bill was circulated for public opinion. 


THE SHop ASSISTANTS BILL 


17th. to 18th. APRIL :—Mr, B. G. Kher, the Premier introduced to-day the Shop 
Assistants Bill. The measure sought to regulate the hours of work in shop, com- 
mercial house, theatres and other establishments. The main features of the Bill 
were acceptance of 9 o’clock as the closing hourin the night and the fixing of 
the spread-over and the minimum ond maximum hours of work. The general 
principle of granting one holiday for every six working days was also 
accepted. The enactment provided that children should not be employed in the 
establishments contemplat by the Act, and pg Oune persons were allowed to 
work during day time only. The Premier, introducting the Bill, said that this 
was another measure in the direction of social advancement, and he hoped it 
would receive the substantial, if not unanimous, support of the House, quite 
unlike the Industrial Disputes Bill. The Premier averred that the inquiries 
conducted by the Government Labour Office justified the step, and that the 
trend of general porulae opinion had been ascertained to be unanimously in 
favour of the Bull. Next day, the 18th. April, fairly unanimous support was 
accorded to the principles of the Bill, during the debate on the motion for 
first reading. In the course of his speech, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out 
that such a measure should be accompanied by legislation fixing a minimum 
wave. Otherwise, he thought, the benefit sought to be conferred on the shop 
assistants by the Bill, would be more than counterbalanced by other factors. 
The Premier did not think that that aspect of the question could be considered 
at this stage. The Bill was referred to a select committee. Next day, the 
19th. April, the Assembly passed a Bill removing the disqualification from mem- 
bership of the municipality of those having undergone imprisonment, provided 
no moral turpitude was involved in such imprisonment. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS BILL 


20th. APRIL :—The Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe introduced 
to-day the Bill to regulate and a & tax on prize competitions in the 
province. The Prize Competition Tax Bill, observed Mr. Latthe, was not intended 
to decide the desirability or otherwise of lotteries, Ethics apart, it was but a 
measure Of taxation, proposed at the time of the budget speech. The funds 
were necessary for enforcing Prohibition. The Bill proposed to levy a tax of 
123 per cent of the total sum_ received by the promoter in respect of such 
competitions and the Bill provided for a system of licences. The Finance 
Minister made it clear that the provisions affected only prize competitions held 
and conducted within the presidency. The Leader of the Opposition opposed 
the Bill, as he thought that by this legislation the Government was giving these 
competitions a law and status so far denied to them. He declared that lotte- 
ries and competitions were as bad as the drink evil. The Assembly then passed 
the three readings of the Bill which was next passed. Motions to have the 
measure circulated or referred to a select committee were rejected. 


DISCUSSION OF OFFICIAL BILLS 


21st. APRIL :—The Assembly passed to-day all the throe readings of the Bill to 
restrict increase of the rents of premtses in urban areas owing to the new 
imposition of the Urban Immovable Property Tax, without a division. 
A Bill to amend the Land Kevenue Code, laying down the principles of assess- 
ment of land revenue, was read for the first time and referred to a select 
committee, The House agreed to the amcndments passed by the Upper House to 
the Veliage Panchayats Bill, 


SEPARATION OF JUDICIARY FROM EXECUTIVE 


22nd. APRIL :—Sir Ali Mohamed Khan ODehlavi, Leader of the 
Opposition, moved a resolution to-day urging on the Government the need for the 
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separation of the Judiciary from the Executive. He said that the principle 
of the motion had been accepted by all sections of opinion in the country. The 
Congress, which had started an agitation in this matter, had now assumed charge 
of the administration, and he felt. therefore, that the principle should be imme- 
diatly put into effect. He was rather surprised to note that the Congress Govern- 
ments in the different provinces had not spoken with one voice on the subject. All 
sections of the House expressed themselves in favour of the motion, 


The Home Minister, Mr. K. M. Munshi, replying, said that the Government, 
considered the reform as necessary, urgent and fundamental. The Government had 
investizted the incidence of the reform and had found that the scheme would 
involve a reshuffling of the district and taluka services. Such a reshuffling, the 
(tovernment considered, would unsettle the district administrative machinery, which 
ou account of the responsibilities thrown on them in giving effet to the Reform 
measures undertaken by the Government had to be maintained intact. The 
appointment of a number of now Subordinate J udges and the transfer of judicial 
matters to them from the files of the Magistrates would solve the question. 
But the effect of such a measure on the finances ruled it out. The Govern- 
ment could only proceed by stages, and steps were being taken to transfer 
magisterial work as far as possible to Subordinate Judges. The motion was 
talked out, a8 on non-official motions on the last day of asession voting was not 
allowed in view of the new rules framed. The Budget session thus concluded 
and the House adjourned sine dic. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Council 


Budget Session—Bombay—16th. February to 24th. April 1939 
BUDGET FoR 1939—40 


The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 16th. February 1939, when 

Mr. A. B. Latthe, the Finance Minister presenting the Budget for 1939-40 said :— 
“The Budget for the next year presented to the Assembly ha: been described by 
some as revolutionary and others asa ‘bombshell’, but I do not see revolution in any 
part of it.” If revolution meant only change, he admitted the Budget was revolu- 
tionary. The Cabinet, he added, had for the last two years felt that they were mov- 
ing slow with their programme and now, if they tried to take a few steps forward, 
the change could not be considered a violent one. The Minister recalled how they 
had committed themselves to a policy of prohibition. It could not be said that the 
que thought that only pious wishes were being expressed by the Government. 
hile he would invite constructive criticism and suggestions for raising funds 
necessary for carrying out their programme, the Minister would emphasise that 
taxa'ion, in their opinion, could not be levied for a greater purpose than prohibition. 


OFFICIAL BILLS PASSED 


After the presentation of the Budget, the Council passed all the three readings 
of the three Bills which had been passed by the Assembly earlier in the current 
session, namely, the Bills to amend the Bombay Small Holders’ Relief Act, the 
District Police Act and the Weights and Measures Act. The Council then adjourned 
till the 24th. February when the propriety of issuing press summaries of reports or 
other Government documents unaccompanied by the full text, was sought to be 
raised by an adjournment motion. The motion related to the release by the Director 
of Information of a press summary of the report of the Committee which inquired 
into the disturbances on November 7, when a demonstration against the Industrial 
Disputes Bill resulted in firing on the strikers. Mr. S. C. Josht, moving the adjo- 
urnment, stated that the press summary of the report of the committee was issued 
to the press and public, as also to the members of the Council on Februay 3, where- 
as the full text was not available for a fortnight more. It was argued that the 
publication of this summary on the eve of the pee oepiareer was psychological. 
This was the first time that municipal elections were being contested on party lines, 
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and the report was concerned with the issue as to which of the two parties was 
responsible for the disturbances on the strike day. If the public had the full report 
before them they could have judged for themselves. Tho Home Mintster, opposing 
the motion, said that there was no allegation that the press summary was inadequate. 
A misleading report in the local ge necessitated the issue of correct report to 
avoid the public speculating on the news, Besides, it had been the policy of the 
(jovernment to issue summarics before the full text was available, as it helped to 
wrevent the press from making any speculation on the contents. The press in 
ombay was a democratic press. The motion was defeated by 15 votes to 6, 


GENERAL Discussion or Bupaer 


24th, & 25th. FEBRUARY :—Bombay’s Budget proposal were discussed for 
these two days, Prof. (. 8. Mahajant, while welcoming the rural uplift and 
educational policies of the Government, criticized their taxation proposals, which, 
he thought, would lead to cconomic and financial disaster. The tax on 
urban immovable property seemed to him most objectionable. He wanted to know 
why (Government had singled out a particular class of landlords for this taxation. 
Several members participated in the debate and strony condemnation of the 
Government's taxation proposals and policy with regard to prohibition was voiced. 
Mr. A. B. Latthe, Finance Minister, replying to the debate, said that the big 
industrialists and rich people should put their hands deeper into their pockets 
to alleviate the distress of the poor, Dr. M. D. Gilder, Excise Minister 
defending the Government's prohibition policy, asserted that prohibition would 
lead to an imorovement of the lot of the poor people. 


BAN ON Liquor ADVERTISEMENTS 


27th. MARCH :—Jiquor advertisements will be taboo in Bombay very shortly 
and necessary legislation in this behalf, on the lines of that obtammg in Madras, 
was passed to-day by the Council. 


INSOLVENCY Law AMEND, BILL 


98th. MARCH :—The House took up for consideration and passed to-day 
the Government Bill to amend the insolvency law in the province, The Premier, 
moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, explained that the object of 
the Bill was to give a might to the judgment creditor to have his judyment- 
debtor adjudged insolvent for non-payment of the judgment debt within a reasona- 
ble time, after service of notice on him, without undergoing the extra expense 
and trouble of taking execution proceedings, 


CHARGE EXPENDITURE & Sanrcs Tax BIL 
5th. APRIL:~The House met to-day for a short time and passed the 
three readings of the Bombay Charged Expenditure Bill, and the first two 
readinyts of the Sales Tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly, The Council 
was prorogucd on the 24th. April. 
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Proceedings of the U. P. Assembly 


Winter Session—Lucknow—3rd January to 21st. February 1939 
THE U. P. Tenancy BILn 


The U. P. Legislative Assembly re-assembled after the X’mas holidays on the 
rd. January 1939 and resumed consideration of the Tenancy Bill. It passed Clause 
21 which specified what classes of tenants would enjoy hereditray right. Only one 
drafting amendment, moved by Mr Phool Singh (Congressite), was accepted by the 
Government and most others, emanating from the Opposttion benches, were opposed 
and rejected by the House. There was one division in the course of the day—on an 
amendment seeking to confer hereditary rights on sub-tenants of tenants-in-chief 
whose holding exceed 20 acres of land, It was negatived by 75 votes to 19. An 
amendment urging that sub-tenants of fixed rate tenants should also acquire heredi- 
tary rights if they were in possession for a cotinuous period of five years at the 
commencement of this Act, was moved and withdrawn by Kunwar Str Maharaj 
Stngh. Another amendment, which was also withdrawn, was moved by the Nawab of 
Chhatart. It provided that hereditary rights should be conferred if a tenant had 
paid his rentin full for three years continually to the landlord. In supporting this 
amendment, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf warned the Government that the next 
three years would be critical years for the Government as the process of ejectment 
proposed in the Bill would be so ineffective and worthless that zamindars would 
never be able to realize their rents. Next day, the 4th, January, Clauses 22 to 29 of the 
Bill were passed and nearly 50 amendments on the order paper were disposed of, 
The Opposttion fought hard to prevent the accrual of hereditary rights in lands 
situated ina municipality, notified or town area as well as in lands owned by any 
educational institution, but their amendments were rejected by the House. Simi- 
larly, the House negatived two other amendments moved oes seabinped | rights 
accruing in uneconomic holdings. In the afternoon an amendment was moved by the 
Government which the Revenne Mimister described as an enabling clause in connec- 
tion with the sale of a tenant’s holding for the arrears of rent. He promised to 

lace the Government’s proposals on this matter before the House in two or three 

ays and added that it was contemplated that land should revert to the original 
tenant after an interval of four or five years during which period the auction-pur- 
chaser would have realized his outlay. Next day, the 5th. January, only two clauses 
relating to succession of tenants could be disposed. Muslim League members, one 
and all, wanted Muslim personal law to apply to Muslim tenancies and they threaten- 
ed that if this was not agreed to by the Government, this would be one of the char- 
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ges against the Congress Government ofthe province showing that the Government 
was causing hardship to Muslims. The Revenue Mintster succeeded in unnerving the 
opposition by stating how Muslims outside the Assembly Chamber did not want 

uslim personal law to apply to tenancy and quoted from the reports of the committees 
appointed on the subject in 1901 and 1926, which had Muslim majorities and which 
opposed the proposal. He also quoted the opinions received by the Government 
on the Bill not only from Muslims in general but even from several Muslim 
Leagues and members of those bodies. All of them had been published and supplied 
to members and were opposed to the Shariat law being applied to tenancies. 
A number of amendments were made in the table of succession, giving rights of 
succession to step-mothers, grancfathers of deceased tenants and confining these 
rights to unmarried daughters and to widows so long as they did not remarry. 
Begum Habibullah and Begum Shahid Hussatn strongly criticised the Government for 
trying to curtail the rights of women, but the Government’s contention was that they 
had drawn up the table in the best interests of agriculture and in oider to prevent 
fragmentation of holdings. Three divisions were claimed by the Opposition to-day— 
twice on amendments and once on the adoption of the wholeof Clause 30. All 
were defeated by large majorities. Next day, the 6th. eve the House made rapid 
progress and finished consideration of Clauses 32, 33 and 34. Mr. A. P. Jain, Pailiamen- 
tary Secretary tothe Revenue Minister, moved four amendments to Clause 32, which 
dealt with succession to women holding inherited interest. These amendments, he said, 
were consequential on the changes made in the table of succession in an eatlier clause, 
The amendments were accepted. Certain other consequential and verbal amendments 
to clause 33 moved by the Government were also accepted by the House. This 
clause dealt with the question of succession to women tenants, other than those 
mentioned in the previous clause. Claue 35, relating to the rights of tenants to sub- 
let holdings, was taken into consideration. Rajya Bisheshuar Dayal Seth moved an 
amendment to the effect that a tenant could sublet a holding otherwise than in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act, with the consent of the zamindar, The amend- 
ment also provided that no subtenant should acquire or enjoy any rights in a holding 
in excess of the rights held by the tenant-in-chief. The Government opposed the 
amendment, which was rejected. The Raja of Tirwa moved that a tenant anda sub- 
tenant should be jointly and severally liable for rent due from a tenant to the land- 
lord. This amendment was also oppees by the Government and was rejected and 
Clause 35 was passed without amendment. During discussion of Clause 36, Raya 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment, restricting the sub-letting of a holding 
toa period of two years instead of five, as provided in the Bill. Mr. Shaukat Als 
moved that the period be three years instead of five. Both amendments were re jec- 
ted and Clause 36 was adopted with minor official amendments. Raja Brsheshuar 
Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 37 to make it clear that ao tenant should 
sub-let his holding at the commencement of the agricultuial year only. The amend- 
ment also laid down the provision that before a holding was sub-let, the tenant should, 
by a notice in writing to the landholder, inform him ‘of the addiess of the pro- 
oe sub-tenant, the number of plots proposed to be sub-let and the rent payable 
or such sub-lease before the commencement of the agricultural year. The amendment 
was negatived and Clause 37 was passed. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth’s motion to 
add a new clause to the Bill was rejected. Clauses 39 and 40 were passed with minor 
Official amendments and Clause 41 was passed without amendments. At this stage, 
the Llouse adjourned until Monday, the Sth. January, when it passed clauses 43, 44 
and 45 dealing with the extinction and division of tenancies and the exchange of 
land. A very lengthy amendment was moved by Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
for retention of the landlord’s right to acquire a holding for agicultural development 
and such other purposes as erecting mills or factories after payment of compensation. 
The amendment was strongly opposed by the Government on the grounds that 
it would take away the rights sought to be conferred upon the tenants by this 
Bill and further that this privilege had been grossly abused in the past. The amend- 
ment was rejected by the House. Next day, the 10th. January, the Assembly passed 
no less than 10 clauses after disposing of nearly 50 amendments. The Bull made no 
provision for the consolidation of holdings and three amendments were moved from 
the Opposition benches to provide for it. The Government who intended to introduce 
a separate bill to promote the consolidation of holdings both of zamindars and 
tenants accepted the spirit of une of these amendments and moved a comprehensive 
amendment of their own which the House adopted. Other two amendments were 
vigorously opposed on the ome that they sought tu benefit the Zamindars and not 
the tenants and the consolidation of holdings was equally necessary for tenants as 
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their holdings were subject to fragmentation in a far greater degree The 
amendment accepted by the House provided for consolidation to a limited 
extent and did not obviate the necessity of a separate bill on the subject. 
Next day, the 11th. January, Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment 
to Clause 59 sub-clause (2) providing that there should be a general provision that 
tenants should be entitled to make improvements in land if they had obtained the 
permission of the landlord. The amendment was rejected. An interesting amend- 
ment to the same sub-clause was moved by Nawab Str Mahomed Yusuf. St sought 
to make absolutely clear that unless the custom referred to in this clause was a 
recorded custom, or unless the consent of the zamindar was obtained, the occupancy 
tenant or ex-proprietary tenant would not be entitled to the benefits conferred by 
this Section. The amendment was rejected and Clause 51 was passed. The House 
took up Clause 59 relating to improvements to land by occupancy tenants. Mr. 
Mubashir Hussain Kidwat moved an amendment to add that the improvement shall 
be one which the landholder himself was competent to make. The amendment was 
rejected. Clause 59 (A) was then passed with a verbal amendment proposed by Mr. 
Ishaq Khan. In Clause 60, dealing with restrictions, Hala Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
moved an amendment that no improvement would be made, which might render the 
land unfit for the purpose for which it was given. The amendment was withdrawn. 
Clause 60 was passed with a verbal amendment proposed by Mr. Mubashtr Hussain 
Kidwat. Clause 61, making a tenant liable for full rent in cases of improvement, was 
assed without discussion. Clause 62 empowered the tenant to apply to the Assistant 
llector if permission to make an improvement was refused by a landlord. Mr. 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved for its deletion. The amendment was rejected. Sub- 
clauses (2) and (3) were deleted on the motion of Mr. A. P, Jatn and Clause 52 
was passed. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 63 
relating to the right of Jandholders to make an improvement. The amendment 
was rejected. Next day, the 12th. January, Mr. A. P. Jain, Parliamentary Secretary, 
moved an amendment deleting sub-clauses (3) and (4) Clause 63, which dealt wit 
the rights of landholders to make improvements. These two sub-clauses enabled 
the Assistant Collector to grant or refuse permission to make improvements in a 
case where the tenant had refused to give the landlord his written consent. The 
amendment was opposed on legal grounds by Mr, Ishag Khan, Mr. Juffer Hussain, 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Mr. /’ahtr Hussatn, Raya Bisheswar Dayal Seth, Mr. 
Aziz Ahmed and Mr. Munfatt Alt. The amendment was passed by 90 votes to 31. 
The House passed Mr. A. P. Jain’s amendment, substituting a new clause for Clause 
63 (a) and rejected the amendment for its deletion moved by Raja Bisheshwar Dayal 
Seth. Mr. Mubashir Hussain Kidwat moved an amendment urging that permission 
be refused for any work costing more than five times the annual rental of the land. 
The amendment was withdrawn. Mr. Rizwanullah moved an amendment to Clause 
64 urging that the tenant should not be entitled to compensation for improvements 
made after the cause of action for a suit or notice had begun. The amendment was 
withdrawn. Kaja Bisheshwar Dayol Seth moved another amendment against the 
tenant being entitled to compensation for improvements made even within three 
months prior to service of summons or notice. He said he wanted to prevent fraud. 
The House accepted Mr. Ishag Khan's amendment that a tenant should not be 
entitled to compensation for improvements made after the date of institution of a 
suit or making of application for issue of notice. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
withdrew his amendment. Clause 64 was then adopted, Mr. A P. Jatin moved two 
amendments to Clause 65, dealing with compensation for buildings when erected 
without the landholder’s consent, to the effect that the tenant be entitled to sell such 
buildings before the date of delivery of possession or before some later date with the 
permission of a court. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth sought to add another proviso 
that the tenant from whom any arrear of rent was due to the landholders should 
not be entitled to remove the materials until he had discharged the arrear due. When 
the Government made no reply, the Raja complained that the Government had made 
up their mind not to discuss the various suggestions made by the Opposition 
benches. The amendment was rejected and Mr. Jain’s amendment was adopted. 
Next day, the 18th. January, the House accepted an amendment moved by Mr. 
A, P. Jain, Parliamentary Secretary, to Clause 69. The amendment laid down 
conditions for the transfer of right of improvements in the land made by a tenant, in 
case it was sold for arrears of rent. Clause 69 (A), with certain verbal changes to 
bring it into line with previous Clauses which been amended, was then passed. 
Mr. Faslur Rahman Khan and the Nawab of Chhatari opposed the amendment. 
The latter urged that there must be some limit to the fickle-mindedness of the 
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Government. He considered that the only principle involved in the proposed chance 
was an attempt to harm both zamindars and tenants, He asserted that if the amend- 
ment was passed, it would cause breaches of the peace between the tenants themselves 
in the rural areas. Instead of being a blessing the Bill had become a curse. The 
amendment was adopted. Raja ABisheshwar Dayal Seth next moved an amendment, 
deleting Sub-Clause 71 (>) the effect of which was to take away the tenant’s rights 
in scattered trees on his holding, which had been in his possession for the last ten 
years. The amendment was rejected. Mr. A. P. Jain moved a number of amend- 
ments to Section 72, the object of which was to provide facilities to tenants for the 
surrender of their holdings. The Clause, as amended, was passed. An amendment 
by Mr. Jshaq Khan to Section 73 sought to raise the period from fifteen days to one 
month yee which a holding could be surrendered after a decree for the enhance- 
ment of rent had been arate The amendment was accepted by Mr. Jain. Four more 
clauses were passed before the House adjourned till Monday next, the 16th. January, 
when fifteen clauses (78 to 93) were passed. Most of them related to the determin- 
ation and modification of rent and were passed with little or no variation. 
That the order of remission or suspension of rent passed by the (Govern- 
ment for natural calamities should be open to be questioned in civil or 
revenue court was the object of an amendment moved in the afternoon by 
au Independent Party member. The amendment was opposed not only by the 
Government, but also by the Muslim League party. It was pointed out by the 
Revenue Minister that it did not preclude anybody from seeking redress in the court 
if the Government acted against the provisions of the Bill. During the course of dis- 
cussions, it was announced by Mr. A. P. Jatn, pena secretary, that the 
Government did not propose to do away with ejectment clauses, but they would make 
alternative proposals regarding sale by auction and the exact proposals will be commu- 
nicated to the House. Next day, the 17th. January, the demand of the Muslim 
ue party for the application of personal Jaw under the provisions of the Bill was 
partially conceded by the (iovernment, when they moved an amendment to clause 10), 
that on the death of the s#r-holder the S:r right shall not devolve except in accord- 
ance with the personal law to which the deceased was subject. A Muslim Leaguer 
with a view to clarifying the position sought to add an explanation to the clause 
that the law in the case of the Muslims shall mean the Shariat law of inheritance, 
This amendment, however. was not pressed in view of the able exposition by a 
lawyer member, Chaudhri Haider Husatn, that the peisonal law could not but mean 
Hindu law in the case of the Hindus and Muhammadan law in the case of Muslims. 
The concession made by the Government to the Muslim sentiment was highly appre- 
ciated by the Muslim League party, but caused some flutter among the taluqdars. 
Their spokesman, Raja Btisheshar Dayal Seth lost no time in moving another amend- 
ment that the personal law made applicable to s:7 holders should not apply in cases 
governed by Act I of 1869. In other words, the Raja wantei that the str of the 
taluqdars should be governed by the taluqdari law of succession. The amendment 
did not find favour with the House. The consideration of clauses ten and twelve which 
had been postponed at the request of the Government was resumed today, and they 
were passed. The Government stoutly resisted two Opposition amendments to section 
94, that the court fee in suits relating to variation of rent should not exceed Rs. 10 
and Rs. 15 respectively. Their point of view was that such a limit would not help 
the tenants at all in their existing circumstances, but would, on the contia:y en- 
courage the zamindars to institute suits for enhancement of rent in the whole village. 
The amendments were rejected by the House. Next day, the 18th. January, a most 
controversial amendment was debated relating to Clanse 101 on the duration of 
rent tates. A proviso to the Clause provides that the Provincial Government may 
order revision of rent in case of a rise or fall in prices. Further, it provides that the 
Government may postpone revision on ground of administrative convenience.” The 
amendment was rejected by 27 to 83 votes. Several other amendments aiming to 
reduce the period after which revision might take place were rejected and 
Clause 101 was passed. Six amendments relating to Clause 120 (1) were then taken 
up. The Government accepted two amendments moved by the Opposition. One 
related to the approval of the islature before appointing an officer to revise rent 
and revenue in emergencies and the other to the deletion of Clause 102 (1) (D) 
iving power to an officer to commute produce rents into money rents. Clause 
Q2 (1) was passed and the Assembly adjourned till the 19th. January, when 
Mr. Tahir ‘ossasn (Muslim League) moved an amendment providing that 
the appeal against the order of an officer, appointed under Section 102, fixing, 
abating, enhancing or commuting rent should lie with the District Judge and not 
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with the Commissioner. The amendment was rejected. The House also rejected 
Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth’s amendment seeking to provide that second appeal 
should lie to the Board of Revenue in connection with the revision of rent and 
revenue in cases of emergency. Mr. /shag Khan moved for the deletion of the 
proviso that no order under this Section should be questioned in any civil or revenue 
court, with a view to checking the misuse of the powers conferred on the Govern- 
ment. The amendment was rejected. The House passed Clause 102 and the next 
two clauses without much discussion. Clause 105, which was next taken up, evoked 
considerable discussion. Mr. A. P, Jain moved six amendments, all of which were of 
minor importance, except the one to sub-clause 105 (2) (d) that the valuation of 
holdings of hereditary tenants at the proposed rates does not exceed one-fifth of the 
value of the produce. A member of the Independent Party moved an amendment 
to sub-clause (d) that nine-twentieth be substituted for one-fifth. He also moved 
the deletion of sub-clause (e). All official amendments were accepted and the others 
were rejected. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to the effect that 
the rent agreed to by tenants who were admitted to holdings in or between 1304 and 
1313 faslis should not form the basis of rent rates. By another amendment, the 
Raja wanted to omit the ratio of one-fifth (of rent to produce) for purposes of rent 
fixation. The Nawab of Chhatart moved an amendment to the same sub-clause 
for excluding the period between 1304 and 1308 faslis. Nawab Sir M. Yusuf 
moved another amendment to the same sub-clause that rent should be fixed 
at not less than one-fifth and not more than one-third of the produce. 
Mr. A. P. Juin opposed all the amendments, which were rejected. The Assembly 
then adjourned till Monday next, the 23rd. January, when eight 
more clauses were epee Owing to strong and unanimous opposition on the 
part of members not belonging to the Congress Party, Government were obliged to 
withdraw the amendment to clause 105, which in some way countenanced the exis- 
ting iniquitous arrangement, whereby some of the tenants belonging to higher castes 
enjoy a privilezed position in the matter of payment of rent. The (tovernment 
amendment which sought gradually to eliminate such caste privileges required the 
rent rate officer to record the extent to which, in any villaze, any class of person 
held land at a favourable rate or rent, and the extent to which, in their application 
to suits for enhancement of rent of the members of such class, the rent rates should 
be modified on this acvount. Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, in opposing the amend- 
ment said, ‘It is staggering that a Democratic Government should make bold to come 
forward with such a preposterous proposal.’ The members of the scheduled castes 
appealed to the Government to withdraw the amendment as it sought to perpetute in 
statute the existing distinction between them and the higher castes. The Nawab 
of Chhatari pointedly drew Government's attention to the fact that such a provision 
contained in the original Bill had been omitted by the select commitec. The zamindar 
members stronly urged, in connection with section 115, that rent should be liable to 
enhancement when the productive powers of land were increased by fluvial action or 
by any other cause. They stressed that by refusing to accept their plea, the Govern- 
ment ignored their just claim. ‘The amendment moved with this object was opposed 
by Government and rejected by the House. Next day, the 24th. January, the Assem- 
bly passed ten clauses and postponed the consideration of one at the request of the 
Revenue Mimster. One of the clauses renders void and illegal the demands made 
by zamindars from tenants. It says that all fees, charges or impositions upon tenan- 
ts under the denomination of abwad, zaid mataloa, hart, begar or other like appela- 
tions in addition to rent or sayar, if any payable, should be illegal and unenforce- 
able in a court of law. The zamindar’s viewpoint found expression in a speech 
made by Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, who said that the clause as drafted amounted 
to an expropriation of the zamindars’ rights and nothing else. He said that the 
zamindars were entitled to get certain dues from their tenants and Government was 
not at all justified in abolishing the rights hitherto enjoyed by the zamindars. He 
moved an amendment making an exception in the case of dues covered by a contract 
or custom. The Nawab of Chhata?t moved another amendment that all unrecorded 
demands should be rendered void. The House rejected both the amendments and 
carried the amendment moved b Mr. A. P. Agia nazrana also illegal. Clause 
129 was under consideration when the House adjourned till the 6th. February when 
the Bill did not make much headway. Only two clauses were passed and the considera- 
tion of eight clauses in chapter V1I was postponed at the request of the Government 
in order to enable them to redraft the clauses. Next day, the 7th. February, twelve 
clauses were passed. One of them prohibits arrest or detention of a tenant for arrears 
of rent. An amendment for the deletion of the clause moved by a member of the 
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Independent party was opposed both by the Government as well as the fd sag 
parties and it was in the end withdrawn. The landlord members expressed the ho 
that the Government would also prohibit the arrest and detention of zamindars for 
arrears of land revenue. That distraint should not be one of the methods for the 
recovery of arrears of rent was the object of a Government amendment, which the 
landlord members strongly opposed. Their main criticism was that in the select 
committee the Government had agreed to this provision, but now for some myste- 
rious reason they wanted to take a somersault and deprive the zamindars of this 
easy method of realizing their arrears ot rent from the tenants. Nawab Yusuf said 
that the Congress Government seemed to change with the change of the wind and 
had no settled principles on anything. The Nawab of Chhatari declared that 
it would be a mistake to remove the provision relating to distraint altogether, and 
by acne so the Government would be giving no protection to the tenant. The 
Asscfilbly today passed clause 1350. Next day, the 8th. February, the House accepted 
an important amendment moved by Mr. A. P, Jain to Clause 151. The amendment 
empowers the Government to recover arrears of rent from tenants, in the case of a 
eneral refusal, as arrears of land revenue. Another important amendment moved 
y Mr. Krishnananda Khare vests certain power in the Collector in case of a dispute 
between co-tenants which is likely to cause a breach of the peace or where the 
zamindars have realised illezal demands, the Collector, in such cases, will take the 
areas under his management and will pay the profit to the persons entitled to it 
after deducting the cost. Mr. A. P. Jain, Parliamentary Secretary, moved another 
amendment to the above amendment. At the request of the Opposition consideration 
of both the amendments was postponed. The Jftn.ster for Revenue moved the deletion 
of Chapter Hight, dealing with distraint for recovery of arrears of rent. The deletion 
of Chapter Eight from the Tenancy Bill will do away with 29 clauses, 225 amend- 
ments and contentious provisions. A number of Congressmen participated in the 
debate. The Opposition benches vehemently opposed the motion and urged that the 
chapter contained a wholesome provision to deal with recalcitrant and habitual defa- 
ulters among the tenants. Nawab Mahomed Yusuf complained of the Government’s 
vacillation, as they now wanted deletion of what they had agreed to in the Select 
Committee. The motion was adopted. Thereafter the House passed Clauses 178 and 
179 before adjourning till the next day, the 8th. February, when after passing certain 
re-drafted clauses relating to deposit of rent in the tahsildar’s court and its disposal, 
barring of suits against anything done regarding the deposit, and the deposit of 
rent in court during the pendency of a suit, the consideration of which had been 
previously postponed, the Assembly devoted the rest of the day to the discussion of a 
single contentious clause, which the Government have now brought forward with a view 
to enable the collector of a district to take charge of the village, mahal or portion 
thereof, and retain it under his own management, if after holding a suitable enquiry 
he was satisfied that any hardship was caused to the tenants due to a dispute between 
co-sharers regarding their rights, or the realization of illegal charges, habitual refu- 
sal of grant of receipts for the rent or sayar, or acts of oppression by the landlord, 
under-proprietor, permanent lessee or thekadar. The landlord members vigorously 
opposed this clause which was characterized as the most obnoxious and the most 
poisonous by Raja Brsheshwar Dayal. ‘That it was a repressive measure brought by 
the back door to be used against their political opponents, who bad courage to oppo- 
se the Congress candidates during elections, was the view expressed by Mr. Zahtruddin 
Faruqi. A large number of amendments moved by the Opposition members, most 
of which were opposed by the Government, were rejected by the House. Three 
amendments were, however, accepted. Their effect wus to enable the collector to 
manage the property acquired by him under this clause for a period not exceeding 
two years, as the provincial Government might direct, and return the surplus to the 
proper person after deducting the amount of land revenue due. s*urther the hardship 
caused to persons other than the tenants in the village would be no ground for the 
collector for taking over the management of the village. Next day, the 10th. February, 
began with a series of reverses for the zamindars and they were unable to convince 
the Government of the justive of their claims for the realization of arrears of rent 
even when the tenant was ejected. The House passed clause 181 according to which 
arrears of rent are deemed to be satisfied when the tenant is ejected from the whole 
or any portion of his holdings. The (ivvernment, however, partially accepted an 
amendment moved by a Muslim Leaguer in respect ot clause 18) about ejectment of 
a tenant for arrears of rent and this gave some satisfaction to them. The time limit 
for one applications to the tahsildar was extended by one month and the zamin- 
dars would be allowed to apply for ejectment for arrears not exceeding one year's 
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rent, although the arrears might relate to the yoar preceding the previous agricul- 
tural year. The Government thought that it was just and reasonable that the tenant 
should not be deprived of more that half of his holding for arrears not exceeding 
one year’s rent and opposed the amendment moved against that provision. 
The House then adjourned till Monday, the 18th. February, when it devoted 
considerable time considering amendments relating to the procedure regardin 
ejectment for arrears of rent in Clause 183, At the end of the day it h 
passed only clauses 185 and 18) (A). Several amendments of the Opposition 
wanted that no court fee be paid on such applications and also provided for 
increasing the time-limit for such applications. They were all rejected as the 
Government opposed all of them. The Government accepted the principle of the 
Opposition’s amendment that an application could be amended after it had been 
filed Mr. A. P. Jatn moved an amendment to provide for this, which was 
passed. While discussion of the amendment to Clause 185 (B) was proceeding, 
the House rose for the day and adjourned till the nevt day, the 14th. February, when 
Clauses 185 (B) to 185 (G) were passed by the House, which also accepted modification of 
sub-clause 185 (H) reyarding the provedure in disputes concerning rent. Consi- 
deration of Clause 185 (J) was postponed for redrafting it. ext day, the 
15th. February, no less than fifteen amendments were moved by the Opposition to 
Clause 185-K after it was passed. This was a new clause moved dasa by 
Mr. A, P. Jatn, parliamentary secretary. It empowers the tahsildar to lease 
the land of an ejected tenant, tor a period not exceeding six years, to a person 
depositing the arrears due. Two amendments were carried by the House and the 
rest were rejected after discussion. In accordance with these amendments, the 
tahsildar may exercise his discretion on an application being made by the 
ejected tenant and not otherwise; and, secondly, he may lease the land simul- 
taneously with the ejectment of the tenant without waiting for proceedings 
between the 31st day of May and the 15th day of June of the agricultural 
year in which the tenant is ejected. Raya Btsheshwur Dayal Seth wanted that 
the tahsildar should lease land only with the written consent of the landlord. 
Another member urged that a portion of the holding not exceeding one half 
should be leased. A third amendment wanted that the land should be leased 
to agricultural labourers, tenants with economic holdings, or other tenants 
residing in the village. Another amendment urged that compensation should be 
paid to an ejected tenant who had effected certain improvements. ‘The purpose of 
this amendment was accepted by the Reveuue Minister, and he himself moved an 
amendment to the effect that the tahsildar may lease the land on an application 
from the tenant. This amendment was accepted and the clause, as amended, was 
passed. Both on this day and on the next day, the 16th. February, the Bill 
made very little progress. While only one clause was passed yesterday, not 
more than two clauses were passed today. The clauses which were passed today 
made some further concessions to tenants in the matter of ejectment proceedings. 
The tenant is en ample time to pay the decretal amount, and it ia further 
provided that if within one month after his ejectment the tenant deposits the 
amount, the ejectment order shall be cancelled. In the case of ejectment, it is 
stipulated that the tenant would be ejected only from such portion of the 
holding the rent of which does not exceed one-sixth of the decretal amount. 
A number of amendments moved to whittle down the concessions granted to 
ejected tenants were rejected after discussion. The House then adjourned till 
Monday, the 20th. February, when twelve more clauses in the chapter on eject- 
ment were passed and section 200 was being discussed. Most of the amendments, 
moved to safeguard the rights of landholders, were opposed by the Government 
and rejected by the House. Twice in the course of the day the discussion on 
amendments had to be stenPes for want of quorum, Next day, the 2ist. February, 
consideration of clauses 203, 204 and 203 was postponed at the request of the 
Government, while the other clauses from 200 to 2U8, dealing with ejectment of 
persons occupying without title, mode of execution of decree or order, time of 
execution and remedies for wrongful rejectment were passed with minor verbal 
amendments. The only amendment of importance was moved by Mr. A. P. Jain, 
substituting a new clause for Clause 202 to the effect that delivery of possession 
in execution of 9 decree or order for ejectment of a civil or revenue court shall 
not be, made before the first day of April or after the thirtieth day of June in 
any year in which it was passed. Sir Mahomed Yusuf, moving another amend- 
of rent, 22 me clause, remarked that it was s most systematic and calculated 
id of doing away with ejectment altogether. With the passing of Clause 
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200, the Assembly to-day finished the chapter on ejectment whjch proved to be 
a contentious chapter in the Bill. Thereafter the House took up Chapter 10 
dealing with grants of land held rent free or at a favourable rate of rent. 
Raja Brsheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 210 urging 
that in a registered instrument, the conditions of the Eten and its duration 
should be set forth. The amendment was rejected by 1 votes to 20 and an 
amendment by Mr. A. P. Jatin, that the grant of land for the purpose of 
lanting groves should not be treated as rent free was passed. Clauses 213 to 
18 were passed with slight modifications. Clause 216, however, was postponed 
for redrafting to incorporate a suggestion from the Opposition that tha. grant 
of land for a religious or social service should be deemed exempt so far as 
proprietory rights accrued in it. The House adjourned till the next day, the 
Qist. February, when it accepted clause 216 as re-drafted. Mr. Jafar Hussain 
moved an amendment to it, but Mr. Jatin contended that his amendment was 
the result of an understanding with the Opposition and threatened to withdraw it 
if Mr. Jafar Hussasn pressed his amendment. Mr. Jafar Hussain complained 
that the Government were unnecessarily charging the Opposition with adopting 
dilatory tactics, but agreed to withdraw his amendment. Next day, the 
28rd. February, the Assembly spent the whole day discussing amendments on 
Clause 228 and its sub-clauses. Earlier, the House passed Clause 227, laying 
down the definition of grove-holders. Clause 228 describes the rights and liabilities 
of grove-holders. Two divisions were challenged. Mr. Zahtrul Hassun Lars, by 
an amendment, sought that grove-holders should not have the right of transfer 
of groves. The amendment was rejected by 29 votes to 85. An amendment moved 
by Mr. Muhammad Raza Khan further wanted that the right of a grove-holder 
shall not be auctioned in satisfaction of a civil or revenue courts decree. The 
amendment was rejected by 30 votes to 84 and further discussion on the Bill 
terminated at this stage to be resumed later. 


Cress ON SUGAR 


At 4p. m., Dr. Katju moved a resolution regarding the levy of six pies 
cess on sugar. Dr. Katju pointed out that the resolution was in fulfilment of 
the promise made in the Upper House that in case the Government levied cess 
of more than three pies, they would consult the Legislature. Dr. Katju said that 
in matters of sugar control, the Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces 
were moving in close co-operation and that Bihar already had a cess of six pies. 
It would be unfair to the industry in Bihar if a lower cess was levied here. 
Sir J. P. Srivastava (Upper India Chamber of Commerce), opposing the 
resolution, protested against the raising of money from industiy for the general 
revenue, which was utilised for increasing the police force and the Secretariat 
staff. He pointed out that the Congress, which claimed to be a friend of the 
poor, was now taxing sugar which was a necessity of life. The debate had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 


Budget Session—Lucknow—24th. February to 25th. April 1939 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FoR 1939-40 


24th, FEBRUARY :—The Budget for the financial year 1939-40 with a small 
deficit was presented simultaneously in both houses of Legistature at 5 p.m. to-day. 
The Premier's budget statement occupied nearly 80 .ninutes in the Lower House 
while it was read in the Upper House by Dr. Katju. Presenting a deficit budget 
in the Assembly, the Premier, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, estimated a revenue 
of Rs. 13,31,44987, and an expenditure of Rs. 13,69,38422, leaving a deficit of 
Rs. 37,93 435. To meet this deficit he proposed to levy an employment tax, which 
would fetch Rs. 30,00,000, and the remaining deficit the Premier hoped to wipe out 
during the course of the year. Premier Pant declared : ‘Almost the whole of expen- 
diture, whether incurred last year or this year, which now exceeds the amount actually 
spent in 1937-38 by nearly Rs. 1,25,00,000, was directed towards the relief of the 
rer classes and promoting remunerative and it ale objects designed to raise 

é social and material level of the gencral mass of the pd a The Premier in his 
statement says that the Government have accepted the scheme of basic education, 
making a liberal provision therefor and are paying special attention to the question 
of jail reform, reclamation of criminal tribes, in connexion with which the Govern- 
ment have decided to denotify all the tribes; improving the condition of the service 
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of inferior Government servants by giving them relief in pay, leave and pension and 
introducing scales of pay. The minimum pay of jail warders, and police constables 
has been raised to Rs. 15. The Premier announced schemes for the reorganization of 
police, separation of executive and judicial functions, extending of the Sarda canal 
into the eastern districts, extension of the tube-well system, and extension and 
improvement of the existing grid system. Provision has also been made for 
the extension of the councillors’ quarters. 


Two TaxaTION BILIs 


Two taxation measures were introduced by the Premier after the presentation 
of the budget, namely, the U. P. Sales of Motor Spirtts Taxation Btll and the 
U.P, rat a Tax Bill. The former Bill proposes to levy two annas per 
gallon, while the latter proposes to levy a blah tax when the total salary earned 

uring the year ending March 31 exceeds Rs. 2,500. The minimum tax is Rs. 90 on 
an annual income ranging between Rs, 2,500 and Rs, 3,500. There is a progressive 
increase, the tax on incomes above three lakhs being Rs. 32,000 In the statement 
of objects and reasons it is stated that the Government considers it expedient to in- 
crease the revenue of the province to finance various schemes of rural, education, 
medical and industrial development, including extension of the policy of prohibition. 
It is therefore proposed to impose a tax on different employments on a definite 

raded scale. Persons employed in his Majesty’s military, naval and air forces and 

ose whose emoluments from their employment do not exceed Rs. 2,500 annually 
would be exempt from this tax. 


SEVERAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


A number of Bills were then introduced. The Consoltdation of Holdings Bill 
was introduced by the Revenue Minister, the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill b 
the Minister of Justice and the Indian Medicine Bull by the Minister of Local Self- 
Government. The Minister of Justice also laid on the table the amendment to the 
Sugar Factories Control Rules of 1938 and the Government scheme for the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions of magistrates in U. P. The Assembly 
then adjourned till 13th. March. 


GENERAL Discussion OF BUDGET 


13th. & 14th. MARCH :—The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 13th. Mareh when severe criticism of the Government’s financial policy resulting 
in ever increasing burden of taxation on the people of the province was voiced by 
non-Congress members. Kunwar Str Maharaj Singh asked the Premier what 
further measures of taxation did the Premier propose in order to meet additional 
deficits which were bound to follow if the policy of prohibition was speedily carried 
into effect without effecting very subtantial economies. Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava 
calculated that the new expenditure embarked upon by the Government during 
tha last 20 months totalled Rs. 1,60,00,000, while the loss in_ excise revenue 
due to the prohibition policy so far amounted to Rs. 40,00,000. This Government 
had to raise two crores by new taxation, and by means of the entertainment tax, 
sugarcane cess and enhanced samp duty and court-fees they had already realized Rs, 
1,32,00,000. He expected that further taxes would be levied to realize the remaining 
Rs. 68,00,000. Captain S. R. Pocock voiced the public opinion in saying that the employ- 
ment tax was an iniquitous proposal and would arouse resentment among the educated 
people who had to do some real work for their living. He warned the Government that 
this tax would result in increased unemployment among the educated middle classes, 
and both individuals and capital would be forced to leave the province in search of more 
salubrious financial atmosphere. Next day, the 14th. March, Mr. H. G. Walford 
described the Budget as misleading and complained that the Government had done 
nothing for the masses. He challenged the es and equity of the sugar cess and 
the petrol and employment taxes. To tax 130 I.C. 8. men, the Government taxed 
the whole province. The Government, he said, wanted money, not for the benefit of 
of the country, but for Congress propaganda. Sir Muhammad Yusuf said that the 
finances of the Government were in a desperate condition and heading towards 
panera and described the Budget as “glamorous window-dressing.” Mr, Laxmt 
Shanker Bajpai (Congress), while congratulating the Premier for making proper 
provisions in the Budget for the uplift of the fallen and depressed masses, complained 
that the Government had done nothing to rectify the topheavy administration and 
recommended the immediate abolition of a number of posts. iy ba Habibullah com- 
plained that the Government had made no adequate provision for female education, 
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es ially for Muslim girls. The Nawab of Chhatari welcomed thé increase in the 
ary of the low paid staff, He feared that with the introduction of Prohibition 
and reduction in canal rates, the Government would be faced with a heavy deficit 
next year. Replying to criticisms, the P:emser pointed out that taking into account 
the superannuation charges and the sinking fund to meet the debt charges which 
came up to Rs. 60 lakhs, the subvention of the Government of India was really no 
windfall as contended by some. He declared that he made substantial economies to 
meet the situation. Regarding the reduction in salaries, the Iiemier said he could 
not reduce the salary in the case of superior posts. The Government were, 
however, pursuing the question and had made a representation to the authorities. 
He claimed that he had converted the deficit of 1933-39 into a surplus, yaid up 
the debts and iavested capital expenditure. As regaids Prohibition, the Premier 
wanted the House to give a clear verdict whethere they wanted it or not. [f 
they did, they must find the money for it. Ile expected to present supplemen- 
tary estimates for medical and jublic health, The Premier concluded with an 
appeal to all to join him in making the villages cleaner, richer and better. 


VoTina oN BupGer DEMANDS 


14th. to 30th. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 14th, March. The necessity for abolishing grinding of flour in jails was urged by 
speakers during the discussion on a cut motion to a demand for Ks. 30,68050 under 
Fails and convict settlements.” Mr. Gopinath Srivastava, Parliamentary Secretary, 
stated that as an experiment, the Government were starting a power mill in one 
central jail. Replying to the debate on another cut motion relating to jails, Mr. 
Srivastava stated that political prisoners were those who did not act for personal 
ain. The classification, he said, would depend on the nature of the crime committed. 
here would be only one class of political prisoners and classification in the 
case of non-political prisoners would also be abolished. ‘Those sentenced to 
simple imprisonment would be required to spin in jails, All the cuts bein 
withdrawn, the entire grant was passed. Next day, the 16th March, bot 
Congress and Opposition members criticised the Government’s land revenue 
policy. The mover complained that while the collection of revenuefrom zamindars 
was 99.9 per cent, the collection of rents was only €0 or 80 per cent, which meant 
that without getting rent from tenants, the zamindars had to pay revenue fiom 
their pockets. Mr. Mohanlal Gautam (Socialist) complained that though the Congress 
had been in office for about two years, they had not done enough. The Tenancy 
Bill was so much delayed that numerous tenants had been ejected. He added 
that zamindaries should go, lok, stock and bariel. ‘lhe time had gone when the 
British wanted Zamindars. The latter weie now wanted by none in the country. 
Nawab Mohamed Yusuf said that the economic condition of zamindars was so bad 
that it was a disgrace to the Government. The Government could not achieve their 
end unless they combined labour and capital. The province, he claimed, was main- 
ly the creation of zamindars. Sir J. P. Srivastava demanded clarification of the 
revenue policy, as the Revenue Minister’s attitude was doubtful in this matter as 
in others. For instance, he had supported Mr. Bose and now he was sitting with 
the supporters of Mr. Gandhi! He added that the entire money on rural develop- 
ment was being wasted. They should give monetary assistance to the tenantry; a 
eat deal had to be done to see acontented tenantry. On the 18th. March, 
e House voted demands for grant concerning Excise, Veterinary, Co-operative 
Credit and Agriculture. In connection with the last of these demands, Dr. Katju 
announced the intention of the Government to appoint a committee of officials and 
non-Officials with wide terms of reference to examine all the activities of the 
Agricultural department and said that the Government was willing that the depart- 
ment should be thoroughly overhauled. The House then adjourned till Tuesday 
the 21st. March, when it voted the demands for grants under (1) Public Works, and 
(2) Civil Works. Government were abbr batl criticised by the sad pre for provid- 
ing a lump sum of Rs. 27,75,000 in the budget without having detailed the scheme 
for the expenditure of this large amount. Kunwar Sir Maharaj Stngh considered 
that it was an undesirable procedure for adoption by a responsible Government. 
The Minister for Communications, Hafiz Molammad lbrahim thought that it was 
not necessary for the Government to come Lefore the House with a detailed scheme 
in each and every case. He, however, assured the House that the detailed proposala 
regarding construction of roads and bridges would be placed before the House for 
discussion. Next day, the 28nd. March, the House voted the demands for expenditare 
on public works met from the revenue, improvement in communications financed 
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from the centraP roid development account and the administration of justice. Dr. 
Katju, Minister for Justice, promised to allot a day, if possible, of the Govern- 
ment scheme for separation of judicial and executive functions in the month of 
April. Most of the speeches made from the Congress benches were unduly lengthy and 
irrelevant to the issues raised by the cut motions. Next day, the 28rd. Mareh, two cut 
motions were discussed in connection with the education budget and the discussions took 
acommunal turn. The motions related to the reservation ot seats for Muslim students 
in the King George’s Medical College and grante made to the Aligarh and Benares 
Universities. The Educotton Minister refused to interfere with the discretion of the 
Lucknow University which was an autonomous body and ran_the medical college. 
This cut motion was pressed to a division and rejected by the House. Next day, the 
24th, March, the Assembly passed the Education budget of Res. 2,13,68,919, the 
highest ever presented in the province. Most of the cut motions related regarding 
Muslim institutions or Scheduled Castes’ grievances. In the course of the discussion, 
the Msnister announced that he had written to all institutions of the province that, 
unless restrictions against Harijans were removed before July next, the Govern- 
ment would stop the grants to them. The question of grants to private institutions 
was raised by a cut motion, replying to which the Minister said, “They are bound 
to die. Why should I be the hangman?” Next day, the 25th. March, Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxm: Pandtt presented her budget for Public Health, which was passed without 
any “cut” motion being pressed to a division. Mrs. Pandit pointed out that there were 
serious floods and famine all over the province. She thought that the Public Health 
ae was still considered “untouchable” among the Government Departments 
and urged the people to co-operate with the authorities. She drew attention to the 
Government’s desire to arian the health scheme to five other districts and stated 
that a scheme for distiibution of milk had been started in Agra District. She 
announced that she had received an offer from four persons, including Rs. 5,000 
from Mr. G. D. Birla, to equip moving dispensaries for women, for the Sitapur 
District. The Assembly passed two more grants relating to superannuation 
allowances and pensions and payment of commuted value of pensions. On the 
28th. March, communal passion and prejudice of the worst tyye were greatly in 
evidence in both the Congress and the Muslim League benches in connection with 
the discussion of a cut motion under the head ‘general administration.’ The issue 
raised by the motion was ‘the grave situation created by the failure of the Govern- 
ment to maintain law and order in the province, and its failure to safeguard the 
the lives and the properties of the Muslims’. Fiom the very commencement the 
discussion took a definitely communal turn and the Assembly was turned into a 
battleground between the Congress on the one side and the Muslim League on 
the other and the atmosphere became very tense when each party accused the 
other of being largely responsible for the communal riots that have recently occurred 
in various places. Completely contradictory versions of the same incidents were 
given by the Muslim and the Hindu members and wild charges were levelled against 
the opposite community. The key-note of the criticism of both Hindus and Muslims 
not belonging to the Congress party was that the Government had failed to take 
strong action to check the growth of communalism in the province and that crimes 
of violent type had steadily increased since the Congress Government had assumed 
office, The Nawab of Chhatart deplored that the first Indian Government in the 
province had not been able to maintain law and order successfully, and he pointed 
out that irresponsible people masquerading in the name of the Congress tried to 
create difficulties for the police in rural areas, ns the result of which official prestige 
had gone down. The House then adjourned till the 80th. Mareh, when in accordance 
with the various has Oa made relating to the communal situation, Premrcr 
Pant outlined a number of stringent measures which the Government proposed to 
take to suppress communal riots in the province. These measures included imposition 
of punitive police tax on members of the community mainly responsible for the 
trouble, strict action against individuals and newspapers fomenting communal ill- 
feeling, enrolment of special constables from amongst most respectable classes 
wherever necessary, prosecutions under Sections 107 and 144, house searches and 
immediate arrests wherever there was a case of stabbing, murder or argon. 
At 5 p.m. the guillotine was applied and the rest of the grants were made and the 
entire budget, as presented by the Premier, was passed by the Assembly without 


any cut. 
THE EMPLOYMENT Tax Bris. 

16th. March to 14th. April:—The debate on the Employment Tax Bill com- 

menced on the 16th March and continued til) the 18th. when Sir Jwala Prasad 
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Srivastava concluded his criticism with a note of warning to the Government 
about the adverse result of their financial policy on money markets, business and 
trade. He implored the Government not to produce the impression in money 
markets that the Government was wasting public money. Capt. Pocock who 
followed held that as a result of the proposed tax the problem of unemployment 
among educated middle classes had become more acute. He protested against the 
discriminatory nature of the tax. The debate was adjourned at this stage till the 
gist. Mareh when Dr. Ka:lash Nath Katju, in the course of a vigorous defence of 
the Bill, considered that the tax wastntra vires of the provincial legislature and 
the Government were satisfied about the complete lezality of the tax. He said, 
“We expect to get 30 lakhs out of this tax. It comes to one anna per head of the 
population. What isthe good of fighting about one anna per head ? Next day, the 
22nd. Mareh, Mr. Sard ud-din (Congress) and Dr. Murart Lal spoke in support 
of the Bill. Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh opposed the Bill and feared that 
within twelve months the House would be called upon to pass fresh taxation 
measures. Mr. Desmond Young (European), speaking for the Services, said that it 
would be unfair to change the original prospect with which they entered service 
and it was unjust to treat a public servant as a public enemy. He also questio- 
ned the legality of the Bill in view of the sections of the (iovernment of India 
Act relating to safeguards for the Services. One of the Speakers said 
that the diehards in England lke Sir Michael ©’Dwyer and Sir Alfred 
Knox, who were extremely critical of the Government of India Act, might now sa 
that their fears had proved to be true and that the U. P. Government had committ 

a breach of faith with the services. The debate had not concluded when the House 
adjourned till the 23rd. Mareh when Premter Pant replied to the criticisms made 
inside and outside the House and the bill was referred to a scle-t committe. After 
its emergence from the select committee, the Bill was taken up by the Assembl 
on the 13th. April and on the next day, it was passed after the motion for thir 
reading was strongly opposed by Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Sir J. P. Srtevastava, 
and Captain S, R. Pocock. They warned the Government that the middle classes 
would be adversely affected by the measure, and unemployment among the educated 
classes would increase a great deal. That the question of the legality of the Bull 
would have ultimately to be decided by the Federal Court was mentioned by more 
than one speaker. It also pointed out that the sele-t committee had adopted a 
subterfuge in order to get over the lczal flaw, and had made an abortive and futile 
attempt to classify the employments according to the amounts of the salaries earned 
by the individuals, Any measure of taxation worthy of its name should not be 
camouflaged in this way, remarked a pea Povock, who took the House by 
surprise when he stated that his own employees would be reimbursed by him to the 
extent of the loss they would suffer in their incomes as a result of the employment tax, 


Moror SPIRITS SALES TAXATION BILIL 


25th. to 80th. March :—Dr. K. N. Katju, the Minister of Justice, moved on the 
25th. March that the Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill be taken into consideration. 
Sir J. P. Srivastava declared that the Government were laying too great a burden on 
the people. It was the last straw on the camel’s back. Next day, the 27th. March, 
the House rejected the opposition amendment for its reference to a_ select 
committee and accepted the Minister’s motion. Next day, the 28th. March, the House 
assed the second reading of the Bill. The motion for the third reading was 
eing opposed by Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava when the House adjourned till 
thursday, the 30th. March, when the Bill was passed. The Assembly also passed 
phe ae approving the levy of Sugar cess at half anna per maund after some 
iscussion. 


THE INDIAN MEDICINE BILL 


8ist. MARCH :—The Assembly this afternoon referred the U. P. Indian 
Medicine Bill and the Badrinath Temple Bill to Select Committees. Mrs. Véjaya- 
lakshmt Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government, moving the former, said that 
the object of the Bill was to raise the Indian systems of medicine to the level 
of allopathy and modernise them so as as to make them beneficial to the rich 
and the poor alike. The immediate nevessity, therefore, was to set up a Board 
of Indian Medicine, which would co-ordinate the working of indigenous systems 
of medicine, direct their working and deal with all forms of quackery. The 
Government were also considering the question of starting at an early date a 
research institute to explore the intrinsic value of this branch of medicine. 
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Tue BADRINATH TEMPLE BILL 


Mr. Sampurnanand, Minister for Education, moving the Badrinath Bill, 
observed that the Government were bringing forward this measure as they had 
a special responsibility regarding this temple. Lately, there had been complaints 
and the Government thought that this state of affairs should not be allowed 
to continue. He urged that the Bill should be expedited in view of the coming 


pilgrim season. 
Tre U. P. Tenancy Bim (Contd,) 


The House thereafter resumed discussion on the Tenancy Bill, and adjourned 
till the next day, the ist. April, when some Opposition members alleged that, 
whenever there was a clash of interest between a tenant and a Mahajan, the 
Government extended their sympathy to the latter. Muslim members stated that 
it was being freely stated that individual members of the Upper House were 
being canvassed to support the Tenancy Bill on the promise that rural indebtedness 
legislation would not be brought up. The House concluded today the discussion 
on Chapter 12, dealing with thekadars, and proceeded to discuss amendments to 
clauses in Chapter 13, about arrears of revenue, profit, etc. Throughout the 
day, the discussions were extremely dull and lifeless, which perhaps accounted for 
the unusually poor attendance in the House which then adjourned till the 
3rd. April when there was a feeling of jubilation in the Congress benches that 
the penal provisions in Chapter XIV about compensation and penalties were passed 
without any modification. All amendments moved by the Opposition members to 
reduce the proposed penalties were Orns by the Government and rejected b 
the House. Next day, the 4th. April, the Assembly passed 23 clauses of the Bill. 
“so long as the appointment of the Judges of the High Court and the Chief 
Court is not in the hands ot the Provincial Government, the latter would ngt be 
a party to the transfer of any power to them,” said Mr. A. P. Jatn, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, opposing Mr. df. H. Ktdwat’s (Moslem League) amendment, 
to the effect, that the Board of Revenue should be abolished and its work 
entrusted to the High Court or Chief Court, The mover opined that non-coopera- 
tion with the High Courts was due to the fact that they were not amenable to 
the Government’s wishes. On the 6th. April a night-sitting was held to conclude 
consideration of the Bill. The House carried on its business in a calm 
atmosphere and catried on its amendments and then adjourned to 12th. April, when 
it concluded the second reading of the Bill. Two important clauses were 
added, the first laying down that all deliveries of possession given after 
April 1937 for ariears of rent for kharif 1344 aud prior instalments could be 
cancelled on an application by the ejected tenaut. The second related to the right 
of sub-letting to tenants of Oudh, Twoamendments were moved by Raja B, D. 
Seth to exclude the province of Oudh from the purview of the Bill. The 
Deputy Speaker ruled them out of order, as an amendment similar in nature was 
rejected by the House catlier. Raja KB. D. Seth moved an amendment to the 
effect that the Tenancy Act should not come into operation except at the 
commencement of the agricultural year. This was also rejected. The House 
then adjourned till Monday next. 


AGRICULTURISTS DeBT REDEMPTION BILL 


17th. APRIL :—There was no opposition in the Assembly to-day to the Bill for 
the redemption of debts of agriculturists and workmen, which was referred to a 
select committee. This was the first of the three or four debt bills which the Govern- 
ment proposed fo introduce and the Government were criticized by Kunwar Sir 
Maharaj Singh and Str J. P. Srivastava for not placing before the House the 
entire picture of their scheme for the redemption of debt and for bringing forward 
piecemeal legislation. Several Congress members held that the Bill did not go far 
enough and that its provisions were not sufficiently liberal. 


ENCUMBERED EsTaTrs AMEND. BILL 

The Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill as amended by the select committee 
was taken into consideration in the afternoon, and all amendments moved by the 
Opposition were rejected. That the Honse could not amend the original Act out- 
side the scope of the amending bill was the objection raised by Mr. A. P. Jain, 
parliamentary secretary, to the amendment moved by Mr Mubashir Husain Kidwat. 
Qn the next day, the 18th. April, the House passed the Bill and discussed the scheme 
for the separation of Judicial and Executive functions presented by the Miniater for 
Justice, who also introduced the Oudh Courts Amendment Bill, 
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THe BapEmvaty Tempe Brun 


19th. APRIL :—The House passed into law today the Badrinath Temple Bill, 
which provided for better management of the temple. A committee of minagement 
will be set up. under the Bill, representing various interests, including the Tehri 
tate which has been intimatcly associated with this temple, sacred to the Hindu 
community throughout the country for several generations, Most of the amend- 
ments moved by Pandit Anasuya Prasad Batuguna (Congress) were opposed by the 
Education Mintster and were eventually withdrawn. The Minister, however, accep- 
ted one amendment moved by Mr. Buhuguna -sugvestinzg that the remuneration and 
allowances payable to the members of the committee of manazement should not 
exceed those payable to the members of the legislature. Another im»ortant amend- 
ment was moved by a member of a schelulel caste, Mr. Ram Prasai Tamta. 
He urged that one out of the two members to be nominated by the Government on 
the committee should belong to his community. This amendment was, however, not 
pressed in view of the definite assurance given by the Minister that the Govern- 
ment would have at least one member of a scheduled caste on the committee. Reply- 
ing to the third reading debate, the Huucation Mtntster said that this was he 
first step in the direction of temple reform and that the Government intended to 
bring forward legislation for temple entry by Harijans. 


THE U. P. Tenancy BILi 


20th. to 24th. APRIL :—In the Assembly to-day the Tenancy Laws Amendment 
Bill and the Police Amendment Bill were introduced. The third readiny of the Ten- 
ancy Bill was next taken up. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwat, Minister for Revenue, referring 
to the chanves made in the Bill, said that where arrears remained, the Zamindar could 
get apa of the holding auctioned. Thus there would be no ejectment. Tne Bull gave 
the Kashtkara right to plant all over his holding. By one of the amendments a sub- 
tenant in Oudh could not be ejected for five years. Nawab Sir Muiammad Yusuf hoped 
that the Government would come to some honourable settlement which would usher in 
a happy era. According to him, the Bill aimed at bringinz about dissensions between 
the tenants and the zamindars. The basis of rent was, he said, so vague that it lent 
itself to mischievous possibilities and would pave the way for expropriation of zamin- 
dars. It would not benefit the Government either, He asked the Government if they 
did not want to let the zamindar keep his body and 3oul tozether and what their object 
was in making these “undesirable and pernicious provisions’. The Moslem Leazue 
Party spokesman said that the League had decided to support the passaze of the Bill 
despite its limitations and imperfe-tions, because it gave tenants fixity of tenure, fair 
rent and favourable conditions. Le charged Congressmen with not fulfilling their 
pledge to the electorate. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned to 
meet on the next day, the 21st. April. The third reading of the Bill was continued. 
Some non-Congressites, while generally admitting that the Bill was a definite impro- 
vement in the direction of bettering the lot of the tenanty, characterised it as a “Black 
Bill” inasmuch as it endangered the rights of zamindars. This brought forth a spiri- 
ted reply from Congressmen, Mr. Sutduddin Ahmed remarking that the Bill was the 
Magna Carta of the tenants. The Opposition were blamed by Ministeria- 
lists for adopting “dilatory tactics’. Next day, the 22nd. April, the third 
reading of the Tenancy Bill was continued. Raja Brisheshwur Dayal Seth 
said that the Bill should not be operative in UOudh, since it was mostly based on the 
Agra law. The Talukdars, he pointed out, beld sanads fiom an authoiity bipher 
than the U. P. Levislature and this legislature had, therefore. no right to do any- 
thing in contravention of the te1ms of the sanads. ‘he Talukdars were the declared 
popes under the terms of the sanads and this legislature could not confer 
ereditary rights against the consent of the Jalukdars. Mr. A. P. Jatm, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, said that zamindars never took any comjassion on tenants and 
got them ejected on very minor pretexts. This Government, which claimed to be 
civilised, could not tolerate any hardship on anybody. Theie should only be two 
in that province, namely the Giovernment and cultivator. Mr. Afubashtr Hussain 
tdwat (Muslim League) welcomed the Bill and said that the fact that the Muslim 
League’s amendments were accepted by the Government showed that the League was 
trying its best to improve the Bill. He had not finished his ape when the 
ouse adjourned till the 24th. April when the Bill was passed by the House 
without a division amidst cheers from the Congress benches. During the con- 
sideration stage nearly 3,000 amendments were tabled, of which 850 were actually 
moved. Three hundred and seventy amendments of these were adopted, 350 nega- 
29 
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tived and 80 withdrawn, while about 50 were ruled out of order. It will be recalled 
that the Bill was held up in the course of discussion, in view of the Agra Zamindars’ 
a eat to the Congress High Command for arbitration in the matter. The Oudh 
Talukdars, however, opposed the move and consequently the formers’ request was 
turned down by the Congress Parliamentary Committee. 


Motor Spirits SALES TAx Bi. (CONTD.) 


25th. APRIL:—The Assembly to-day rejected the amendment adopted iby the 
Upper House to the Sales of Motor Spirits Bill reducing the rate of levy from 
two annas to one anna six pies per gallon. Two other amendments, however, 
one of which was verbal, while the other extended the period for filing a suit or 
prosecution from four to six months from the date of the Act complained of, 
were accepted. Opposing the Council’» amendment, the Premfer said that it reall 
was distasteful to ask the Assembly to revister its difference of opinion wit 
the Upper House, but it appeared to him that the change made by the Council 
was not in public interest. The procceds of the tax would be utilised for the 
construction and improvement of roads which would help motor traffic. 


PoLIcE AMENDMENT BILL 


The Assembly next passed the Police Amendment Bill introduced on the 21st. 
April, with a minor amendment, limiting the period of limitation for application 
for compensation in respect of death or grievous hurt or loss of or damage to 
property caused, by the first day of April 1939, to four months. In the course 
of his reply, the Premter regretted that the necessity for imposing punitive police 
had arisen, but atl could not shut their eyes tu the reality of the situation. 
He, however, pointed out that if was not absolutely necessary for enforcement of 
claims for compensation that punitive police should be imposed, and such claims 
could be made without the area being declared “disturbed” or “dangerous”. 
Because of occurrences like the previous day's, it seemed that the Covernment 
would be failing in their duty if they any longer put off ‘this evil day”. 

The Revenue Minister next introduced the U. P. Moncy-lenders Bill. The House 
then adjourned till the 5th. May. 


May Session—Lucknow—5th. to 17th. May 1939 


NON-OFFICIAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


5th. MAY: —Five non-official bills were introduced today. They were the 
Canning College and Brittsh Association Contrtbutton Act (Amendment) Bill 
seeking to do away with the statutory responsibility of the (Ciovernment to 
realize the subscriptions payable by the ‘a dars of QOudh to the British 
Tndian Association while increasing the contribution made to the Canning 
College (now merged in the Lucknow per the Atndu Varrtage Reform 
and Dowry Restraint Ball, the Superviston of Orphanages and Widows Homes 
Bil, the Rural Labourcrs’ Minimum Wages Bill and the /ndian Criminal Law 
(United Provinces Amendment) Bill. The first out of these five bills was referred 
to a select committee afler vigorous opposition by the representatives of the 
British Indian Association. The Assembly refused to agree with the amendment 
insisted upon by the Council on April 27 reducing the proposed petrol tax from 
two annas to one and a half annas per gallon. 


ABOLITION OF Dowry SYSTEM 


6th. May: -A non-official resolution recommending the eradication of the 
evil of dowry system and sale of girls was passed this morning. The hon. Mr. 
Sampurnanand, Minister for Education, in the course of the discussion, said that 
there could not be two opinions on the question that the dowry system was bad, 
whether it existed among the Hindus or Muslims or Christians. There could, 
therefore, be no doubt about the (iovernment’s attitude on the point. If they 
thought they could legislate on the point and make legislation effective, the 
Government would not have objection to bringing forward a Bill, There were 
various ways of giving a dowry in which the (iovernment could not interfere. 
He cep loted the attitude of the educated youths of the country for not helping 
the reformers in this matter. 


CONTROL OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


8th. MAY :—Discussion on non-official resolutions was continued in the Assembly 
today. The resolution moved by a Congress member recommending that 
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the Government should take up the management of denominational and private 
educational institutions on the ground that they fostered communal and anti-national 
feelings in the students gave rise to an animated debate to-day. While it failed to 
secure the unstinted support of the Congress benches, the Opposition members 
criticized it on the ground that it was an attempt to bring education in the 
province into line with the system prevailing in totalitarian countries where 
standardized education was contiolled by the State and strict regimentation of 
intellect prevailed, Even the Minister of Kducation thought that the suggestion 
made was impracticable, and in the end the resolution was withdrawn. 


LIFTING BAN ON COMMUNIST PARTY 


Replying to the next resolution urging that the ban on the Communist 
party be lifted, Premrer Pant pointed out that the existing ban was placed b 
the (Giovernment of India in July 1934, and the provincial (Government had 
placed no ban. He added that it was in the public interest to lift the ban and 
the Government could then take effective action under the general law wherever 
necessary. The resolution was passed nem con, and the House adjourned till the 10th. 


OFFICIAL BiILLs DISCUSSED AND PASSED 


10th. to 16th. MAY :—Qn the motion of Mr. Rafi Ahmed Ktdu at, Minister for Reve- 
nue, the Lfouse referred the Afoney-lenders Bill to a elect Committee, and 
passed the second reading of the Consolidation of Hold:ngs Bll. ‘lhe Nevised 
U. P. Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill and the Select Committee report on the 
Indian Medicine Bsll were introduced before the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 11th. May when it passed the Consolidation of Holdings Bell, the Oudh Courts 
Amendment Bill, the Tenamey Laws Amendment Bill, the Sugar Factories Control 
Act Amendment Bill and the B:ll to amend Section 40 of the Town Improvement 
Act. The Susts Valution Amendment Bill was introduced. At the instance of the 
Minister for Communications, the House added two new sub-rules regarding recipro- 
city in the matter of taxation of public service motor vehicles plying between U. P. 
and Delhi. The Chtldren’s Bill, as passed by the Upper House, was laid on the 
table. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 15th. May when it passed the 
Sutts Valuation (Amendment) Kill without any speeches being made. The Bill 
sought to bring the Suits Valuation Act in accord with the Court Fees Amendment 
Act. Next day, the 16th. May, the cpiiut passed the Jndtan Medicine Bill, 
the Municipalities Act Amendment Ball and the Dtstrict Boards Act (Amendment) 
Bill. The last two Bills extended the life of the present municipalities and boards 


by one year. 
Moror Sririts SALES Tax BInu (cONTD.) 


17th. MAY:—A joint session of the Legislature commenced this morning 
under the presidentship of Sir Sita Ram, President of the Council, to consider 
the Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Bill as passed by the Council. The Second 
Chamber had reduced the rate, approved by the Assembly, of two annas_ per 
gallon, to one auna and a half. At the rate of two annas per gallon the tax was 
estimated to yield cight lakhs to the Exchequer. The Opposition view was that 
the proposed rate of levy was the highest as compared with the rate in other pro- 
vinces, They also argued that this would adversely affect motor transport, and 
touch the pockets of the poor. The Legislature passed by 140 votes to 59 an 
amendment moved by the Minister for Justice restoring the rate to two annas 
per gallon. The joint session then ended and the Assembly met in the afternoon 
when the Muslim members, both of the Muslim League and the Independent 
parties, staged a walk-out in protest against the ruling given by the Deputy 
Speaker, disallowing the adjournment motion, notice of which was given by 
awabzada Liaquat Ali Khan. A statement to this effect was made by the 
leader of the Muslim League party, Chaudhri Khaliq-uz-Zaman whereafter all 
Muslims left in a body. The adjournment motion was to discuss the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the replies given by the Government to questions relating to the 
search of the Muslim League office at Cawnpore made by the police on May 9. 
After the walk-out Dr. Xatju made a statement that so far as the Congress 
members were concerned they had complete confidence in the impartiality of 
the Deputy Speaker in the conduct of the proceedings and they entirely dissociated 
themselves from the very wrong action taken by the Muslim members in retiring from 
the House after disputing in an unseemly manner the conduct of the Chair. Their 
action, he added, wass wholly unconstitutional. ‘The House then adjourned sine die, 


Proceedings of the U. P. Council 


Budget Session—Lucknow— 18th. February to 14th. March 1939 


Tse Cownpvur Riots 


The Budget Session of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 18th. February 1939 when the Premier, Pand:t Pant, made a statement on the 
Cawnpore riot situation. Hesaid that the latest figures of the riot casualties were 42 
killed, 200 injured and 800 arrested. Everywhere there were sins of restoration of 
peace ; more mills were working and shops were opening. The Premier remarked 
that the situation had the potentialities of the serious communal riot of 1931, but the 
prompt and effective steps taken from the start had kept them in check. He appre- 
ciated the work of the local authorities and non-official bodies, especially the European 
constabulary, the Congress, the Hindu Sabha and the Muslim League in bringing 
the difficult situation under control, and also the valuable assistance rendered by 
troops. 

OFFICIAL INTERFERENCE WITH HicH Court 


Mr. Chaudhury Akhtar Hussatn next moved for adjournment of the House to 
discuss ‘‘interference by the Provincial Government with the administration of 
justice in releasing Makhan Singh of Saharanpur, by giving preference to the ex- 
parte report of the subordinate executive officer of the Government and other extra 
udicial report over the concurrent judicial decisions of the Sessions Judge and the 
High Court of Judicature at Allahabad.” The discussion was taken up on the 2¢nd. 
February when Mr. Husain argued that the matter was of public importance as the 
indeyendence of the judiciary was threatened, and there was an apprehension that such 
interference would be repeated. He pleaded that the matter came to the knowledge 
of the public at the end of December last. He had taken the earliest opportunity to 
bring up the question. Dr. K.N. Katju, Minister for Justice. opposing the motion, 
said that Malkhan Siugh was released six months ago, and the House had met twice 
since the occurrence of the matter. Dr. sel also held that the matter 
could be brought in the form of a resolution on any non-official day. 
Begum Atjaz Rasul, aa! the motion out of order, observed that Mr. Akhtar 
Husain had failed to prove that the matter was of recent occurrence and advised 
him to bring it before the House in the form of a resolution or a question. 


SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS 


The Council then took up the discussion of supplementary grants. These in- 
eluded Rs. 1.13,727 for additional officers and Ministerial staff ne essitated by Provin- 
cial Autonomy and increased Secretariat work, Rs. 14,000 for an increase in the 

resent strength of the Police force in the province to be allocated to the cities of 

ucknow, Allahabad and Cawnpore as civil and armed police 1eserves to mect emer- 
gencies, and Rs. 138,2C0 for extra expenditure in connection with fighting the cholera 
epidemic. Dr. Katju, replying to criticisms levelled against the police, said that the 
whole province was pained by the communal disturbances, but members should not 
lose their sense of perspective. The Minister further appealed to members that 
while trying to draw attention to existing evils, they should not say anything which 
might aggravate the situation. Dr. Katju said that soon after assuming office the 
Government circularised the district officials to impress upon them the necessity of 
keeping themselves above communal bias. Officers were further informed of the 
grave consequences that would follow in case they were found guilty of communal 
partiality. Referring to communal representation in the services, the Minister assured 
the House that Government would do everything that was just and fair. 


NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


28rd. FEBRUARY :—The Council considered non-official resolutions to-day. Rat 
Bahadur Mohanlal’s resolution recommending to the Government to remit takavi loans 
taken for tubewells, which had now become useless by the advent of the Sarda Canal, 
was withdrawn on the assurance of the Minister of Communications that the 
Government were prepared to examine each case individually. 
_ The resolution, standing in the name of Khan Bahadur Masooduzzaman, 
urging the introduction of joint electorates by way of trial for two terms only, with 
adult suffrage and reservation of seats for Muslims in local board elections, was not 
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moved as the mover was told that certain Muslim members would walk out if the 
resolution was moved, which, he declared, was one of the ironies of separate electo- 
rates. 


Dr. Ramugrah Singh moved a resolution demanding that civil liberties should 
be secured in the province as in Fnyland. The mover asked the Government to lay 
down its policy with regard to the application of the Law of Sedition under Section 
124, LP. He admitted that peisone who excited communal hatred should be 
punished. He also complained that there were certain provisions of the law, which 
curtailed the liberty of the Press and condemned the reporting of public meetings 
by G.I. D. reporters. Dr. X.N. Katju, Minister of Justice, replying to the debate, 
said that the Congress] olicy with regard to this question had been enumerated long 

o and was also made clear in the Premier's s}eech on assumption of office. He 
claimed that since the present Government had assumed office, civil liberty had been 
fully secured. There had been no yprosecutions during this period. Regarding the 
Press, the Minister referred to communal writings in the Vernacular press and dec- 
lared that the Government were determined to suppress illegitimate activities which 
led to communal tension. As regards U. I. D. reports of meetings, Dr. Katju said that 
every Government must nee itself informed, whatever might be the agency employed. 
The Council at this stage adjourned till the 18th. March when a general discussion of the 
Budget was held and continued on the next day, the 14th. Mareh, whereafter the 
House was prorogued, 


April Session—Lucknow—15th. to 28th. April 1939 
SEPARATION OF THE JUDICIARY 


The April session of the Council commenced on the 15th. April and held a brief 
sitting extending over 25 minutes. It then adjourned till Monday next, the 17th. 
April, when the Government were congratulated by all sections of the House on 
their scheme for the separation of Judicial from Executive functions, The view 
was generally expressed that the Government had gone far enough. Characteri- 
sing the criticism that the Government were interfering with the administration 
of Justice, as a “fashionable slogan”, Dr. K, N. Katju, Minister for Justice 
declared, “I can, with confidence, say that there has been no such interference, 
since we came into office, from the Government. “The Government had, no doubt, 
however,” he continued, “exercised their statutory rights under the Government of 
India Act and would continue to do so undeterred by incorrect comments.” 


Hinpvu Wripows’ Homes ContTrou BILL 


19th APRIL:—The Council discussed today one non-official Bill and two resolu- 
tions. Mrs. Mona Chandravatt Gupta introduced the U. FP. Hindu Widows’ 
Homes Contiol Bill which was referred to a select committee. She remarked that 
the Bill intended to provide for a better administration of widows’ homes 
through advisory committces constituted in accoidance with the rules to be framed 
under this Act. It further aimed at making a suitable jrovision for the safe cus- 
tody of inmates, for their educaction, training and moral welfare. The Bill was 


welcomed by all sections of the House and the Minister of Justice also gave his 
support to the Bill, 


NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


Of the two resolutions that were carried, one was moved by Mr. CAandra Bhal 
who urged the creation of a body of civic guaids to act as an auxiliary police force 
during emergencies. Though all the speakers appreciated the principle underlying 


the resolution some apprehended that it might lead to fights among train 
volunteers. 


The second resolution was moved by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh suggesting that 
the Government should take steps to abolish capital punishment. The Minister for 
Justice gave his assurance that full weight would be given to the opinion of the 
Council. The resolution was ultimately cariied. 


THe Moror Srimits Sanes Tax BIL 
_.. 20th. APRIL:—The Government sustained a defeat today when the Petrol Tax 
Bill was under discussion. In the Bill a tax of two annas par gallon was pr 
to be levied which was rejected by the House by a majority of 24 to 11. But the 
House carried without division the amendment moved by Lala Harschat Gupta 
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who wanted the substitution of one anna and six pies for two annas. Both the 
speeches of the Minister of Justice and the Premier did not carry conviction in 
spite of their promises that the proceeds of this tax would he utilised for develop- 
ment of roads and maintenance of better communications in rural and urban areas. 
Mr. H. A, Wilkenson, who moved an amendinent urging the reduction to one anna 
pointed out that the burden of this tax would fall heavily on the poor passengers 
who travelled in lorries. ‘Two other speakers said that when compared to other 
provinces the tax was the heaviest in this province. The Premter remarked 
that the aggreyate charges that the lorry-owner had to pay were lower 
here than those in other provinces. le also took pride in the fact that whereas 
the petrol tax was utilised in other provinces to mect deficits and other general 
purposes, in U. P. it was set apart for the development of roads. Mr. Pam Ugrah 
Singh urged the deletion of the paul clause for breach of rules but the House 
turned down his proposal. After this the third readiny of the Bill was passed. 
The Bill then went to the Assembly. The Council then adjourned till April 25. 


THE EMPLOYMENTS TAX BILL 


25th. APRIL:—The (overnment was not allowed to have its own way today 
when the Employments Tax Bill was taken into consideration, The Mentster of 
Justice made an elaborate speech in defence of the Bill saying that it was within 
the competence of the Legislature. Tt was not a tax on income or receipts, or double 
taxation. He justified the imposition of the tax from all aspects. The Minister’s 
special pleadings fell on deaf ears. The Council was in its full strength and the 
Opposition was bent upon referring the Bill to a select committee and they succee- 
ded in defeating the Government by carrying Mr. C. L. Teyen’s amendment to 
refer the Bill to a select committee by 23 votes to 20. The result of the voting 
was received with Jond cheers in the Opposition benches. Almost all the speakers 
referred to the sustained avitation carried on in the press against this unjust Bill. 


Bart BApRINATH TEMPLE BILL 
Next day. the 26th April, the Council passed the Shri Badrinath Temple Bull. 
All amendments were withdrawn on an assurance that an amending Bill will be 
introduced to rectify any mistakes. 
THE CHILDREN’S BILL 


_ 27th. APRIL:—The Council passed to-day Dr. Ramugrah Singh’s Children’s Bill 
which provided for the custody, trial and punishment of youthful offenders, In an 
hour and a quarter about 200 amendments were disposed of. 


Motor Spirits SALES TAx Bitt (Contd.) 


The Council decided to-day to stand by its amendment tothe sales of Motor 
Spirits Taxtion Bill, reducing the tax on petrol trom two annas_ to one anna six 
pies per gallon. The Bill went back tothe Assembly which rejected the amend- 
ment, thus necessitating the calling of a Joint Session of the two Houses. 


REVISION OF History Text-Booxs 


The House passed the Police Amendment Bill and discussed a non-official 
resolution recommending the appointment of a committee of experts to revise 
the textbooks on Indian history so as to eliminate such passages and texts as 
are calculated to cause friction between Muslims and Hindus and to remodel 
them with a view to infusing a feeling of brotherhood, toleration and patriotism 
in the youths of the country. Next day, the 28th. April, the Council adjourned 
sine dte after a fifteen minutes’ sitting, in which it decided that the report of 


the Select Committee on the Employment Tax Bill should be submitted within a 
fortnight. 


May Session—Lucknow—19th May to 29th. May 1939 


THE EMPLOYMENTS TAx BILL (CONTD.) 


The May session of the Council commenced on the 19th. May when the select 
committee report on the Employments Tax Bill was taken up for consideration. Mr. 
Wilkinson, the member representing the Huropean constituency, raised a point of 
order, as soon as the Minister of Justice moved that the Bill be taken into consi- 
deration, that the proceedings of the select. committee were not valid and the Bill 
should he recummitied to the select committee to report by June 15. A long discus- 
sion took place on this amendment during the course of which it was revealed that 
the Premier, who was the chairman of the select committee, pave his casting vote on 
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an amendment moved by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh during the course of the select 
committee meetings, though not a member of this House. Both Mr. Welktnson and 
Dr. Ram Ugrah Stngh asserted that there was no drawing of lots but the chairman 
gave his easting vote. The Minister of Justice denied that there was anything on 
record to show that such voting took place. Mr. Ahmad Shah wanted the President 
to give his ruling in this matter. The Prestdent replied that no ruling was called 
for from the Chair inasmuch as Mr. Wilkinson had changed his point of order into 
an amendment. Ultimately Mr. Wilkinson’s amendment was thrown out by the 
House by twenty seven votes tonine. The Minister’s motion for consideration of the 
Bill was passed. The Bill was then taken up for discussion clause by clause. The coun- 
cil adjourned after disposing of two amendments. Next day, the 20th. May, the 
Council discussed for nearly five hours various amendments as it emerged from the 
select committee. Out of 27 amendments on the agenda the House had disposed 
of 22 so far. Two amendments moved by Mr. Wilkinson and Dr Ram Ugrah Stngh 
respectively were voted out of order by the President os they were against the 
provisions of sec. 82 of the Government of India Act. All amendments moved were 
defeated and one wa3 withdrawn. The Mintster of Justsce gave an assurance that 
the Bill would not be used in an oppressive manner. The Council then adjourned till 
Monday next, the 22nd. May, when the bill was passed without any change except 
for a minor amendment of Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta which was accepted by the 
Minister of Justice. Yn the third reading stage it was blessed by the members of the 
Opposition, including Rat Bahadur Mohanlal, who came in for criticism for change 
in his attitude. Dr, Rum Ugrah Singh was surprised at this volte face of the deputy 
leader of the Opposition who pe the bill tooth and nail at the Baradari meeting 
but did not lend his support to any of the amendinents moved by the Opposition 
members. [Division was demanded with regaid to the deletion of class 1 in the sche- 
dule. Government had 24 votes in their favour ayainst 13 who voted for the deletion. 
The Mintster of Justice expressed satisfaction that in spite of many people thinking 
that the bill would be sent to cold storage it had found favour in this critical 
House. 


ENCUMBERED ESPATES AMEND. BILL 


23rd MAY :— The Council had to be adjourned for half an hour by the President 
when it met today at 7in the morning. The Aftnister of Justice, in whose name the 
first amendment to the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill stood, was not in his 
seat. Rat Bahadur Mohanlal complained to the Chair that he and some other mem- 
bers were locked out as the gate was closed when they airived this morning. The 
Minister of Justice expressed regret for coming late when the Council reassembled 
after half an hour. Many members urged the Minister of Justice to inform the 
House as to the exact date on which the Tenancy Bill would be introduced as the 
weather was getting hotter at Lucknow. During the course of the debate Mr. A.A, K, 
Sherwane accused the Covernment of winning over the Opposition members 
by bribing them in the shape of honorary magistrateships. Thereafter, the 


roceedings were dull, when the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bull was under 
iscussion. 


TREATMENT OF SHIA PRISONERS 


25th. MAY:~-The Council discussed today a shott-notice resolution moved by 
Syed Kalbe Abbas to discuss about the treatment of the Shia prisoners in various 
jails in the matter of messing arrangements, classification of puisoners, restriction in 
freedom of association etc. The resolution covered a wide range of subjects. The 
mover madea speech lasting for more than an hour and a half. The Aftntster of 
Justice made an equally lengthy reply. categorically replying to all the points men- 
tioned by the mover. He said that the Government was doing everything possible 
to satisfy the demands of those prisoners, vet in spite of this facta campaign of 
vilification was going on against the Government. Incidentally, he paid a tribute to 
the inspector-general of prisons who had proved himpelf very eflicient in regard to 
affording facilities to jail population despite the criticism against him that he was a 
bigoted Sunni. The resolution was, however, withdrawn by the mover who was satis- 
fied with the assurance given by the Ministi: of Justice that the grievances of the 
prisoners mentioned by him would be luoked into. One important feature of today's 
debate was that not more than 15 members were present in their seats and on one 
occasion the Chair’s attention was drawn that there was no quorum. 


The Council adjourned after adopting the Municipalities and District Boards 
(Amendment) Bills for postponing general elections due to be held this year. 
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ENCUMBERED ESTATES AMEND. BILL (CONTD.) 


96th. MAY :—There was an interesting passage-at-arms between Dr Ram Ugrah 
Singh and the Minister of Justice when the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill 
was in the third reading stave to-day. The Minister of Justice congratulated himself on 
the easy passage of the bill. 2. B, Mohan Lal, deputy leader of the Opposition, who 
followel him, congratulated the Minister of Justice on the manner in which he 
iloted this bill and also on a several amendments moved by the members, 
br. Ram Ugrah Stngh, who did not like these mutual congratulations, began to narrate 
what, according to him, seemed to have taken place behind the scenes. He asserted 
that the Minister brought forward his amendments soon after the Employments Tax 
Bill as a result of discussion with some members of the House. He wanted a catego- 
rieal answer from the Minister whether it was so ornot. The Minister refused to 
reply to any such insinuation. 


Oup# Courts AMEND. BILL 


Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh pressed this matter when the Oudh Courts Amendment 
Bill was under discussion. He asked the Minister whether he would agree to the 
appointment of a committee of privileges to investigate into the allegations made by 
him, to which the Minister did not reply, 


TENANCY LAWS AMEND. BILL 


At the end of today’s proceedings an interesting situation was created by Dr. Ram 
Ugrah Singh by _ his amendment to division, asking for deletion of clause 4 
in the Tenancy Jaws Amendment Bill moved by Dr. Katju. The result of the divi- 
sion was that eight voted for the amendment and eight against, half a dozen members 
remaining neutral. ‘The President yavea chance to those who remained neutral to 
give an indication of their mind, pela relieving him from an awkward position. 
Asno onecame to his help he gave his vote in favour of the amendment which 
was received with exclamation by the ier pe members. The Council passed 
the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill and the Oudh Courts Amendment Bill, 


CONSOLIDATION OF Hoxpines BIL 


27th. MAY:--The Government sustained two defeats today when the House 
accepted the two amendments moved by Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan in connection 
with the Consolidation of Holdings Bill sponsored by the Minister of Justice. The 
object of the first amendment was to lodge protests against the Government for exclu- 
ding zamindars and landlords from the benefits proposed to be conferred by this 
measure on the tenants. The other amendment was a minor one which wanted to 
include the proprietor, lambardar or co-sharer along with the cultivator. Though 
all the members who spoke on the bill welcomed it as a beneficent measure they 
could not appreciate the Government's viewpoint in not giving the right to the 
zamindars. 

Tenancy Laws AMEND. BILL 

99th, MAY:—The Council, after sitting for twenty minutes, to-day adjourned till 
the 8rd. July to reassemble in Lucknow. Consideration of the Tenancy Bill was 
postponed on the motion of Rat Bahadur Mohanlal so that, during that interval, 
efforts for reaching an understanding with the Government might be made. 
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Proceedings of the Bihar Assembly 


Winter Session—Patna—16th. January to 14th. February 1939 


MONEY-LENDERS (REGULATION OF TRANSACTIONS) BILL 


The winter session of the Bihar Legislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the 16th. January 1989 with a heavy agenda. Mr. Ram Dayalu Stnha, Speaker 
was in the chair. The proceedings began in a comparatively sombre atmosphere, 
occasioned by a reference to the death of a number of members made by the 
Speaker, and tributes were paid by all sections of the House, which then adjour- 
ned till the next day, the 17th. January when the hon. Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha 
moved the Moncy-lenders (Regulation of Transactions) Bill, seeking to repeal those 
sections of the Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been declared null and void 
by the Patna High Court recently. Discussion arose as to the right of the Provin- 
cial Legislature to enact measures within the Provincial List and of the decisions of 
the High Court, which had virtually deprived the Provincial Legislature of those 
rights. The matter was not pursued further .when the Government spokesman 
pointed out that the decision of the Federal Court was awaited. In the meantime, 
the Provincial Government had considered it necessary to rectify those defects 
which had been pointed out by the High Court. The motion for referring the Bill 
toa Select Committce, moved by Mr. Afahomed Yunus, Leader of the Independent 
Party, was not accepted aud the House proceeded with the consideration of the 
Bill which was eventually passed. 


REFUND oF Crss BILL 


The Premier then moved the Bihar Refund of Cess Bill which sought to afford 
facilities to landlords in connection with the retund of the amount of cess 
paid in excess. A motion, moved by Mr. G. P. N. Sinha, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was adopted. 


The next two Bills which were moved by the hon. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, 
Premicr and Leader of the House and were passed, were the General Clauses 
Amendment Btll secking to bring into line the Provincial General Clauses Act 
with the Indian General Clauses Act, and the Cess Amendment Bill aimed at 
reducing the rate of interest on the arrears of Cess payable direct by proprictors 
or tenure-holders to the Government or by rent-free tenweholder to proprietors, 
besides certain formal amendments with a view to bringing the references to 
certain previous enactments in certain provisions of the Cess Act up to date. 


REDUCTION OF SETTLED RENTS BILL 


18th. JANUARY :—The Premier moved to-day for consideration of the Kosi Diara 
(Reduction of Settled Rents) Bill. The Bill isa special measure seeking reduction 
of rents settled for fifteen years between 1923-31 under the Bihar ‘lenancy Act 
for the area comprising four hundred villages in the revenue tract of Kosi in 
North Bihar. At the time of preparing the record of rights in these villages the 
pce were high, but subsequently the trade depression hit the pney hard. 
he Bill was necessary to give the peasants relief since the period of settlement 
had not yet elapsed. A motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
was moved by three members. One member suggested that section 113 of the 
existing Act modified in order to achieve the purpose of the Bill instead of 
bringing forward fresh legislation. The suggession was supported by some Con- 
ess members, Mr, Baldev Sahay, Advocate-Cieneral, explained the necessity for 
e Bill from the legal aspect. Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, Leader of org fea 
pointed out the special nature of the tract in which the river Kosi lay. Tho 
Tiver itself, which often shifted its source, caused havoc on the countryside by 
floods. The Premier, explaining the intention of the Bill, said that it was 
necessary because of the hardships felt by the inhabitants of that area. The 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was adopted. 


Mica Act REepraL BILL 


The Premier next moved for consideration of a Bill seeking to r the Bihar and 
Orissa Mica Act, 1930, which had been enacted in order to check and prevent 
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theft of and illicit aes in mica. The Government spokesman explaining the 
object of the Bill, said that the Prime Minister recently visited the mica mining 
area, where it was generally urged that the Act should be repealed. The Premier, 
after examining the administration of the Act, found that its operation had not 
been successful in preventing theft of mica. On the contrary, the Act had put 
unnecessary restraint on the mica trade and harassed small traders and _ digpers, 
many of whom had been driven out of business. Therefore, he considered it 
necessary to repeal the Act. The Act or its repeal had nothing to do with the 
mica trade generally. Members representing the constituencies where mica min- 
ing areas are situated supported the Bill, urging repeal of the existing Act. Srt- 
Mati Saraswait Debs (Congress) pointed out the hardships expetienced by small 
traders in mica owing to the existing Act and added that one of the election promi- 
ses held out by Congressmen of the Province was that Mica Act would be repealed. 
The Act proved favourable only to the capitalists and large traders and to the 
detriment of middlemen diggers. The Bill was passed. 


Punnic SAFETY AcT REPEAL Bin 


Mr, Anugraha Narayan Sinha, Finance Minister, next introduced the Bihar 
and Orissa Public Safety Repealing Bill which was passed without discussion. 
The Bill sought to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Public ely Act, 1933, and the 
amending Act of 1936 which was due to expire in 1941. The hon. Mr. Srt Krishna 
Sinha, Premier, in the course of his speech on the objects and reasons, stated 
that it was necessary to repeal the Act, because it had been used in the past 
to stifle the levitimate aspirations of the people and might be so used in the 
future. 


HAZARIBAGH TRAIN DISASTER 


18th. JANUARY :—The necessity for the appointment of an impartial tribunal 
consisting of officials and non-officials to enquire into the causes of the train disaster 
near Hazaribagh Road on January 12 was unanimously urged by the Assembly to- 
day. Mr. Sukhlal Singh (Congiess) moved that a Committee of officials and non- 
Officials be appointed to enquire into the disaster. Speaking for the Government, Mr. 
Krishna Ballabh Sahay said that the Government were in full sympathy with the 
vbjects of the motion and would take up the matter with the Government of India. 


Dowry RESTRAINT BILL 


20th. JANUARY :—The following non-official bills were introduced to-day :—Mr. 
Jamuna Prasad Singh’s Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, Mr. Tajmul Jussain’s 
Suppression of Prostitution and Immoral Traffic Bill, Mr. Yunus’s Local Self- 
Government Amendment Bill, the Municipal Amendment Bill and the Mussalman 
Wakf Bill and Mr. Sukhlal Stngh’s Dowry Restraint Biil. 


Moving for reference to the Select Committee of his Bill for restraint of the 
custom of taking or offering dowry in marriages, Mr. Sukhlal Stngh pointed out the 
evils of the rthaae and the hardships caused by it to the poorer classes, The 
measure, he said, had been favourably reccived. Mr. M. Yunus, while expressing 
agreement with the principle of the Bill, said that the mesasure was difficult to put 
into operation. However, if the measure could bring about a wholesome social reform 
technical difficulties should not be allowed to stand in the way. He pleaded for the 
Muslim view in regard to certain provisions of the Bill being borne in mind durin 
the Select Committee stage. Srimati Saraswati Devi (Congress) strongly sdvacied 
abolition of the system which she said had led many young women to commit 
suicide as their parents had been unable to provide the necessary dowry for their 
marriage. Srimati Sarada Devi (Congress) considered the dowry system a stigma on 
Hindu cet which had resulted in the sacrifice of many young lives at the altar 
of a social fetish, which must be removed. Mr. Vindheshwart Prasad Varma 
(Congress) held that a measure like the present one had to be enacted sooner or later 
and if the Muslims claimed a dowry or maintained that dowry formed an important 

t of wedding ceremonies, such aenpec as demanded by them might be acceded, 

r. Jagat Naratn Lal, Parliamentary Secretary, supporting the motion for reference 
to the Select Committce, said that it was necessary to adopt some measure to stop a 
practice which persisted in spite of resolutions passed by the Kayastha Conference and 
other bodies. The House at this stage adjourned till Monday next, the 28rd. January 
when, replying or behalf of the Government, Mr. K. B Sahay, Parliamentary BSec- 
retary, refuted the contention that the Bill could not be taken up since it involved 
a change in Hindu law, and said that the Bill could be amended to permit the offer- 
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ing of religious gifts. It was also suggested that the Bill might be made non-appli- 
cable to Muslims if Muslim opinion s0 desired. The Government did not want to 
oppose the measure. He expressed opposition to the suggestion for exemption of volun- 
tary dowries, since it was difficult to prove that a dowry was a voluntary one, as also 
to define the term dowry. He favoured reference of the Bill to a Select Committee for 
effecting improvements to the Bill with a view to preventing opportunities for evasion 
of the provisions. The House agreed to the motion for reference to a Select Committee 
with a single dissentient voice. 


SUPPRESSION OF PROSTITUTION BILL 


28rd. JANUARY :- The House took up for consideration the Suppression of Prosti- 
tution and Immoral Traffic Bill to-day. Mr. Tajamut Husatn, the sponsor, moved for 
reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He said other provinces had enacted similar 
legislation. He referred to the report of the League of Nations, which had investigated 
the extent of the evil in countries in Asia, including India. Mr. Vindeshwart Prosad 
Verma, moving an amendment for circulation of the Bill to elicit public opinion, said 
that certain matters in the Bill were controversial and certain provisions needed elucida- 
tion ; for instance, whether the offences mentioned in the Bill would be bailable, 
copnisable or compoundable. Mr. Bindodanand Jha, Parliamentary Secretary, said 
that the Government had drafted a Bill for suppression of immotal trafic in women 
but no legislation was enacted as little response was met with when the Bill was cireu- 
lated. He pointed out certain technical difficulties in the way of enforcing the mea- 
sure. Hesupported the motion for circulation on behalf of the Gaqyernment. ‘Ihe 
motion for circulation was accepted by the House, which then adjoutmed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS FOR GRANTS 


24th. JANUARY :—The Assembly to-day took up consideration of the third sup- 
pene demands for grants. Several cut motions were moved duing a three- 
our'’s discussion on a supplementary demand for grant of Rs, 51,000 under the head. 
Public Health. This sum included Rs. 31,000 for the purchase of quinine and Ks. 
6,200 for the establishment of Kalaazar centres. The cut motions suggested, tnfer alta, 
the appointment of an expert committee to conduct research in the incidence of mala- 
ria and suygest methods for eradication of the disease, establishment of cinchona plan- 
tations in Bihar with a view to meeting the growing demand for quinine in rural 
areas and introduction of the Ayurvedic system of treatment to combat the ravaves of 
malaria. The motions were, however, withdrawn after Mr. Binodanand Jha, Varlia- 
mentary Secretary, had enumerated the various measures the Government had under- 
taken or were contemplating in connection with the improvement of public health. 
He also assured the House that the Government would consider the various sugges- 
tions and adopt them as far as practicable. ‘Ihe discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned till the 6th. February when, after a heated discussion, the demand 
under Agriculture was passed, all cut motions being withdrawn after the Govern- 
ment’s reply. There was a prolonged discussion on the demand under the head Civil 
Works. <A cut motion to discuss the need for grants to district boards for construction 
of roads was pressed to a division and lost. After two other demands had been voted, 
guillotine was applied and the rest of the demands were passcd. 


BANDE MATARAM IN SCHOOLS 


_ The adjournment motion, in the name of Mr. Mohtuddin Ahmed, to discuss the 
Situation arising out of incidents connected with the singing of the Bande Mataram 
song in schools, was taken up next. The mover, narrating the incidents, alleged that 
Muslim students, who Objected to the song, were assaulted by Hindus, both students 
and outsiders. Considerable heat was generated in the course of the debate when 
Muslim members warned the Government of the grave and tragic possibilities that 
were likely to follow if they did not settle quickly the queen of the singing of 
Bande Mataram and the hoisting of the tri-colour flag which, they alleged, amounted 
to tyranny of the majority over the minority, Crics of “shame” and “withdraw” from 
the Congress benches greeted Mr. Jaffar Jmam (Muslim League) when he said that 
Muslims did not consider Bande Mataram as the national song and added that those 
(Muslims) who did had sold themselves. He challenged Congressmen to hoist the 
tri-colour flag on Government House or the Assembly Chamber. Replying ‘to the 
debate, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister for Education, refuted the charge that the 
Majority was trampling over the minority. While reiterating the Congress claim that 
the tri-colour flag was a national flag, he described how the tri-colour flag and the 
Bande Mataram song came to be the major symbols of the Congress fight for free- 
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dom. The Government’s intentions in this matter had been entirely misunderstood. 
The removal of the ban on the tri-colour flag meant that it could now be hoisted 
on educational institutions, but did not meant that hoisting would be done without 
the permission of the authorities of the institutions concerned. He added that the 
Government had left the decision in the matter with the authorities of the institutions. 
But in view of the recent controversy, the Government had issued instructions to 
them that before reaching a decision, due consideration must be paid to the reaction 
of the general public if permission to hoist the flag was accorded. While Mr. 
Mahomed Shafi was speaking, the clock struck seven and the motion was talked out. 


Ecuo OF Firine In BARNA VILLAGE 


7th. FEBRUARY :—The House discussed to-day a motion of Mr. Govind Pati 
Tiwart (Coalition) to discuss the recent firing by the police in Barna, Darbhanga 
District, during Bakrid resulting in one being kil ad and three being injured. Mov- 
ing the motion, Pandit Tiwari recounted the incidents leading to the disturbance 
and suggested the possibility of casualties being larger than estimated officially. 
He questioned the justification for firing and urged that steps should be taken 
to prevent hardship due to further arrests. Several Congress members expressed 
dissatisfaction at the Government’s reply and urged a thorough investigation into 
the justification for firing. Winding up the debate, the Premier said that it was 
not pleasant for a popular Government to defend an action involving firing by 
the police. It had ee urged that more police should have been detailed carlier to 
prevent the ingident; yet firing had been criticised severely by members. The 
roblem of cop sacrifice was most difficult to solve. He believed that Muslims 
ad the righ€ to sacrifice cows, Muslims, howerver, accused him of not allowing 
the sacrifice of cows in exercise of their religious rights. Hindus, on the other 
hand, attached different attachment to the cow, which they worshipped. It had been 
disputed whether the custom of cow sacrifice existed in that village. His information 
was that the custom existed there. The forces at the disposal of the Covern- 
ment were limited and had to meet any eventuality. On January 23 and 2h 
last, the Premier stated, the authorities visited the scene of the incident and 
when apprehension of a breach of the peace was realised, a police force was de- 
puted to meet the situation. The man who was responsible for raising the avita- 
tion was approached by the authorities and gave an assurance that nothing un- 
toward would happen. Proper steps had been taken to see that peace was main- 
tained. Firing was ordered as the last resort. If firing had not been resorted 
to more lives would have been lost. He assured the House that he would consider 
the points raised by members in the course of the debate. The motion was talked out. 


FLoops in Nortu Binar 


The House discussed an unofficial resolution moved by Mr. Ramcharan Sinha 
(Congress), which recommended to the Government to take immediate steps for the 
prevention of floods in North Bihar. The House at this stage adjourned till the 
next day, the 8th. February, when several Congress members criticised the Govern- 
ment for not having taken any practical steps so far for the mitigation of floods. 
Suggestions were made for raising a loan to finance a comprehensive scheme to 
check effectively the hardships caused by the frequent floods, and to appoint experts 
to investigate the problem. Others drew the attention of the Government to the 
immediate needs following the floods. Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, said that he explained yesterday the measures already taken by the Government 
to deal with the flood problem. Referring to the recommendations of the Conference, 
held at Patna last year to evolove a policy to be adopted by the Government regard- 
ing the constructions of bunds, he said that the Government were not committed 
ither to a pro-bund or an anti-bund policy, but would follow the middle course, 
namely, to construct bunds where necessary after consulting experts. A special 
Flood Officer had been appointed and the Government were engaged in conducting 
a survey of the Kosi area in North Bihar, which was subjected to heavy floods, Mr. 
A. N. Sinha, Finance Minister, referring to minor irrigation scheme prepared by 
the Government, said that it would prove beneficial both to land-lo.ds and tenants 
by increasing the earning capacity of the people of those areas. Incidentally, 
it would be conducive to mitigating the distress caused by the floods. The resolu- 
tion was withdrawn. 


Scuaar Conrro, Act aT WorE 


8th. to Sth. FEBRUARY :—The next resolution, moved by Mr. Harbans Sahay 
(Congress), advocated the appointment of a committee to inquire into the Sugar Fac- 
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tories Control Act of 1937 and the rules made thereunder. The mover questioned the 
ee of the Act and the rules so far as the peasants were concerned, and doubted 
whether the Act had pioved to be of any benefit to the latter. The rules, he said, had not 
resulted in an incieased yield of sugaicane ciops in reseived and assigned areas. 
There was a shaip difference of il eaais on the resolution, which the Government 
opposed, while most of the members, chiefly Congress, supported it strongly point- 
ing out the hardships caused by the Act and the rules to the groweis owing to 
reselvation. As a result of 1eservation, they expeiienced considerable difficulty in 
conveyiny sugarcane to the nearest mills, since in many cases the areas reserved 
or assigned to mills were situated at a Free distance ‘The discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till the next day the 9th February, when 
Mi A. N. Stnha, Finance Minister, 1eplying to the debate, said that while he 
did not defend anything which could be chatacterised as a defeat in the working 
of Sugaicane Act and the rules made thereunder, he did not favom the appoint- 
ment of a committee at this staze to enquiue into the administration of the Act 
and the 1ules, which would interfere with the freedom and noimal workine of 
sugar mills and thereby affect the giowets adversely The Government wold 
consider catefully the enticisms and suggestions made by members for improve- 
ment in the operation of the Actand the1ules Atte: the Government's reply the 
movel of the 1esolution wanted to withdiaw it, but some Muslim members 
objected , the icesolution was pressed to a division and lost 


LEGISLATION FOR BLGGAR 


10th FEBRUARY —The Assembly devotel the entue diy to dis ussing 
non-ofhicial resolution», one of which recommended the introluction ot lesztsliuon 
for declaring beggary an offence, and providing housing for old and infirm bezrars 
and pezregating diseasad ones The resolution wis withdiown atte: the (rovernment s 
ieply stating that legislation on the lines 1¢ ommended was impractical at present 
in view of the 1elizivus sentiments attached to bezzinz and the luge expenditure 
involved. The Government would, however, investizite the waole question and 
take steps to check bezzary as fat as possible and serezate leprous be. a sin asylums 

The Honse accepted a resolution wing the Govecnment to 1591e a statement 
explaining the steps they proposed to take 1e,aiding the 1em val of untouchadvility 
among the scheduled castes of the Province. The House then adjourned till the 13th 


Binar LABOUR ENQUIRY 


18th FEBRUARY ~Mi. H B Chandra (Congress Labour) 1e ommended to 
the Government to take “immediate and adequate stens azainst the Benzal North- 
Westein Railway authorities for then refusal to co-operate with and then discourtesy 
to the membeis of the Bihar Labour Enquiry Commitee” Ihe resolution wis 
withdiawn afte: a prolonged discussion and the Government's 1eply toit She mover 
enumerated instances of “discouitesy” shown to the membeis of the Committee 
by the Supetintendent of the Lo*o Worksho,s, Samastipur, who iefused to give 
evidence o1 allow the Committee to inspect the workshop. Mi. 4. N. Ssnha, Minster 
for Labour, placed before the House a teleziaphic communication 1ecei\ed from the 
Agent, B. N. W. Railway, intimating that the Agent had no information about 
the alleged acts of meen k that non-co-opeiation with the Committee was 
not intentional, and expressing his 1egiet. The Minister said that, though all the 
details about the incidents were not available fiom the railway authonities, the incidents 
appealed more to be the result of a misunderstanding than intentional. He 
assured the House that the Government would take stiong action in case it transpired 


that there was any intentional disvourtesy 01 attempt at non-co-operation with the 
Com mittee. 


Bitus REFERRED TO SELECT COMMITTEES 


The House referred the Private Irngation Works Amendment Bill and another 
Bill to Provide for the construction, improvement and maintenance by the Provincial 
Government of certain irrigation, drainage, reclamation, sanitary improvement 
and flood alleviation works to a joint Select Committee of both the Houses of the 


Legislature. 
MUNICIPAL AMENDMENT BILL 


_ ,l4th FEBRUARY :—The House agreed to the Finance Minister's motion to 
circulate for eliciting public opinion the Municipal Amendment Bill introduced 
by him. The Bill sought democratisation of municipal bodies by means of removal 

the system of nomination and replaced the present jomt electorate with reservation 
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of seats for the Muslim community ona population basis. Provision was also made 
for the co-option of scheduled caste members up to one-twelfth of the total number 
of Municipal Commissioners. The Bill also sought to maintain purity of administra- 
tion by empowe1ing the Piovincial Government to remove Municipal Commissioners 
for misconduct in the discharge of their duties or slackness in payment of taxes. 
Durning the debate on the Bill a suggestion for complete separate electorates for 
Muslims was made by Opposition Muslim members while Congiess, scheduled caste 
and women members demanded reservation of seats fo. scheduled castes an 
women on munuipal boaids. The House then adjourned till February 20, 


Budget Session—Patna—20th February to 26th. April 1939 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1939—-40 


20th FEBRUARY —“Bihar will have a balanced budzet for 1939-40 but it will 
only be just balanced” This observation was made by the hon Mi Anugraha 
Narayan Stnha, Finance Minister, in presenting the Budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar for the year 1939-46 to-day Though no additional taxation 
measuies formed pait of his budget proposals, the Minister indicated that he was 
contemplating additional taxation An that its intioduction was inevitable He 
envisayed the possibility of a large loan, amounting to about two and a half 
crores being floated within the next few yeais to finance the 1u1al guid electii- 
fication scheme ‘The year 1939-40, the Minister said, 1s expected to open with an 
openins balance of Rs 70 lakhs Revenue for the next yeal is taken at Ks 
3 $31 likhs and the expenditure chugced to revenue at Rs 5374 lakhs, leaving a 
smill revenue sulplus of Rs 7),000 There is also a small excess of loans 1eco- 
vered over loins advinced, amounting to Rs 7% lakhs, out of which one lakh 
will be expended on the completion of euthquake reconstruction ‘Lhis will lee 
a sutplus of Rs 74 lakhs, which will raise the balance to 774 lakhs The F1- 
nance Minister, however indicated that more than this suiplus would be required 
to meet the supplementary demands atising duinzg the year and tho Bud,et was, 
therfore buecly balanced. ‘The increase in next year’s anticipated 1evenue over 
this you's 1cvised 18 about Rs 19 lakhs, afte: allowing fo. a fuither 1eduction 
of ten Iikhs as a 1esult of extension of the prohibition proziamme The expen- 
diture charged to 1evenue exceeds the 1evised estimate for the current year by 
Rs 334 lakhs 


GENLRAL Discussion oF BuD@rr 


22nd to 24th FEBRUARY -—General discussion of the budget was 1esumed 
on the 22nd, mostly Opposition membeis paitiuipated in the debate The deve- 
lopment scheme embodied in the Budget came in fot most ciutiasm Mi UM, 
Yunus, Leader of the Muslim Independent Paity said that one of the most 
important diawbacks of the Budget specch was that it belittled the political 
rogiamme of the Ministry He doubted the sincerity of the present Government 
o1 the welfaie of the peasantry and said, that they had enacted fat too many 
leyislative measures to be of any teal benefit to anybody Several Muslim 
membeis bitterly ciiticised the Government for having made a giant of Rs. 
1,20,000 to the University and urged that the claim of the Aligarh University 
to 1ecelve assistance was equally good. Othe: members pointed out that local 
needs in vailous directions in different part of the piovince weie claiming the 
attention of the Government A few otheis acknowledged that the Finance 
Minister had pioduced the best Budget possible unde: the cicumstances and the 
limitations in which they worked The House had a might sitting on the 24th, 
when Mr. Hayman, repiesenting the Anglo-Indians, uiged the adoption of bolder 
schemes for checking floods regardless of the cost Mr Jagatnaratn Lal, Parlia- 
mentaly Secretary, on behalf of the Government, repudiated the criticism that 
the Budget lacked vision, 1magmation and couage. He denied the criticism that 
the Budget did not represent a complete picture of the financial position of the 
province. He pointed out that the aparece pow of the ple could not be 
enhanced by a magic wand. It was govern y economic forces. The Govern- 
ment had succeeded in preserving the credit of the province intact. This 
concluded the budget discussion and the House adjourned till the 15th. Mareh. 


Voting ON BuvGet DEMANDS 


15th. to 8ist, MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 15th, March. At the outset the House took up the consideration of “cut” 
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motions to the demands under the head “Police”. The discussion was continued 
on the next day, the 16th. March, when the “protective qualities on the Gandhi 
Cap” and the possibilities of the growth of national consciousness among the 
BO ice force by the use of Khaddar were pointed out through a cut motion. Mr. 
. B. Sahay, on behalf of the Government, stated that the Government had 
purchased Khadi uniforms worth Rs. 20,000 last year and this year had placed 
orders for Khadi worth Rs. 91,795. The cut motion was withdrawn on the 
assurance given by the Government that they would buy for the police 
uniforms all the Khadi that the All-India Spinners’ Association could 
supply. The grant for Rs. 72,45,423 was then voted. Next day the 17th. Mareh 
the establishment of an Agricultural College in the province was urged by a “cut” 
motion, moved against the demand under the head “Agriculture”, the discussion 
on which occupied the whole day. The motion was withdrawn on the assurance 
riven by Dr. Syed Mahmud that the Government were exploring schemes for 
e complete reorganisation of education, keeping in view the needs of ayricultu- 
ral and industrial training and that the Government would examine the possibility 
of establishing an Agricultural eee The House then adjourned till Monday 
the 20th. March, when it voted the demand for Rs. 10,20,736 in respect 
of agriculture, two cut motions having been withdrawn after lone discussion. 
The motions sought to discuss the necessity for, the improvement of Bachhaur 
and Shahabad breeds of cattle in the province and the “unsatisfactory 
work done by the staff and the paucity of hands” in the Agricultural 
Department. Keplying to the debate, the Government spokesman assured 
the House that no one was keener than the Government for the impro- 
vement of agriculture. The Government had decided upon intensive improvement 
work in cattle breeds at two places initially, Shahabad and Sitamarhi, A scheme 
of work, prepared by experts invited from outside, had proved eostly and the 
Government were considcring a revised and more modest estimate. Neat day, 
the 21st March, discussion on two cut motions against the demand in respect 
of “General Administration occupied the entire day’s  sittinz The plea 
for appointment to Government Services by means of a competitive evxa- 
mination was made through one cut motion, which was eventually with- 
drawn after an assurance by the Government that they had _ accepted 
the principle of making appointments by competition. Mr. K. B. Sahay, 
Parliamentary Secretary, however, said that the necessity for satisfying territorial 
and communal claims for representation in the services did not allow the Govern- 
ment to carry out the principle. The next cut motion, which related to the 
amelioration of the condition of the peasantry, was under discussion when the 
House adjourned till the next day, the 22nd. Mareh, when after the Government 
spokesman had replied, the cut motion was withdrawn. A plea to hold 
e Assembly sitting at Ranchi, the summer capital of Bihar, was next 
made by several speakers when Mr. Jamuna Karjee (Conyress) moved 
acut motion under the head “General Administration” to discuss the subject. 
The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 60 votes to13. In the course 
of his reply, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay, Parliamentary Secretary, pointed out 
the difficulties in the way of accepting the suggestions, namely the tar seat of 
accommodation at Ranchi and the heavy expenditure wich the proposal involved 
and said that the Government had heard the pros and cons of the case, and 
would come to a decision, after due consideration. He agreed about the necessity 
of establishing closer contact with Chota-Nagpur, but added that the agitation 
for separation of Chota-Nagpur from Bihar could not be checked by simply holding 
the sittings of the Assembly at Ranchi. The House, after pouue a demand for 
Rs. 57,08,774 in respect of “General Administration,” adjourned till the next day, 
the 28rd. March, when it voted, after a short discussion, a demand for Rs. 
24,000 to defray the chargesin respect of a capital outlay in regard to the 
electric schemes. The cut motions tabled against the demand were not moved as 
the Finance Minister suggested that the Government policy with regard to electri- 
fication would be the better discussed during the debate on the supplementar 
demand on April 4. The House took up the demand for “Irrigation” an 
discussed two cut motions against it. Replying to the debate on the first cut 
motion which auate to discuss the desirability of making adequate arrangements 
for irrigation in North Bihar, Mr. A. N. Sinha said that the operation of the 
legislation passed by the House in connection with major and minor irrigation works 
would go a long way to removing the want of irrigational facilities in the province, The 
cut motion was withdrawn, and the House adjourned till the next day, the 24th. March 
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then it considered the fouth supplementary statement of expenditure for 1938-39 to- 
fay All demands, except a token demand for Rs. 15 to defiay the charges in 1espect 
preliminary expenditure on the electrification scheme, were voted without 
yscussion After prolonged discussion, a cut motion moved against the supplemen- 
ary budget in connection with the demand for the electiification scheme was 
‘eyatived without a division and the token demand was voted. Mr. Welson Hatgh 
Shota Nagpur, European), moving the cut motion, urged the desirability of explo- 
ing further facilities for buying electiic power before embarking upon the scheme 
~ building a Government generating station He also suggested that foreign 
xxpert opinion be invited on the scheme He opposed the suggestion of 
.aving a central powei station and advised a grid system by linking the existing 
rower houses on the giound of the possibility of a piovince-wide breakdown in 
he case of sabotage o1 a natural catastiophe Mi J N Lal, Parliamentary 
secictary, replying, said that there was no necessity fol consulting foreign experts, 
since the T ial Committee, which had examined the s heme, contained a})- 
‘ndia experts, who had practical working expeilence of similar s hemes in the 
untiy Bihar was better fitted for the scheme in view ot its better 1esourceg 
‘han othe: piovines Le said that the Government disapproved of the giid 
scheme and also Mi Haigh’s suggestion for buying power fiom private concezns 
The House adjourned till Monday next, the 27th March, when it discussed 
and voted budget demands under the heads “Jiigation” and ‘Medial’ 
After discussion of a cut motion, dung which the need tor a compiehensiye 
scheme of uugation and prevention for floods for the Province was emphasised, 
‘he demand fo. Rs  14,58,507 was voted Next day, the 30th March a budget 
Jemand for Rs 25,240 to defiay the chaipes in eee of collection of Agi- 
-ultural Income-tax wis moved by the Finance Minister, Mi C. N Stnha The 
eader of the Opposition moving a “cut” motion, pleaded for the postponement 
ot the operation of aziicultural income-tax for one oi two yeais, on the ground 
of the inability of the czamindeis to shoulder the buiden of taxation at present 
The Finance Mintstcr, replying, 1egietted that the Goveimment could not agiee 
‘o the suzgestion He said that the Government weie fully awaze ot the condition 
of the zamindais and would instiuct officers not to be unduly exactiny in the assess- 
nent and 1ealisation of the tax He also said that since the tax was based on the 
et income of landlords, it took cognisance of poo ient collections The House 
1eje(ted the amendment, and voted the demand, as also othe: demands in respect of 
loans and advances by the Provincial Government, stamps and pensions, no “cut” 
motions being moved in respect of these thiee demands The House adjowned till 
the next day, the 31st March, when a cut motion against the demand fo1 Education, 
which was discussed the whole day, also came unde: the foe which was 
applied at 5 p m The cut motion sought to discuss the Wardha education scheme 
and 1aised a potest fiom Opposition Muslim benches acainst the seculanty of the 
scheme 1)1 Syed Mahmud, Education Minister, replying, said that the scheme 
made provision for moral instiuction, which included the genezal piinciples of Islam 
and other religions, but he regietted that, owing to financial difficulties, the provision 
of teachers for the different sects for giving religious instruction in particular faiths 
was not possible. However, the school buildings, he assured them, would be available 
to all communities foi organising religious classes at their own expense. With regard 
to co-education, the Minister said that the scheme as applied in Biha: did not contem- 
plate co-education. Teaching in basic crafts was considered necessary by modern 
educationists. The guillotine at this stage was applied and all the 24 remaining 
demands were passed. Voting on Budget demands then concluded and the House 
adjourned till the 8rd. April. 


INCLUSION OF EXCLUDED ARLTAS 


3rd. APRIL ‘—The Assembly to-day passed unanimously the resolution moved 

by the Prime Minister on March 30, recommending to the Government of Bihar 
“that His Majesty’s Government be moved through the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State to repeal the provisions of the Ciovernment of India Act of 
1935, which distinguish the Excluded and the Partially Excluded Areas from other 
territories in British India, so that these areas be biought completely under the su- 
rvision and control of their 1espective Responsible Governments. Support was 
ent to the resolution by all sections of the House. Messis. Jgnes Beck and Bonface 
Lakra (Coalition eee while supporting the resolution, wanted a career of 
‘self-determimiem” for Chota Nagpur. Mr. Jgnes Beck said that the Aboriginal 
Tribes residing in the Excluded Areas wanted protection, but did not want seclusion, 
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He invited the present Ministry to win the confidence of the Aboriginal people, 
saying that they preferred to have protection from thelr own countrymen. The total 
number of Aboriginals all over the country stood at about twenty-three millions, and 
these should not be ignored. 


Mvus_im WAKFs BILL 


4th. APRIL :—The Assembly considered the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill intro- 
duced by Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister, and referred it to a select commit- 
tee. The Bill sought to ensure proper administration of Wakfs by a Wakf Board, the 
entire cost of which will be borne through the levy of a contribution from Wakf 
estates in the province. The Government agreed to the suggestion made by Mr. 
Tajamul Hussain (Muslim Independent) to consult ulemas. 


THe Markets & DEALERS BILL 


5th. APRIL :—Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister for Education and Development, in- 
troduced to-day, the Bihar Markets and Dealers Bill, designed to provide for better 
control and regulation of markets, and for licensing shops and certain kinds of 
dealers in the province of Bihar. After a brief discussion, the House agreed to cir- 
culate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. The Assembly then adjouined till April 12. 


PRIVATE IRRIGATION AMEND. BILL 


12th. APRIL :—The House held a brief sitting to-day and passed, with slight 
modifications, the Bihar and Orissa Private Irrigation Works (Bihar Amendment) 
Bill as reported by a joint committee of both the Houses. The amending Bill 
sought to remove certain defects in the original Act and empowered the Collector to 
construct and repair small irrigation works and realise the cost from the persons 
benefitted. The House then adjourned till April 24. 


Moror Sprrit TAXATION BILL 


24th. APRIL :—The House proceeded with the consideration of official Bill to-day 
and passed into law the fi1st taxation measure adumbrated in the Budget speech of 
the Finance Minister, in which he had pointed out that the Government needed 
additional revenue to implement the various development schemes undertaken 
by them. This was the Bihar Motor Spirit Taxation on Sales Bill, imposing a tax on all 
retail sales of motor spirit in the province at the rate of one anna six pies 
per gallon, The Bill provided for the registration of retail dealers in motor 
spirit, Unregistered dealers will not be permitted to sell such spirit in retail. 


Lac Controu BILL 


Dr. Syed Mahmud, Development Minister, next moved for the reference to 
a felect Committee of the Bihar Lac Control Bill, which aimed at the rehab- 
litation of the Lac industry safeguarding the interests of gioweis and small 
traders, regulating prices, licensing manutacturers, and constituting a Lac Control 
Board, consisting of representatives of the important lac-growing piovinces and 
States to advise the Government on all important matters connected with the 
administration of the Bill when enacted. Discussion on the motion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday next, the 25th. April, when the 
Bill was referred to aselect committee. The Opposition motion for circulation 
of the Bill to elicit public opinion was negatived. 


IMMORAL TRAFFIC SUPPRESSION BILL 


The Government next sought permission to introduce the Bihar Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Bill. A discussion arose on a point of order, whether the 
Bill could be introduced, in view of a similar private Bill having been introdu- 
ced earlier in the session by Mr, Tajamul Hussain. Khan Bahadur Saghirul 
Haque, who occupied the chair in the absence of the Sl great pointed out that 
under the rules a motion identical to the one introduced earlier in the session 
could not be introduced. Giving his ruling on the subject of admissibility of 
Mr. Jaglal Choudhry’s Bill, Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haque said that he had 
read carefully the ruling of Mr. Khaja Noor, President of the old Bihar Legisla- 
tive Council as well as that of Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetti. He was unable 
to see eye to eye with the Government with regard to the interpretation of the 
term “decision” as used in the rule. That term, in the opinion of the Chairman, 
could only mean either the final acceptance or rejection of the measure and not 
some decision with regard to any intermediary step auch as circulation or 
teference to select committee, 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX BILL 


The Finance Minister then introduced a short Bill entitled the Bihar Agri- 
cultural Incometax (Second Amendment) Bill, which was passed quickly. 


PRIVATE IRRIGATION Works BILL 


26th. APRIL :—The House considered to-day clause by clause and passed the 
Bihar Private Irrigation Works Bill, as reported by the Select Committee. The 
House then adjourned sene dre, 


Proceedings of the Bihar Council 
Winter Session—Bihar—24th. January to 14th. February 1939 


Tne Tenancy & LAND REVENUE SALES B'L1s 


The Winter Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on the 
94th. January, 1939. Two non-official bills, the Bihar Tenancy Second Amendment Bill 
and the Bihar Jand Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, were disposed of. ‘lhe first Bill, 
which sought to widen the scope of the grounds on which an application would 
be made to a District Judge for the appointment of a common manayer for the 
adminiptration of joint estates, was referred to a Select Committee, ‘Lhe second 
Bill providing for information of the sale of an estate in detault of land revenue 
being communicated directly to the proprietor concerned evoked much discussion, 
after which the House agreed to circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 


The Council also granted permission for the introduction of 8 non-official 
Bills. Such Bills introduced were Bihar Prevention of Hindu Bigamous Marriage 
Bill, Bihar Legislative Members’ Privileges and Powers Bill, Bihar Tenancy 
Second Amendment Bill, 'Bihar Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, Bihar 
Prevention of Unequal Marriage Bill and Bihar Public Demands Recovery 
Amendment Bill, Mr. Mobarak Ali moved that the Bihar Tenancy Second 
Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. Ali said that the 
object of the Bill was to provide for management of co-sharers’ estate by 
common manager. Le said that in many cases co-sharers of estates even did not 
know as to how many shaics they had in that estate. So, it would be better 
to make a law for the appointment of a common manager to such estates having 
a number of co-sharers. The Advocate-General informed the House that the 
Government had no objection to the Bill but he pointed out that the appointment of 
a common manager might entail haidship on the co-sharers as they would be 
requircd to meet the cost of common management. On unanimous opinion of the 
House, Mr. Mobarak Ali’s Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House 
then adjourned till the 6th. February. 


NON-OFFICIAL BILLS DIsScussED 


6th. FEBRUARY :—The Council to-day refused to take into consideration the 
Bihar Cess Amendment Bill, 1939, by 11 votes to 8 The Bill, which stood in 
the name of Mr. Mobarak Alt, sought to make estates that fall in default liable 
for recovery of arrears. 

Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Narayan Singh's Billto amend the Bihar Tenancy 
Act of 1938 was withdrawn after the Government’s assurance that Bills of a more 
comprehensive nature relating to tenancy reforms would be brought forward by 
the Government early in April next. 


After prolonged debate, Mr. Punyadeo Sharma withdrew the Hindu Biga- 
mous Marriages Bill. The Prime Minister said that the Government were opposed 
to the Bill, firstly, because bigamy was not prevalent in India, and, secondly, 
pone ene ol Hig ae era oat postage AS . was impossible to restrict 
people marrying outside the Province. Such legislation the Central Assembl 
would be better, as it could be enforced on ail provinces ai 


Another social measure brought forward by the same member to prevent 
upcequal marriages was agreed to be circulated to elicit public opinion, Two Bills 
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in the name of Mr. Gursahay Lal, the Bihar Legislature Members’ Privileges and 


Powers Bill and the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill were withdrawn by 
the mover. 


The House referred to a Select Committee the Bihar Land Revenue Sales 
Amendment Bill moved by Mr. Mobarak Ali, which was designed to give informa- 
tion regarding sale of an estate in default of payment of land revenue directly to 
the proprietor. 

NON-OFFICIALS RESOLUTIONS DIsctssED 


7th. FEBRUARY :—The Council commenced the discussion of non-official resolu- 
tion on the 7th. and continued it on the next few days. Khan Bahadur Ismail moved 
the following resolution :—“This Council recommends to the Government of Bihar to 
be pleased to recommend to the Government of India that the rate of interest fixed 
at four and five ine cent on A and B class of loans respectively advanced to sufferers 
of eathquake under the Natural Calamities Act be reduced to two per cent per annum 
in view of the perpetual economic depression and other causes affecting adversely the 
means and resources of debtors.” The Khan Bahadur said that in 1936 there occurred 
terrible earthquake rendering the people of Bihar homeless and causing immense loss 
to them. The Bihar Government secured considerable amount of money from India 
Government and distributed it among sufferers by way of loans. Soon after there 
was economic depression, which crippled the resources of the people specially the 
borrowers. al were rendered unable to pay the high rate of interest on their ee 
So it was highly desirable that the rate of interest on this loan be reduced to two per 
cent. Mrs. Malcolm Singh moved an amendment that no amount of interest be hence- 
forth realised from the borrowers. On the permission of the }Iouse the resolution and the 
amendment was withdrawn. On the next day, the 8th. February, a resolution moved 
by Mr. Satish Chandra Stnha recommended to the Government to take necessary 
steps for conveying to His Majesty’s Government a request for constituting the 
Chota es ivision and the Santal Parganas district into a separate Governor’s 
Province. The mover dwelt at length on the history of the above area and the nced 
for its formation as a separate province. He also detailed the racial, cultural, geo- 
graphical geological, financial and political reasons for the constitution of a separate 
provers Replying to the debate, the Prime Minister said that the question had 
een examined at length. The principal reasons why the area should not be cons- 
tituted as a separate province, he said, were linguistic and cultural. The area could 
not be attached to Bengal. The aboriginal population formed twenty-five per cent of 
the total popuavon of the area. On this ground also separation could not be 
advocated. ‘The tract was more similar to Bihar both linguistically and culturally. 
The Premier quoted figures extensively in support of his argument. He added that sepa- 
ration would result only in additional taxation to meet the cost of administration 
of the territory which was still a backward area. The present Government had already 
adopted various measures for the amelioration of the inhabitants of Chota Nagpur. 
A resolution recommending the establishment of boards in each division in 
order to biing about better relations between landlords and tenants, as also between 
creditors and debtors and to settle disputes between them was moved by Mr. Gur 
Sahay Lall and lost by 7 votes to 1. 


Mica REPEALING BILL 


10th. FEBRUARY :—-The House discussed non-official Bills today. Rat Brijraj 
Krishna moved that the Bihar Mica Repealing Bill as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The mover said that the Mica Act was doing 
immense harm to the small mica industrialists. It had the effect of confining the 
mica industry in the hands of a few big miners. Its working had proved that the 
small dealers had been driven out altogether from the field of mica business. 
Besides this the purpose for which the Act was enforced was not altogether served. 
All the people in the mica arca had been vehemently once to the Act. The 
Government also had very insufficient income from the working of this Act. There 
was therefore no reason why this Act would be retained on the Statute Book. It 
must be repealed outright. The House unanimously passed the Bill, 


Pusiic Sarery Act REPEAL BILL 


The Council next considered the Bill meant to repeal the Bihar Public Safety 
Act. Mr. Brijnandan Prasad moved that the Bihar Public Safety Repealing Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration. Mr. Mobarak Alt 
said that he was under impression that all the other repressive measures would be 
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ed. There were still the Criminal Law Amendment Act and other repressive laws 
still existing. He hoped that such measures would also be repealed. He warned the 
Government to see that the repealing of this Public Safety Act might not encourage 
the people for no-rent campaign. This Act was being repealed but the C.I. D. 
mectle twee still reporting meetings and dogging the people. The Bill was then 
passed unanimously. 
AGRICULTURAL INCOME Tax BILL 


The House then took up the consideration of the Bihar Agricultural Income-Tax 
(Amendment) Bill. Mr. Mobarak Ali demanded that letters and notices sent through 
post under section 42A of this Act should be sent by registered envelope to ensure its 
receipt. The Bill was unanimously passed. 


MONEY-LENDERS (REGULATION OF TRANSACTIONS) BILL 


The House then took into consideration the Bihar Money-Lenders (Regulation 
of Transactions) Bill. Mr. Gursahat Lal demanded that the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill and the Bihar Money-Lenders Act should be embodied in one compre- 
hensive Bill, There was no reason why the present Rill and the Money-Lenders Act 
should work separately. The Advocate-General did not agree with the suggestion. 
The Bill was then unanimously passed. 


PRIVATE IRRIGATION Works BILL 


14th. FEBRUARY :—fat Brijraj Krishna moved that the Bihar Private Irrigation 
Works (Amendment) Bill and the Bihar Minor Jrrigation, Drainage, Agricultural 
Land KHKeclamation, Sanitary Improvement and Flood Alleviation Works Bill be 
ieferred to a Joint Select Committee. The House then adjourned till the 20th. February. 


Budget Session—Patna—20th February to 27th. March 1939 


BANDE MATARAM IN SCHOOLS 


The Budget session of the Council commenced on the 20th. February when 
after the presentation and reading out of the Budget the Council adjourned till the 
15th. March, when icplying to a question of Khan Bahadur IJsmatl regarding the 
National Flag hoisting and “Bande Mataram” song in schools and colleges, Dr. 
Mahmud said that the Government were aware that hoisting of the National Flag 
and singing of “Bande Mataram” song had been made a ground of resentment by a 
section of Muslims, but they believed that their policy in regard to these two matters 
had been misconstrued and misiepresented. The policy of the Government with 
reyard to these was that in educational institutions the National Flag could be 
hoisted over the buildings only with the permission of the school or college authori- 
ties. If the latter gave such a peimission the Government would not interfere with 
their discretion, provided the said permission was in respect of the National Flag. 
With regard to the “Bande Matram” song, Dr. Mahmud expressed regret that their 

olicy had been ey misunderstood. All action that the Government had taken 
in regard to this song had been according to the sentiments of a section of the Muslim 
community. It was according to the wishes of the Muslims that the Government 
had decided to impose certain restrictions on the singing of ‘‘Bande Matram” son 
in schools and colleges. Continuing Dr. Mahmud said that the first two stanzas o 
the song contained in them absolutely nothing that was either objectionable from 
religious or any other points of view or that could offend the susceptibility of any 
community, The Government regarded the first two stanzas wholly unexceptionable 
but even then they had impressed upon the authorities of the schools and the colleges 
that the singing of the first two stanzas should be made obligatory. Proceeding, the 
Minister said that the Government had issued instructions encouraging the singin 
of late Mr. Iqbal’s song. The Government had thus tried to meet the objections o 
the Mussalmans in so far as they had intrinsic value. Proceeding further the Minis- 
ter said that the Government had removed the ban that existed against the National 
Flag and the “Bande Mataram” song but they would never insist the school or the 
college authorities’ hoisting of the Flag. 

Thereafter the Housc held a general discussion of the Budget from the 16th. 
to the 20th, March and the fourth Supplementary Budget on the 27th, March, 
after which it adjourned sine de, 
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May Session—Patna—4th. to 18th. May 1939 


THe MuNICIPAL AMENDMENT BILL 


The May session of the Council commenced on the 4th May 1939 and helda very 
brief sitting The House considered the Bppountnient of a Joint Select Committee of both, 
the Chambers for 1epoiting on the Bihar Municipal Amendment Bill 1939. The 
motion proposing names fiom the Upper House, moved by Mr Rat Bryray Krishna, 

Leader of the Congress Party in the Council, was passed after a short discussion 

on the merits of the new system of joint electorates with 1eservation of seats for 
minouities, envisaged by the Municipal Amendment Bill Khan Buhadur Jsmatl, 

Leader of the Upposition, piotesting against the system, said that it was not accep- 

table to Muslims He also said that no Muslim member of the House would agree 

to serve on the Joint Select Committee as long as this provision was not changed 

Even 1f one or two Muslim members agieed, they would not be 1epiesentative of 

Muslim opinion and their agreement to the provisions of the Bill would not be accep- 

table to the Muslims The President said that co ojuation in the wo1k of a Select 
Committee could not be interpreted as aan with the provisions of the Bull. 
The Leader of the Congress Party and othe: membeis of the House stressed the need 
fo. the leader of the Opposition lending his sei1vues and sud that his services and 
counsel were indispensable It was also pointed ont that Khan Bahadui Ismail 

could help in changing the piovisious of the Bill which he considered to be undesi- 

1able by serving on the Committee The motion which includcd Khan Bahadur 

Igmail’s name in the personnel of the Committee was passed The House then 

adjourned till the 8th. 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX AMFND BILL 


8th MAY —The Council passed the Bihar Agyicultural Income-tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill and considered seven clauses of the Bihar Piivate Tniigation Work 
(Amendment) Bill When the Bihar Agiicultural Income-tax (Amendment) Bull 
was undei discussion Mi Mobarak Alt moved an amendment to provide that an 
assessee would have 11,ht to sue the Government in law couit to question the 
validity of a notice of assessment and he would be entitled to realise from them the 
cost of such suit ues he withdiew this amendment and moved another to 
1ovide that 1f an assessee sued the Government in civil couit to question the vali- 
ty of the notice of assessment of this tax issued agunst him before the 23th. 
Apu 1939, he would be entitled to receive cost of his suit 


PRIVATE IRRIGATION WoRKS AMEND BILL 


Mi Brtjnandan Prasad next moved that the Bihaa Piivate Tisigation Works 
(Amendment ) Bill be taken into consideration The mover said that the 
object of the Bill was to compel the landioids to give sufficient irmgational 
facilities to the kisans by amending the Buihat Piivate Iiigation Works Act 
The lands weie detettorating day by day the effect of which was that the 
kisans were unable to 1aise more ciop This Bill was intended to estore 
the whole i11gation system of Bihai so that the kisans might have enough 
facilities for umgation to impiove their lands to raise mote crop, 


THE PuBLIC WoRKS BILL 


98th. MAY —The Council to-day passed the Bihar Private Titigation Works 
(Amendment) Bill and began the consideration of the Brha: Public Works Bill Mr. 
Gursahas Lal distinguished the two Bills by stating that the amending Bill aimed at 
the improvement of inner system of airngation of village while the Bihar Public 
Works Bill, which was a new measure, was intended to constiuct and maintain outer 
system of i11gation. The mnei system consisted in eto1ing wate: of village inside it 
for irrigation purposes while the outer system compiised of bringing water from out- 
side places and storing the same in village. The Bull also armed at reclaiming waste 
lands, draining out superfluous water, maintaining village sanitation etc. The Bill was 
passed on the next day, the 10th. May. 


Moror Spirits TAXATION BILL 


1ith. May —Ra; Bryray Krishna, Leader of the Congress Party, moved 
that the Bihar Moto: Spirits Bill be taken into consideration. The Opposition 
wanted the Bill to be referred to a Select Committee. The House agreed to 
adjourn iw order to discuss the matter outside and arise at an agieement if 
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possible. The House reassembled at 2p, m., but adjourned for the day without 
arriving at a decision whether the Bill should be referred to a select committee or not. 


MEASURES TO CHECK COMMUNAL TROUBLES 


12th. MAY :—After passing the first reading of the Motor Spirit ( Taxation 
on Sales ) Bill, the Council discussed this after-noon the adjournment motion 
moved by Khan Bahadur 8. M. Ismati regarding the instructions issued by 
the Government recently with regard to the policy to be followed by officers 
in communal troubles. Moving his motion, Khan Bahadur 8. M. Ismail said 
that, without censuring the Government, he wanted to know the circumstances 
that led the Government adopting the “drastic measures.” He wanted the Govern- 
ment to convince the House of the need for issuing such orders, and contended 
that the mere fact of what happened in Gaya on May 6 and 7 did not 
constitute substantial ground for the Government arriving at such a decision. 
Some members emphasised the need for vigilance on the part of the Government 
to prevent officers from misusing the powers conferred by the orders. The 
Finance Minister, Mr. A. MN. Stnha, ic ying to the debate, said that the orders 
had been issued owing to the generally strained communal relations in the 
province and to prevent a further deterioration of the situation. He said that 
the Government were fully aware of their responsibilities, and assured the 
House that the powers given to officers would not be abused. After the motion 
had been talked out, the House adjourned till the 15th. 


Motor Spirits TAXATION BILL (CONTD.) 


15th. MAY :—The Bihar Motor Spirit ( Taxation on Sales ) Bill was passed 
by the Council to-day. Mr. Gursahay Lal’s amendment seeking reduction of 
the rates of taxation from one and a half annas to one anna was lost by 
ten votes to three. Several amendments, mainly of adrafting nature, were 
adopted. As a result of an official amendment being accepted the penalty for 
an unauthorised retail sales of motor spirit was acl from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 500. A new clause, providing for exemption to any motor spirits or class of 
motor spirits by notification, was added by an official amendment. The House then 
adjourned till the 18th. May, when after twenty minutes’ sitting during which the 
Bihar and Orissa Places of Vilgrimage (Bihar Amendment) Bill, passed by the 
Assembly, was laid on the table. Thereafter the House was prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assam Assembly 


Budget Session—Shillong—9th. March to 6th. April 1939 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1939-40 


The Budget session of the Assam Leyislative Assembly commenced at 
Shillong on the 9th. Mareh 1939 with Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, Speaker in the 
chair. After interpellations, the Finance Minister, the Hon’ble Mr Fakhruddtn Als 
Ahmed presented the Budget for the year 1939-40 andin doing so said :—“It 
should not beforgotten that we are carrying on the Government in the 
province under an irresponsible Centre, and almost under the shadow of 
the scheme of the All-India Federation which has been rejected not only by 
the National Congress but also by other political organisations and the Princes 
and the people of the States”. The followiny is the Budget ata glance: 


Revenue Receipt for 1938-39 : —2,64,24,000. Revenue Expenditure :—2 68 86,000. 
Deficit :—4,62,000. The Budget Estimates for 1939-40 show a deficit of Rs. 17,39,000, 
Receipts are expected to total Rs. 2,84,43,000 and expenditure Rs, 301,84,000. 


The Finance Minister announced that the Government proposed to bring in 
five taxation measures immediately, the important being the levy of a tax on 
avricultural incomes, petrol and lubricant oil. Others are tax on amusement, 
betting, foreign liquor and other articles of luxury. The Minister said that 
levy of a tax on agricultural produce was estimated to bring in a revenue of 
about Rs 25 lakhs. ‘The Government proposed to spend a pongion of the amount 
from this source on the labour population in tea gardens. The tax, at the rate 
of two annas per gallon on petrol and three annas on lubricant oil, was 
estimated to bring an income of about Rs. 4 lakhs a year. Another measure 
for which the assent of the House was being sought was levy of a tax on 
the sale of goods. The Finance Minister observed, “If the Lezislature will pass 
these measures at an early date and we are assisted by all sections of people 
in tapping the sources of the provinces, we hope to have in 1939-40 not only 
sufficient revenue to cover the deficit which has been shown above but also 
something to spare for supplementary grants for the purpose of pushing our 
schemes of improvement either actually formulated or in the course of preparation. 
Honourable Members will have realised thatthe net result of all these transac- 
tions for future year is that we may expect a revenue surplus of about Rs. 12 
lakhs at the close of the year. Taxation is never popular. I have this satisfaction 
that the taxes I have proposed are neither harsh nor such as incidence of which 
will fallon the poor. They have,on the other hand, been resorted to with a view 
to carrying out our programme of prohibition and projects for additional expendi- 
ture for national development and reconstruction. The policy of the Government 
in getting rid of drink and opium revenue will increase the spending power of the 
masses which will mean corresponding benefit to the agriculturists and tradin 
classes, as the masses, with more money to spare, will spend it on the purchase o 
goods. The Government propose to take a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs, payable after 20 
ears, With afSinking Fund to which an annual contribution of Rs. 2,15,000 will 

made from revenue in order to pay off outstanding dues to enable the Government 
to grant a loan to local bodies for their water supply schemes and also start schemes 
involving large capital expenditure.” 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX BILL 


10th. MARCH :—The Assembly divided twice in the course of 15 minutes this 
erenag te take a decision on the Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Bill, 1939, intro- 
duced by the Finance Minister. The Finance Minister also moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of six members. Str Mohd. Saadulla, Leader 
of the Opposition, moved an amendment to circulate the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion, which after discussion occupying two hours, was negatived by 56 votes to 23. 
The European Group enbloc remained neutral. When the original motion came be- 
fore the House, the Opposition again claimed a division, but the original motion was 
carried by 56 votes to 31. This time the European Group voted against the 
Government. As many as ten speakers participated in the discussion. The Opposition 
members mainly attacked the Bill on the ground that its provisions were hasty, 
unsympathetic and complicated and sugyested that a better Bill be drafted. Supporters 
of the Bill maintained that they would never be found wanting when called upon to 
bear a fair share of the national burden. The House also, on the motion of the Finance 
Minister, took the Assam Sales Tax Bill 1939 into consideration. 


GENERAL Discussion OF BUDGET 


dith. to 4th. MARCH :—The general discussion of the Budget commenced on the 11th. 
March, The opposition opening the discussion criticised the budget, that it did not 
include measures for improvement of gencral condition of all people, but had 
introduced a policy of favouritism to win over members with public money. some 
speakers charged the Government with having introduced an atmosphere of intense 
corruption and have subordinated provincial independence to the dictates of the 
Congress High Command who controlled their destiny from outside. The House 
adjourned after eight speakers had addressed it. The debate was resumed on Monday 
next, the 13th. March when only five members participated in the discussion. 
Separation question of Sylhet and attitude of the Coalition Government were 
discussed. Dewan Eklimur Roza and Dr. Saikia criticised the budget and for want 
of speakers the Llouse adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March when the 
general discussion of the Budget concluded. 


THe Finance Bini 


16th. MARCH :~The Assam Finance Bill, 1939 was taken into consideration 
to-day. Mr, Akshay Kumur Das’s motion for approval of the Prohibition scheme 
and the expenditure involved within the limits of Rs, 125,000, pending the submi- 
s8ion of a supplementary demand, was passed. 


A motion that the Assam Sale of Motor Spirits and Lubricants Bill be taken 
into consideration was then moved. The Fenance Mrntster, replying to the Opposition 
criticism on this and the Finance Bill, said that motor buses and loriies were not 
included in the scheme of taxation and that proper measures would be taken so that 
the extra taxation did not divert the motor dealing business from the province. 
Taxation on cycles would also be tried. Regarding the Assam Amusements and 
aoe Tax Bill, which also came up for consideration, an assurance was given 
that charity and educative shows would be exempted from taxation. The Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1938, was passed into law. 


Vorina oN BupGEet DEMANDS 


18th. to 80th. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March, when the demands for grants under the head, “General Administration” 
came up for discussion. Mr. Amjad 4l¢ moved the first “cut” that the whole pro- 
vision of Rs. 44,239 under the head “Commissioners, which is in connection 
with the remaining fost of Commissioncrship, be refused. The mover, 
explaining the object of the motion, narrated the history of the question 
of the abolition of both the posts of Commissioneis and said that 
the sides of the House had always advocated it. The Premter, replying, said that 
he was always ready to respect the wishes of the House and in fact the expendi- 
ture had been included in the estimate not at the instance of the present Minie- 
but in exercise of the special responsibility of the Governor. The Premier 
further said that though arguments were put forward in support of the retention of the 
remaining post of Commissioner as being necessary, the Government were ready to go 
in the same lobby with the opposition over the question. The cut motion was passed 
without a division. Five other cut motions were next discussed and were either rejected 
by the house or withdrawn on the assurance given by the Government. The 
ouse granted/out of the Premier’s total demand, asum of Rs. 21,229,300 for 
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“General Administration” and then adjourned till Monday next, the 20th. March, 
when unusual heat marked the a oceedings when the Revenue Mtntster’s demand for 
grant of asum not exceeding Ks. 2,797,000 to defray the charges of land revenue 
came up for discussion. Out of 25 cuts moved 7 were discussed criticising the policy of 
the Government in not granting remission of land revenue in flood affected 
parts of tenants and in not throwing open settlement reserves. On the 
question of not owe open settlement reserves, vote was taken, but the 
cut motion was defeated by 38 to 56 votes, Europeans en bloc vouug against 
the Government. The cut criticising the government for not granting percent 
reduction in land revenue in the year 1938-39 was lost without division after a 
prolonged debate. The discussion of the demand was not finished when the House 
adjourned till Monday the 2ist. March when it granted a sum not exceeding Rs, 
27,97,600 to defray the charges of land revenue administration, Rs. 696,400 
for administration of justice and Rs. 351,800 for provincial excise. 
Most of the cuts were withdiawn. On the 24th. March demands for grants 
of is. 1,48,000 under head ‘‘Repistration”, and Rs. 25,40,100 for olice 
were passed. Out of twelve cuts to the Registration demand two were discussed. 
One was lost without a division and the other was withdrawn, Out of 23 cuts to 
the Police demand two were discussed but lost. Dwiing discussion the Premier appealed 
for dealing with the communal problem in the province. Next day, the 25th March, the 
House passed the Premter’s demands for a sum of Ks, 3,596,100 under the head ‘Ad- 
ministration of Education.’ Out of the 63 cuts, eight were discussed, two were rejected 
without a division and the rest were withdrawn. The most important “cut” motion 
wanted to discuss the establishment of a university in Assam. The Opposition 
complained of the absence of a scheme fora university and maintained that financial 
difficulties should not stand in the way. They urged the picssing necessity of a 
university in an autonomous province. Some members pleaded for two residential 
universities, one at Sylhet and the other at Gauhati, while others opposed the idea 
of establishing a university, maintaining that rural education demanded prior 
consideration. The Premter, replying, assured the House that though the Congress 
believed in giving piiority to rural education for which a fund had been provided 
in the current budget, a scheme fora rable would be 1cady by the next budget. 
The Cunningham Report, which recommended the establishment of an examining 
university, as also other proposals of the members, would be taken into consideration. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when it granted 
demands for Rs. 776,300 under the head ‘Public Health’ Rs, 10,60,700 under 
‘Medical’ and Rs. 6,11,000 under ‘Agriculture.’ Ihe European group's cut under 
the head ‘Public Health’ to censure the Government having dispensed with the post 
of Dr. Rice of the Assam Medical Research Society was lost by 54 to 32 votes. 
The Government replying stated that it was felt that there was no necessity to 
maintain such a hi h salaried post. Next day, the 28th. March, the 
demands under the heads, ‘Industries, Rs, 2,31,000; ‘Jails’ and ‘Convict Settlement 
Rea. 4,53,300; ‘Civil Works’ (excluding establishment ) Rs. 36,86,900; ‘Loans and 
Advances’ bearing and not bearing interest, Rs. 5,30,000, were discussed and passed. 
During the discussion on cut motions the need for opening a ners school and for 
finding avenues for employment for the resources of the province for industrial de- 
velopment was stressed and the Minister assured the house that the Government 
were considering the appointment of an expert to go into the question. Next day, the 
28th. March, all the demands for grants under heads Industries, Jails and Convict 
Settlements, Civil Works and Loans and Advances were passed. Altogether seven 
cut motions were moved and out of these six were withdrawn and one lost without 
division. Next day the 80th, Mareh, the increased number of Ministers and their tours 
came for severe criticism by an opposition cut motion when voting on demands for 
supplementary grants was taken up. Six opposition members supporting the motion 

e a vehement attack on Government po icy of increasing expenditure. The spea- 
kers maintained that the Cabinet was not following Congress principle and saw no 
reasons why the Ministers undertook extensive tours. Some excitement was caused 
when Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, ex-Minister, challenged the Public Health Mini- 
ster to condradict the statement that the latter actually travelled second class during 
his recent Madras tour and charged for first class. The Health Mintster, who was 
not present in the House, had already replied earlier that he had charged for the 
class he had actually travelled. The Premter replying justified the Ministers’ tours. 
The Minance Minister, giving a final reply, stated that they were not responsible 
for an increase in expenditure and that the opposition by the cut motion were 
only criticising the previous Cabinet’s action much more. He hele that there had 
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been substantial saving in view of the Ministers’ accepting a lesser salary which 
saving had been utilised for public purposes. The cut was lost. All supplementa 
demands and grants under heads veterinary, cooperation and miscellaneous were passed. 
During discussion on supplementary statement, Sir Mohd. Saadulla, opposition 
leader, urged for definite method for budgetary estimates in areas. He asked the 
Government to take up the matter with higher authorities. 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX BILL (CONTD.) 


8ist. MARCH :—The Finance Minister moved that the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, 
as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. J. P. Clayton 
(European Group). opposed the motion, saying that the tea industry of the province 
would be ee affected by the proposed taxation. He argued that tea at present 
did not yield much profit, and as tea was consumed are outside the province, it 
would serve as a tariff. He regretted the hurried way in which a Bill of such great 
consequence was being rushed through. Mr. Arun Chandra, Deputy Jeader of the 
Congress Party, attacked the European Group who, he said, in ee of the Govern- 
ment’s promise that the tea industry would not be made to suffer, was not coming 
forward with sacrifices but was standing in the way of the country's progress. Str 
M, Saaduilla, Opposition Leader, advised postponement of the measure till the next 
session. Khan Sahib Mudabir Hussatnx opposed the motion, as in his view, “the contents 
of the Bill would disturb the Permanent Settlement, the Muslim Law as regards 
charity and the Hindu joint family system”. Hon. Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmed, in the course 
of his reply, referred to a oe Council ruling which held that incometax legislation 
was no encroachment on the Permanent fettlemént, and assured the House that it 
was no encroachment uyon Muhammeidan law either. The decision held good in 
respect ot the present case also. Proceeding, he said that the Government had the 
welfare of the tea industry in their mind and advised the planters to move for the 
repeal of the levy on tea in the United Kingdom. The motion was put to vote and 
carried by 56 votes to 36. 

THE SALES Tax BILL 


ist. APRIL :—The Assembly passed to-day the Eales Tax Bill, 1939, and accepted 
Mr. Fakhruddin Alt Ahmed’s amendments to rectify certain errors. When the motion 
for the final passage of the Bill was made, objections wee taken by the Opposition. 
Mr. Ashrafuddin Mohamad Chaudhury invoked the aid of Section 62 of the Assam 
Legislative rules, in which it is provided that, if any amendment be made, any 
member may object to the passing of a Bil) at the same meeting and such objec- 
tion shall prevail unless the Speaker in his discretion allows the bill to be passed. 
He objected to certain legal features of the Bill and particularly the provision re- 
garding search at night and the absence of the right of appeal. Mr. Fakhruddin 
Alt Ahmed, Minister-in-charge, in_his reply said that these objections were made 
to delay the passage of the Bill. These lepal objections could have been raised at 
earlier stages. As regards the question of appeal it related only to confiscation 
cases and the consistency or otherwise of the lepal aspects of the Bill could be 
tested in the law courts. The Speaker concurred with the Minister that these objec- 
tions could have been raised at the ‘consideration stage and he, in his discretion, 
allowed the passage of the Bill. The House then pased the Bill, 


AMUSEMENT & BETTING Tax BILL 


In the afternoon, the Assembly considered the Assam Amusement and Betting 
Tax Bill, clause by clause. Out of twelve amendments nine were moved by the 
European group. Four were accepted by the Government and the rest were lost. 
The most important amendment carried, stated that the tax shall not be charged on 
entertainments provided by the management of tea estates for the benefit of the 
estates labour force for which no charge for admission was made. ‘The Bill was 
eventually passed. 


‘The Assembly also pased the Assam Commissioners Powers Distribution Bill 
1939 and the Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation (amendment) Bill 1909, and referred 
to a Select Committee the Goalpara Tenancy (amendment) Bill 1939. 

THe SyLHet TENANCY AMEND. BILL 

8rd. APRIL :~—The Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was introduced to-day and the 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was moved by Mr. Fakruddin Al 
Ahmed, The motion was passed at 4 p.m. after a considerable discussion. Maulavt Mag 
bul Hossain Choudhurt, Dewar Eklimur Roja, Maulana Abdul Hamtd Khan, Maulavt 
Abdur Rahaman, Maulavt Abhab Choudhury, Khan Bahadur Abdul Mazid from 
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ition spoke against the Bill on the ground that the Bill did not satisfy 
plier eden ol the tenants Babu Pabindra Nath Aditya and Babu 
Karuna Sinlhu Roy from the Government side supported the motion. Mr, Aditya 
said that this Bill was far in advance of the Bill submitted by some of the 
members who spoke against the motion. Discontented tenants, he said, are a danger 
to both Government and Zemindars. The sooner this Bill is passed the better it 
would be for the tenants and landlords. It is a move in the right direction. 


Music BEFORE Mosque 


4th. APRIL:—A heated discussion took place to-day on a_ resolution 
moved by Mr. Amjad Ali, that, in the opinion of the House, the hours fixed for 
stoppage of music before mosques by the Government Communique dated January 9, 
1939, published in the Assam Gazette of January 11. 1939, were not suitable, and 
interfered with the religious prayers of Muslims in the province. The Premier refuted 
the contention that the recent communal riot was the result of that communique. 
When the motion was put to vote, it was defeated by 54 to 42 votes. Nine of the 
Opposition members were absent. 


NON-CONFIDENCE IN MINISTRY 


bth. APRIL :—A motion of “no-confidence” in the Ministry was handed over to 
the Secretary of the Assembly, before the commencemant of the day’s sitting. The 
motion was however later withdrawn. After question time, which occupied only ten 
minutes, the Speaker called on Mr. Magbul Hussain Chaudhury, to ask for the 
leave of the House to move his motion expressing want of confidence in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Magbul Hussain informed the Speaker that he did not desire to move the motion. 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX BILL (CONTD.) 


6th. APRIL :—The Assembly to-day passed by 57 votes to 28 the Agricultural 
TIncome-tax Bill. Amendments were mostly moved by the European group. Some 
of these were accepted and the rest were either turned down or were not moved. The 
Governor disallowed some of the amendments moved by the European Group. Mr. 
F. W. Hockenhull, opposing the Bill. said that their igi to the passing of the 
measure was inspired by the method of presentation ot the Bill. He further said 
that the Bill could be considered in a special session instead of being hurried through. 
Mr. Abdur Rahman and Mr. Zahanuddin Ahmed also spoke opposing the Bill, the 
former saying that the taxation would overburden the middle class. Mr. Zahanuddin 
said that it would infringe upon the personal laws of the Muslims. Mr. Ashrafuddin 
Choudhury, opposing the measure, maintained that it could not be passed on the same 
day on which amendments were made, The Speaker declared that the matter was 
one within the discretion of the Chair. After a short reply by the Finance Minister, 
the Bill was put to vote and carried by 57 votes to 28. 
The Assam Finance Bill was also passed with some changes proposed by the Govern- 
ment in view of the amendments to the Agricultural Income-tax Bill. The Assam 
Excise Amendment Bill 1939 was also passed. The Assembly was then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Assam Council 
Budget Session—Shillong—9th. March to 13th. March 1939 


COMMISSIONERS Powers Distrisvtrion Bit. 


The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the Sth. March 1939 with the Hon’ble Rat Bahadur Heramha Prasad Barua in the 
chair. The budget for the year 1939-40, was presented and the Hon’ble Prime Minister 
read out the introductory speech of Hon’ble Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Finance 
Minister, who was at the time busy delivering his speech in the Assembly, After 
the speech was over, Hon’ble Fakruddin Ali Ahmed introduced the Assam Com- 
missioners Powers Distribution Bill, 1939, and moved that the Bill be taken into 
consideration which was done without any dissentient voice. The Bill provided for 
the distribution of powers of Commissioners of Divisions in Assam, providing for 
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the discharge of powers devolving on Commissioners in the event of the remaining 
post of the Commissioner being also abolished. The house then adjourned. 


GENERAL DIsScUssION OF BuDGET 


10th. to 18th. MARCH :—There was a full debate on the Budget on these days. 
The dominant note in the various speeches was the want of adequate provision made 
in the Budget for tackling the serious unemployment existing in the province. 
Khan Sahtb Maulavit Abdur Rahim Chaudhury pointed out that while there was 
too much talk about ameliorating the lot of nuliivator almost nothing was being 
done to remove the distress of igre belonging to the middle classes. The new 
taxation proposals he said, would hurt the middle classes in an indirect way 
and referred to the necessity of a medical school in Sylhet. Mr. Monmohan 
Chaudhury advised the Government to give proper wajes to subsidized doctors 
and asked the Government to request tea garden authorities to employ Assamese 
doctors only. He referred to the terrible miseries of unemployed youth to whom 
Government were indifferent and gh that they should put themselves in 
touch with the Calcutta University sai ada Bureau and maintain a register 
of unemployed youths in Assam. Mr. #. P. Gray (European group) welcomed 
the prohibition scheme of the Government but emphasized the necessity of 
preventive mcasures against smuggling. He deplored the hasty drafting of the 
Agricultural Incometax Bill an ie out that double ta.ation involved in 
the Bill was not asound one. Mr. H. HEmblen (Planting) brought to the notice 
of the Government the vast possibilities of fruit culture in Assam by means of 
which agriculturists might benefit considerably. He added that retrenchment rather 
than taxation should be the policy of the (Government and thought that the 
subsidy of Rs. 10,600 to steamer companies was unnecessary. Khan Sahib Rukun- 
uddin Ahmed referred to the question of unemployment and advised the Govern- 
ment to request tea companies and other private firms to pive employment to 
local men. Mrs. Zubetda Ataur Rahman, Deputy President, said that women’s 
education did not receive the attention it deserved. The Government spends on 
secondary education Rs 842,894 for boys, and only Rs. 89,373 for girls. The 
present curriculum of studies for girls was unsatisfactory and suggested that 
domestic science should be included. Mrs. Rahman also sugyested state lotteries 
on the lines of the Irish Sweepstake lotteries for the improvement of hospitals 
in Assam. The Premier, Mr. Gopinath Bardolot in his reply said that in proposing 
taxation measures they had in mind the needs of the masses and thought that 
taxation should fall on those who could pay. As revards the Retrenchment 
Committee proposals, he said that these were being carefully examined by the 
Government. The Government had not, as regards education, enme to any decision 
on the question of the deprovincialization of Government high schools. In his opinion 
there was need for some model schools. As revards fruit culture he said that how- 
ever much the pate & of fruit might be, marketing facilities were scanty and the 
art of preserving fruit had yet to be taught to the people. Ile ayreed that an indus- 
trial survey of the province should be made and advocated the spread of Hindus- 
thani in the province Referring to the remarks made regarding the absence of some 
of the Ministers from the Upper House he observed that no discourtesy was meant 
as sume Ministers had to attend the Lower House as well. The House adjourned 
sine dte on the 13th. March. 


May Session—Shillong—5th. May to 13th. May 1939 


LEGISLATIVE OFFICERS’ SALARIES BILLS 


The May session of the Council commenced at Shillong on the 5th. May 1989, 
The House passed the consideration stage of the Assam Ministers’ Salaries Bill. 
1938, the Assam Speaker’s and ep Speaker’s (Salaries and Allowances) Bill, 
1939, and the Assam Prohibition Bill, 1939. gacainh dea ha principles of the Assam 
Ministers’ Salaries Bill and Speaker's and Deputy Speaker’s Bills, Mr. Sarat 
Chanira Bhattacharjee pointed out certain differences in the Bills, as while Minis- 
ters would be getting a conveyance allowance of Rs. 100 per month, the Speaker 
would have a conveyance allowance of Rs. 150 per month, though the latter does 
not travel as much as a Minister. The Premter pointed out that they were guided 
by Congress principles in this matter. 
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PROHIBITION BILL 


Mr. Akshay Kumar Das, Minister for Excise, introducing the Prohibition Bill, 
pointed out that while the existing Acts with regard to Excise only aimed at 
regulating traffic in intoxicating liquors or intoxicating drugs, the present Bill 
aimed at bringing about prohibition of all transactions in liquor and intoxicating 
drugs, including consumption in the province. Mr. RP. Munday, making his maiden 
speech, pointed out that they were unable to give their support to the measure 
in its present form as Government had included in the Bill prohibition of liquor. 
He made it clear that in no circumstances could rit admit the principle of total 
prohibition of alcohol. He said thatthe Bill should be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion on it. As the House had already passed the con- 
sideration stage of the Bill, this could not be taken up. 


Tue Diapor Strike Ecuo 


6th. MAY :—The adjournment motion moved by Maulvt Abdul Hat yesterday 
to discuss the labour situation at Digboi, was talked out to-day. Mr. Has chara- 
cterized the Government action in this matter as vacillating. The Government, 
he observed, was leaning at times on the Company’s side and at times on the 
side of the labour unions. He read the correspondence on this subject published 
in the Statesman of May 3, and inquired as to what the Government did to stop 
the “tyranny at Digboi”. The motion sought to discuss the “failure of the Govern- 
ment to deal with the situation arising out of the labour strike at Digboi which 
has totally crippled every important industry in the province, is causing extreme 
hardship and discomfort and leading to danger of deterioration of public health 
by the withdrawal of all domestic servants, including scavengers, and the unfor- 
tunate firmyz incident with its potentialities tor further breaches of the peace. 


The Premier, Mr Gopinath Bardolol in his statement narrated the history 
of the strike and pointed out that the Government’s attitude was one of strict 
neutrality and the Government was trying throughout the strike to maintain 
peace and order. When the Premier went to Makum on April 14, he found no 
party was agreeable to come to a compromise. Mr. Bardoloi asked the manager 
of the Company whether he was willing to take back the five dismissed 
poteons immediately. The reply was disappointing. When the Premier met the 

nion representatives, whose attitude was also disappointing, they made three 
principal demands, first the reinstatement of the dismissed persons, second not merely 
that the scale of pay should be within the grade but there should be a revision of the grade 
itself, and third, bungalow servants should be recognized as Government servants. The 
Premier disapproved of the Union’s actions in embarking on a strike, and added 
that the Company “certainly did give provocation.” en Mr. Bardoloi returned 
to Shillony and was considering the question of appointing a conciliation board, 
he heard of the shooting incident at Digboi. The Government had posted the 
millitary and police there to maintain order. 


MONEYLENDERS BILL 


The House to-day passed the Moneylenders Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee of the Council. The Bill will now be returned to the Lower House 
with a message asking concurrence of the Assembly to the amendments made 
by the Upper House, 


NOTIFICATION RESCISSION URGED 


_ The House carried a resolution moved by Mr. Satyendramohan Lahiri, 
urging the rescission of the notification of Octobor 9, 1911, relating to the ex- 
tension of Sections 22, 23, 38(2) and 40 of the Chin Hills Regulation V of 
1896 to the partially excluded areas of the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia hills (exclu- 
ding the oun es and cantonment of Shillong) and the Mikir Hills tract. Mr. 
Lahiri, move the resolution, said that according to those regulations, the Super- 
intendent of Police or the Deputy Commissioner of any areas specified in the 
schedule, might order any person for reasons to be recorded in writing, to leave 
that area within a given time if he was satisfied that the presence of such a 
person not being a native of the area was injuriors to the peace and good 
administration of the area. Mr. Lahiri said that this regulation offended against 
the established pana of British jurisprudence that no man should be detain- 
ed or deported by order of the executive without atrial. Mr. H. Emblem (Europ- 
ean Group) opposed the resolution, pointing out that there were many undesirable 
persons for whom this regulation might be a necessity. Mr. Bardolot pointed 
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out that a committce was shoitly going to sit and that 1t would deal, with this 


and othe: connected mattcis The Premier asked the mover to withdraw his 
resolution. 


LEGISLATIVE OrriceRS SALARIES BILLS 


8th MAY —The Council to-day passed the Assam Munisters’ Salazes Bull 
1938 The Bill was passed by the Assembly also and so the Assam Ministers’ 
Salaries Act 1937 was thus 1epealed ‘The Munisters henceforwaid will get a 
salary of Rs 500 p m and a House allowance of Rs 100 and a Car Allowance 
of Rs 100 onty At the outset Maulavi Md Asaduldin Chowdhury moved an 
amendment by which he wanted to provide a consolidated amount of Rs 700 as 
pay ot the Hon’ble Ministeis deleting the piovision made in the Bull fo. House 
and Cai allowances Some of the Membeis 1aised a point of order that as there 
was no teference of any provision of allowance to Lon’ble Munisteis in the 
Government of India Act the question cannot be 1aised here Hon’ble the Prime 
Minister said that theie mizht not be any tefeiene to that poimt but 
he was sure that there was also no_ disqualifying section to that 
effect ‘The Hon’ble Prestdent ovei-1uled the point of oide: and the amend- 
ment of Maulavi Asaduddin Chowdhuty was subsequently withdiawn 
The Speakei’s and Deputy Speaket’s (Salary and Allowances) Bill 1939 was with- 
diawn by the Hon’ble Piemier when the President pointed out that it cannot be 
intioduced in this House unde: section 82 (C) of the Government of India Act. 


AGRICULIURAL INCOME-TAX BILL 


9th MAY —The Council 1efused to pass by 11 to9 votes the Assam Apiicul- 
tural Income-Tax Bill This Bill will have now to go to a joint session of both 
the Housesif His Exccllency the Governo: allows it ‘lhe:e was a ,ood deal of 
discussion in the House about this Bul Mi H Emblem opposing the intioduc- 
tion of the Bill, sud that the Curopean Group were prepared to suppoit the principle 
of aziicultural in ome tax, but the present Bull fell short of what was neessaly 
for adequate protection of the tax payers The Bull, he said, was based on the Biha 
Bill, but the Biba Bull dealt almost exclusively with the zamindais while in Assam 
9) per cent of taxation would be 1eahsed fiom the tea industiy The most impoi- 
tant defect of the Bill, he sud, related to double taxation He pointed out that 
the dama.e to tea industiy would be damaze to the province Rai Saheb Apurbu 
Kumar Ghose 1e.1etted that instead of reducing expenditure hke an ordinary 
pludent min the Goveinment had been biinging in le,islation fot increase in 
taxation {le pointed out that the Government had not hh done anything to give 
effect to the 1ecommendition of a joint committee of both Houses on 1eticnchment 
and resources Bubu Jattndra Chandra Mattru, Khan Sahib Rukunuddtn Anrmed, 
Muulavt Abdul Hat also spoke a.ainst the Bill while Mi Surish Chandra Day, 
Mi Satyendra Mohan Lahtrt and Mi Sarat Chandra Bhattacherjee suppoited the 
Bill The Hon’ble Premier, §) Gopinath Ba? dolor appealed to the House not to thiow 
out the Bill as 1t was meant not merely to cover defiuit but to do ,zood to the 
nation-building department Mi Fadhruddtn Als Ahmed, Finance Muniste said 
that uf any peifections weie found in the Bill and they did not claim perfection 
fo. it, then this would be made good in the light of experience. ‘Lhe Government 
would give a sympathetic consideiation to any just and prope: amendments that 
may be made by the House in this Bill 


OFFICIAL BILLS PASSED 


12th. MAY —The Council passed to-day the following Bulls as D acter by the 
Assembly duiing its last budzet session ~ (1) The Assam Municipal (\mendment 
Bill, (2) Assam Sales of Motor Spit and Lubiicants Taxation Bill, 1939, (3 
The Assam Sales Tax Bull, 1939, (4) Assam Amusement and een Tax Bull, 1939, 
(5) Assam Moto: Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill, 1939, and (6) Assam Excise 
ill, 1939 There were amendments tabled to different clauses of these Bills but these 
weie not moved except one of Maulayi Abdul Hai in the Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill, The amendment of Mi. Hai was lost without any division. 
THE PROHIBITION BILL 
The House also passed the Assam Prohibition Bill which was introduced by 
the Government in this session of the Counul There were eight amendments 
in the Bill moved by Mi. Sarat Chandra Bhattachartee and six of them were 
accepted by the Government The remainmg two were withdrawn by the mover. 
The amendment of Mi. Bhattacharjee to Clause 35 of the Bull relating to powe1 
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to cancel or suspend licences and permits caused considerable discussion in the 
House. Mr. Bhattacharjee was unwilling to empower the Government to cancel or 
suspend any licence or premit without assigning any reasons as provided in 
Sub-Clause (2) of Clause 35 of the Bill. Mr. ee characterized such 
ower as aibitrary and he was afraid that the powers would be misused. Rai 
hadadur A. K. Ghose and some members supported Mr. Bhattacharjee’s amend- 
ment. The Finance Minister and Mr. Dart Stig Deort opposed the amendment. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Akhay Das, Minister of Excise, opposing it said that such pro- 
vision was necessary. ‘The reasons for cancelling licence could not, he said, be 
assizned for public interest and he requested the mover to withdraw the amend- 
ment. Mr. Bhattacharjee insisted the Hon’ble Minister to state instances he had 
in his mind in which cases of public interest might suffer by stating reasons in 
cancelling licence. The Minister referred cases of smugglers who are very intell- 
igent. e also stated the difficulties of Government to cope with them unless 
there was such a provison as under discussion. Mr. Bhattacharjee withdrew 
his amendment. 
THE Diasor Firina INCIDENT 


13th. MAY:—The hon. Mr. N. C. Bardolot, in the course of a statement in 
the Council to-day, referring to the enquiry that has just been concluded into the 
Diyboi firing, said: “The point has been as to whether that inquiry has been 
judicial or mavisterial under the Police Manual. Three complaints were lodged 
etore the Mayistrate at Digboi. The point that has arisen is whether this is a 
judicial inquiry. If it be a judicial ang UIEy, then the Government would be in a 
position to say something on the judgment but, if on the other hand, it is actually 
an inquiry under the Police Manual, then the Government will be in a position to 
publish the whole thing before the public. The opinion of the Legal Remembran- 
cer will have to be obtained on this important point and as soon as this is done, 
we will either publish the whole report if it be Mavyisterial or extracts of the 
judgment in case the inquiry is held to be a judicial one. We do not know if 
publication of the result of that inquiry may not be contempt of court under 
certain circumstances. Therefore my statement must be taken with that reser- 
vation.” Replying to a query by Mr. Satyendra Mohon Lahtrt whether the Govern- 
ment would consider the desirability of appointing a special tribunal if it was not 
a judicial inquiry, the Premicr said that the matter was under consideration. The 


House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 


Special Session—Lahore—9th to 24th. January 1939 
AGRICULTURAL PropucE MarKet Biz 


The special session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly which met at Lahore 
on the 9th. January 1939 to dispose of the Punjab Agricultural Produce Market Bill was 
maiked by uproarious scenes. Only one amendment by the Parliamentary Secretary 
was taken up and discussion had not concluded when the Premier moved that 
the House should hereafter meet at 12-30 p.m. instead of at 2p. m. as hitherto. 
Opposition benches considered that the motion was inadmissible and then there 
was a hot exchange of remarks between the Treasury and Opposition benches. 


ALLEGATIONS AGAINST THE POLICE 


Serious allegations against eae Officials of the Jullundur district, includin 
the arresting of three respectable persons at night, keeping them in the judici 

lock-up, denying them facilities for using their own bedding and taking them in 
handcuffs through the street from the judicial eckup to the court, were made by 
members of the Opposition during the debate on Lala Duntchand’s motion for 
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adjournment. After the motion had been discussed foran hour and a half, it was 
withdrawn onan assurance by the Premier that he had already instituted an enq- 
uiry into the allegations and that he would take proper action against the police 
Officers concerned if the allegations were proved tobe true. The Opposition member. 
including Dr. Gopt Chand Bhargava, Lala Dunt Chand, Sardar Sumpuran Singh 
and Mian Abdul Hafiz, who ipciunaae in the debate, sharacterived: the present 
Government as worse than the old bureaucratic Government and held that the police 
were ruling in the Punjab. The Premier, the hon. Szr Stkander Hyat Khan, reply- 
ne said that on his return to Lahore, the allezations had been brought to his notice 
and he had at once ordered an enquiry. He had concluded that there was some 
truth in the allegations and had asked for further detail on receipt of which he 
would take proper action against the officers concerned. The House then 
adjourned. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE MARKET BILL (CONTD.) 


10th. JANUARY :—The House proceeded to-day to a discussion of the remaining 
clauses of the Marketing Bill. Resuming discussion on an official amendment, moved by 
Chaudhuri T1ka Ram, to empower gazetted officers to cancel or svsjend a licence 
for breach of its conditions, Mir Magbool Mahmood, J’ailiamentary Sevietary, 
emphasised that “the object of the Government was to secuie fair-)lay for small 
rowers as well as businessmen, The amendment was cariied by 79 votes to 

Another official amendment was moved, by Chaudhurt Itka Rum, aiming 
at a reduction of the maximum period of susjension or the cancellation of a 
licence for a period of from one year to five months for the first breach and of 
nine months for the second. The amendment was carried. 


ALLEGATIONS OF PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


Allegations that the Punjab Government were according preferential treatment 
to their members in order to secure their position were made by the Opy osition 
Party in the course of the debate on the adjou:rment motion of Lala Deshbandhu 
Gupta, who moving the motion, referred to a letter wiitten by the Cliet Engineer to 
a subordinate, ordering additional supply of water to the land belonging to Nawab 
Ahmad Yar Khan Daulatana, Chief Darliamentary &ecretary of the Punjab 
Government. He wanted to know why pveterential ticatment was accorded 
to Daulatana land at the cost of the poor zamindars. The hon. Sir Sunder Singh 
Majithia, Minister for Revenue, rej lying to the debate, said that the distiibutory 
ee to the Daulatana family before the Government purchascd it. When the 
distributory was owned by the Daulatana family, thep used to pet 67 y;er cent of 
the supply of water and the remaining 33 rer cent was given to the otker zamin- 
dais. After the Government had purchased the aes the supply to the 
Daulatana land had been reduced by 20 per cent and the supply to other zamindars 
had been increased. Concluding, the Minister refuted the allegations made by a 
member of the Opposition Party that the Chief Engineer had yiven this preterential 
treatment to Daulatana land in order to get an extension of service. ‘ihe motion 
was rejected by 68 votes to 26. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE MARKET BILL (con'rp.) 


12th. JANUARY : ~The entire opposition party totalling over 35 staged a walk- 
out as a protest against the closure motion moved by a member of the Ministerial 
party when an adjournment motion was under discussion. Shouts and counter 
shouts of ‘order’ ‘order’ ‘shame’ ‘shame’, etc. were raised f10m both sections of the 
house. The remaining amendments to clause six having been disposed of, the House 
adopted without much discussion clause seven and proceeded with clause 8 
which was the most contentions clause, no less than 131 amendments having 
been given notice of. 


The House then took up an adjournment motion of Sardar Sohan Singh 
Josh to discuss the posting of a police reporter and some constables in the 
Central Kisan School organised by the Agrarian Reform Institute at Lahore 
between December 21 and 30. Ths mover pointed out that the institute was a 
private school and not a public meeting and hence the entry of the police was a 
violation of fundamental rights of the peuple. The Premser, replying to the debate, 
said that he had read reports that the object of the school was to mislead agriculturists 
by expounding perverted economic theories and he wanted to verity this statement. 

hen closure was moved, Diwan Chamanial and other members of the opposition 
protested that they had not spoken on the motion and left the hall in a body raising 
cries of ‘shame sbame’. Closure was applied thereafter and the house adjourned. 
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13th. JANUARY :—A good progress was made with the Markets Bill when four 
clauses were passed without much discussion. The special feature of io-day’s dis- 
cussion on the Bill, which otherwise was quite dull, was a series of divisions. After 
the consideration of clause 8 had been post: “ned, the House took up clause nine. 
As many as 23 amendments to this clause figured on the agenda paper. Lxcept a 
minor amendment of Sardar Kartar Stngh which sought to exempt brokers, weigh- 
men, measurers, surveyors and warehouse-men from the fee of license, the amend- 
ment was rejected by 57 votes to 37. Another attempt to excmpt them from payment 
of license fee was made by the Opposition when they opposed subclause two of clause 
nine. The subclause when put to vote was carried by 61 votes to 34. Chowdhurt 
Krishna Gopal Dutt then moved an amendment which sought to cxempt weighman, 
measurer, surveyor or warehouseman from taking license. The Hon'ble Choudhurs 
Sir Chhotturam, Minister for Development, opposing the amendment said that if 
those persons were found guilty of any offence they were liable to punishment. The 
provision of license for them was therefore necessary. The amendment when put to 
vote was lost by 56 votes to 32. Clause nine was then passed. On the motion of 
the Munister ee Develo} ment discussion on clause ten which related to 
the period of term of office of the members of Marketing Committee was also post- 
poned. The House then proceeded to discuss clause eleven which related to the 
removal of a member of Marketing Committee. Chowdhury Krishna Gopal Dutt 
moved an amendment which sought to provide a right of appeal to the High Court 
apainst the order of the Government for the removal Of a member. The Hon’ble 
Chowdhury Str Chhotturam, opposing the amendment, said that the provision of 
removal of members even existed in the Municipal Acts. The amendment, when put 
to vote, was rejected by 67 votes to 27 votes. Clauses eleven, twelve and thirteen 
were passed without discussion. Clauses fourteen to eighteen were passed with little 
discussion duiing the last hours’ of sitting and the House took up consideration of 
clause 19. Two more divisions were challenged by the Opposition during the debate. 
There was some discussion on the fees to be charged by the Market Committees. 
Opposition amendments sought to fix the fees to a nominal figure. Dewan Chamanial 
supporting said that the Government which claimed to be a “Kisan Government” should 
not add to the burden on the grower by imposing these fees. The cost of the scheme 
should be borne by the richer zemindars who could pay and not by the poor culti- 
vator. He had not concluded when the House adjourned till Monday. 


16th. JANUARY :—The Assembly had to be suspended twice to-day—once for 
half-an-hour and again for one hour—by Sardar Jasaundha Singh, the Deputy 
Speaker, following prolonged uproar over the Chief Ministcr’s statement on the 
itorial comments of the “Daily Protap” over last Thursday’s; biceze between 
Dewan Chamanlal and the Deputy Speaker, which led to a walkout by the mem- 
bers of the Opposition. The Deputy Speaker, who presided, concurred with the 
Premier that the comments had passed the limits of fair criticism and if the editor 
of the paper did not apologise within the course of theday, the representative of 
the paper would be excluded from the press gallery. The Opposition protested 
against this ruling and Dewan Chamanlal suggested the appointment of a 
Committee of Privileges to go into the matter before taking any action against the 
paper. On the refusal of the Deputy Speaker to consider the suggestion there 
were uproarious scenes in the House. He was asked under what Rules he 
had been reading out froma written statement prepared in private consultation 
with the Premier. The Deputy Speaker refused to allow any discussion on his 
ruling and the House became uncontrollable, as a result of which the House 
had to be suspended for half an hour from 2-5 p.m. On _ resumption, the Deput 
Speaker said that before suspension he had ordered Pt. Muntlal Kalia ( Congress } 
to withdraw from the House for the day. The order was objected to by the 
Opposition, who pointed out that he could not do so under the rules, as it 
was then a fresh sitting of the House. The Deputy Speaker insisted and ordered 
the Watch and Ward officer to show Mr. Kalia the way out. This was the 
signal for further uproar and the Deputy Speaker named another Congress 
member, Mr. Chowdhury Kartar Singh, to withdraw from the House. Ultimately, 
the House was again suspended, this time for one hour. On reassembling, the 
two members were found to have withdrawn under protest. 


After some discussion, Sardar Santokh Singh's amendment to drop Clause 
20 of the Marketing Bill was adopted without discussion and the House was 
considering amendments to Clause 2] when the clock struck 6-30 p,m. and an 
adjournment motion was taken up. 
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Pandit Shriram Sharma, moving an adjournment motion to discuss the refusal 
of the local authorities to take necessary steps to prevent interference in_a peace- 
ful public meeting, held at Asandha in the district of Rohtak on December 
29. trom a band of organised hooligans, intent upon creating a breach of the 
public peace, said that civil liberties were in danver in the Province, This state 
of affairs should not happen under a Government which claimed to be demo- 
cratic. ‘he Premier, the hon Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, replying to the debate, read 
a report he had obtained about the incident, which showed that 0.2 of the people 
of the village were in favour of holding the meeting as ayainst the rest, who 
were opposed. They had, therefore, decided not to permit the meeting to be held. 
The police were present by request to maintain order and maintained an attitude 
of neutrality. The motion was pressed to a division and was declared lost by 58 
votes to 29. The Louse then adjourned. 


17th. to 19th. JANUARY :—Considerable progress was made with the Marketing 
Bill to-day. Clauses 21 to 24 were adopted and Clause 25 taken up. All 
the 13 amendments to Clause 22, relating to the restriction of trade allow- 
ance. were rejected and the Clause adopted by 73 votes to 28. Rat 
Bahadur Mukanilal Purt moved an amendment to Clause 23, seeking to 
raise the period of limitation to institute suits ayainst any Mark2tting Committee 
from six months to one year. It was rejected by 69 votes to 37. Clause 24 was 
adopted without discussion When the House t6ok up Clause 23, relating to the 
supersession of Marketing Committees, to which 53 amendments had been tabled, 
Diwan Chamanlal moved an amendment, seeking to appoint a board, consisting 
of one representative of growers and one of licensees and with an independent 
chairman, to consider the objections to and explanations from Marketing Commi- 
ttees before they were superseded. He was supported by Rai Bahadur Vukandlal 
Purt, Lala Sitaram and Lala Duntchand. Dewan Chamanlal contended that the 
Unionists had committed a fraud on the electorate as they had not told them at 
the time of the elections that they would undertake such leyislation. The hon. 
Str Chhotu Ram, Minister for Development, replying, stressed that in their election 
manifesto, the Unionist Party had given an undertaking that they would 
promote legislation to protect the growers and reform the markets. The 
amendment was rejected by 66 votes to 27. Next day, the 1%th. January, 
the Llouse took up consideration of amendments to Clause 23. The Clause, which 
related to suppression of a Market Committee, was adopted by the Assembly without 
muh discussion. An official amendment, moved by Mr. C. H. Ttkaram, providing 
a fine of Rs. 50 for contravention of Section 9 and Rs. 100 for contravention ot 
Section 22, was opposed by Congress members and the Independent Party. The 
ameniiment was adopted by 70 votes to 33. Dtwan Chamanlal opposed the adoption 
of Clause 26 on the ground of its extensive character and that double vote was 
provided for a simple offence. The Clause was adopted by 73 votes to 31. Consi- 
deration of Clause 27 having been postponed, the remaining clauses of the Bill, 
including a new clause, were adopted in quick succession without much discussion. 
The House then took up Clause 8 which along with clause 10 and 17 were now the 
only ones still ccimained to be considered. Moving a number of amendments to Se- 
ction 13 of Clause 8, Congress members sought to reduce the members of nomi- 
nated (rovernment officers on the Market Committees from 2 to 1. They urged 
that even this pave the Government a majority of 11 in a committee of sixteen. 
The Premter pointed out that the section provided that “not more than two mem- 
bers may be appointed” and whenever two members were not necessary only one 
would be appointed. In the case of bigger markets like Amritsar, however it would 
be necessary to have two Government officers on the committee. Hence this provi- 
sion. Discussion had nc concluded wuen the House adjourned, 


ApJ. Morion ON RaTIO QUESTION 


20th. JANUARY :—Lala Deshbandhu Gupta’s fresh motion of adjournment ar 
ding the views expressed by the Punjab Government on the ratio question led to 
great excitement and uproar to-day. Stressing the ir a of the acceptance 
of the motion. the mover said that he was surprised at the Finance Minister’s state- 
ment that the matter was not urgent enough, He held that if the sixteen pence 
ratio agitation succeeded the Punjab would derive the maximum benefit, being an 
ariculturist country, and the njab Government should take a lead in this 
matter. Dewan Chamanial submitted that what the House asked to discuss was 
not the exchange ratio question, but the Punjab Governmen’t reply Mee on the 
floor of the House, and should be no confusion of the issue, At thin stage 
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a great uproar was created in the House as Mian Nurulla, who had recently 
resizned from the Unionist Party, wanted to speak and the Chair did not allow 
him and disallowed the motion, stating that the matter did not fall within the 
administrative responsibility of the Punjab Government. Mr. Nurulla said that he 
never expected such ruling from the Deputy Speaker who himself was an agricul- 
tunist, and walked out The Hon. Premter amidst uproar drew the attention of the 
Chair to the “undignified” remark from Mr. Nurullah which cast reflection on the 
Chair and stated that Mr. Nurullah had been expelled from the Unionist Party 
last night. Opposition leaders, including Mr. Gopichand, Dr. Narang and others pro- 
tested. At this stage Mr. Nurullah returned and wanted to make a personal ex- 
lanation. He said that it was nota fact that he was expelled from the Unionist 
arty. He had resigned long ago and had submitted two more resignations. 


AGRICULTURAL Propuce MARKET BIuL (CONTD.) 


20th. to 24th. JANUARY :—The House then resumed discussion on the 
remaining amendments to Clause 8 of the Marketing Bill and rejected by 
80 votes to 26 an amendment to reduce the strength of nominated members 
from two to one. Mr Krishna Gopal Dutt moved that the nominated 
members should not have the right to vote in the committee. This was 
rejected without a division. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh moved the 
deletion of the whole subclause providing for nomination. Opposition speakers conten- 
ded that the Government, by this provision, wanted to control the constituencies 
and use the Ma:ket Committees as a political weapon. The amendment was rejec- 
ted by 70 votes to 33, Dr. Gopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that of the 
remaining membeis three-fifths will be 1epresentatives of growers, elected by the 
growers, and two-fifths of licence-holders, elected by licence-holders. He opposed 
the method of indirect election which would result from the panel system propo- 
sed in the Clause. Mr. Kvtshna Gopal Dutt wanted a representative of the consu- 
mers to be included on the Committee. He made a plea for the Market Commi- 
ttees being fiee fiom official influence. Indirect elections, he contended, instead of 
affording a tiaining in democracy, would put back the hands of the clock. Dis- 
cussion had not concluded, when the House adjourned till Monday the 23rd. January, 
when consideration of amendments to Clause 8 was continued. Three amendments 
were taken up tozether, viz, one by the Government, providing that in the Mar- 
ket Committee, apart fiom two nominated members, the proportion of growers 
and livence-holdeis should be in the ratio of two and one, the representatives 
to be nominated out of a panel; the second by Dr. Goptchand Bhargava to the 
effect that three-fifths should represent groweis and two-fifths licence-holders, to 
be chosen by election; and the third by Dr. Gokulchand Narang to the effect 
that moie than one-half shall represent growers. Opposition speakers criticised 
both the ratio and the method of election proposed by the Government amend- 
ment. They emphasised the need for the composition of the Market Committee of 
being fair and equitable. The zamindars, they feared, would be saddled with an 
additional burden and would hardly benefit from the measure. The Leader of 
the House, replying to the debate, refuted the charge that the Market Committee 
could be used to suppress the Congress. The system of indirect election he had 
proposed was the best under the circumstances. Dr, Bhargava’s amendment was 
adopted without a division. The remaining amendments to Clause 8 having been 
disposed of, the Louse adopted the entire Clause as also the remaining Clauses 10 
and 27 without much discussion, The second reading of the Marketing Bill was gone 
through and on the next day, the 24th. January, the third reading was taken up and the 
Bill was adopted. During the third reading, Opposition criticism centred on the com- 
position of Market Committees and the implications of the Bill. The Leader 
of the House, in an able defence of the Bill, replied to the various arguments 
put forward and the third reading was passed without a division. 


ASSEMBLY OFFICES (SERGEANT-AT-ARMS) BILL 


Good humour marked the proceedings when the Prime Minister introduced 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly Offices Bill prgneme for the appointment of a 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The Premier moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of ten members with instructions to submit its report 
by February 27, 1939, when the Budget session of the Assembly will 
begin. Preliminary objections to the ill were overruled by the Speaker. 
Diwan Chamanlal, moving for circulation of the Bill, to elicit public opi- 
nion, pointed out that there was no precedence for this measure in any Province 
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in the whole of India and as there was no urgency about the matter, he sugges- 

that the public should have their say on a question of such great conati- 
tutional importance. Mr. Magbul Mahmud, opposing the motion for circulation, 
appealed to the Louse to uphold the dignity of the Chair and to strengthen the 
hands of the Government by supporting the measure. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, 
while asserting that he yielded to none in his desire for upholding the dignity of 
the Chair, said that if he had reason to feel that the orders conveyed to him by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms were unreasonable, he would feel justified in resisting even a 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The Premier pointed out tha’ no-where else in India had 
situations arisen such as necessitated the office of a Sergeant-at-Arms and appealed 
to the House to demonstiate that they were capable of running a democratic 
institution and leave a legacy of honour and integiity. 


The motion for circulation was lost by 45 votes to 42 and the Premie1’s motion 
was adopted without a division, The House thereafter adjourned till the 27th. February. 


Budget Session—Lahore—27th. February to 24th. April 1939 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT For 1939—40 


The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 27th. February, when 
the Budget for 1939—40 was presented by Mr. Manohar Lal, Finance Minister. 
Duty on motor spirits and lubticants, which is expected to bring in an additional 
revenue of Rs 64 lakhs was the main feature of the taxation proposals included in 
the budget. This, the Finance Minister said, was a measure to secure permanent 
addition to the revenues of the Province. He announced further that Government 
had in contemplation a number of other additional sources of revenue but they 
were still at the stage of examinations. The main principles in regard to them that 
would have to be borne in view would be to secure as far as possible equity and 
equality in the burden of taxation. There was an increase in the Provincial 
excise asa result of enhancement in the issued prices of excise opium and 
the levy of a transport fee on charas. The Minister referred to an income of Rs, 
1.42 lakhs during 1938-39 by careful short-period investments of all available money 
not required for the immediate needs of the province. The following are the salient 
budget figures at a glance :—Total estimated revenuc_ receipts for 1939-40—Rs. 11,67 
lakhs. Total estimated expenditure for 1939-40—Rs. 11,96 lakhs. Deficit—Rs. 29 
lakhs. This deficit, explained the Minister, was entirely due to the famine which 
dominated the finances of the year as in the previous year. ‘The total effect of 
famine in 1939-40 is Rs. 55 lakhs—Rs. 38,85 lakhs in direct expenditure and Rs. 
16 lakhs in reduced revenue—as against a budgeted deficit of Rs. 29 lakhs; but for 
the famine there would have been no deficit at all, and under normal conditions a 
surplus of Re. 26 lakhs may have been a alee Even as it is, the extraordinary 
receipts during the year were estimated at Rs. 35 lakhs with no corresponding 
expenditure and therefore, the real effect of the year’s working was not in any 
minus direction. Taking the normal revenue receipts, and the extraordinary receipts 
technically so-called. together, there would on_ the present estimates be actually a 
surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. The tax proposed to be levied in the next year on the retail 
sales of motor spirit is at the rate of Re. 0-1-3 per gallon and Re. 0-2-6 per gallon 
on lubricants used for motor vehicles. During the current year, excise duty on 
spirit contents of toilet preparations and perfumery and on medicinal prepararions, 
which might be used for other than medicinal purposes, was raised from Ks. 5 to 
Rs. 17-8 per L. P. gallon. With effect from the Ist April, it has been decided to 
increase the rate of duty or fee on certain liquors and intoxicating drugs as follows :— 
Special spiced spirit from Rs. 6-14 to Rs. 7-8 and Rs. 8-2 respectively per L. P. 
gallon, issue price of excise opium Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 per seer, transport fee on 
charas’ at Re. 20 per seer and fee on denatured spirit from Re. 0-12-0 to Re, 1 

r imperial gallon. The explanatory memorandum to the aon We points out how, 
if the extraordinary receipts are taken into consideration, the deficit of Rs. 27 lakhs 
in 1988-39 is reduced to Rs. 6 lakhs, and of Rs. 29 lakhs in 1939-40 is converted 
into a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. It is further pointed out that the extraordina 
receipts figure in the Revenue Account, but a principle bas been established wi 
the concurrence of the legislature, that they should be devoted to the avoidance of 
debt by using them to meet capital expenditure and loans and advances by Govern- 
ment. 7 they are used in any emergency to come to the rescue of an adverse revenue 

34 
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account, this docs not violate the principle of sound finance, for it is in effect a 
borrowing from one’s own capital to meet ordinary revenue expenses instead of 
borrowing from an outside source. 


Motor Spirits SALES TAXATION BILL 


The Punjab Motor Spirits and Lubricants (Taxation of Sales) Bill which was 
introduced by the Finance Minister was referred to a select committee after an hour's 
heated debate. The motion of Dewan Chamanlal ( Congress ) for circulation of 
the Bill for eliciting public opinion by October 1 was rejected by 78 votes to 
37. The circulation motion was supported among others by Dr. Gaoapichand 
Bhargava, Rai Bahadur Mukandlal Puri, Lala Bhagat Ram and Sardar Kapur 
Singh. They contended that the poorer classes in the Punjab preferred to travel 
by motor buses and the ultimate burden of this taxation would be shifted to 
their shoulders. The object of the circulation motion was that those who were 
directly concerned with the measure should be consulted. Syed Amjad Alt, 
opposing, said that on a fiscal measure like this, the Government should not be 
asked to ascertain public opinion. The Honse then adjourned till March 13. 


GENERAL DIscussION OF BUDGET 


13th. to 16th. MARCH :—General discussion of the Budget commenced on the 
13th. March. Next day, the Jith March, Choudhury Mahomed Hussain made 
a strong plea for beparation of the judiciary from the executive. Mr. Hussain 
complained of corruption in Government Departments, particularly the Police, and 
criticised the Government for being as bureaucratic as pre-Reform Governments. 
Begum Shah Nawaz, Parliamentary Secretary, sought to answer the various 
criticisms levelled against the Government by the previous Opposition speakers, 
particularly Choudhury Krishna Gopal Dutt. With an income less than those 
provinces with which the Punjab had been compared, she felt that the Punjab 
Government deserved to be congratulated for spending as much as Rs. 3,44,00, 
000 on beneficent departments. Begum Shah Nawaz was confident that the 
Punjab finances were safe in the hands of a noted economist like Mr. Manoharlal 
and hislucid and sound budget had elicited the commendation of a Congress 
member like Mr. Krishan Gopal Dutt. She did not agree with Mian Nurullah 
that the expenditure could be 1educzd from Rs. 12 to 10 crores, unless some 
department was scrapped, which was out of the question. The Government, 
she said, would give due consideration to the recommendations, Next day, the 16th. 
March, Sir K. Roberts stressed that though pen had been made for the famine- 
stricken area, the bulk of the agriculturists got no relief. He urged the 
Ciovernment to press for a five-year period of protection to wheat-growers. 
Mian Abdul Haye, Minister for Education, cited figures to show that primary 
school teachers in the Punjab were better paid than elsewhere and also the 
ercentage of trained teachers was larger in the Punjab than in other provinces, 
he hon. Mr. Manoharlal, Finance Minister, winding up the discussion, replied 
to the criticisms levelled by the members. He maintained that immediately after 
taking up office, the Government took steps to reduce the scales of pay. There 
was Fttle scope for further retrenchment. He referred to the Hissar famine and 
said that the Government had not only met the immediate needs but had provided 
a huge sum for natural calamities in the next year’s budget. The only tax the 
Punjab Government had proposed was the petrol tax which had been levied in 
other provinces also. The Finance Minister was lustily cheered when he declared, 
“It is in view of this that our credit in the loan market stand high.” Among 
others who participated in the discussion were Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader 
of the Opposition party, Sir Chotturam, Minister for Development and Mrs. 
Dunichand. The House at this stage adjourned. 


VorTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 


17th, to 80th. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
on the 17th. March and on the next day, the 18th. March, the policy of the Govern- 
ment in respect of the economic and social condition of the scheduled castes in the 
province formed the subject of a lively debate when a demand for grant in 
1espect of ‘Ministers’ salaries” was moved. The mover of the “cut”, Lala Naranamdas, 
and other members of the Opposition criticised the Government for having done 
nothing for the amelioration of Harijans as compared with the work done in the 
Congress provinces. Sardar Gopal Singh, Parliamentary Secretary, while expressing 
sympathy with their legitimate grievances, referred to the Government’s achievement in 
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abolishing “begar” (forced labour) and in providing facilities to Harijans as reperus 
Government employment. ‘The cut motion was rejected by 69 votes to 32. A 
spirited speech was made by Diwan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Congress 
pposition Party, when he moved a token cut to censure the general policy of 
the Government. Diwan Chamanlal_ strongly criticised the Government for 
taking no steps for the uplift of the Harijans and for the improvement of the econo- 
mic conditions of the province. He had not concluded when the House adjourned 
till Monday, the 20th. March, when he, continuing his speech, returned to the 
attack on the Government over his cut motion under the head “(General Adminis- 
tration.” He referred specially to the failure of the Government to reduce land 
revenue and water rates and for their continuing to draw “tat salaries.” The 
hon. Sir. Chhoturam, replying to the debate, dwelt at length on the achievements 
of the Ministry, particularly as regards the launching of vaiious projects, the 
passing of agiarian legislation and the promotion of industrial development. 
he hon. Sir. Stkaniar Hyat Khan, Piemier, winding up the debate, answered 
the charges made by Diwan Chamanlal and apjealed for cooperation from all 
sections of the House in view of the difficult times ahead. The cut motion was 
lost by 36 votes to 101 and the demand for Rs. 93,03,400 in respect of “Gene- 
ral Administration” was granted. Next day, the 2ist. March, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Manoharlal moved the demand for grant of Rs. 2888300 under the heak “Jails 
and Convict Settlements.” Mr, Santram Seth moved a cut to raise the question 
of general policy of Government underlying the jail administration. The mover 
and other Congress speakers alleged that corruption and ill-treatment prevailed in 
ge and urged that the quality of food and clothing supplied to prisoners should 
improved. Speakers from the Treasury Benches, refuting these charges, drew 
attention to the brighter features of the jail administration. Discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till the next day, the 22nd. Mareh, when the 
cut was put to vote, was rejected by 90 votes to 33 and the whole demand was passed. 
The Minister, refuting the several cbarges made by the speakers, pointed out that he 
had paid several surprise visits to jails and found the food supplied was 
quite good. It could be further testified by the fact that 77 per cent of the 
prisoners, when released, were in good health. The Government were also liberal 
in the matter of infirm and sick prisoners. Among other amenities provided were 
the supply of news-papers (English, Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi), installation of 
radio sets in jails and provision of facilities for physical exercise in jails. Durin 
the fifteen or sixteen months of its regime, the Punjab Government had releas 
a considerable number of political prisoners and Babar Akali prisoneis. As _re- 
gards I. M.S. officers in the Jail Department, the Minister expressed his inability 
to make any abrupt change in this respect as they were still under the Secre- 
tary of State. He, however, assured the House that ultimately there would be 
no I. M. S&S. officers in the Jail Department. Next day, the 28rd. Mareh, 
the hon. Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Finance, moved that a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 48,16,500 be granted to the Governor to defray the charges that will come up 
for payment during the year ending March 31, 1940, in respect of the Medical 
Department. A cut motion moved by Lala Duntchand was withdrawn as the discus- 
sion assumed a communal turn. Supporting another ‘cut’ moved by Chaudhri 
Muhammad Hasan, Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Dutt and 
other Opposition speakers expressed themselves disappointed with the achievements of 
the Government during their two years’ regime. They suggested the introduction of 
indigenous systems of medicine such as Unani, Ayurvedic and Homoeopathic in rural 
areas, so as to afford greater relief to the sick and the suffering. They urged that 
firm action should be taken to ensure that false medical certificates were not issued 
by medical officers. Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Dutt held that the Medical Derart- 
ment in the Punjab was starving as the money earmarked for it was not being pro- 
perly utilised. Begum Shah Nawaz, in a spirited reply which was lustily cheered, 
refuted the suggestion that the funds of the Department were not being spent pro- 
rly. She dwelt at length on the various reforms in the Department introduced 
y the Ministry and referred in particular to three features in which the 
Punjab led the rest of India, namely the scheme of education which was an 
emerovere on the Wardha scheme, the large percentage of trained dats 
and nurses employed and the system of rural uplift in_ operation. 
Next day, the 24th, Mareh, tumultuous scenes marked the concluding part of 
the debate on the Congress cut which was designed to criticise the policy under- 
lying the expenditure on the Medical Department, while the Minister for Educa- 
tion, who was also in charge of the Public Health, was replying to the debate 
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on the cut motion. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition, interrup- 
ting him asked a question. The Minister, who was concluding his speech, shouted 
at the top of his voice saying that he was not going to be interrupted. Objection 
was taken by the Opposition members to the tone in which the Minister addressed 
the Leader of the Opposition arty. This was followed by shouts of “Shut up, 
Shut up.” Confusion prevailed for a little while and the Speaker had to call 
members to order several times. The Education Mintster rose amidst unroarious 
scenes and expressed his regret. This was followed by a demand from the 
Ministerial benches that the members of the Opposition benches should withdraw 
the words “Shut up” used against the Minister. The cut motion, when put to 
vote, was rejected by 71 votes to 36 and the whole demand for Rs. 4816,500 
under the head “Medical” was passed and the House adjourned till Monday, the 
the 27th. March when a note of warning that the Government would be face to 
face with a crisis if drastic steps were not taken to improve the lot of zamindars 
of the province was uttered by Sardar Hart Singh sg a token ‘‘cut” in the 
demand under “Agriculture”. Sardar Sahib Sardar Ujjal Singh, opposing the 
‘cut”, dealt at length with the great strides taken by the Ministry so far to improve 
the agricultural conditions in the province. They were spending Rs. 92 lakhs 
more than during the last two years on agriculture. Supplies of improved seed 
to the cultivator had resulted not only in increase in yield, but in fetching better 
rices. For instance, cultivators had obtained Rs. 1,06,00,000 extra under wheat, 
s. 1,55,00,000 under cotton and an equal amount under sugar. He expressed the 
inability of the Government to push the prices up, while the question of ratio 
was the concern of the Central Government. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh 
Singh, leader of the Independent Party, supported the “cut” and had not 
concluded his speech when the House adjourned till the 29th. March, when a 
demand for a 25 per cent reduction in water rates, which was made b 
the Opposition Party through a cut motion on the Government deman 
under the head “Land Revenue”, was rejected by 79 votes to 53. The 
division list showed that four members of the Ministerial Party voted 
with the Opposition, while over a dozen members of the Ministerial Party remained 
neutral. Man Nurullah, one of the seceders from the Unionist Party, moving 
three cuts together reminded the Ministerial Party of their pledges given to voters 
at the time of election and urged them to redeem them by making a reduction 
in land revenue and water rates. He dwelt at length on the sliding scale system 
of land revenue which, he said, instead of giving any relief to per peasants, had 
raised the burden of taxation. Making a vigorous defence of the Government’s 
policy regarding land revenue, the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, explained 
at length the working of the new system and held that it had been introduced 
in the interests of the zaminders. The Government wanted to raise the standards 
of the zamindars by see their incomes. The Premier concluded with a fervent 
appeal to the members of the Opposition to rise above the party spirit and join 
hands with the Government in the interests of the poor peasants of the 
province. Next day, the 80th. March, the guillotine was applied after which the 
rest of the demands, numbering 31, were pas-:ed. The Opposition claimed 
division on the demands in respect of Police and Excise but both demands 
were passed by 91 votes to34 and 89 to 42 respectively. Eailier, the cut motion 
of Mtan Nurullah which sought to reduce land revenue by 10 per cent was rejected 
by 74 votes to 43. The House then proceeded to discuss the cut motion of Sardar 
Muhammad Hussatn, another seceder from the Ministerial Party, which protested 
against the high rate of assessment of land revenue in Lahore district and urged 
its reduction. After three hours’ debate, in which Sir Gokulchand Narang and 
Sardar Sampuran Singh, members of the Opposition, participated, the cut motion 
was lost by 86 votes to46. The hon. Choudhury Chotturam, Minister for Develop- 
ment, replying to the debate, contended that the Government, by passing the agrarian 
legislation, had relieved the poor peasants from the clutches of money-lenders, 
The Minister refuted the charge levelled by the Opposition that the Premier had 
refused to mect the deputation of the Kisans of ore district who had come to 
Lahore to complain against the high rate of assessment of land revenue, and said 
that the Premier was prepared to meet those who had some grievances and not others. 


ASSAULT ON A MEMBER 


28th. MARCH :—~An allegation that Mian Iftikarud-Din, Secretary of the 
Assembly Congress Party, was assaulted by a police officer when he objected to the 
arrest by the officer of some persons in connection with Kisan Satyagraha was made 
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towards theend of the sitting to-day. The Leader of the Opposition. Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargava, rising on a point of order, asked the Premier whether he had instructed 
the police to beat a member of the House who had visited the scene of the 
Kisan Satyagraha. The Premter repudiated the allegation in reply to which 
Mian Ifttker-ud-Din, rising on a point of  privi ege, said at if this 
was the sort of truth uttered by the Premier, then he had not much respect 
for him. Continuing, Mian Iftiker-ud-Din explained that aa he went to the 
scene of the Kisan Satyagraha. He noticed a police officer picking some fersons 
from the crowd and putting them under arrest. When he (the ar Jobjected, 
the officer insulted him by Pega age to “shut up”, The officer, he further alleged, 
gave him two or three blows. The Speaker, giving his ruling, held that the matter 
concerned a private and personal affair of a member and there was no breach of 
the privilege of the House. He added that if any authority was produced under 
which he could entertain the privilege motion then he would be prepared to take 
it up. 
Moror Sergits SALES TAXATION BILL (CONTD.) 


8ist. MARCH :—The House took up to-day the Motor Spirits Bill and after rejec- 
tion of a dilatory motion to elicit public opinion on it, discussed it clause by clause and 
adopted it on substantially the same form as it emerged from the Select Committee. 
An important amendment, which the Opposition pressed to a division, sought to 
reduce the proposed tax on motor spirit from one anna three pies to one anna, but 
the amendment was rejected by 83 votes to 34. The House then adjourned till Monday. 


INSOLVENCY & ENTERTAINMENTS Duty BILL 


8rd. APRIL :—The House passed two official Bills to-day, namely the Provincial 
Insolvency (Punjab Amendment) Bill and the Punjab Entertainments Duty (Amend- 
ment) Bill without much discussion. The first was designed to remove certain defects in 
the old Act, while the second secured unifo:mity and obviated the necessity for 
frequently amending the Act, whenever alterations in rates have to be made A 
motion for circulation in respect of the second Bill was lost without a division. 

The hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan, Minister for P. W. D. next introduced the 
Village Panchayats Bill, which sought to extend the powers and duties of panchayats 
in the province. He moved that the Bill be referred toa Select Committee. Sardar 
Hart Singh (Congress) moved for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 
Opposing the circulation motion, Major Khizar Hyat Khan said that the Bill sought 
to revive the old villazye panchayat system which was in force betore the British 
Raj. _The motion was discussed for about two hours and eventually was rejected by 


the House by 92 votes to 37. The original motion of the Minister for referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee was carried. 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS BILL (CONTD.) 


The Premier, Sir Stkandar Hyat Khan, next moved that the Assembly (Offices 
Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into conside.ation. The Bil 
sought to provide for the appointment of a sergeant-at-arms to attend on the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, for the appointment of deputies and subordinates and for 
other matters. A constitutional point, raised by Pandit Muntlal Kala (Congress), 
that under the Government of India Act, the House had no power to pass such 
legislation, was ruled out by the Speaker. Sardar Hart Stngh moved for ciicula- 
tion of the Bill and observed that no legislature in the world had passed such a 
bill. The Biitish Parliament, which was considered to be the Mother of Parliaments, 
did not pass such legislation in spite of the fact that the members some 
time exchanged blows on the floor of the House. Sardar Hari Singh had not 
concluded, when the House adjourned till the next day, the 4th. April, when 
the circulation motion was rejected. The supporters of the circulation 
motion, who included Dr. Gopitchand Bhargava, leader of the Opposition, 
Dr. Sir Gokulchand Narang and Dr. Mohammad Alam, made trenchant 
criticism of the bill which they described was a coercive measure intended 
to throttle the rights of the minority, Sir Magbool Mahmood, Parliamentary 
Secretary, opposing the motion said that the object of the bill was to derive powers 
from the Government of India Act for the Speaker in order to enforce the rules 
of the House. As the Speaker was above party, nobody should oppose arming him 
him with powers which could be derived from the Government of India Act. 
The motion, which was also opposed by Malik Barkatali and Shatkh Karamat Ali 
was rejected without division. Chowdhury Krishna Gopal Dutta then moved that 
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the bill be committed to the same Select Committee with instructions that the 
Select Committee should re-examine the matter after holding consultations with the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Punjab Assembly as well as the Speakers 
and Deputy Speakeis of the leyislatures in other provinces of India and report 
before August J, 1939. The mover was still speaking when the House adjourned 
till the next day, the 5th. April, when the motion was neyatived and the House 
proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. 


OFFICIAL Brits INTRODUCED 


6th. APRIL :—Six non-official Bills, including the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
Cataract Bill the Punjab Court (Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Debtors Protec- 
tion) (Second Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Homeopathic Faculty Bill, the Punjab 
Motor Spirits (Regulation of Prices) Bill and the Punjab Customary Law (Amend- 
ment) Bill were introduced to-day. 


The Punjab Homeovathic Faculty Bill, which was sponsored by Choudhrt 
Krishna Gopal Dutt, aimed at regulating and standardizing instruction in homeo- 
pathy and controlling its practice in the Punjab. 

The Punjab Motor Spirts (Regulation of Prices) Bill aimed at avoiding 
competition. 

On an assurance given by the Premier, Sir Stkandar Hayat Khan, that the 
Government would not object to a similar Bill which had been introduced earlier 
being referred to a Select Committee, Mrs. Dunichand withdrew her Punjab Hindu 
Mariiage Reform Bill, which sought to prohibit, except in certain cases, the Hindus, 
Sikhs and Jains marrying a second wife in the life-time of the first wife. The 
House then adjourned till the 11th. 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS BILL (CONTD.) 


1ith. APRIL :—The Assembly made very little progress with the Sergeant-at-Arms 
Bill to-day. After several Opposition amendments had been lost, the House adopted 
an important Government amendment, which sought to substitute the words, “the 
Governor or such person as he may direct may appoint the Sergeant-at-Arms” 
for the words, “the Punjab Government shall appoint the Sergeant-at-Arms,.” In 
the course of the discussion of an Opposition amendment that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms be appointed on the requisition of the Speaker, the Premier said that there 
was an improvement in the tone of the discussion in the House and he hoped that if 
this state of affairs continued, it uae not be necessary to appoint a Sergeant-at- 
Arms. The Government wished to have this measure passed to serve in the case of 
emergency. He maintained that it would be inadvisable to vest the power of 
appointing a Sergeant-at-Arms in the Speaker. Next day, the 12th. April, 
the amendment of Munshi Hari Lal (Congress), which was moved yesterday and which 
sought to invest the power of suspension, reduction and punishment of the Sergeat- 
at Arms in the Speaker, when put to vote, was lost by 72 votes to 42. <A heated de- 
bate then ensued on the motion of Dewan Chaman Lal, Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, opposing Clause 3 relating to the appointment of a Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Diwan Chamanlal felt that they were insulting the Speaker by not investing him 
with powers of appointing the Sergeant-at-Arms. A division was claimed on the 
motion, which was rejected by 91 votes to 36 and the clause, as amended, was 
passed. The House divided on an amendment of Dr. Gopichand Bhargava which 
sought to provide that a member, who deliberately and persistentl ehaved in 
a grossly disorderly manner and refused to withdraw, when called upon by the 
Speaker, may be excluded oe the Sergeant-at-Arms, if the House agreed by a 
majority. e amendment was lost by 91 votes to 33, Clause 4 of the Bill, which 
related to the power of the Speaker to order the removal or exclusion of persons, 
was under consideration when the House adjourned till the 14th. April when the 
House adopted it. An Opposition amendment to Clause 5 of the Bill, seeking 
the deletion of the portion empowering the Sergeant-at-Arms or his deputies to 
enlist aid from servants of the Crown. if they considered that necessary, to execute 
orders given by the Speaker was defeated by 86 votes to 34. Diwan Chamanlal, 
supporting the amendment, said that he could not remember any instance when the 
police had been requisitioned in the House of Commons to remove a member. 
Opposing the amendment, the Premier said that the provision had been made to 
meet an emergency which, ne hoped, would never arise, They did not want to 
keep permanent police for the purpose, because it would be an unnecessary burden 
on the exchequer. Therefore, a provision had been made to requisition outside hel 
in case of emergency. Clause 5, 6, 7,8 and 9 were passed in quick succession. A 
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Oppotition amendments were rejected. After the consideration of the Bill clause by 
clause was over, the Premier moved the third reading and discussion had not con- 
cluded, when the House adjourned till Monday, the 27th. April, when the closure motion 
was pressed to a division and carried by 92 votes to nil. The Bill was thereupon passed. 


NO-CONFIDENCE ON Dy. SPEAKER & MINISTERS 


19th. APRIL :—A ‘no-confidence’ motion against the Deputy Speaker, which was 
tabled by Sardar Pratap Singh, (Congress), under Section 83 of the Government of 
India Act and signed by 51 members of the Opposition Party was adjourned to- 
day by the Speaker amidst loud opposition applause. Next day, the 20th. April, in a 
a statement explaining the position siete the allotment of time for the discus- 
sion of the no-confidence motion against the Deputy Speaker, the Premier said that 
he could have been delighted to accommodate the Opposition, but his hands were 
tied by the Government of India Act which laid down that a no-confidence motion 
could not be discussed before the lapse of fourteen days. As the session would not 
continue till then, 1t was not possible to take up the motion in the present session. 
Dr. Goptchand Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition, said that if the Opposition 
wanted to move a no-confidence motion they would do so and did not want any re- 
commendation or suggestion from the Premier. He added that it was for the 
Speaker and not for the Premier to fix a time fora no-confidence motion against 
the Ministry. They had been compelled to table a no-confidence motion against the 
Deputy Speaker because they had grievances against him. If those grievances were 
removed, the Opposition would withdraw the motion. ‘The Speaker, Sir Sahab-Ud- 
Din, pointed out that, according to the rules, if the Assembly were prorogued, 
the motion of no-confidence against the Deputy Speaker would automatically lapse. 


22nd. APRIL :—Five motions of no-confidence against the Premier, Sir Stkandar 
Hyat Khan, Chaudhri Str Chhoturam, Mr, Manohar Lal, Major Khizar Hyat 
Khan Tiwana and Sir Sundar Singh Majtthia were admitted to-day. The motion 
of no-confidence against the Premier was tabled by J:an Nurulluh who had seceded 
from the Unionist Party. Chaudhri Kurtar Stngh tabled the motion againyt Mr. 
Munohar Lal, Finance Minister. Sardar Sampuran Stngh avainst Sir Sundar 
Singh Majithta, Sardar Kapur Singh against Major Khizar Hyat Khan and Dewan 
Chamanlal against Chaudhri Str Chhoturam. 


The Speaker at the outset called upon Sheikh Karamat Alt (Unionist) to move bis 
motion expressing confidence in the Ministry, which stood first in to-day’s agenda. The 
Opposition members urged that the motion of no-confidence against the Education 

inister, which was admitted yesterday, be taken up fist. Munshi Hartlal (Con- 
gress) argued that under the Government of India Act, a motion of confidence could 
not be moved. This view was supported by Mr. K. ZL. Gauba and Dr. Goptchand 
Bhargava, Leader of the ee The Speaker ruled that since the confidence 
motion had been received in his Office earlier, he must give priotity to it. When the 
turmoil subsided, the Speaker called upon Mr. Karamat Alt (Unionist) to move 
his motion of confidence. Mr. Karamat Ali rose to do so when Diwan Chamanlal, 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition Party, announced that as a gesture of protest 
his party will not take part in the discussion on the motion of confidence. There- 
upon, all Opposition members walked out, except Chaudhry Mohd. Hussain, whose 
no-confidence motion against the Education Minister appeared next on the agenda. 
Mr. Karamat Ali’s motion was then carried by 107 votes to nil. Immediately after 
the announcement of the result, the Opposition Party walked into the House and 
Chaudhry dfohd. Hussuin moved his no-confidence mution ayainst the Exlucation 
Minister. The debate on the motion lasted three hours. Two members, including the 
mover, spoke in favour of the motion and one member of the Ministerial Party 
opposed it. Initiating the debate, Choudhri Muhd. Hussain strongly criticised the 
policy of the Minister in regard to education and medical aid, During the course 
of the two years, he said, no Epoven a had been made either in spreading edu- 
cation or in the giving of medical aid to the rural population. He charged the 
Minister with not redeeming the pledzes he had piven to his electorate. Bhat Fateh- 
Jang Singh (Unionist), opposing the motion, detailed at length the progress made in 
education and medical aid since the advent ot the present Ministry. He maintained 
that in spite of natural calamities, such astamine and hailstorm, the Government 
had provided pupe sums of money for education and medical aid. Next day, 
the 24th. April, Mr. J. D. Ambar (Christian), who recently seceded from the 
Ministerial Party, supporting the no-confidence motion, said that the present Govern- 
ment had the same policy as its predecessor. The Reforms had made no difference 
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in the Punjab, He criticised the Government’s policy in passing the agrarian Bills, 
which, he said, had not given relief to the poor peasants but had caused a split 
amony’ the different classes. Chaudhuri K. G. Dutt, who tabled the motion of no- 
confidence againt the Finance Minister, said that Mr. Manoharlal had failed to adopt 
ay sound economic policy. It was stated that he was opposed to the agrarian 
Bills. If he were, why did he not resign when the Bills were passed? Far from 
resigning, he was subscribing to Muslim League policy by remaining in a Bent 
which was virtually a Muslim League Ministry. Jftan Nurulla, who had table 

the no-confidence motion avainst the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, said 
that since he had left the Ministerial Party, he was being attacked ruthlessly by 
the members of that ean There was a talk of even murdering him. Ministerial 
benches: Oh, oh.) Mian Nurullah said that he differed from the Ministerial Party 
not on personal grounds but on public grounds The Unionist Party had not 
redeemed its pledyes to the electorate. The backward classes and the poor 
zamindais were not fairly treated. A very reasonable and moderate demand for 
reduction in the land revenue made by him was not accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Winding up the debate, Sir Stkandar Hyat Khan _ expressed 
pleasure that the no-confidence motions had been moved because firstly the 

would stir the Ministerial Party up to do their duty by the electorate an 

secondly, the result would give a _ little respite to the Opposition who 
had been forecasting landslides in the Ministerial Party. It, however, grieved 
him to hear that his Government had done nothing for the political prisoners. 
“Barring a handful of people,” he declared, “we have released all, in spite of the 
fact that the assurance given to us by the Leader of the Opposition and other 
friends have not been kept. If those still in custody give the necessary assurances, 
their case will be considered sympathetically.” As regards the securities demanded 
from the press, the Premier said that he could not tolerate two things, namely, 
rousing of communal bitterness and preaching of violence. Even the Congress- 
roverned provinces were using the weapons against the press. They were being 
orced to do so. He was sorry to hear that the Opposition was still accusing 
the Government of doing little for the amelioration of the peasantry. When the 
Government brought forward the agrarian Bills, the Opposition opposed them 
tooth and nail despite the mandate of the Congress to the contrary. 


At this stage the House divided and the no-confidence motion against Mian Abdul 
Haye, Education Minister, was defeated by 112 votes to 55. ‘The no-confidence 
motion against Choudhri Sir Chhoturam, Minister for Development, tabled by 
Diwan Chumanlal, was rejected by 112 votes to 54. Mian Muhammad 
Nurullah’s motion against the Premier was also negatived by 112 votes to 53, 
The motions against the Revenue Minist.r, the Finance Minister and the Public 
Works Minister were not put. The House then adjourned sene die. 
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Proceedings of the C. P. Assembly 


Budget Session—Nagpur—15th. March to 20th. April 1939 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1939~40 


The Budget session of the C. P Legislative Assembly commenced at Nagpur on 
the 15th. March 1989. The Hon’ble Mr. D, K, Mehta, the Finance Member introduced the 
Budget for 1939-40 which revealed a small surplus of Rs. 1.26 lakhs. Receipts are expected 
to total Rs. 434.74 lakhs and expenditure Rs. 433.48 lakhs. The revised Budget Estimates 
for 1938-39 indicate a revenue deficit of Rs. 34.18 lakhs instead of a budgetted surplus 
of Rs. 82,000, attributed mainly to fall under “land revenue.” To meet this deficit, 
the Minister said that the Government proposed to impose ceTtain new taxes, an en- 
hancement of rates of stamp duties on nonjudicial stamps as prevailing in most 
provinces, levy of license fees and an ad valorem tax on the sale of tobacco, enhan- 
cement of the rate of the sales tax on the motor spirit and lubricants, and enhan- 
cement of the rate of fees on private motor vehicles. Stamp duties will yield an 
additional Rs. 4,50,000. The tobacco tax will produce Rs. 3,00,000 and the enhanced 
tax on lubricant oilis estimated to bring in an income of about Rs. 1,5,000. 
Referring to expenditure in Berar, Mr. Mehta said that there was no aspect of the Bud- 
get which the members of the House from Berar did not scrutinize with a more watchful 
eye than the proportion of divisible expenditure allotted to Berar. For the first time 
for many years, they would meet with a pleasant surprise at finding that their 
demand has neared fulfilment. While the proportion of divisible revenue contri- 
buted by Berar has fallen from 36.7 to 35.5, the percentage of divisible expenditure 
allotted to Berar has risen from 30.8 to 33.7 of real new expenditure, as much as 
41 per cent having been allotted to it. 


Proceeding. the Minister announced that the total new expenditure for which 
provision has been made, amounts to Rs. 26.09 lakhs. A road programme, amoun- 
ting to Rs. 43 lakhs, to be financed largely from the Road Fund, has been drawn up 
and forwarded to the Central Government for approval. A fairly large proportion 
of the new expenditure this year has been allotted to the Medical and Public 
Health Departments. Rs. 52,000 has been earmatiked for the promotion of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicine. Rs. 9,000 has been provided for subsidizing allopathic practitio- 
ners. The plan for re a public health service has been completed and Rs. 
64,900 has been provided for making a beginning. The most important scheme is 
the one for vidya mandirs, with a capital expenditure of Its. 2.66 lakhs, which is 
sufficient for financing 100 vidya mandirs. Speaking on the policy and program- 
me which is engaging the attention of the Goveinment, the Minister declared that 
the water rates for irrigation were considerably reduced but this had failed to attract 
new agreements in certain tracts. A final effort would be made to make people 
realize the gravity of the situation. Out of prudence and sheer necessity the 
Government had decided to continue with the extension of the prohibition scheme. 
which would be extended to two more districts. The total recurrent loss of 
revenue due to prohibition was Rs. 38 lukhs, Another important proposal, he said, 
was the introduction of tenancy reform in general, and transferability of occu- 
pancy holdings in particular. 


The proposal to separate the executive and a was under examination 
specially with regard to the administrative and financial implications, said Mr. 
Mehta. Concluding, the Minister said that the constitutional barriers must, one 
by one, yield ultimately before the pressure of public opinion and_ considerations 
of justice and fair play. “But meanwhile itis becoming increasingly difficult for 
us to bear our cross of financial orthodoxy, and unless the Sccretary of State 
is prepared to assist us in securing a reasonable reduction in the cost of ad- 
ministration, and thus to ease the strain, we shall be compelled to seck some 
effective means of ending the situation”. 

Prisons Acr AMEND. BIL. ; 
After the Budget had been presented, the House took up official Bills. On the motion 
of the Ministry for Jails, the House passed into law two Bills, one amending the Prisons 
Act, 1804, in its eee to C. P. and Berar, and the other pra the Indian Bar 
Councils Act, 1926. The first Bill defined political prisoners and secured better treatment 
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for them in the matter of food and other amenities in jails, while the second 
Bill empowered the High Court to take action in the form ot reprimand, suspension 
or removal from practising against such lawyers as are found guilty of profes- 
sen puieconduct or ciiminal offience, rendering them unfit to continue as 
advocates. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BUDGET 


16th. & 17th. MARCH :—General discussion of the Budget commenced on the 16th. 
March. Rao Sahib VD. 7. Rajurker, leading the attack, complained that the Government 
had not effected all economies they had promised, that salaries of highly-paid 
officers were not reduced and that the Government was taxing people at a time 
when no further burden could be borne. He alleged that the Congress Govern- 
ment was leading the province to insolvency and charged the (tovernment with 
neglecting the interests of Moslems and Harijans by not including their represen- 
tatives in the Cabinet. Mr. Jf. G. Chttnavis referred to the fact that ever since 
the Congress came into office taxation to the tune of Rs. 20 lakhs had been 
imposed. He urged that gs Pe from foreign countries should be brought for 
developing local industries r. V. Jf. Jakatdar, secretary of the Congress party, 
alleged that the Ministry was not acting up to ‘Gandhian’ principles as they spent 
Rs. 50,000 in furnishing bungalows while hundreds of people were living in mud 
huts. He stated that appointments made by them had evoked complaints of 
Saleeried and favouritism, and urged that the Ministers’ conduct should. like 

sesar’s wife, be above suspicion. He referred to the economic condition of the 
people and said that from personal knowledge he could say that people were 
unable to pay second kist land revenue and urged its suspension. Other 
Congress members also participated in the debate. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 17th. March, when Mr. K. G. Deshmukh 
(Congress) drew the attention of the Ministry to the defects in the present 
system of preparing crop estimates in Berar and said that revenue officers paid 
no heed to the reasonable penalise of the people in this respect. Mrs. Durgabas 
Josht (Congress) emphasised the urgent need for reducing enhancement of revenue 
in the 12 taluks comprising Berar and the C. P. Marathitracts, Khan Sahib 
Abdur Rahaman Khan (Muslim League) referred to the sad plight of Kisans of 
Berar, particularly Buldana and Khamgaon districts, and complained that the 
Government had shown discrimination in giving relief to the peasantry. Mr. V. 
R. Kalappa (Congress) appreciated the Ministry’s action in balancing the budget 
this year under difficult conditions and supported generally the new development 
schemes and taxation measures to finance them. The Rev. G. C. Rogers (European and 
Anglo-Indian representative) congratulated Mr. Mehta on producing a balanced budget 
this year, which, he said, was fair, just and reasonable to all interest. He deprecated the 
destructive criticisms of the Budget proposals in the House. Rev. Rogers objected to the 
high salaries of the Services and urged the Government to take concerted action in 
this matter with the other provinces with a view to reducing administrative expendi- 
ture. Mr. 7. J. Kedar characterised the budget as “most useless” and found fault 
with the Finance Minister for showing it as a surplus one, oe in reality 
it was a deficit budget. He was sorry to confess that though they had come to 
the House to wreck the new Constitution, the Indian Act 1935 had broken them. 
Mr. Kedar complained that the C. P. Marathi tract has been treated as an 
Orphan by the Government in the matter of affording relief to the peasantry. 
He also objected to the extension of the Prohibition experiment this year, costing 
about Rs. 8 lakhs loss in revenue, without the Assembly being consulted in the 
matter, particularly since the Ministry had come forward with the new taxation 
purorels to meet this loss of excise revenue. Replying to the debate, the Finance 

inister, Mr. D. K. Mehta answered Mr. Kedar’s criticisms of the Government's 
policy. Speaking in Hindi, Mr. Mehta pointed out that Prohibition wae the Con- 
pe policy and the House had already passed the Prohibition Act last year. They 

1 extended the Prohibition experiment ~ year in pursuance of the policy 
which had been approved by the Assembly. He ipa that no_ constructive 
suggestions had been made during the debate. ing with the Harijan Mem- 
ber’s complaing about inadequacy of ts, Mr. Mehta mentioned the provision 
of Re. 40,000 this year for the benefit of their educational advancement. He em- 
phasised that Harijans, more than any other aren yoers | would ea the benefit 
of the Government's Prohibition policy. He remarked that he and his colleagues owed 
allegiance to an_ institution (the Congress) which believed in action and not in mere 
empty talk. The Finance Minister added that after e series of deficit budgets in the laat 
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ten years, he considered it essential to balance the budget this year in order 
to increase the credit of this provinccin the market. He assured the House that 
they would continue to remain in office only as lone as the Congress wanted 
them to do so. Mr. Mehta maintained that enhanced petrol tax would not hit 
the poor and that the additional taxation burden had been imposed on those capa- 
ble of bearing. They were examining the question of augmenting revenues 

tapping new sources and in this connection, he mentioned the fossibility of their 
considering imposition of an employment tax on the lines of the U. P. measure. 


VoTING on BupGcer DEMANDS 


18th. to 27th. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March Mr. P. B. Gole (Congress) through a token cut raised the question of the 
Government’s policy, particularly the failure of the co-operative banks in Berar. 
The mover said, in its initial stages, this movement was encouraged by Government 
and its officers but later, the Government became indifferent to its fortunes. Mr. 
Giole said he had expected better treatment from the Congress Government this year 
in the budget but he had been disappointed. He asked the Government either to 
help the co-operative banks in the present crisis or advance loans to needy 
agriculturists who had no credit in the market. Mr. Gole alluded in this con- 
nection to the Bombay Congress Government’s determination to finance these 
credit societics and the provision made in this year’s Bombay budget for this pur- 
pose and asked the C. P. Ministry to move in the matter. Nine members spoke 
on the subject, emphasising generally the need for Government assistance. Some 
speakers from Berar held that mismanagement of the banks and the high rates 
of interest charged on loans were responsible for the present critical state of 
affairs, while others pointed out that co-operation had failed only in Berar. The 
House then adjourned till Monday, the 20th. March, when the Minister, Mr. D, P. 
Mishra, in the course of his speech, rebutting the charge that the Government had 
been indifferent to the critical situation in Berar, pointed out that they had appointed a 
committee to examine the entire situation in respect of the co-operative movement 
there and the report of this committee, which the Government had received only 
this week, would be shortly considered by them. He assured the House that 
there had not been any departure in respect of Government policy for which 
they deserved censure. The Government fully recognised, as any member of the 
House, the immense value of the co-operative movement. Next day, the 21st. 
March, Mr. Gole withdrew his cut motion on the assurance given by Mr. Mishra. 
Discussion on the demand under “Industries” was next moved by the Minister, Mr. 
C. J. Bharuka. Speaking on a Congress member’s token cut motion, 
Mr. Bharuka gave details of the progress hitherto made by the Industrial Surve 
Committee constituted by the Government and said that the Government woul 
take up the question of assistance to both small and large scale and cottage in- 
dustries in the province after considering the Committee’s suggestions, which he 
expected to receive shortly. The Committee, he added, had recently completed a 
preliminary survey of typical rural industries in select villages. The Minister 
also gave a resume of the several activities of the Industries Department, 
particularly in the matter of reviving village industries with the co-opera- 
tion of the All-India Spianers’ Association and the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association at Wardha. The cut motion was withdrawn by the Congress 
member, Mr. @. P. Gole (from Berar), who urged the Government to ite 
the enunciation of a definite policy on the subject. he House then adjourned till the 
28rd, March, when the Government’s policy in respect of appointments to posts under 
ita control was explained by the Minister, the hon. Mr, J. C. Bharuka. A cut mo- 
tion was moved by the er of the Opposition, Rao Saheb D. D. Rajukar, who 
urged the removal of the present Deputy Director of Industries of C. P. on the 
ground that he was not a bonafide resident of the province. Six members from 
all sections of the House strongly pleaded that preference should be given to pro- 
vincial men having the requisite qualification as against those who were not bona- 
fide residents of the province. The Minister, replying to the debate, 
that the present incumbent of the post, Mr. C. L. Gupta, had the requisite qualifi- 
cation and wide practical experience and in appointing him, the Government had 
acted in the best interests of the province. The Government considered it its du 
to give preterence to provincial men, bnt while filling up technical posts they coul 
not subscribe to the view that in no case should an outsider be appointed. It would be 
a suicidal policy, he said, not to utilise the services of the best qualified persons in 
the interests of the province, merely because they were not residents of this proyine 
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ce. Mr. Rajurkar, however, protested that the Government had turned down the 
claims of the other candidate (a resident of the Central Provinces) even though he 
possessed, according to the speaker, the necessary qualifications tor the post and had 
appointed a non-resident of the province. Descilbing this as “an act of injustice”, 
the mover pressed the cut motion to a division. It was defeated by 57 votes to 18. 
The House then granted the enti e Industries demand. Nex day, the 25th. March, 
discussing the famine Relief Demand of Ks. 5,700, six members from Berar, both 
Congress and Non-Congress, supported a token cut motion of Rao Sahib D. Y. Ra- 
jurkar who demanded that a state of famine should be declared in Berar, The mover of 
the “cut”, emphasising the need for Government action, des«ribed the acute econo- 
mic distress prevalent in Berar. Complaining about the inadequacy of relief, Mr. 
Rajurkar said that out of a total Land Revenue demand of Rs. 36 lakhs, the Govern- 
ment had suspended only Rs. 4 lakhs in Berar. He warned the Government that 
the situation might become worse, if famine was not declared and concluded by 
suveesting that the Government should advance liberal taccavi loans to cultivators, 
enabling them to improve the productivity of land. Most of the speakers from 
Berar, supporting the motion, endorsed generally the demand made by Mr. 
Rajurkar, The Revenue Minister, Mr. S. V. Gokhale, admitted that the 
agrarian distress this year was acute, particularly in the cotton produ ing 
areas of Berar and Nagpur Divisions. The crop failure, he maintained, was 
not wholesale, but was confined to some parts. Since 1930, they had a 
series of successive crop failures in Berar and the Government recognised that in 
addition to this, conditions this year had become worse in certain parts, in which 
ial were damaved owing to excessive rains. Land revenue susj<nusions amounting 
to Rs. 9 lakhs had already been given by the Government in areas where crojs 
had failed. They had also earmatked a sum of Rs. 5.700 in the Budget and opened 
test relief works in some places of Berar where the distress was acute. The Govern- 
ment had also decided to distribute Rs. 12 lakhs to needy ayvriculturists in the 
form of taccavi loans and, if necessary, they would allot extra funds to 
help Kisans, for whom the Government had full sympathy in their distress. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when the 
discussion on the Famine Relicf demand was continued the whole day, and 
gulliotine was applied at 5 p. m., whereafter the House voted the rest of the de- 
mands, In all, twelve members, mostly from the Congress benches, spoke to-day. 
They urged the Government to render all possible help to the peasantry, particu- 
larly in the cotton producing tracts of Berar and the Nagpur UDivision, where eco- 
nomic distrees this year was acute owing to the failure of crops and scarcity of 
money which was the main problem facing the ryots. The reed for the Govern- 
ment expediting its relicf measures to save the peasantry was cmphasised by all 
those participating in the discussion. Two Congress members, however, definitely 
stated that Government should not declare famine in Berar, The revenue Minister, 
Mr. S. V. Gokhale, replying, yointed out that the outturn of crojs other than 
cotton was satisfactory in Berar. ‘The figures for the last ten years had shown 
they should remember, a gradual fall in the area of cotton cultivation. He concluded 
by assuring the House that the Government were fully alive to the situation 
and; would do their best to help the jeasantiy. The “cut” motion was lost, 
This concluded the voting on Budget demands and the House adjourned. 


NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

28th, MARCH :—The Assembly discussed non-official resolutions to-day. The first 
resolution moved by Mr. D. L. Pats! (Hanijan) from the Opposition benches 
recommended to the Government that the age-limit for entry of Hatijans into 
Government services be incieascd ficm 25 to JO. After most of the Harijan 
membeis had supported it, the mover withdrew the resolution in view of Pre- 
mier Shukla’s assurance of symyathetic consideration of the suggestion on the 
art of the Government. The Piemicr also took the oprortunity to span what 
overnment had done for the general betterment and educational advancement 
of Harijans and other backwaid classes. A major }Ortion of to-day’s eae 
was devoted to a discussion of a Cougress member's resolution (Mr. ZL. N. 
Nathe from Berar) urging the Goveinment to grant total remission of rents 
and revenue in the cotton tiacts of the Nagpur and Berar division this year. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 30th. 


THe TAXATION BILL 
80th. MARCH :—The Assembly to-day discussed the first of the four new taxa- 
tion measures undertaken to augment the revenues of the Province. On the 
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motion of Mr. C. J. Bharuka, Industries Minister, the House agrecd, after a 
prolonged debate, to refer the C. P. and Berar Indian Stamp Amendment Bill to 
a select committee with instructions to report before the 3rd. April. 1939. The 
Bill provided for the enhancement of the rates of stamp duties on non-judicial 
stamys to the level prevailing in most other provinces. Opyosition motion for the 
panos of eliciting public opinion, was rejected by the House by 51 votes to 

. The Opyosition was mainly led by Mr. Rajurkar (Leader of the Opposition) 
and Mr. B, G. Khaparde, who vehemently criticised the Government’s action in 
trying to impose “fresh burdens on the yeople at a time when economic conditions 
mate it impossible for them to shoulder the weight of new taxes”. They threw 
achallenge to the Congress Party to get a resolution endorsing the taxation 
measures passed at a public meeting at any place in the province. Mr. D. K. 
Mehta, Finance Minister, repudiating the chaige that the Congress Paity had 
forgotten its clection promises to reduce the tax burden, declared that they 
knew fully their duties to their constituencies, and to the organisation they be- 
longed. ‘The Minister pointed out that they had lighted the burden of taxation 
to the extent of Rs. 30 lakhs by conferiing direct benefits on the yeople, includ- 
ing substantial relief from land revenue dues. While admitting that they had 
not achieved all that they intended, Mr. Mehta claimed that they were entitled 
to credit for conferring benefits on poor cases. A saving of Ks, fifteen lakhs 
had already been effected through economies in administrative exyenditure, and 
further scope for reduction was under the consideration of the Government. Mr. 
Mehta justified the new taxation measures on the soreof balancing the budget 
and money being needed for the development schemes, 


3ist. MARCH :—The Assembly to-day was occuyicd chiefly with discussion of the 
Bill seeking to levy a tax On sale ot tobacco in the province at the rate of ten 
er cent on the value of tobacco sold, The Bill provided that the tax be not 
evied and collected from the grower who sold tobacco grown by him. The Hon. Mr. 
C, J. Bharuku said that the Government anticipated next year an yield of Rs, 
3 lakhs from this tax. He assured the House that the effect on the consumer 
of tobacco would be imperceptible and the burden of the proposed taxation would 
not be excessive During the debate Mr. 7’. J. Kedar, from the Congress benches, took 
the House by surprise when speaking on the Bill he said that it was ‘ultra vires’ of the 
legislature. Elucidating his point, Mr. Kedar stated that he felt that this legisla- 
tion sought to impose a tax on the sale of tobacco and it came within the sco 
of Excise Duty as defined in Item 45, Schedule 7 of List 1 contained in the 
Government ot India Act, 1935, which the Federal Legislature has alone entitled 
to impose. Mr. Kedar was of the opinion that the proposed tax in reality amount- 
ed to alevy on manufacture of tobacco and therefore could be constructed as an 
Excise Duty on tobacco, the imposition of which was within the competence 
of the Federal Legislature and not the Provincial Legislature. The Hon. Mr. D, K. 
Mehta, Finance Minister, rebutting Mr. Kedai’s contention that the tax 
was in the nature of an Excise Duty, explained that the Bills sought to impose 
a tax on the sale of tobacco in the province, not on its manufacture. The lev 
of the proposed duty would operate, he added, only when tobacco was sol 
wholesale or retail. The Government had carefully considered this aspect when 
examining the Bill and he held that the C. P. Assembly was competent to 
deal with the legislation. As for the suggestions made by Mr. Kedar and others, 
Mr. Mehta said that the Select Committee would consider them. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 


1st. APRIL :—The three Government Bills incorporiting fresh taxation measures 
were referred to select committees to-day. Attempts of opposition members to 
secure circulation of the Bills failed. All the three Bills came in for severe cri- 
ticism from members of the Opposition, who argued generally that the new 
taxation proposed would pe it the poor classes, imposing on them a fresh 
burden, which they were incapable of bearing. They also com plained that the Govern- 
ment had not placed befare the House details of the new Government schemes to finance 
which the Goveinment had brought forward the taxation measures. It was pointed 
out, on behalf of the Government by the hon. Mr, Bharuka, that the reasons 
for the fresh taxation were clearly set out in the ae speech, and the new 
schemes which the Government had undertaken were fully described in the de- 
tailed Budget statement. They refuted the contention thatthe new taxes would 
affect classes of peopleill able to bear the burden. The Tobacco Bill was referred 
to a Belect Committee after discussion. The two other taxation Bills sought to en- 
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hance the registration fees payable by private motor vehicles excluding lorries 
and to increase the sales tax rate on motor spirit and lubricants from 5 to 8 
per cent. The Government expect two and a quarter lakhs extra revenue from 
these sources. The Opposition members did not press their motions for circula- 
tion toa division. 

OFFICIAL BILLS PAssED 


8rd. APRIL :—Five Bills, as reported by the select committee, were passed into 
law to-day. Two of these sought to amend the Debt Conciliation Act, two others to 
amend the Moneylenders Act and another to amend Section 13 of the Lezal 
Practitioners Act. The select committce on the Motor Spirits and Lubricants 
Taxation Bill limited the operation of the measure to a year and made 
it clear that the enhanced tax would apply to sales during the peried for which 
this amending Act would remain in force. The select committee on the Prisoners’ 
Bill had increased the period of parole from one week to ten days, and the select 
Sia on the Factories Bil] fixed the registration fee ata maximum 
of Rs. 150. 


VILLAGE PANCHAYATS AMEND. BILL 


4th. APRIL :—Khan Saheb Abdur Ruhman (Moslem League) moved to-day 
his Bill to Amend the Village Panchayat Act. The Bill was designed to ensure 
that one-third of the total members of punchayats belonged to the minority commu- 
nities. The Khan Sahcb’s demand for separate representation was supported by 
some non-Congress Harijan members. Pandit D. P. Mishra, Minister for Local 
Self-Government, replying to the debate, asked the mover of the Rill to realise 
that joint electorates were the best safeguard against any encroachment and 
curtailment of the rights and interests of the minority communities. He earnestly 
appealed to the sponsor of the Bill to do nothing which was sure to spread 
communalism into rural areas. 


ECONOMIC DISTRESS IN BERAR 


5th. APRIL :—The condition of peasants in the province hard hit by econo- 
mic distress was referred to by several speakers to-day, when two resolutions 
sponsored by Congress members were discussed. During the resumed debate, on 
Mr. L. N. Nathe’s resolution recommending the grant of full land revenue 
remission to peasants in the cotton producing areas (Berar and Nagpur divisions) 
owing to failure of the crop this year, speakers supporting the resolution, emphas- 
sised the urgent need for relief, andl appealed to the Government to help the kisans. 
The Revenue Minister, the hon. Mr. S. V. Gokhale, was frequently interrupted 
by members of the Convress Party and other grouns when repl,ing to the discus- 
sion. He explained the measures taken so far with a view to enabling the peasants 
to tide over the distress. The resolution was withdrawn by the mover after the 
Minister’s reply. The mover stated that his object was meiely to draw the Govern- 
ment’s attention to the acute and widespread distress of the peasantry. 


ARREARS OF TACUAVI LOANS 


Discussion had not concluded on the resolution demanding that all arrears 
of taccavi loans outstanding for more than three years should be remitted by the 
Government. Mr. K. R. Khandehar (Congress), who moved the resolution, was 
supported by six members of the Congress Party, all of whom urged the Govern- 
ment to take into considcration the peasants’ inability to repay and to remit this 
amount, which Mr. Khandekar estimated was just over Ks. 25 lakhs. The House 
then adjourned till the 1ith. April when the motion was ultimately with- 
drawn, Mr. S. V. Gokhale, Revenue Minister, stating that the Government’s 
attitude was one of sympathy. 


IMPROVEMENT TRUST OPERATIONS 


Mr. M. G. Chittnavts’s resolution demanding the postponement. of the Impro- 
vement ‘rust operations till the Nagpur Improvement Trust Act was amended 
to make the Government financially fiable for the improvement was defeated. 
Mr. K. G. Deshniukh (Congress) urged through his resolution that, in view of the 
failure of crops this year, the Government should not sell the movable or immova- 
ble property of agriculturists for recovery of land revenue. He advised Ministers 
not to look ap official glasses but view things as elected representatives of 
a sa The Revenue Minister was replying to the debate when the House 

ourned. 
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VILLAGE PANCHAYATS AMEND. BILL (CONTD.) 


11th. APRIL :—By an overwhelming majority, the Assembly, this evening, 
rejected the motion for reference to a select committee of Khan Saheb Abdur 
Rahaman Khan’s (Muslim League) Bill seeking to amend the C. P. Village 
Panchayats Act to ensure representation of minority communities on the village 
panchayats through separate electorates. Practically, the whole day was devoted 
to a dissussion of the Bill, which was supported by Muslim League mambers 
ani was opposed by Congress members. Nine members from the Opposition 
benches supported the select committce motion (six Muslims and three non- 
Congress Harijans) while two Harijans from the Opposition side opposed the 
Bill along with the Government. 


OFFICIAL BILLS DiscussED 


13th. APRIL :—The Assembly transacted official business to-day and disposed of a 
number of Government Bills. On the motion of Minister D. P. Mishra, the House, 
after an hour's debate, agreed to refer toa sele-t comittee the Bill amending the 
C. P. Municipalities Act. The Bill provided for the adoption of adult franchise for 
elections to local bodies and municipalities. The Government proposed to make a 
beginning in selected municipalities. During the debate, the Congress members 
nipporied the measure, while Mr. M. M@. Hug (Muslim League) thought that the 
introduction of the Bill was premature at the present juncture. 


The Assembly next without discussion passed into law the bill amending the 
Prohibition Act, 1938 on the motion of the Excise Minister. The bill prohibited the 
publication of liquor advertisements in any form whatsoever. 


14th. APRIL :—The Assembly to-day enacted into law an official Bill, which was 
in pursuance of the Economy Committee’s recommendations and empowered the 
Government to levy a licence fee on factories to meet charges of supervision by 
Government Inspectors. During discussion on this Bill, the Opposition Leader, 
Rao Saheb C. Y. Rajurka7, declared, amidst laughter, that he was even to-day a 
primary member of the Indian National Congress. This was by way of retort to a 
Congress member who had invited Rao Saheb Rajurkar to join them. 


On the motion of the Industries Minister, Mr. C. J. Bharuka, the House 
took up further consideration of the Bill (as reported by a Select Committee) 
seeking to enhance the tax on the sale of motor spirit and _ lubricants. 
Diseussion was continned on the next day, the 15th. April, when a walk-out 
by four Opposition members was led by Mr. Rajurkar. Mr. Rajurkar, before 
walking out, declared that the Government were not open to reason and the 
Opposition arguments, explaining why they opposed the fresh taxation measures, 
fell on deaf ears. Therefore, no uscful purpose would be served by their parti- 
cipating in the discussions. 

The Assembly next passed into law the Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants 
Taxation Amendment Bill, the Motor Vehicles Fees Amendment Bull, the Indian 
Stamp Amendment Bill and the Tobacco Bill, the four new taxation measures 
undertaken by the Government this year. During discussion on the Bills, members 
of the Muslim League and o:her groups from the Opposition benches expressed 
their strong opposition to fresh taxation, which they maintained would ultimately 
fall on the poor classes. ‘The Tobacco Bill, particularly, came in for strong criticism 
from Opposition members who were unanimously of the opinion that the tax 
would hit hard the smaller tobacco merchants and the consumers of “bidis”. All 
the Bills were passed without any amendments. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION REFORM BILL 


17th. APRIL :—A leyislation, calculated to improve the tone of civic life and 
ultimately to result in a more efficient and purer municipal administration in the 
province, was introduced to-day by the Minister, the Hon. Mr. D. P. Mishra. 
Explaining the urgency of the measure, the Minister drew the attention of the 
House to the serious state of affairs now prevalent in several municipalities, owing 
to friction between members of the Municipal Councils and their office-bearers, the 
latter being unable to function efficiently. Mr. P. B. Gole (Congress), in the course 
of a lengthy speech, criticised the drastic provisions of the bill and said that the 
House should not pass such a legislation in a hurry without proper consideration. 
He objected particularly to the Prone relating to presidential election by the 
eneral body of voters instcad of by the municipal members. Next day, the 18th. April, 
e House rejected, without a division, the motion of Mr. A. & Razak Khan 
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(Opposition) suggesting the circulation of the Bill for the purpose of obtaining public 
opinion thereon and passed the first reading. The second and third readings were 
gone through rapidly in ten minutes and the Bill was passed into law with a few 
minor alterations. During the first reading, two Muslim members from the Opposi- 
tion, while acknowledzing the necessity of such a leyisiation, pleaded for the circu- 
lation of the Bill with a view to ascertaining the viewpoints of the municipalities on 
the reforms Legh _Mr. P. S. Patil (Non-Brahmin), from the Opposition benches, 
congratulated the Minister Pandit Mishra, on bringing forward a lezislation intended 
to check maladministration owing to party feuds in several municipal committees in 
the province. Pandit Mishra, replying to the debate, explained that a popular 
(;overnment, representing the people, could not tolerate or ignore the mismanage- 
ment in local bodies any longer. It was necessary for the House to pass the Bill 
expeditiously. Dealing with the existing proviso which requires a two-third majority 
for the removal of the Municipal President from his office, the Minister a that 
this rule was not democratic and therefore the Bill contained a new proviso whereby 
a no-confidence motion, if carried by a bare majority, would result in the President's 
removal from office. Pandit Mishra hoped that the proposed reforms would lead to 
efficient municipal administration. 


THE TEMPLE ENTRY BILL 


20th. APRIL :—The Assembly, this evening, accepted the Premier’s motion 
to circulate the Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. Altogether a dozen members participated in a two and a half-hours’ 
discussion on the Bill. Harijan members (Congress as well as Aa Ae 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the Bill which, they thought, was a half-hearte 
measure. They felt that, instead of doing any good to the Harijans, the measure, 
if passed by the House in its present form, would harm them by creating fresh 
obstacles to their movement to secure recognition of their right to temple-entry. 
Their complaint was that the Bill, being an enabling measure, would fail in its 
objective, as public temples were mostly managed by caste-Hindu trustees who refused 
to concede the right of entry and worship in the temples to Harijans. They were, 
therefore, opposed to the Bill and demanded a more progressive measure to satisfy 
the Harijans. The Minister, Pandit D. P. Mishra, fully recognised the intensity of 
the feelings of the Llarijan Members of the House on the subject. He assured them 
that, after ascertaining public opinion on the measure, the Government would effect 
iinprovements to the Bill, He appealed to them not to oppose it. !he Government 
preferred to secure eerie for Harijans by persuading caste-Hindus of com- 
pelling them by statute to throw open the temples, for, legal compulsion would 
result in violence and conflict, frustrating their objective. Pandit Shukla, speaking 
later, explained that the Bill was intended to remove external barriers in the way 
of Harijans entering temples. At present, legislation, he held, could not and did 
not solve all their difficulties and remove their disabilities immediately. The pace of 
reform must necessarily be slow, and public opinion had to be as-vertained at every 
stage of a social reform measure of this kind. 

Earlier, the Debt Relief Bill was passed into law on the Revenue Minister, 
Mr. S. V. Gokhale’s motion, without any vital changes. The House was then 
adjourned stne die. 
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Proceedings of the Sind Assembly 


Winter Session—Karachi—4th. to 18th. January 1939 
LAND REVENUE CopE AMEND. BILL 


The winter session of the Sind Lezislative Assembly opened at Karachi on the 4th. 
January 1989, the Hon. Mr. Miran Mahomed Shah presiding, and adjourned without 
transacting any business as a mark ot respect to the memory of the late Kamal 
Ataturk and Maulana Shaukat Ali. Next day, the 5th. January, a mock trial of 
strenzth occurred when the first Government Bill was taken up for consideration 
the Government registering a victory by 24 votes. The division was necessita 
by the failure of ministerialists to say “no” sufficiently loudly to defeat the 

ongress amendment seeking to delete a few words from a clause in the Bill. The 
Bill sought further to amend the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1879 and thereby 
providing for a penalty being imposed for the wilful removal of theodolite stations 
which form the boundary marks and the basis of survey in various places and 
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which are aetuenty removed duzing 1oad repairs or the excavation of drainage 
woike. The Bill occasioned a prolunged but futile discussion and eventually passed 
ite third 1eading. 


SANITARY BoarRD ABOLITION OF NoMINATION BILL 


Towaids the close the second Goveinment Bill, aiming at making the 
constitution of both Sanitary Committees and Boaids in Find wholly elective in 
puisuance of the Government poli y to abolish nominations was moved. ‘The 
Government were 10bbed of an op) ortumity to dis;ose of the Bill in recoid time 
y the inflution of a vehement speech y a Congiess member. 
‘The bill had passed its fist reading when the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 6th January, when a Congiess yaity amendment seeking to invest in the 
Assembly the power to modify i1ules fiamed by IJ)istixt Collecturs for the 
constitution of a Distixt Sanitary Boaid, was thiown out by <9 votes to 25, 
The Opposition joined the Congress in the division. ‘he amended Government 
motion to whixh the Congiess moved an amendment, laid down that rules in the 
matte: of the constitution of a Sanitary Boaid should be flamed by the Government 
and nut by the Collectois, and these iules should be pee before the Assembly, 
ee would have the powe1 to modify them. ‘he Bill was eventually -assed into 
aw. 
OTHER GOVERNMENT BILLS 


Another Government Bull, providing for the payment of certain sums to the 
local authorities, was next passed ‘Thereafter anothe: Government Bull fuither to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act of 1923, which at present empoweis the 
Government to levy a local cess on “every sum de bef to the Government as 
ordinary land 1evenue” so that the word ‘“jayable” should equitably mean the 
amount actually jayable afte: the deduction of fasit 1emission, was taken up. A 
clause in this Bill occasioned an amendment fiom the Congress and was the 
subject of a division in which the Government scored another victory by 23 votes 
to five. ‘The thud ieading of the Bill was, however, opposed by Sir Ghulam 
Hussein towards the close of the day’s sitting and the matte: was, consequently, 
unfinished when the Assembly adjouined 


NO-CONFIDENCE ON THE PREMIER 


10th. to 12th JANUARY —The House was full and the galleies were packed wlen 
Mr. G@. M. Syed moved a motion to-day, expressing want of confidence in the 
Piemiel, the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux. Mr. Syed meade a lengthy 
ee strongly ciiticising the actions of the Piemicr He exylained the 1easons 
that impelled him to move the no-confidence moticn. He said that the Fremuer, 
fo. whose coming into office be was greatly 1¢es;onsible, had failed to 1mylcment 
the undeitakings and assurances he had given to the }aity in jaiticular and to 
the electorate and the community in general Mr fyed tuither accused the } 1¢mier 
of having inflamed the whole count:y by lis obstmacy and defiant attitude and 
conduct. He 1¢minded Mi. Allah Bux that when he acceyted office, he had 
declared that he should be ypdged by Ins actions afte: six months. Now nine 
months had elajsed and the mover vould boldly say that the Premier had fallen 
fai below the maik and the ; cople’s hoyes Fad becn ccmyletely frustrated Nana- 
ting specific allegations a,ainst the Picmict, Mr Syed said thatinstecad of curtail- 
ing expenditure, he was cieating new yosts without seeLing the sanction of the 
Assembly. He cited, 1n this connection, the ay fone of I. C &. Officers, a 
Deputy Secietary for the Revenue De; aitment, a Deputy Secietaly for the Finance 
Depaitment, and an QOfhcer on Speaal Duty. Mr Syed yaithulaly diew the 
attention of the House to the Picmier’s ticatment of agzicultuisis whih he 
chaiacterised as a poignant one Despite yast declaiations, the Picmier now 
believed in the imposition of increased assessment pioposals, whih were severely 
c1iticised and condemned all over Sind on the already oveitaxed agziculturists, 
This was done in defiance of the United Fay and the entue Assembly. Sup} orting 
the no-confidence motion, Khan Bahadur Khuro presented the Opyosition case in 
a speech, lasting two hours, whih the House heard with rapt attention. Khan 
Bahadur Khuio was of the opinion that the Premier had violated all canons of 
demociacy by tendeiing advice to H. E. the Governor, enhancing the assessment, 
without consulting his Patty or the House. The syeaker accused the Munistry 
of being extiavagant where economy was needed and miserly where generosity 
was iequued. It was not for bemg governed by a Government which had no 
respect fo1 the piinciples of demociacy that they had fought for separation from 
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Bombay. The Premier was a super-dictator, without the dictator’s sense of respon- 
sibility. Next day, the 12th. January, the wag feats of the speeches was the 
advice tendered to the Alla Bux Ministry to look up to the Congress adminis- 
tered provinces which had made a striking progress iu alleviating the miserable 
lot of the masses. Speaker after speaker paid eloquent tributes to the Congress 
Governments and bewailed the backward condition of Sind. Five members spoke 
to-day, tour from Government benches including Mr. Nichaldus, the P. W. D. 
Minister and one from the Opposition. The Minister held that political 
squabbles were responsible for retarding the progress of their Ministry, He 
enumerated the achievements of the Ministry duing the nine months of its office 
which included abolition of Honorary Magistrates and nominations in local bodies, 
release of Hansraj, return of Moulvi Obedullah, restoration of forfeited pensions 
and confiscated properties of Cenyrcssmen, encouraging of Swadeshi aud removal 
of disabilities of depressed classes. Mr. Jamshed Mehta, another suprorter of 
Government, wanted to know if there was better Government waiting to take 
the place of the Allah Bux Ministry, so that he might unper the no-confidence 
motion. Mr. 4. H, Gazdar (Muslim League), in the course of his speech, bewailed 
the day when Sind was separated fiom Bombay Viesidency. In_ Provincial 
Autonomy Sind was being governed by the ollicials because of the Ministry. 
Services were getting strong as collectors weie being used as tools 
to terrorise members of the Assembly. He aprealed to His Excellency the 
Governor to dissolve the House which would be the only panacea for the 
ills as better people would return elected. Next day, the 12th. January, 
the non-confidence motion was defeated by thirty-two votes to seven, the Congiess mem- 
bers remaining neutial. An analysis of the voting showed that besides the Congress, Sir 
Ghulam also remained neutral. In a ninety-minutes reply to the debate Khan 
Bahadur Allah Buz, the Premier, made a sensational disclosure of a plot to kill 
him, unless he joined the Muslim League. The Premier declared in the course of 
the reply: “I would rather die than join the Muslim League. It is youd that the 
Muslim League has failed in Sind. I wish, it would fail everywhere” Regarding 
the assessed proposals, he said it was not constitutional for the Government to 
consult the party for executive orders on taxation. He was sorry that the Congress 
had withdrawn support after being a party to instal him in power. Concluding, 
the Premier assured the House that it was far from his intention either not to 
revise the proposals or respect the wishes of parties, including the Congress, 
When Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad were here, he continued, they were given 
the impression that the present Ministry had no Muslim following and that the 
Congress was dividing Muslims and running the Government. The merits of the 
assessment proposals had not been gone into. Maulana Azad viewed the question 
from an All-India political point of view as to how Sind would fall in with the 
All-India point of view. Maulana Azad thought that he hal no Muslim following. 
Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad cariied the impression that he worked against 
his Party. So he was asked to carry out the wishes of his Party and postpone 
the assessment. The second position was that the Congress would remain 
neutral and the Muslims should fight and decide the issue. He could not 
blame the Congress. They did not bargain like him trom_ wire-pullings behind 
the scene. The charge that the Congress was dividing the Muslims had now been 
wiped out. He was glad of this. Khan sbahadur Gabole, Deputy Speaker, who 
was one of those who resigned from the Muslim League Party, opened the debate 
as an independent member and said that it was a matter of shame that the Muslims 
should be fighting amongst themselves. He held no brief for the Ministry, but he 
wanted to know from the Honse what was the alternative scheme 
before the Ministry was thrown out. Sir Ghulam Hussain, who resigned the 
leadership of the opposition two days ago, urged the House to consider the 
question dispassionately and seriously as it was fraught with far-reaching 
consequence. He had si Seger the opinion that after his fall last year a new heaven 
would not spring up. e plight of the Prime Minister in Sind was unenviable, 
as he was a tool in the hands of dictators. We wanted to know from the 
mover of the motion a practical alternative scheme for working Reforms. He 
asked whether there was a single party, which could carry on the Government. Turning 
to the Congress benches, he said that they were as much responsible as the speaker 
for the masses of Sind. If they did not want to join the Muslim League, let them 
join the present Ministry and form a coalition Ministry. If the Congress Party 
remained neutral, it was upto the rest of the House to join together and form 
a stable Ministry. There was still time for them, if they colt combine, but he 
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saw no hope at present. Had he known of the present fate that had overtaken 
Sind, he would never have fought for separation. Owing to the race for jobs, both 
Hindus and Muslims were divided. If the Congress were well-wishers of masses in Sind, 
they must do some constructive work. In the alternative, if the Hindu Party 
formed a Coalition with the Muslim League, he would vote for it. He requested 
the House to par their heads together; otherwise the province was faved with 
chaos and deadlock. His hopes of Muslims- had heen shattered and he did not 
hope for unity among them. [If an alternative to the Ministry was shown, he would 
vote for it. They must be practical men. Destruction should go hand in hand 
with construction. Mr. J, Fra:er, European, cleared the position of his group. He 
said that as long as Government legislated for the good of the country, without 
communal bias, the European g.oup must support the Gorecninent. 


RvuLEeS OF Business DISCUSSED 


18th. JANUARY :—The Government sustained a defeat during the discussion of 
rules of business. The Government wanted a clause added stating that the speaker 
may not adjourn the House for more than seven days. Although Government whips 
collected several supporters when the division was called, the clause was lost by 2U 
votes to 18. ‘lhe defeat, of course was of no consequence in judging the strength of 
partics, but all the 10 Congressmen opposed the motion. 


Sinp ASSESSMENT PROPOSALS 


28rd. & 25th. JANUARY :—A two-days’ debate on the Government’s assessment pro- 
posals opened on the 24th. Outlining the procedure he intended to follow for regulat- 
iny discussion, the Speaker, at the outset, said that he had _reveived notice of a number 
of motions on the subject, but he proposed to treat the Congress motion as the 
main resolution and the other motions, moved by Mr. G. M@. Syed and Khan Bahadur 
Khuhro, as amendments. The latter were almost of an identical nature requiring the 
Government to diop the entire proposals instead of re-examining the taxation 
scheme ‘The following was the text of the Congress Party’s resolution on the 
Government’s assessment proposals :—‘““The Assembly, having considered the Govern- 
ment resolution regarding the revision of settlement in the Barrage area, is of opinion 
that the rates of assessment on cotton and other commodities are an increase on the 
rates under the last settlement, which already constitutes a heavy buiden on small 
khatedars and encroaches on their means of subsistence. The Assembly, therefore, 
recommends to the Government, firstly, that the new rates of assessment be modified, 
the rates of the last settlement on cotton be charged when the average price per 
maund of lint desi cotton at Karachi is Rs. 18 and Annerican cotton Rs. 2]. 
These rate3, corresponding to the above prices, be considered as the datum line. 
With every fall or 1ise above average prices, rates of assessment in cotton should 
fall or rise proportionately, subject to a minimum rate of Rs. 5 and a maximum 
rate of Rs. 10 rer acie. Secondly, the Government, having ignored the fall in 
price in fixing the rates of assessment for wheat, the new rates be reduced in 
proj ortion to the fall in price from the figure taken as the basis for the last 
settlement, Thirdly, with a view to encouraying the yrowsg of fruits and vege- 
tables, the same rates of assessmeut of gardens and vegetaDles be charged as under 
the last settlement. And fourthly, the present division of lands into three groups 
being unscientific and unjust, a detailed classification of land be undertaken, 
regard being had tothe fertility for the soil and, till that is done, the groupings 
of last settlement may not be changed.” Mr. Jssardas Varandmal (Congress, re- 
presenting Indian Commerce), moving the main resolution, made it clear that 
the Congress was anxious to meet the Government more than half-way and s0 to 
reshape the proposals as to make them acceptable to the House. He pointed out 
that the Premier, a year ago, when he was sitting in the Opposition benches, 
sponsored a resolution favouring that the Government should share 25 per cent of 
the zamindai’s net assets, but his present proposals sought to tax the zamindar 
to the extent of forty to sixty per cent of their assets. Morcover, the entire 
scheme was unscientific and arbitrary. He was of the opinion that the argument 
which was advanced that the zamindars of the Punjab and Gujerat paid more or 
less double the Sind assessment would not hold ee as the conditions were 
quite different, the yield per acre in Sind being less than half of that 
in the Punjab and Gujerat. Mr, Varandmal favoured more groupings of land on 
the lines of the Punjab so as to give proportionate relief to small khatedars, 
Khan Bahadur Khuhro, moving an amendment urging that the Government order 
be held in abeyance till they were examined by a Committee of five members of 
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the Assembly, said that the important point for consideration was what percen- 
tage of the zamindar’s net assets should be the share of the Government. He 
urged that the orders should be withdrawn and that modified rates 
should be brought forward based on the principle that the Government’s 
share shall be a fixed percentage on the net profit of the zamindars. 
Next day, the 24th. January, was a field day for Zamindari (peasant) members. 
who monopolised the discussion on the assessment proposals. Speakers, opposin 
the proposals, contended that these were unjust and would fall heavily on agri- 
culturists, who were already overburdened with taxation and debt. They held 
that the percentage of assessment fixed by the Government was arbitrary and 
wanted that the average yield of cotton per acre in the Barrage area should be 
assessed at eight maunds and the assessment fixed at twenty-five per cent of 
the net assets of Zamuindars. They further urged that the Government scheme 
should be submitted to an expert committee for examination. The Revenue Minis- 
ter, upholdiny the Government’s proposals, observed that the scheme was framed 
so as to benefit the Province as a wholeand assured the House that, as far as 
regrouping was concerned, a satisfactory arrangement would be made at the next 
settlement, for which the Government would appoint a Special Officer who would 
undertake classification of lands. Mr, Jamshed Mehta, supporting the Government’s 
scheme of a sliding scale in which they had taken the yield, price, outturn and 
other factors into consideration. Moreover, the water rate there was uniform and 
the assessment was based on profit. In Sind, both being combined, it would be 
reposterous to base the assessment on net profits. The Government proposals, 
if put into effect, would vier an additional revenue of eight lakhs only and the 
argument that they would affect agriculturists to a great extent would not hold 
. ‘the Congress spokesman said that the Government proposals affected small 
khatedars all over Sind numbering two lakhs and if the Government wanted 
to increase revenue he suggested other means, for example, an agricultural income-tax. 
Next day, the 25th. January, a Congress resolution, which had the backing of the 
Muslim League on the Government’s assessment proposals was defeated by 30 votes 
to 20. At the conclusion of the debate, the Premier announced slight modifica- 
tions in the original proposals regarding the cotton sliding scale, conceding the 
i of giving reductions when prices go below the minimum fixed. The 
remier also assured the house that Government would examine any glaring cases 
of injustice regarding regrouping. 
NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


26th. JANUARY :—Non-official resolutions was dicussed in the House to-day. 
The Opposition sustained two defeats on two resolutions, one urging a rebate in 
land assessment in the non-Barrage talukas of t!e Hyderabad district, where the 
outturn of paddy crop had been reduced due to the advent of the Sukkur 
Barrage and the price of paddy had fallen, and the other recommending to the 
Government to give substantial relief from the Famine Kelief Fund agricul- 
turists who had suffered from the recent frost. The Premier, the hon. Khan 
Bahadur Allah Buz, geplying, said that the Government had under consideration 
the question of providthg a graded scale for rebates so as to enable agriculturists 
to get benefits in proportion to the fall in prices and on an _ equitable basis. 
Before coming to a decision the Government would consult party leaders. The 
motion was pressed to a division and lost by 21 votes to 16. 


Speaking on the second resolution, both the Premter and the Revenue 
Minister extended their sympathy to the people affected by famine but pointed 
out the difficulty in affording relief from the Famine Relief Fund. However, the 
Ministers assured the House that they would see if they could so adjust the 
road-construction and engineering works as to provide work for the nee y. The 
Government also expressed their readiness to discuss other means for alleviating the 
perce of the people. The resolution was pressed to a division and lost 
y votes. 





RELIEF TO PEASANTS 


27th. JANUARY :—The Premier, the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah Buz, this 
afternoon, replying to the debate on the Congress motion recommending to the 
Government to take early legislative measures to regulate relations between 
gamindars and halis (agriculturists) so as to prevent the imposition of all un- 
just exactions, observed :—‘‘The Sind Government have repeatedly declared that they 
will follow the Congress policy and programme. Despite the Assembly Congress 
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Group’s withdrawal of support to the Ministry and individual differences here 
and there, and also the possibility of Cuhinet expansion, I reiterate that 
the Cabinet will continue to follow the Congress policy and programme”. 
Continuing, the Premier observed :—“Jn the event of disagreement, I 
shall have no _ objection to referring the matter to the arbitration of the 
Congress High Command.’ The Government paving, thus, openly  declar- 
ed their policy, which stood unchanged, the Premier had no desire to put the 
the Congress Party in the wrong. The Congress motion was withdrawn. 


AnTI-Dowry BILL 


28th. JANUARY :—Dr. Hemundas Wadhwant introduced a Bill to abolish the 
system of dowry prevailing in the province. Explaining the objects of his Bill, 
Dr. Wadhwani stated that the custom had outlived its utility and had be- 
come an instrument of oppression. The custom originated as a result of Hindu 
law which did not allow dauhters to inherit parental property. A dowry was 
given by parents at the time of their daughters’ marriage as gift, but gradually 
the boys’ parents had regarded it as their right. The House accepted the prin- 
ciple that the dowry system prevalent amongst Hindus in Sind should be total- 
ly stopped, but ovine to want of time, the Bill was held over till the next 
session. The House then adjourned till the 13th. February. 


Budget Session—Karachi—13th. February to 30th. March 1939 
CORRUPTION IN P. W. D. 


The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 18th. February. 
Two new Ministers, Mr. Bundeh Ali Khan Talpur and Mr. Dtalmal Daulatram 
took their seats on the treasury benches, while Sir Ghulam Hussain Atdayatullah 
was seen occupying the Government benches. The Government came in for strong 
criticism at the hands of the Opposition, when a private member’s resolution recom- 
mending to the Government to bring into effect their recommendations of the 
anti-Corruption Committee, with particular reference to the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment, was passed by 18 votes to 14 The Government opposed the resolution. A 
vehement attack on the Guvernment’s alleged lethargic attitude in the matter of 
eradication of the evil was made by Mr. FR. K. Stdhwa, on behalf of the Con- 
gress during the discussion. Mr. Sidhwa quoted a number of instances of corrup- 
tion in the P. W. D., pointing out that the Government had not acted even after 
this evil had been brought to their notice. It was further allezed that the Govern- 
ment were not sincere in their profession, and the pernicious evil was still preva- 
lent though the Ministry had been in office for nearly a year. Keplying to the 
debate, Mr. Nichaluas Vaztrans:, Minister for Public works, refuted the charge 
of inaction. He pointed out how the Government had implemented the recom- 
mendations of the Committee wherever possible. He said that the Government 
had issued circulars stating that drastic measures would be taken against officers 
guilty of corruption and that honest officers would be rewarded. 


ANTI-DowRy BILL (CONTD.) 


14th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly took up consideration of Dr. Hemandas’s 
Anti-Dowry Bill this afternoon. Speakers on the Bill were unanimous in their conde- 
mnation of the practice, which was responsible for encha | many families and 
for a number of marriageable girls remaining unmarricd. Miss Jetht Siphia- 
malant, espousing the woman’s cause in a spirited speech, considered that the 
right of inheritance for women would remedy this evil. The Bill was eventually 
referred to a Select Committee for report. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FoR 1939—40 


18th. FEBRUARY :—The sigs th for the year 1939—40 was presented to-day 
by the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux. The following are some of the items 
for which provision was made :—Extension of compulsory primary education ; 
grants to local bodies for education of girls; facilities for education of Harijan 
children ; appointment of lady doctors at Dadu, Nawabshah and Mirpurkhas; 
provision for anti-rabi treatment at all civil hospitals in the Province ; opening 
of additional agricultural institutes at Malir and Sakrand; three more veterinary 
dispensaries ; provision for a family budget inquiry among the working classes of 
Karachi; and grants to institutions doing considerable social and medical service. 
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The estimates for the revenue section of the Budget are: Revenue receipts, Rs. 
3,83,23,000 ; expenditure debitable to revenue, Rs. 3,76,35,000; revenue surplus Res. 
6 88,000. The Government propose to make use of this surplus for meeting an 
expendi{ure of Rs. 5,07,000 on capital account. The share of Sind in the Income- 
tax is placed at Ks. 3 lakhs in the Budget cstimates for 1939—40. In the course 
of an introductory note, the Finance Secretary to the Government says that the 
revenue receipts for 1939—40 are expected to cover not only the revenue expenditure 
for the year, but also meet five lakhs of capital expenditure. Though this may give 
an unduly favourable impression as to the state of Sind’s finances, a reference to 
the debt position of the Province shows that they are extremely unsound. The 
Barrage revenues show no sign of being able to cope with the redemption of the 
Barrave debt and the position in 1942—43 is likely to be a desperate one. 
Considerable expenditure is required to complete the Barrage and non-Barrage 
irrigation woiks and the Province is taking on liabilities in the way of provision for 
education, medical relief, etc., at a rate much faster than that at which the 
revenues are improving. The statement on the debt pan of Sind shows that 
at the end of 1938-39 the Barrage debt will stand at Rs, 24,81,00,000 and other 
debts at Rs. 4,14,00000. Debt charges provided in the Budget for 1939—4U0 amount 
to Rs. 1404 lakhs, of which interest charges alone will be Rs. 1,15,65,000 for 
Barrage debt and Rs. 16,54,000 for other debts, while Rs. 4,66,000 will be made 
for liquidation of former debt. After the presentation of the Budget, voting 
on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 18th. February and continied 
till the 25th. March and did not evoke any lively interest. 


Om MANDALI ARRESTS 


24th. MARCH :- The atmosphere of the Assembly was charged with excitement 
when an adjournment was moved by Rao Saheb Gokuldas in connection with 
to-day’s arrests, Supporters of the motion vehemently opposed the promulgation 
of an order under sec. 144 against the Satyagrahis, who, they said, were observin 
absolute non-violence. Shey insisted that the “Om Mandali” should be banned. 
Shetkh Abdul Majrd (Muslim League) appealed to the Ministry to protect the 
religious interests of minorities and suggested the biinging in of necessary 
legislation to ban the institution, if there was no legal provision at present. Str 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Minister for Law and Order, opposing the motion, 
said that those who demanded equity should come with clean hands. The 
Government had to protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Inde; endents had 
been showing the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. He stated that the 
Government had tried to satisfy their demands and several gule, major and minor, 
had been restored to their parents. The Government had done everything in their 
power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any law whereby they 
could close the Mandali. Supyorting the Government action in promulgating 
orders under Section 144, he said that the processionists indulged in rioting. He 
informed the House that there was now no male member either in the “Om 
Mandali” or the “Om Nivas” He added, that cases were pending in the court, 
and if truth was on their side, they would get justice. e Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux was giving an account of the genesis of the trouble when the 
allotted time expired and the adjournment motion was thus talked out. 


NO-CONFIDENCE ON PREMIER 


30th. MARCH :—The Assembly met in a tense atmosphere to-day when Dr, 
Wadhwant moved his no-confidence motion pane the Allah Baksh Ministry. 
Dr. Wadhwani observed that it was an unpleasant an to do it, particularly 
when two of his former colleagues were in the present Cabinet. He added that 
the Opposition had gradually gained strength and were now 28 in a House of 

which was an indication that the Ministry was losing confidence. He accused 
Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh of not implementing the assessment concessions and 
not keeping his promises and concluded, saying, that with six formed Ministries and 28 
members in the QOpposition, it befitted the Ministry to resign, before the issue 
was decided by the House. Mr. Jamshed Mehta appealed for a stable Minist 
which was the crying need of the Province. He declared that the Ministry ha 
no time to carry out its obama Justifying. the expansion of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Mehta said that Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh did that with a view to bring about 
stability for the purpose of working out reforms in the province He opposed the 
motion. Mr. G. M. Syed said that twelve months had elapsed and nothing con- 
crete had been done by the Ministry, who had gradually lost confidence and 
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were now on the brink of a well. Answering Mr. Mehta’s plea for a stable 
Ministry, he said that he did not want stability without a party programme. He 
asked Mr. Mehta what steps he took in the direction of forming a Congress 
coalition in the province. Mr. Valecha (Congress) refuted Mr. Mehta’s arguments 
that the Government had no time to do anything. He observed that the Congress 
was responsible for bringing the Ministry into office, but the Ministry had 
fallen far below their expectations. Col. Mahon observed that Hindu Ministers 
had resigned on the “Om Mandali” issue, in which the Government had done 
all that could be done. He joined the appeal for a stable Ministry and 
requested the members to save the Ministry for the sake of the Province. 
After paying tributes to the Premier for his honesty and statemanship, Mr. 
Nichaldas Vaztrant, ex-Minister, admitted that he had nothing to say against 
the Ministry. On the other hand, he thanked the Premier for his service to 
the Province in putting down rank communalism. The only thing he would 
say against him was that there was no organised party behind him. He assured 
the Iiouse that his resiynation had nothing to do with anti-Om Mandali agita- 
tation. But he wanted to set a good example by obcying his party mandate, 
whatever be the grounds which actuated the party to take this course. He 
traced tho dissatisfaction of the party over Mukhi Gobindram’s defeat in the 
election of Deputy Speaker, which was due to the defection of some Muslim 
Ministcrialists. the Premier, speaking next, observed that no major issue was 
involved in the censure motion. The real issue, he said, was the Om Mandali. 
It was alleged that the Government did not yield to the unanimous demand 
of Hindus. He must admit that he would not submit to any political influence 
of this kind and things would be decided on merits, irrespective of caste or 
relizion. Ife added that the Government’s decisions so far were based on merits. 
He requested the Coneress Party to rise to the occasion and coalesce and 
share responsibility with any of the parties. The Premier added that it was the de- 
cided policy of the Congress not to create a split in Muslim ranks and he 
thought that their action of trying to break the Ministry was tantamount to creating a 
split among Muslims. The Premier also accused the Congress of going back on 
the decision taken at Wardha by which they had agreed to remain neutral in 
the first session of the Assembly and appealed to the Congress to vote against 
the motion. There was some heat when Mr. Mahomed Khuso (Congress member) 
took the Congress to task for joining the Muslim League and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha members with a view to defeating the Ministry on flimsy issues. The 
debate had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the next day, the 
Sist. March, when the motion against the Ministry was withdrawn following a 
conference between the Ministers and the Hindu Independent Party at which 
an understanding was reached. 


Immediately after the withdrawal of the motion, all the members of the 
Hindu Independent Party, with the exception of Dr. Hemandas Wadhwant, 
crossed the floor and sat on the Treasury Benches, amidst the ironical cheers of 
the Muslim League and the Congress Parties. Withdrawing the ‘no-confidence’ 
motion, Dr. Wadhwani said that though, in pursuance of the understanding 
arrived at last night at the conference between the Hindu Independent and the 
Ministerialist Parties he was withdrawing the motion, he had his own differences 
with the Hindu Party and had, therefore, resigned from it. 


_ It transpired that since last night, peace talks were in progress between the 
Hindu and Ministerial Partics which eventually fructified. The Premicr agrecd 
to meet the demands of the Hindus to some extent and promised to deal with 
the Om Mandali suitably. In future, he would consult the Hindus on impor- 
tant matters. There would beno further expansion of the Cabinct and no more 
Parliamentary Secretaries would be appointed. ‘The communal ratio in the ser- 
vices and the recommendations of the Retrenchment and Corruption Committees 
would be enforced. Messrs. Nichaldas Vazirani and Dialmal Doulatram were 
sworn in as Ministers on the next day. 

The House was, at this stage, prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Orissa Assembly 


Budget Session—Cuttack—6th, February to 4th. April 1939 
THE Reuigious ENDOWMENrs BILL 


The Budget session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Cuttack 
on the 6th. February 1939 under the presidency of the Hon .Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das, 
the Speaker, when glowing tiubutes were paid to the memory of the late Mr. Girsja 
Rhusan Dutt, member of the House representing Angul, and Maulana Shaukat Ali. 
‘he Premser then moved for consideration of the Select Committec report on the Orissa 
Religious Endowments Bill. Mr. Brayasundar Das moved an amendment for its 
recommittal to a Select Committee for examination of witnesses. i:He said that the Bull 
followed the Madras Act, which was not satisfactory. The Premier, Mr. Atswanath Das, 
replying, explained the main features of the Bill and said that public opinion was 
to-day in favour of procecding still further in the matter of controlling endowments, 
but the power of the Legislature was limited, The recording of evidence by a 
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Select Committee was an exceptional procedure and not the rule. He felt no 
necessity for recommittal. The amendment was rejected and the Assembly took 
up the Bill for consideration clause by clause. The clauses dealt inter alta with 
the definition of religious endowments and appointment of a Commissioner to 
administer the Endowments Department, The Commissioner will be an officer in 
the executive or judicial service, professing the Hindu religion, and shall be deemed 
as holding an office under the Crown in India. Discussion on clauses of the Bill 
continued up to the 9th, February when the third reading of the Bill was passed and the 
Bill became law. The Bill aimed at the proper administration under Government control 
of endowments of mutts and temples, with a separate department with a Commis- 
apa af head. ee ome it pigeon oo. proper sanitary arrange- 
en or pliyrims and for the care of public health, Tho surplus wa 
diverted to other charitable lines. : Pegs ee 


Tuk MoNEYLENDERS BILL 


10th. FEBRUARY :—The Moncy-lenders Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Select Committec, was introduced to-day by the hon. Mr. Biswanath Das, Vremier. 
Mr. G. Thatraj Bahadur moved an amendment urging recommittal of the Bill 
to a Select Committee. He said that since it was an important legislation affecting 
universally the people of the Province, he felt that more caution should be observed. 
He, however, congratulated the Government on having brought forward a measure 
of this nature with a view to protecting both money-lendes and borrowers ‘ihe 
House rejected the amendment without a division, after Mr. Brswanath Das had 
st alah the urgency of the measure. He winted out that it had been hefore the 
ublic for about a year and a half now and aieerved :—“The value of land has gone 
own. House provery has deteriorated, the borrowing capacity of the people has heen 
reduced and the circumstances demand necessary legislation as the exsisting laws 
are insufficient to pive necessary protection. ‘This measure is even small and impertect 
in comparison with the vastness of the problem, but is expected to give protection 
to the section of the people who need more protection.” 


INCLUSION OF OrIYA TRACTS 


11th. FEBRUAY :—A_ non-official resolution requesting the Government to 
communicate the wishes of the House to the Nccretary of State for India to take 
immediate steps for the inclusion in Orissa of all the excluded areas lying in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Betar and Madias, was 
adopted to-day. The resolution was moved by Mr. G. C. Thatray Bahadur and 
was subscquently amended. It had the support of all sections of the House. In 
the course of discussion emphasis was laid on the inclusion of Singbhum district, 
Mr. Biswanath Dus, the Premier, speaking on the resolution, sad that under 
Section 290 of the Government of India Act, the Secretary of State for India was 
to be moved in the matter through the Government of India. Mr. Das added that 
public opinion had to be mobilised in this matter. The people of the Ouiya areas 
m the adjoining provinces should organise themselves so as to make the necessary 
representations to the Congress High Command and to the Governments of the 
various provinces. The Orissa Government were prepared to represent the matter 
to the Government of India. 

MINIMUM WAGES TAXATION BILL 


Mr. Pyart Sankar Roy next moved for consideration of the Fixation of the Mini- 
mum Wages Bill. The hon. Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, said that while they were not opposed to such a measure it would be 
good if a rapprochement between labour and capital was possible, Mr. Roy 
withdrew his motion in view of the Government’s desire for a rapprochement. 

HieH CourT FOR ORIS8A 

Srimati Sarala Devi’s resolution for the setting up of a committe to 
investigate the question of having a separate High Court was withdrawn after Mr. 
Bodhram Dubey, Minister, had stated that the matter would be considered by the 
Government. Mr. Dubey added that the Government were not opposed to havin 
a separate High Court but explained the difficulties. They preferred a full-fledg 
Court to any other proposal like a judicial commissioner’s court. 

STIPEND TO VipyA MANDIR STUDENTS 


18th. FEBRUARY :—-The Assembly considered the demands for supplementa 
grants under different heads to-day. Replying to the cut motion on the deman 
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for Rs. 1319 towards the expenses of seven students, who had been deputed to 
Wardha to receive training in the Vidya Mandir Training School at Wardha, the 
Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dubey, Minister for Education, stated that the present system of 
education was out of date and had been able only to produce clerks, The Basic 
Education system, he said, would be able to impart such education as to enable 
students to earn their livelihood. As the financial condition of Orissa was unsound 
the Government proposed to start, as a first step, 25 schools all over the Province 
and a training school for the purpose would be started in May next on the return 
of the students from Wardha. The cut motion was withdrawn. All the supple- 
mentary demands under the head ‘Education’ were passed. 


THE MONEYLENDERS BILL (CONTD.) 


14th. to 25th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly took up for discussion to-day the Orissa 
Moncy-Lenders Bill clause by clause. Opposing an amendment, which sought to 
include co-operative sovictics within the purview of the Bill, the hon. Mr. Brswanath 
Das, the lremicr, stared that the Government intended to bring a separate measure 
to guide cooperative socictics and limit the interest chargeable by them to 9 per cent. 
He further stated that the Government had proposals to make the co-operative sociclies 
work more efficiently. The amendment was put to vote and declared lost. Next day, the 
15th. February, clauses three to eivht were passed, which dealt, inter alta, with the 
registration of moncy-lenders and the duration of registration certificates. Next day, the 
16th. February, the House passed the second reading of the Bill, excepting for a few 
minor amendments from the Opposition and the Government. he main object of the 
Bill was to regulate money-len ng transactions and prant relief to debtors. The Bill 
made it compulsory for money-lenders to register themselves and fixed the maximum 
rate of interest at nine and twelve per cent per annum on secured and unsecured loans 
respectively. Mr. Btswanath Das, Premicr, said that the Bill contained clauses affec- 
ting certain Central Acts, which would necessarily involve its reference to the Governor- 
General. The House then adjourned till the 25th. February, when it passed the thid 
reading of the Bill by 30 votes to 1 and this solitary champion of the cause of the 
money-lenders was Mr. Viswanadham Raju, who had fought and fought bravely for 
preserving the vested rights of the money-lenders during the consideration of the Bill, 
clause by clause. 


Opium AMENDMENT BILL 


Within ten minutes the Assembly passed the first, second and third readings 
of the Opium (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1939 which aimed at amending the Opium 
Act, 1878, in its application to the province of Orissa. The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube 
thanked the members for passing the Bill without any discussion even as it indicated 
that they had given their full support to the excise policy followed by the 
Government. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1939—40 


25th. FEBRUARY :—No fresh taxation proposals were announced in the speech 
of the hon. Mr. Btswanath Das, Premier, when he introduced the Budget esti- 
mates of the province for the year 1939-40 to-day. Mr. Das admitted that his Budget 
was a deficit one in the sense that it reduced “the free balance of Rs, 7.78 lakhs, 
which is less than the minimum a and bank balance of Rs. 9 lakhs. In 
spite of our retrenchment and economy, there is bound to be growth of expenditure 
in all nation-building departments.” A reference to the actuals of expenditure 
for 1936-37 showed that the expenditure during the year was Res, 1,56 lakhs, 
while the revised estimate for 1938-39 is Rs. 1,92 lakhs and the budget estimate for 
1939-40 is Rs. 202 lakhs. 


Referring to Prohibition, Mr. Biswanath Das said :—‘Reyv. C. F. Andrews has 
very prominently brought to our notice the opium evil in Orissa. We have, however, 
taken a more ambitious and comprehensive scheme which includes all intoxicants. 
The annual income under Excise was Rs. 32.78 lakhs in 1936-37. Our Excise programme 
is expected to reduce this revenue by Rs. 9§ lakhs, which is 30 per cent of the 
entire Excise revenue. We decided to start prohibition in Balasore Distriet. The 
first step in this direction was taken by resorting to restricted and regulated sale of 
opium under strict State control, in the district from October 1938, where all shops 
were closed and fourteen shops only were opened on the borders of the district. 
Certain other Excise reforms, combined with restricted sale of opium during the 
current year, are expected to result in a reduction of Rs. 2 lakhs in revenue during 
the current year, 1938-39.” The full effect of Excise reforms in all directions during 
the year 1939-40, said the Premier, reduced the revenue by a further Re. 74 lakhs or 
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or ah Rs. 94 lakhs compares with their usual income under the head. “Added to 
this loss of revenue, we have provided in 1939-40 to spend in Balasore on propaganda 
Rs. 11,248, besides increased preventive staff which costs us Rs. 44,342 and Rs. 
22,840 for treatment of addicts. Prohibition, therefore, in the first year of its start, 
by loss of revenue and increase of expenditure is expected to cost us over J3 per 
cent of our Excise revenue. 


“Preparations are afoot to undertake a country-wide literacy campaign in a 
regulated manner in the course of three years. A sum of Rs. 1,000 has been put in 
the budget to enable Honourable Members to discuss this question. It is expected 
that the activities may cost about a lakh of rupees in the course of this year. 
Our attempts to make men literate are uscless if what little is learnt is soon for- 
gotten. It is, therefore, proposed to carry on a library movement also. with a cen- 
tral library at the headquarters, as is being done in Baroda. The Budget provides 
a sum of Rs. 25,000 for this library movement, ns also for a contribution to lihtasies 
in Municipal areas. Early in 1938, an_ official and a non-official were deputed to 
Baroda to study the library movement in the State.” The Budget also provides half 
a lakh of rupces for construction of a museum, A_ step is proposed to be taken in 
the direction of compulsory primary education in Aunicipalitica, Union Boards 
and also Notified Areas and the Budget provides Rs. 25,000 for these puryoses. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BupGrtT 


27th. & 28th. FEBRUAY :—The general discussion of the Budget was taken 
up on the 27th. Khan Bahadur Ahmed Baksh, while congratulating the Government for 
not imposing fresh taxation, said that adoption of Oriya language as a medium 
of instruction would create a great disadvantage to Muslim students as they 
would have to learn three languages viz. English, Urdu and Oriya. So far as 
Muslims were concerned the Budget was disappointing. Mr. V. K. V. Raju 
said that there was no proposal for remission of land tax in the Budget. Routh 
Orissa had also been badly laid down as regards allocation of money for new 
schemes. Rev. Z, M. Evans, while congratulating Government for its policy on 
Prohibition, thought that it had not gone far enough. There had been, he thou- 
ght, too much of window dressing. He regretted that no reference had been 
made regarding the building of the new capital. The Assembly had pronounced its views 
and a resolution had already been passed. The public were anxious to know and were 
asking questions and the Ministry should state what actions had up till now been taken 
with regard to this matter. Mr. Abdus Sobhan Khan, while criticising the Budget, 
characterised Hitler as the greatcst man of the world and roused cries of “question”. 
Continuing Mr. Khan said that Hitler had asked the people not to belicve in 
merchants and missionaries and he wanted to add to this galaxy also the Ministers. 
Swami Bichttrananda Das, while congratulating the Ministry on launching a bold 
rogramme of constructive work and the Prohibition scheme, urged the necessity of 
oating a loan for further development. They must industrialise the country and raise 
the standard of living of the people. Sj. Mohon Das said that the present 
budget had clearly proved that in spite of the desire to help the people it was not 
possible to flame a popular budget within the limitations of the Government 
of India Act. He held the Principal and the Professors responsible for reported 
indiscipline among the students of the Ravenshaw College and pressed for an 
enquiry. §j. Pyaritsankar Roy, while congratulating the Government urged for 
changes in factory laws so that labourers might live as men. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 28th, February, when the Raja Bahadur of 
of Khalltkote, speaking first, congratulated the Government on their attempt at 
Prohibition. He thought that the States’ problems should have by this time 
been solved with proper co-operation of the Orissa Government. Referring to the 
arpernement of Committees and experts, the speaker regretted that their work 
had not produced proportionate results. Continuing, the Raja Bahadur expressed 
satisfaction at Government’s attempt to harness water falls of Koraput District 
for producing Hydro-Electric power. Whatever might havebeen, the Speaker 
continued, the neglect of Bihar and Orissa to North Orisea, South Orissa was 
not very much neglected by the Madras Government. The people of South Orissa 
were rather worn off under the Orissa Government. The ae Bahadur further 
stated that co-operative banks in North Orissa had miserably failed, No provision 
seemed to have been made for refund of deposits of individu apositors although 
some provision had been made for paying up dues to the Bihar Provinc 
Co-operative Bank. In conclusion, he deprecated propaganda for non-payment 
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of rent and held Government responsible for not checking these activities. 
Sm. Sarala Devt (Congress), while congratulating the Government, asked for 
more money for education of women in the Ravenshaw Cirls’ School and wanted 
a high school for girls in each district. Mr, G. C. Lhatraj felt disappointed at 
the Budget as promises of previous igh had not been fulfilled. In view of the 
financial position he could not justify launching of Prohibition scheme on such 
a large scale. Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, replying to the debate, said that no 
budget, under the existing conditions of the Government of India Act, could be 
popular, even though it was framed by a popular Ministry, because of the restric- 
tions placed on them under the Act. Besides, the finances of the pore were 
poor and eoreaueny Orissa’s Budget was a poor man’s budget. Lfe explained 
that actually the deficit was not as much as Ks.18 lakhs but only Rs, 1,22,000 
because of the utilisation of the last year’s balances this year. Referring to the 
charge of indifference towards the Partially Excluded Areas, Mr. Das pave figur- 
res of income and expenditure in Ganjam and Koraput districts, which showed 
a deficit of Rs. 73 lakhs. Le claimed that the Ministry had tried to improve 
the conditions “in every way, even at the cost of ourselves”. LHe hoped that 
their cfforts to utilise the Bogara_ water-falls would materialise which would 
lead to the introduction of useful schemes, 


VOTING ON BupGRT DEMANDS 


18th. to 29th. MARCH :—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March. Mr. Netyananda Kanungo, Revenue Minister, moved a demand for 
Rs. 4,35,058 under land revenue. Khan Bahadur Ahmad Buz, moved a cut 
motion to draw attention to the “inordinate delay in the partition of the estates.” 
The motion was withdrawn after the Minister had replied. The Khan Bahadur 
moved another cut motion to discuss the failure of the khas mahal authoritics 
to provide lands for cattle grazing for their estates in Cuttack, and icferred to 
the haidships of the khas mahal tenants. Mr. Brajasunder Dus, supporting the 
cut motion, said that the hardships that had becn removed from the tenants under 
zamindars, still existed in khas mahal areas. The Revenue Minister, replying, 
said that free grazing ground could not reasonably be provided in towns. The 
cut motion was defeated and the Assembly adjourned till Monday, the 20th. 
Mareh, when the House resumed discussion on Raja Bahadur of Khalltkote’s 
cut motion on the demand for Rs, 4,35,058 to defray charges under land revenue, 
Mr. Patnaik, supporting the motion moved on Saturday, criticised the Govern- 
ment decision to take up survey operations in the zamindari areas of the Ganjam 
district. Jfe said that this was not a proper time to undertake operations, as neither 
the zamindars nor the tenants werein a position to pay. The speaker did not deny 
the Government’s powers to order a survey, but such powers ought to be exer- 
cised in special circumstances. Criticizing the general land revenue policy, Mr. 
Patanaik stated that the Ministry was entirely following the bureaucrats and are 
“worse than bureaucrats”. Khan Bahadur Ahmed Buz, supporting the motion, 
referred mainly to zamindars in the temporary-settled estates in north Orissa, 
He said that by passing the Tenancy Amendment Act the zemindars had lost a 
substantial part of their income and their status had been so adversely affected 
that it became impossible for them to keep their revenue obligations. “The zemin- 
dars are dead,” said the speaker, “and they will be buried any day the sale law 
is enforced.” Last September, the Khan Bahadur continued, nearly 70 estates 
were sold for areas of revenue in Cuttack alone, and this year conditions have 
become worse still, about 1,500 towzies being in arrears. Next day, the 21st. Mareh, 
the House passed the Land Revenue demand and discussed the Excise Policy 
of the Government when Mr. Bodhram Dube, Minister, moved a demand for Rs. 
6,02,783 under “Excise.” Mr. Brajasundar Das, deputy leader of the Opposition, 
moved a cut in the demand by a rupee to discuss the fall in excise revenue 
and the sale of date palm juice in students’ hostels. Mr. M. G. Patnatk, sup- 
portin the cut motion, characterized the excise policy of the Government as 
‘thoughtless.”” Mr. Bodhram Dube, etal a the debate, said that Balasore was a 
notorious district for opium consumption. The opium prohibition scheme of the 
Government was a bold step. Continuing, Mr. Dube accused the Bengal Govern- 
ment of trying to reduce the price of opium in the neighbouring district b 
as much as 50 per cent. The cut motion was defeated. Next day, the 22nd. 
Mareh, the House adjourned after five minutes’ sitting, the only business before 
the House being the presentation of the supplemeutary demands, and the de- 
mand for Rs. 3), 740 under “Stamps.” A eut motion by Mr. Brajasundar Das 
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was le and the demand was passed. Next day, the 23rd. March, the House 
assented tothe demands under the heads “Forest” (Rs. 5,27,358), Registration (Rs. 
1,50,750) and “Irrigation” (Rs. 549,485) The Honse divided when Rao Sahib D. Y. 
Rajurkar pressed his token cut of Re. 1 under the head “Industries” urging the removal 
of Mr. C. L. Gupta (who was not a domicile of the province) from the post of 
Deputy Director of Industries, The motion was defeated by 18 votes to 57. 
Next day, the 24th. March, the claims of Moslems in the services were put for- 
ward by Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bux when the House discussed the grants 
under “General Administration.” Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, replying, said 
that soon after the creation of the province, the Government came to the con- 
clusion to do away with the communal rotation of services. He described the 
minorities of the province as members of a joint family. The Government, the 
Premier said, always did their best to accommodate not only Moslems but also 
other minorities of the province. Out of 20 sub-deputy collectors recruited last 
time, one was a Mohammedan. Since Moslems constitute about 24 per cent of 
the population they got representation in the same service at 5 per cent. The 
cut motion was withdrawn. Next day, the 25th March, the Premier replying to 
the cut motions observed :—“There is a strong feeling that the outlook of the ofil- 
cials was not changed yet. The Conzress aims to sec the oicials discharge 
their duties worthy of their responsibility. I want to feel the change. They are 
not more or less than public servants and there would bea proper appreciation 
of their work unless they came to that standard. The Premicr added that the 
Congress Government had not done anything to create a feeling of insecurit 

in the country. Efe maintained that while the previous Government had a soft 
eorner for certain classes, the present Government, being representative of the 
interests of the people, had to keep a balance and see that the claims of all 
the communities were duly met. The Premier indicated that the Government 
might effect economy by further retrenchment and might bring forward proposals 
for fresh taxation to make up the deficit in the present budget. The cut motion 
was withdiawn and the demand for Rs, 27,65,57f was. passed. The House then 
adjourned till Monday, the 27th. March, when a warning that the Government 
would be compelled to “take drastie action if papers continue to publish  arti- 
eles which are considered indecent and wanting in decorum’ was given by the 
hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube. in the course of his reply to the ‘eut? motion on the Education 
grant, The Minister stated that although the Government had given freedom of Press 
they were not prepared to countenance the indulgence of “nefarious publication”, Next 
day, 29th. Mareh, acut motion on a supplementary demand under the head “Educa- 
tion” was carried towards the close of to-day’s sitting without a division. When the 
Premier challenved a division, Mr. Nand Ktshore Das, who occupied the Chair in the 
absence of the Speaker, informed him that a decision had already been taken, The 
Premier urged withdrawal of the motion. This was resented by the Opposition. Mr. 
Brajasundar Das, leader of the Opposition, criticized the Premiet’s action, 
declaring that it would be better for them to withdraw. Thereupon, they walked 
out of the House. Earlier, the House voted the remaining Budyet demands 
under the heads “medical” (Rs. 833.370), “public health” (Ra. 2,87,802), “agriculture” 
(Rs. 2,32,478), “veterinary” (Rs. 114,934) and Aras beak tc (Rs. 1,99,392). The 
llouse neat took up the supplementary demands. Mr. Brajasundur Das, moving 
a cut on the medical demaud urged the raising of the status of the Orissa medica 
school into a college. Mr. Raj Krushna Bose, parliamentary secretary, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, said that the medical college would require an initia 
expenditure of about Rs. 20 lakhs and a recurring expenditure of about three lakhs. 
The question of a college could not be taken up for some time. Voting on Budget 
demands then concluded and the House adjourned. 


OFFICIAL BILLS PASSED 


80th. MARCH :—There being no question the Assembly was finished to-day 
within 15 minutes. On the motion of Hon. Bodhram Dube, the Orissa Court Fees 
(Amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee, 


The House then passed the Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill. 
The object of the Bill was to stop the eviction of right in soil, Le, Kudivaram 
rights in the main lands till the 3lst March 1940. Next day, the 81st. Mareh, the 
Assembly met for five miuutes when Mr. Brswanath Das, Premier placed on the 
table schedules of authorized expenditure for 1939-40 and mu ppremen ary expenditure 
for 1938-39 approved by the Governor under sections 80 and 81 of the Government 
of India Act, respectively. The Assembly then adjourned until April 3, 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLs DIscussEeD 


Srd. & 4th. APRIL :—Non-oficial Bills were taken up to-day. Mrs. Sarala Devi did 
not move her Orissa Dowry Abolition Bill. 

Mr. Braja Sundar Das, Deputy Leader of the Opposition next moved for 
reference of the Management of Estates Bill to a select committee. He referred 
to the economic conditions of zemindars. The Bill was intended for taking up 
the management of estates by the Court of Wards in cascs of voluntary offers 
from zemindars. This procedure, Mr. Das said, was also likely to ease the 
situation created following the recent tenancy legislation. Mr. Pyart Sankar Roy 
moved that the Bill be circulated. Mr. Nrtyananda Kanungo, supporting Mr. Roy’s 
motion for circulation, referred to the allegation of the Opposition that the Govern- 
ment were attempting to muzzle the i ary by their measures. The Minister 
said that they were very anxious to have the Opposition’s considered opinion 
even if they were contrary to the Government's propusals. Referring to the Bill, 
he said that it touched the very land revenue system prevalent in the deltaic 
part of North Orissa. The Government had already appointed a special staff 
to make inquiries but sufficient material had net yet been collected. 
In accepting Mr. Roy’s amendment after being satisfied with the Minister’s 
statement, Mr, Das wanted the Government to circulate the Bill in verna- 
cular to have better publicity. Next day, the 4th. April, Mr. G. C. Thatraj 
Bahadur moved a resolution urging the Government to take immediate 
steps for an inquiry into the social and economic condition of Oriyas living in 
outlying Oriya tracts. The Maharaja of Purlakimedt, Opposition Leader, 
supporting the resolution, stressed the necessity for an inquiry into the grievances 
of Oriyas outside, before any attempt was made for the inclusion of the arcas in 
which they lived in Orissa. r. Biswanath Dis, Premier, opposing the resolution, 
stressed the advisability of friendly intervention instead of following the course 
contemplated in the resolution. Besides, a Provincial Government could not conduct 
such an inquiry. In respect of concrete instances, the Vrovincial Government 
would correspond with the Governments concerned. He concluded that a 
constitutional agitation should emanate from places where there were inconveniences, 
and Oriyas should make themselves felt. If, by all these processes, they could not 
ret their grievances redressed, they could approach the Congress High Command. 
‘he resolution was rejected without a division. 


A resolution by Mr. Thatraj Bahadur sceking to bring down the Motor 
Vehicles Tax prevailing in South Orissa to the Nort Orissa rates, was withdrawn 
after the Premicr gave a hint that the tax prevailing in North Orissa would be 
raised to the rate prevailing in South Orissa. The House was then prorogued. 


The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 
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Proceedings of the Frontier Assembly 


Budget Session—Peshawar—17th. March to 6th. April 1939 


FINANCIAL SLfATEVFNE ror 1939—40 


The Budget session of the North West Fiontier Le,islative Asscmbly com- 
menced at Peshawar on the 17th March 1939. A proposal to introduce a Motor Spits 
and Lubricants Retail Sales Taxation Bill on the lines of the Bills which were undet 
consideration in other Piovinees, was the only taxation contemplated by the Govein- 
ment, accoiding to the Budget tor 1939-19 introduced to day by Dewan Bhanju Ram 
Gandht, the Finance Minister, who summanized the a eaa as follows — 
Receipts inclusive of opening balance Rs. 193,20,000 Expenditure including 
new ieeunlpg and = non-recming charges Rs 186,412,000. Balance Rs. 
6,860,000. The Minister said that under education substantiil amounts had 
been provided for creating more educational facilities. Unier medial the 
Government pioposed to augment the existing facilities im iui dispensaries, 
and imptove medial institutions exclusively catering for females. In the 
depaitment of agiiculture, with a view to introducing scientific and up-to-date 
mcthods of production and matketing, a provision had Been made fot e\periments 
to be Garin out on economical methods of fruit preservation and = marketing of 
ploducts. ‘Ihe need of indubtialization of the Province had also not been foipotten. 
Concluding the Minister 1efeized to the incicasing disturbances in the province, 
uiots and raids from without. It was a pity, he said, that the Government had not 
80 far been successful in persuading the Central Government to extend then helping 
hand in compensating the unfoitunate vutims, to whom he extended his heartfelt 


sympathy. 
BLOCKADE AGAINST TRIBE 


18th MARCH :—An adjournment motion, moved by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, 
leader of the Opposition, to discuss the blo kade against the Ahmadzai Wazir 
tiibe in Bannu District, was lost without a division to-day. Considerable heat was 
occasioned by a member of the House asgouiating the names of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Khan Abdul Ghaffai Khan with the present tribal poly otf the : Frontier 
Government, leading to another member characte1ising 1t as a ‘shameful” remark. 
On another member objecting to the word “shameful” as unparhhamentary, Mr. Arhab 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, who was responsible fo. making it, was asked by the Speaker 
to confine himself to the motion but the former holding that he was not being 
allowed to 1eply to the allegations against Mr. Gandhi and Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, declined to participate further in the debate. After a number of speakers had 
criticised the blockade, the Premrer replied justifying 1t on the giound that every 
oppoitunity had been given to the tube to mend their ways but to no purpose. The 
motion was ultimately lost. The House then adjourned till the 20th. 
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MINISTERS’ ALLOWANCES BILL 


20th. MARCH :—A ruling of considerable importance was given to-day by 
Malik Khuda Buz, the Speaker, when Dewan Bhanjuram, the Finance Minister, 
sought the leave of the House to introduce the Frontier Ministers’ Salaries (Amend- 
ment) Bill which sought to authorise the Provincial Government to make rules for 
regulating the grant of travelling and daily allowances to Ministers. Mr. <Addur 
Rab Nishtar raised a point of order stating that the Bill was witra vires of the 
Provincial Legislature. He argued that Section 51 of the Government of India Act 
provided that, once the salaries of Ministers were fixed by an Act of the Legislature, 
the same could not be changed during their tenure of office. If allowances were 
considered a part of the salarics, Mr. Nishtar contended, the same could not be 
changed according to Section 51, unless the Ministry resigned. If the allowances 
were not a part of the salaries, the Legislature was not capable of passing any Act 
providing for the same. The Finance Mtntster, on behalf of the Government, stated 
that similar Acts were passed in other levislatures in India, and the Bill was drafted 
with the concurrence of the Government of India. The Advocate-General, Sardar 
Bahadur Raja Stngh, explaining the legal implications, said that an analogous 
Bill had already been passed by the House, and it was within their competence to 
legislate a measure of this character. Admitting the Bill and overruling Mr. 
Nishtar’s point of order, the Speaker observed that the Government of India Act 
did not specifically authorise the Legislature to lezislate for allowances of Ministers. 
As a matter of fact, the Speaker added, the omission became very potent 
when he saw that there was a special provision for the grant of allowances to mem- 
bers, but there was a conspicuous absence of any provision for fixing allowances to 
Ministers. ‘The final authority to decide the point, the Speaker continued, was the 
Governor-Gencral acting in his discretion, who had not been properly approached 
to decide the point and issue a public notification. 

The House next referred to a select committee the N. W. F. Pr. Motor Spirit 
and Lubricants Taxation Bill, to be reported by the 81st. March. 


GENERAL Discussion oF BUDGET 


2ist. to 22nd. MARCH :—The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 2ist. March and on the next day, the 22nd Mareh, a suggestion that the 
Frontier Congress Ministry should create a deadlock if the central Government 
refused to grant further substantial subvention to the province was made by Mr. 
Abdur Rab Khan Nishtar, Referring to the statement of expenditure, Mr. Nishtar 
said that in the face of the eoucivee declaration that the Iederal scheme was not 
acceptable to the country, the pioposal in the Budget to mect expenses 
for officers who would conduct Federal elections were deplorable. Mr. Yekchand 
Dhingra drew the Government’s attention to the increasing lawlessness in Dehra 
Tsmail Khan District and appealed to the Premier to restore security of life in that 
district. Mr. Fagqutr Khan oe ress) disayreed with the present policy of the 
Ministry with revard to law an order and opined that a firmer hand was required 
to eradicate anarchy from the Province. Replying to the criticism levelled against 
him, the Finance Minister refuted the argument that financial position of the 
Province was not sound. He associated himself with the House over the question 
of further subvention from the Central Government and thanked Mr. Nishtar for 
the suggestion by which the Central Government would be compelled to agree to 
their demand. 

NON-OFFICIAL PILLS DiscussED 

28rd. MARCH :—The House passed to-day Lalu Tekchand Dhingra’s N, W. F. 
P. Artificial Ghee Colourisation Bill. The House next referred to the Sclect Committee 
Dr, C. C. Ghosh’s N. W. F. P. Hindu Religious Endowment Bill, the Committee 
to report by the next session of the Assembly. 

OFFICIAL RiILLS PASSED 

24th. MARCH :—The Assembly had a two-hours’ sitting to-day in the course of 
which ee the Courts Regulation (amendment) Bill, sponsored by the Premier 
thr N. W. F. P. Ministers’ Balatice (Amendment) Bill, and the Speaker's and 
Deputy Speaker’s Salaries (Amendment) Bill moved by the Finance Minister, 

NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

25th, MARCH :—The House unanimously passed to-day Khan Pir Baksh Khan's 
resolution recommending to the Provincial Government to make adequate arrangements 
for giving military education to the people of the province, Khan Abdur Rab Neshtar 
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supported the resolution, stating that the province needed military traming not for 
furthering the British Goveinment’s designs but to safeguard the interests ot the pro- 
vince Quzt Attaullah, Education Minister and Amir Mohd Khan, VPailiamentary 
Secietary, spoke on behalf of the Government. 


VoiIna oN BupGetr DEMANDS 


27th. to 29th MARCH :—The Syposttion rallied their full forces to measure their 
strength with the Government to-day when the Assembly took up voting on 
demands for giants ‘heie were three cut motions under the head “Education”. 
The Opposition challenged a division on one of these, and lost by 24 votes to 22. 
The entire demand of Rs 23,97,000 in 1espect of Education moved by Qazt Attaulla 
Khan, Education Minister, was passcd ‘The Government spent Ks 32 lakhs on 
Education annually, o1 a sixth of them 1evcnue, stated Qaze Attaullah Khan, im an 
appeal to the public and to the Opposition to co operate with the Government to 
stamp out illiteracy Next day, the 28th Mareh, imyoitant observations on the 
Tubal problem were made by the Piemier, Di Khan Sahtb, when he icphed to 
the debaie on the demand foi a giant of Rs 30,55 000 in 1esyect of ‘Police’ ‘The 
Piemie: sald, “Ihe disturbances in the Tribal te:utory are a misfortune to out 
Piovince J have expressed the view officially and non-offwially, that the only 
solution is that the ‘liibal Aiea and the people who ale owners of that land should 
be left alone (shouts of “Heai, hear’) If this 19 donc, I have every hore that this 
question, which 18 within the 1eah of the Provincial Government, will be settled 
very amicably”. ‘he Premier continucd, ‘Poice is a very danperous thing You 
cannot coece people by fore Mutual goodwill honesty, and the gammgz of the 
reople are the only solution” Refenung to the ciitiasm of the pole the Preme 
paid “Qur yolxe ae the best in India and they are doing the utmost to serve 
the people honestly without communal considerations There 1s no difference 
between a constable and me, for we both wre public servants” The Govcnment, 
the Premier addcd, had ieduced expenses on the police by Ro $6,000 since they 
came into power Addressing the Opyosition benches, Dr Klan Sahih said that 
the Government were not i1everting to the Frontier Crimes Re,ulation with any 
ulter10o1 motive, but in order to biing hired assassins to book’ = ‘This Government ' 
the Premier added, “is never actuated by any motive but justue He appealed to 
the House to curb the syuit of communalism m the province, whatever their 
folitical views might be Jn Khan fabtb concluded ‘Let us fight on different 
political platforms, but let us collaborate to maintain the yeace ot the province and 
achieve the goal of Iibeity, which 1s diffcult to attain ’ The discussion on the 
Government giant in 1e8} «t of Tolice was raised on a “cut? motion by Mi Abdur 
Rahman Khan (Conzicss) who, afte: the licmier’s specch, withdiew the motion 
In C. C. Ghosh also withdrew hig motion, aid the giant was yassed Mi Abdur 
Rehman sad that the incieasing lawlessness on the Fiontie: had bioupht a bad 
name to this Congiess plovinee and, he was of the ojinion, that non-co-operation 
with the Ministry on the ; ait of hiph police ofhcers was 1es; onsible for the growing 
uniest, Sardar Ajit Singh uiged the Premier to completely overhaul the working 
of the police depaitment The lice, he contended, were ne:lecting then duty 
with the icsult that there was appalling inciease in ciime Next day, the 29th March, 
the Assembly concluded voting on the Buget demands During discussion on a 
cut motion, Di. Khan Sahtb, Piemier, declaicd that he was trying ns best to 
exclude all mulitary elements fiom the Judicial Department and he was in 
coriespondence in this connection. 


SEIZURE OF FIRE-ARMS 


80th. MARCH ‘—To-day’s proceedings mainly related to Strdar Aurangzeb 
Khan’s adjournment motion regaiding the seizme of the fire-eaams of Khan 
Bahadur Sadullah Khan, ex-Muinister, by the Government for non-payment 
of land revenue (abiana). After two hours’ discussion, the motion was 
rejected without a division. The mover chaiactersed the Government’s action 
as vindictive, and said that there wee other couises open to the Government to 
realise the ariears. But the confiscation of all the firearms of the ex-Munister, 
added the mover, rendered Mr. Sadullah Khan’s life unsafe in the dacoit-1:dden 
country where he hved. The Piemiet, Dr. Khan Sahtb, repudiated the Opposition 
allegation that, n issuing the oider foi the confiscation of the arms, the Government 
were actuated by vindictive motives, He added that there were hundreds in the 
Frontier whose arms wee similarly attached. He said that demociacy demanded 
just and equitable treatment to all people, and his Government were introducing a 
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system under which there would be no discrimination between the rich and the poor. 
Land revenue was public money, and the Ministry, as trustees, were responsible 
for its realisation. 


REFORM OF LAND REVENUE SYSTEM 


1st. APRIL :—The Assembly conducted non-official business to-day. It unani- 
mously adopted Khan Fagir Khan's (Congress) resolution recommending to the 
Government that, with a view to alleviating the condition of the poverty-stricken 
peasants, the land revenue system should be so amended as to bring it on a basis 
with income-tax. Explaining the Government point of view, Qazt Attaullah Khan, 
Education Minister, sympathised with the present condition of the agriculturists, 
but said, that the rates of income-tax could not be applied to agricultural incomes 
or land revenue assessment. The amount of income, however, of small landholders 
should be taken into consideration at the time of assessment. He added that the 
Government were awaiting the report of the nan committee appointed by the 
Punjab Government on the question of assessment. Mr’ Nishtar appealed to the 
Government to introduce a_ sliding scale of assessment of land revenue. Sardar 
Aurangzeb, Leader of the Opposition, and Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan, 
ex-Minister, supported the resolution. 


Press LAw REPEAL BILL 


8rd. APRIL :—Rat Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna’s motion to introduce his 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) N. W. F. P. Repealing Bill was discussed 
to-day. Opposing, Dr. Khan Saheb, the Premier observed :—‘Unfortunately, we 
are in a province where liberty of the Press is considered a kind of personal 
privilege to be used in such a way as not only to obstruct the Government and 
its beneficent work, but to provoke people communally, and create disturbances 
from personal motives.” The Premier a with the mover that, for nation- 
building, civil liberty and liberty of the Press were of paramount importance, but 
condemned those who were introducing an element which would, if unchecked, 
destroy national freedom and liberty. The motion was lost. 


NON-OFFICIAL BILLS DISCUSSED 


Mr. Abdur Rab Khan Nishtar’s pane Tenancy (N. W. F. P.) Amendment 
Bill and Dr. C. C. Ghosh’s N. W. F. P. Public Health Bill, were referred to a 
Select Committee. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna's N. W. F. P. Anti-Beggary 
Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion, 


AGRICULTURAL Propuce MARKETING BIL. 


5th. APRIL: —The Assembly to-day passed the Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 
with important amendments. Rat Bahadur Ishardas, Rat Bahadur Mehr Chand 
Khanna and Sardar Ajit Stngh pleaded the cause of the minorities who, they 
averred, would suffer greatly if the provisions of the Bill were not drastically amen- 
ed. Tbe Government accepted a number of amendments. While, however, half a 
dozen amendments were yet to be disposed of, the members of the Hindu-Sikh Nati- 
onalist Party, headed by Rat Rahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, walked out of the 
House as a protest against what they characterised as the unsympathetic attitude of 
the Government. 


PaTrRout Tax BILL 


6th. APRIL:—Twelve members of the Muslim League Party and two Indepen- 
dents, namely, Mr. Abdur Nishtar and Pir Baksh Khan staged a ‘walk out’ to-day 
following the oo by 23 votes to 17, of Mr. Abdur Nishiar’s amendment to the 
effect, that the N. W. F. Province Motor Spirits and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 
when enacted, shall not be enforced until the tax levied on vehicles plying for 
hire and used for conveyance of passengers under the N. W. F. P. motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act was abolished. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opposition, Rai Baha- 
dur Mehr Chand Khanna and Pir Baksh, opposing the Bill, voiced the grievances 
of lorry and taxi owners and drivers, who would be the wost sufferers, if a legisla- 
tion of this character were enacted. The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Gandht, Finance 
Minister, assured the House that, in order to minimise the incidence of taxation on 
lorry owners, the Government would bring forward at the next session a Bill which 
would drastically amend the provisions of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. 

‘The House passed the Dadar Tuberculosis Sanatorium (Probibition of Build- 
ings) Bill introduced by the Premier and then adjourned stne die. 
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BR. Mathura Prasad Singh 

B. Kirti Narayan Sing 


= 
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62 Lala Saradindu De 
63 Shri Sailajananda Sen 


Bengal—68 
Shri Atul Chandra Kumar 
Moulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmed 


Chowdhry 
, Abdus Sattar 
Shree Kumar Chandra Jana 
Shri Trailokya Nath Chakravarty 
» Purna Cnandra Das 
, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 
» Basanta Lal Murarka 
» Bankim Chandra Mukherjee 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
Shri Bepin Behari Ganguly 
» Biresh Chandra Misra 
» atindra Nath Sen 
» Suresh Chandra Misra 
» Kiron Sankar Roy 
» Monoranjan Gupta 
» Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
» Pratul Chandra Ganguly 
Harikumar Chakravarty 
, Haran Chandra Ghosh 
Chaudhury 
Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar 
, Surendra Mohan Ghosh 
» Ramesh Chandra Acharya 
+ Somnath Lahiri | 
» Kalipada Mookerjee 
» Krishna Binode Roy 
, suresh Chandra Dev 
» Makhanlal Sen 
,, Harendra Nath Ghose 
», Raj Kumar Chakravarty 
» Pramathanath Bhomick 
» Dhirendra Chandra Mukherjee 
» Satya Ranjan Bakshi 
» Mhibnath Banerjee 
» Sitaram Saxeria 
» Sachindra Nath Maity 
» Kamini Kumar Dutt 
», Purushottam a ; 
» Pratul Chandra Bhattacharjee 
» Dhirendra Nath Sen 
», Anil Chandra Roy 
» Atindra Mohan Roy 
» Ashutosh Das 
» Kalinarayan Singha 
» parat Chandra Bose 
» AKhagendra Nath Das 
» Jnanendra Nath Sen Gupta 
» Charu Chandra Bhandari 
» Deven Dey 
» Dharanath Bhattacharji 
», Dharani Ranjan Pal 
» Nirendra Chandra Dutt 
» Nripendra Nath Bose 
. Panchanan Bose 
», Panchugopal Bhaduri 
» Purnendu Kishore Sen 
Prafulla Chandra Sen 
Moulvi Mohiuddin Khan 
Shri_Mihirlal ia re 
» Manindra Nath Bhattacharjee 
» Ramsundar Singh 


6) 
66 
67 
68 
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- Pee Chatterjee 
» Lakshmi Kanta Maitra 
, Sushil Chandra Palit 

» Hemanta Kumar Bose 
Kaviraj Satyabrata Sen 


Bombay.—5 


Sjt. Bhulabhai J. Desai 
» . K. Patil 

» Nagindas T. Master 
» AK. F, Nariman 

» Yusuf Meherally 


Burma.—38 


Shree Soniram Poddar 
. Janardan Pd. Shukla 
» U Hla Min 


Delhi.—4 


aie Jugal Kishore Khanna 
aulana Nooruddin Sahib 
Lala Shankar lal 

Sjt. Lukam Singh Ji 


Gujrat.—14 


Syt. Kanaiyalal Nanubhai Desai 

Shrimati Bhaktilaxmi Desai 

Shrimati Jyotasanabhen Sukal 

Syt. Ishavarlal Chhotubal Desai 
Arjunlal Lala 
Chandubhai Kasanji Desai 
Gulam Rasul Myasaheb Kureshi 
Hariprasad ]’itambardas Mehta 
Kaliyanji Vithalbhai Mehta 
Ramray Mohanray Munshi 
Raojibhai Manibhai Patel 
Tribhavandas Kishibha: Patel 
Laxmidas Mangaldas Shrikant 
Chhotalal Balkiishna Purani 


Karnatak,—20 


Shri T. 8. Rajagopalaiangar 
» A. V. Lathe 
» ‘Tallur Raianagouda 
» & RK. Kanthi 
» Gangadharrao Deshpande 
» U. Srinivas Mallya 
» Shankar Kurtkoti 
»» MKamaladevi 
Dr. N. B. Kabbur 
Shri V. M. Giri 
» V. V. Fatil 
» Gudleppa Hallikeri 
» Vasappa Gogo 
» AK. Changalrai Reddy 
» deevanrao Yalgi 
» Narayanrao Joshi 
. G. Dube 
N. O. Timmareddy 


| Nanj : 
" N. D Banka 


CONSASIPwDe 


ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Kerala—13 


Mr. Mohammad Abdul Rehman 
Shit A. K. Gopalan 

» LP. Kiushna Villa 

,» Natayanan Nau 

» LU. Manjunatha Rao 

» K. Kelappan 

» #. Kannan 

» M. Natayan Menon 

~ 2. Raghava Menon 
Shir K. Madhava Menon 
» © Subiamanian 

» PC Koran 


, 2. M. Sankaran Nambooduupad. 


Mahakoshal—18 


Seth Govindas 

Shit Dwaika Piasad Misia 
Thakur Chhedilal 

Shir Ravishankar Shukla 

» LD. K. Mebta 

»  Bhagvantiao Mandlor 

» M. R. Majyumda 

» Laxamamao Udgukar 
»  Kunybihaulal Agnihotiu 
» Nanjansingh 

Capt. Lal Avdheshpiatap Singh 
Phir V. Y. Tamaskar 

»  Gulbchand Gupta 

»  ehambhudayal Mishra 
» tlauprasad Chaturvedi 
» Badimath Dube 

» _V. ¥. Subhedaz 
Sardar Amaising faigal 


Maharashtra—22 


Shir G. H. Desh; ande 
M1. Deokinandan Naiayan 
Shir Shiinivasiao Saidesali 
5» | D. Deo 

» N. LL. Shende 

», Atmaram Nana Patil 
»  Ramkushna Jaju 

» N,V. Gadgil 

, Pbakatshet Kabate 
Mi. §. M. Josh 
Shit Naval Ananda Patil 
» 3. C. Kher 

» GP. Khae 

» Achutrao Patwardhan 
» 1. K. Kunte 

»  Yankatiao Pawar 

» Vv. K. Sathe 

» GG D. Vartak 

»  Gakulbhar Bhat 

» VV. V. Dandeka 

» $$ 8 Mahajan 

»  V.D. Chitale 

Nagpur—5 

It Jamnalal Bajar 

11 Chatutbhrybha: Jasani 
o . 8. Kannamwai 
»  Pannalal Deodia 
»  Punamchand Ranka 

39 
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Note—The ele tion was held invalid and 
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toh 


there will be 1e-clection. 
Paonjab—36 


Di Satyapal 

BS. Pratap Singh 

& Sampuran Singh 

Ch. Kiishen Gopal Dutt 

L. Achint Ram 

Nawibsada Mahmud Ali 
Sham Lal 

Pt. Ncki Ram Sharma 

Mahashe Karam Chand 

I. Sunam Rai 

S foh n Singh Josh 

M Abdul G:ban 

S. Dasondha Singh 

Master Kabul Singh 

Thi. Saf-ud-din Kitchlew 

S Gopal Singh Qaumi 

M [itakha1-ud-din 

B Shiv Saran Singh 

Ch Baldev Singh 

Ss. Man,al Singh 

Ih. Bhag Sin h 

& Sayan Ningh Margindpui 

Comiiwe Ram Kuishen 

Mi Vuendia 

Ch Atta U lah 

M \Yohd Yamin Dar 

Baba Rui Singh 

L Dim Chand Ambalavi 

L. Chint Ram Thapat 

Di Lehna Singh 

Babu Mohd Din 

Master Nind Lal Jaranwala 

L Kidar Nath Scheal 

Ss sardul sinzh Caveeshar 

Mi Baldes Mitter Bijh 

M: Bhawat Ram Chanana 


Sindh —5 


Shit Janamdis Doulatiam 
In, Choithiram Po Gidwant 
ryt RK Sidhwa 

Swami Govindanand 

Li. Alimchband Udharani 


Tamil Nad —19 


M. s Abdul Sattar Sahib 

A. Atyamuthu 

C Rajago) alacharar 

P oS. Kumataswamt Raja 

T, L. Sasivarna Thevar 
Satyamurt 

. Srinivasa Rao 
M. R. Subbaraman 
Subbarayan 
P Subbiah 
Subramaniam 

, Subramaniam 

In. S subiamaniam 

Sir N. Somsyaqgulu 

V. Nadunuthu Pilla 


Janab 
Si C 
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Sri M. Bhaktavatsalam 

, ©, Perumalswami Reddiar 
» U. Muthuramlinga Thevar 
, K. S Muthuswami 

» V. 1. Munuswami Pillai 
» Ramanathan 
Sri Ramaswami Naidu 

, DP. Ramaswami Reddiar 

» T.S. 8. Rajan 


» V.&. Rm, Valliappa Chettiar 


» M, C. Veerabahu 

» P. Jecvanandham 

» danab S. A. Shatfee Mohd. 
» AX. M. Sheriff 


U. P.—62 


Shii Bal Krishna Sharma 
Dr. K. M. Ashraf 
Acharya Narendra Dev 
Rafi Ahmad Kidwai Saheb 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani 
Shri M. N. Roy 

, Radhey Shyam Misra 
,, Shibban Lal Saxena 

» Pajjad Zaheer 

, Ganga Sahai Chaubey 
/.. A. Ahmad 

» Chandra Bhan Gupta 
» Rammanohar Lohia 
Shrimati Parvati Devi 
Shri Beni Singh 

» Algu Rai Shastri 
, Acharya Jugal Kishore 
» Govind Sahai 

,, Govind Ballabh Pant 
», Gauri Shanker Misra 
Kamala Pati Tripathi 
Shri Mohanlal Saxena 

,, Purshottam Das 

» Ram} Sahai 

» shri Prakasa 

» Vishnn Saran Dublish 
» Yusuf Imam Saheb 

» Phrikrishna Dutt Paliwal 
, Mohanlal Gautam 

» Ram Narain Azad 

» Malkhan Singh 

, aghupati Singh 

», Abdul Jalil Khan 

», Bhupendra Nath Sanyal 
» Baba Raghav Das 

» Bishambhar Nath Pandey 
»  hHagawan Din Misra 


38 Shri Bishambar Dayal Tripathy 
39), Bimal Prasad Juin 

40 ,, Bhagawali Narain 

4I. ,, Keshav Dev Malaviya 

42 ,, Damodar Swarup Seth 

43 ” Weep Narain Verma 

44 ” Gajadhar Singh 

45  " (opal Narain Saxena 

46 ” Flira Bullabh Tripathi 

4? ” Harish Chandra Bajpai 

48 Maulana Hussain Ahmad Saheh 
49 JIakim Mahmudul Hasan Saheb 
50 Wlakim Brij Lal Verma 

51 Shi Jugal Kishore Divedi 

52 Lala Prayag Dutt 

53 Shri Manzar Ali Sokhta 

54 Mohammad Kasim Saheb 

6) Shri R. D. Bharadwaj 

56 ,, Ramoshwar Snatak 

5? Shrimati Rani Laami Devi 

58 Sti Raghubar Dayal Misra 
59 Sardar Narmada Vrasad Singh 
60 Shri Sudarshan Dayal 

bl, ou Prasad 

62 ,, Vidyadhar Bajpai 


Utkal.—19 


1 §jt. Jagannath Das 
2  y, Harekishna Melatab 
3 ,,  Prankrishna DParbiari 
4 Pandit Nilkantha Das 
§ pyjt. It. K. Biswasray 
6 ,, Mohan Das 

7 ,, Sadasiv Tripathy 

8 , Dibakar Patinaik 

9 , Sashibhusan Rath 
10, Jadumani Mangaraj 

11 ,, Madanmohan Pattnaik 
12 ,, Codavaris Misra 

13 ,, Nandakishore Das 

1t ,, Sarangdhar Das 

15 ,, Biswanath Das 

16, Bodhram Dube 

17. ,, Nabakiishna Chaudbury 
18 ,.. Bhagirathi Mahapatra 
19 ,, Chinatamani Misra 


Vidarbha—5 


1 Hon’ble Shri at es Biyani 
2 Shri Toknayak M. 8. Aney 
3 Shri Dr. M. N. Parasnis 

4 Dr. 8. L. Kashikar 

5 Dr. N. Z. Nandurkar 


The Indian National Congress 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 


Bardoloi (Gujrat)—11th. January to 14th. January 1939 


A mecting of the Working Committee was held at Bardoloi from 11 to 14 
January, 1939, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose presided. The Members present were 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Natdu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vailabh- 
bhat Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Jatramdas Doulutram, Bhulabhat Desai, 
Pattabhi Sttaramayya, Shankerrao Deo, Sarat Chandra Bose, Hare Krishna 
Mahatab, J. B. Kripalant. Shri Jamnalal Bajaj was also present for some time. 


2. Hindu-Muslim Question 


The question was discussed at length and the General Secretary was authorised 
to issue the following statement to the press :— 

“The Working Committee have always been anxious to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement of the communal question in consultation with and with the vo-opera- 
tion of all the parties concerned. It was with this object in view that the Congress 
President conferred with the President of the Muslim Teague, but the last com- 
munication received from the Muslim Teague on this subject left little hope of a 
mutual understanding being established at present. 


“The Congress has on many previous occasions declared its policy on the com- 
munal question, and in relation to the minorities, That policy holds and it eovers 
the principal aspects of the problem, but the course of events and the development 
of the political situation raise new doubts which require elucidation. The Committee 
were therefore of opinion that the Congress should, in order to pave the way to a 
fuller understanding, endeavour to remove doubts by further elucidating its policy 
on the communal questions that have arisen with a view to making a further 


declaration. The Working Committee have given earnest consideration to the 
matter. 


“They have, however, come to the conclusion that for the present no useful 
purpose will be served by making such a declaration and this might even at 
this stage, result in delaying the very consummation, which they carnest] 
desire, namely a satisfactory settlement that is acceptable to all conceined. 
The Committee, therefore, do not make any further statement on this subject 
at present, but they will continue their efforts in accordance with the basic policy 
of the Congress and its many declarations to ensure justice to all communitics as 
well as to remove such doubts as may arise from time to time. In this task they 
scck and would welcome the co-operation of all concerned.” 


3. Bengali-Bihari Controversy — Resolution 


The Committee adopted the Report of Shri Rajendra Prasad and passed the 
nore Resolution fur the guidance of the Bihar and other Congress Govern- 
ments :— 

The Working Committee have considered the report of Babu Rajendra Prasad. in 
regard to the Bengali-Bihari controversy and also various memoranda, including one 
from Mr. I. R. Das. The Committee wish to express their appreciation of the careful 
and exhaustive report prepared by Babu Rajendra Prasad and their general agreement 
with the conclusions arrived at by him. ii view of the fact that several of these 


oe are capable of general application, the Committee formulate them here- 
under: 


1. While the Committee are of opinion that the rich variety of Indian culture 
and diversity of life in the various parts of the country should be preserved and cher- 
ished, the idea of a common nationality and a commou background of our cultural 
and historical inheritance must always be encouraged, so that India should become 
a free and strong nation built upon a unity of purpose and aim. Therefore, the 
Committee wish to discourage all separatist tendencies and a narrow provincialism. 
Nevertheless the Committee are of opinion that in regard to services and like mat- 
ters the people of a province have a certain claim which cannot be overlooked. 
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2, In regard to services the Committce are of opinion that there should be no 
bar preventing the employment of any Indian, living in any part of the country, 
from seeking employment in any other part. But certain considerations must govern 
such employment, apart from the essential condition of merit and efficiency, which is 
of particular importance in the higher services and in the sclection of specialists and 
experts. These considerations are: 

(1) <A fair representation of various communities iu the province. 

(ii) The encouragement, as far as possible, of backward classes and groups so 
that they might develop and play their full part in the national life. 

(iii) A preferential treatment of the people of the province. Jt is desirable 
that this preferential treatment should be governed by certain rules and regulations 
framed by provincial governments in order to prevent individual officers fiom applying 
different standards. Further it is desirable that similar rules should be applicable in 
all provinces. 

3 Jn regard to Bihar no distinction should be made between Biharis properly 
so called and the Bengali-speaking residents of the province boin or domiciled there. 
The term Bihari should in fact include both these classes and in the matter of ser- 
vices, as well as other matters, an identical treatment should be given to both. It 
is permissible to give a certain prefcrence in services to these residents of the province 
over people from other provinces. 


4, The practice of issuing certificates to domiciles should be abolished. Appli- 
cants for services should state that thcy are residents of or domiciled in the pro- 
vince. In all appropriate cascs the Government will have the right to satisfy itself 
about the correctness of the statement before making an appointment. 


5. Domicile should be proved by evidence that implics that the applicant has 
made the province his home. In deciding that he has done so, length of residence, 
possession of house or other pope and other relevant matters should be taken 
into consideration and the conclusions arrived at on the totality of the evidence 
available. Elowever, birth in the province or ten years’ cOntinuous residence should 
be regarded as sufficient proof of domicile. 


6. All persons holding appointments under Government should be treated 
alike, and promotions must be based on seniority coupled with efficiency. 


?. There should be no prohibition against any one carrying on_ trade or 
business in the province. It is desirable that firms and factories. carrying on 
business in a province, should develop local contacts by giving appointments, wher- 
ever possible, to residents of the province. But suggestions made by provincial 
Government to firms and factories in the matter of appointments may be misunder- 
stood and therefore should be avoided. 


8, When accommodation is limited in educational institutions, places may be 
reserved for different communities in the province, but the reservation should be in 
a fair proportion. Perference in such educational institutions may be piven to 
people of the Province. 


9, In Bihar in the areas where Bengali is the spoken language the medium of 
instruction in primary schools should be Bengali, but in such arcas provision 
should also be made for instruction in Hindustani in the primary schools for those 
whose mother-tongue is Hindustani, if there is a reasonable number of students 
speaking Hindustani. pidge E in Hindustani-speaking areas, education in primary 
schools should be given in Hindustani, but, if there is a reasonable number of 
Bengali-speaking students, they should be taught in Bengali. In secondary schools 
education should be given through the medium of the province, but the State should 
provide for education through the medium of any other language where there is a 
ale for it on the part of the residents of any district where this other language 
is spoken. 

The one Committee earnestly trust that the above conclusions will be 
accepted and acted upon by all the parties concerned in Bihar and the regrettable 
contsoversy in the province will ccase. 

These conclusions should also guide the general policy of other provincial ad- 
ministrations in these matters herein dealt with, 


4. Ranpur State Tragedy Resolution 


Shri Harekrishna Mehtab who had been on the scene four hours after the 
tragedy related what he had seen and heard. The Committee passed the following 
resolution : 
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“The Working Committee record their deep regret at the killing of Major Bazal- 
geile by a crowd at Ranpur in Orissa and are of opinion that such acts of violence 
O great injury to the cause of freedom in the States. The Committee have wel- 
comed the awakening among the people of the States and look forward to their 
deliverance, but they are convinced that resort to mob violence will delay that deli- 
verance. The Committee therefore earnestly trust that the people of the States as 
well as those in other parts of India will strictly adhere to peaceful methods in the 
struggle for freedom.” 


5 Jaipur Ban on Shri Jamnalal Bajaj 


Shri Jamnalalji placed before the Committee all the facts leading to the ban 
placed on his entry into Jaipur State and the declaration by the State authorities 
of the Prajamandal as an unlawful organisation. Jamnalalji informed the Com- 
mittee that he intended to break the order passed against him and to offer 
Satyagraha. The Committee passed the following resolution : 


“The Working Committee deplores the ban placed on the entry into the Jaipur 
State of Seth Jamnalalji by the Jaipur authorities whilst he was on his way to 
Jaipur, his native place for famine relief work and to attend the meeting of the 
Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal of which he is the President. The Working Committee 
hope that wiser counsels will prevail and the authorities will withdraw the ban and 
prevent an agitation both in the Jaipur State and outside.” 


6. Uncertified Khadi—Resolution 


Complaints were received from several provinecs by the A. J. C. C, office and 
the A. I. 8. A. about Congressmen encouraging the production and sale of uncerti- 
fied khadi by themselves purchasing such khadi, by opening production and sale 
centres for the same, by performing opening ccremonies of production and sale 
centres and generally by offering their co-operation and patronave. Some Congress 
Committees had gone so tar as to issue certificates to private producers and dealers 
of uncertified khadi. The Committee were stronyly of the view that such conduct 
on the part of Congressmen and Congress organisations was highly objectionable 
as it defeated the object of the A. I. 8. A.’s new policy Of giving a minimum living 
wage to the spinner. The Committce therefore passed the following resolution for 
the guidance of the Congressmen, Congress organisations and Congress governments : 


The Working Committee is of opinion that the policy adopted by the All 
India Spinners’ Association and the efforts made by it to secure adequate waves to 
the spinners and other artisans engaged in Khadi work are of great importance as 
being conducive to the welfare of the rural population and likely to pave the way 
for a proper wage standard for them. The Commiitec, therefore, considers it to be 
the duty of all Congress organisations and Congressmen to offer wholchearted  co- 
operation and support to the Association and its affiliated organisations in order to 
make this policy a success. 

The Committce expresses its strong disapproval of the harmful activities of 
uncertified producers and dealers who have been exploiting the growing demand for 
Khadi by offering cheaper stuff produced with the help of low and inadequate wages 
and who have been misleading those Congress organisations and Congressmen as 
have not yet become aware of the difference between genuine Khadi produced by 
the A. I. S. A. and its afliliated organisations and the cheaper stuff offored by un- 
certified producers and dealers. The Committee, therefore, considers it necessary to 
lay down the following instructions for the guidanee of Congress organisations, 
ahs Vana and all those who are interested in the development of genuine 

ee 


(1) In the opinion of the Congress ‘‘Khadi’, means only such khadi as is pro- 
duced by its own organisation viz., the A. I. §. A. and the institutions certified by 
it and all Congress organisations and Congressmen should use and advise others to 
use Only such Khadi. 


(2) Congressmen should refrain from performing opening ceremonies of, or 
participating in the functions of or doing anything that would directly or indirectly 
give encouragement to such institutions, exhibitions or shops as sell or spread the 
use of uncertified Khadi. 


(3) No ie organisation or Congressmen should have any dealings under 
the name of Khadi in any cloth other than Khadi that is produced by the A, I. 8, 
A. or the organisations certified by it. 
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Communists and Membership to Congress Elective Bodies 


Shri ewncnrayya from Andhra filing his candidature for election as delegate 
had declared that he held communistic views. Not only this, but he declared that 
as a follower of Marx and Lenin he believed that in the last resort violence will have 
to be used for the attainment of independence. He was thercfore debarred from 
contesting election asa delerate. The Committee in this connection gave the 
following ruling : 

“If a person who accepts Article 1 of the Congress Constitution and in token 
thereof sigas the Membership form and otherwise fulfills such other conditions of 
membership, as may exist at the time, he is entitled to become a Congress mem- 
ber and has a right to stand as a candidate for an elective office provided further 
he fulfills such other requirements as are Inaid down for the purpose, It should be 
clearly understood however that every activity leading to promotion of violence is a 
violation of article (1) of the Constitution and therefore renders a person indulging 
in such activity liable to disqualification.” 

In the light of this opinion of the Committee Shri Sundarayya’s case was to 
be decided by the Andhra P, C. C. 


NOTES 
Presidential Election 


Delegates from vaiious provinces proposed the names of Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. Pattabhi Sitazamayya for the presidentshi 
of the 52nd. Session of the Congress to be held at Tripuri, Mahakoshal in Mare 
next. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad however informed the Gencral Secretary with- 
drawing his candidature. With the retirement of Maulana Azad from the contest 
the choice of the delegates lay between Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and J)r. Pattabhi. 
The delegates assembled on the 29th January at places fixed by the P. C. Cs to 
record their votes. The A. I. C. ©. ofticee received wires from all provinces commu- 
nicating the results of the voting. Shii Subhas Chandra Bose polled 1575 votes and 
Dr. Pattabhi 1376. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose was therefore declared elected the 
President of the 52nd Session of the Congress (see poster), 


Indian States 
Rajkot :— 

We have already in a previous issue of the Bulletin recorded the agreement 
arrived at between Thakors Rahib and Fhri Vallabhbhai Patel. This happy ending 
of a thee months’ heroic struggle was the cause of widespread rejoicing. The ruler, 
no less than the people of Rajkot were the recipients of warm congratulations from 
all over the country. But this combined victory of the ruler and the people was 
perhaps not relished by higher ana One of the terms of the settlement was 
that a council of 10 ied ee should be appointed to submit within a month a 
scheme of Constitutional reform. It was agreed that the seven non-official mem- 
bers of the Committee were to be chosen by Shri Vallabhbhai Patcl. Shri Vallabhbhai 
sent a list of seven names to the Thakore Sahib. The Thakore Sahib, guided from 
above, accepted four names and rejected the rest on the ground that seats had to be 
found for the representatives of Muslims and other minorities. The meaning of this 
belated plea for minorities was obvious. It was a cover for going back on a solemn 
agreement in order to retrieve the loss of prestige that the British bureaucracy had 
suffered at the hands of the people. This was a call for a further and morc intensive 
eourse of suffering for the innocent but brave men and women of Rajkot. Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel however pleaded with the Thakore Sahib to honour his plighted 
word and avert a repetition of the strugyle. 


But his pleadings were in vain. “It now remains for me” declared Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patcl in the course of a press statement, “to invite the people of Rajkot 
to resume the self-chosen course of suffering for vindicating the liberty and saving 
Rajkot and the Thakore Sahib from utter ruin. J1 is best to anticipate and provide 
for the worst. “Honour demanded”, wrote Ciandhiji in a recent issue of the “Harijan”, 
“that the people should fight unto death for the restoration of the covenant 
between the Thakore Sahib and his people. The struggle now is not between the 
ruler and his people but in reality it is between the Congress and the British 
Government represented by the Resident who is reported to be resorting to 
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organised goondaism.” At another place he says“ The movement for liberty 
cannot possibly be withdiawn o1 a1icsted because there ale at the moment so-called 
communal splits I see that history is repeating aiteclf and the ;ower that 15 losing 
ground 18 becoming desperate and tomenting trouble and disscnsion within, hoping 
to diag on its existence by means of these dissensions. If the people know how 
to woik the non-violent technique, the powers that arc acting in this manner will 
be confounded and the people will ise victorious” 

“The Muslims in Rajkot, for instance, have everything to gain by the people 
of Rajkot secunng liberty. They aie today ieneali upon the swect will, not of 
the Rulers, but of the adviscis of the Rulcis, tomonow they will shue power 
with the peo le because they are of the people But TI 1euly do not believe that 
there 18 real Muslim opposition in Rayhot ‘Dhcy have enjoved the best relations 
with the Hindus I know this fiom yersonu cxpeience myscdf Duin, the thice 
months’ biief but brilliant struggle there way no disscnsicn between the Windus 
and the Muslims in Rajkot ‘hough many Muslims did not court umptisonment, 
the Muslims as a community remained at the bick of the aitation ” 

The struggle has commenced and with it the usual repression Mis Kasturbat 
Gandhi and Mics Mudulaben proceeded to Rajkut for partiipation in the stiusgle. 
‘They were arrested on then azival in Rajkot. 


Whiting on Rajkot ina 1eent issue of the “IHariyiin”, Gandhi asks what the 
duty of the Con,iess 1s when the people of Riyhot have to face not the ruler and 
his tiny pole but the disciplined hordes of the Butish Lmpite 

ul he fust and natutal step”, sys he, “is for the Conz1e33 ministry to mike 
themselves 1es] onsible for the sutetvy and honou: of the people of Ryhkot It 18 
tiuc that the Government of India Act givcs the mimsters no power over the 
States. But they are governors of a mi-hty province m which Rykot 15 but a 
speck. As such they have urhts and duties outside the Government of India Act 
And these are much the most impottant Supposing that the Ruykot became the 
ace of refuge for all the gundas that Indy could produce, supposing further that 
10m there they caiicd on operations throughout India, the ministers would 
eleaily have the 1yht and it would be then duty to ask the Paramount Power 
thiough the Buitish Representative in Bombay to set things uht in Rajhot And 
it will be the duty of the Paramount Power to do so o1r to lose the munistets 
Every minister in his province 1s affected by evaything that happens in teuitories 
within his geographical limit though outside his lejd jyuusdution especrally af 
that thing huits his sense of decency Lesponsible government in those parts may 
not be the ministers’ concern, but 1f there 1s plague im those patts ot but hery 
going on, 1b 18 very much then concern, o1 else then rule is a sham and a delusion. 
‘thus the ministers in| Orisst may not sit comfortably in then churs if they do 
not succeed in sending 26,000 refuyecs of Talche: to then home wit! an absolute 
asstuanie of satety and freedom of spea h and social and polttical intercourse — It 
18 insufferable that the Conaiess, which i todvy in allince with the British 
Government, should be ticaled as an enemy and an outsider in the States which 
ale vassals of the Buitish 

“This wanton bieach, iptizgated by the Biitish Resulent in Raykot, of the 
charter of the Itheity of its people is a wrong whrh must be set ueht at the 
catliest possihle moment. It 18 like a oe conloding the whole body Wall H E. 
the Vie1vy icalize the siznificance of Rajkot and 1emove the poison /” 


Jaipur :— 


The Jaipur Administration issued an order on Dec. 16 prohibiting the entry 
into the State of Shi Jamnalal Bajy, a member of the Congitss Working 
Committee and a native boin subject of the State. Shit Bajaj was proceeding to 
Jaipur to tour the famine sti ken areas of the State and adnunister relief and also 
to attend a mecting ot the States People Committee. The State authoiities however 
svented giave danger to the pexe and tianguillity of the Mtate in these innocent 
activities of Shi Jamnalal Baja) and therefore ordered him not to enter the State. 
To avoid preipitating a c1isis bhi Jamnalal did not defty the order and returned, 
He, however, sent a letter to the Counail of the State asking for an explanation of 
this uncalled for move against him. He also intimated that unless the ban was 
lifted he would be compelled to defy tho oirdcr and launch a civil resistance 
campaign in the State. The Jaipur admuinistiation at whose head 16 a Bhitisher 
answered Jamnalalj by banning the Jaipui Praja Mandal itself. Shm Bajaj was 
declared an outsider m the order by the foragn Prnme Minister. It was 
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conveniently forgotten that not long ago the good offices of Shri Jamnalal were 
used for bringing about reconciliation between Jaipur and its feudatory, Sikar. 


Candhiji, in the course of his writings in the “Harijan”, draws attention to the 
meaning and significance of the crisis develoving in Jaipur as also in Rajkot. “TE 
the action of Jaipur authorities precipitates a first class crisis, 1t is impossible for 
the Indian National Congress, and therefore all India, to stand by and look on 
with indifference whilst Jamnalalji, for no offence whatsoever, is imprisoned and 
members of the Praja Mandal are dealt with likewise. The Congress will be 
neglecting its duty if, having power, it shrank from using it and allow the spirit 
of the people of Jaipur to be crushed for want of as aed from the Congress. This 
is the sense in which I have said that the cxample of Jaipur, or say Rajkot, might 
easily lead to an all-India crisis. 

“The policy of uon-intervention by the Congress was, in my opinion, a perfect 
piece of statesmanship when the people of the States were not awakened, That policy 
would be cowardice when there is all-round awakening among the people of the 
States and a determination to go through a long course of suffering for the 
vindication of their just rights. If once this is recognised, the struggle for liberty, 
whenever it takes place, is the struggle for all India. Whenever the Congress 
thinks it can uscfully intervene, it must intervene.” 


On February 1, Jamnalalji defied the prohibitory order. There was a large 
crowd at the Railway Station to aaeal him a public reception. On stepping 
out of the station Shri Jamnalal was driven in a car to Sawai Madhopur and 
informed that he would be released if he left the Jaipur territory. On his declining 
to do so he was taken to Muttra and released there. 

A few days later he attempted re-entry into the Jaipur State. What followed 
is described in the following press statement issued by Gandhiji: 


“The following telephone report has been received about Seth Jamnalalji, who, 
when he was arrested for the second time, was accompanied by his son, secretary 
and servant. Seth Jamnalalji was detaincd at Ajmer road station, 50 miles from 
Jaipur and was kept in the dak bungalow there. Mr. Young went to Scthji in 
person and askcd him to enter his car. Sethji declined, saying, “You wish to put 
me outside the border of Jaipur State. I wish to enter Jaipur. I will not accom- 
pany you.” Mr. Young thereupon said, “We are taking you to Jaipur.” “Come with 
us.” Sethji replied, “f cannot rely you on your word.” Mr. Young then said, “I have 
orders. You will have to come with us.” 

“Sethji asked to be shown the order but it appears that there was no ordcr_ in 
Mr. Young’s possession. At length Mr. Young again told Sethji that he would be 
taken to Jaipur. “If we do not take you there you can have it printed in the 
newspaper that after jromising to take you to Jaipur we took you elsewhere.” 
Sethji was not inclined to believe anything that was said to him. Le said, “I 
will not accompany you willingly. You can take me by force if you so desire.” 
This conversation took nearly an hour, 

“In the end five men foreibly put Sethji in a car and {ook him away. In 
this proccss of using force Sethji was diated on his left cheek below the eye. 
Le was taken to Alwar State. Sethji here said, “You cannot act like this. You 
are not at liberty to deposit me in another State. If you do so J will run a case 
against you.” On this Mr. Young brought Sethji back again to Jaipur State. But 
we do not know his present whereabouts. 

“The only remark I have to offer is that this is barbarous behaviour. Sacred- 
ness of person, lezal procedure and liberty are thrown to the winds. That a British 
Inspector General of Police should resort to deception and then to personal injury 
to one who was his prisoner is what J call organised goondaism. But I know 
that nothing will break Jamnalal’s spirit. He will enter Jaipur either as a freeman 
Or a prisoner.” 


Emancipation of ‘Halis’ 


Bardoloi celebrated the Independence Day in a novel and striking manner, 
India has not achieved emancipation yet but Bardoloi had a foretaste of it on 
Janury 26th. About twenty thousand peo called Dublas or Halis who 
led lives of semi-serfdom were, with the free and joyous consent of their 
erstwile masters, freed from a galling yoke and restored to man’s estate. The 
emancipation, however, wae no sudden occurrence, a spontancous and unpremeditated 
act of generosity on the part of the masters, It was the outcome of a slow, silent 
agitation going on for well over a decade. The literal mcaning of Dublas is ‘weak., 
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He borrows money and being unable to pay back, he works as his master’s perma- 
nent agiicultural labourer for his whole Iltfe. He 18 fiec to work elsewhere when 
there 18 no woik. Ie 1s treated with some consideration by his master and his 
bare minimum needs provided for. The yoke howevei 18 still there. Recently thee 
have been attempts by individual Dublas to escape fiom the thialdom by 1unning 
away. Theie 1s conomic ieason bebind this attempt to escape. ‘he pice of labour 
has usen considerably and the Lfali cannot benefit by 1 by 1emaiming a Lah, 
‘Lhe maste1 too on the othe: hand was finding Jal labour uneconomic. But the 
sovlal prestige that the posscetsion of a couple of Halis pave to the master more than 
countei-balanced the cconomi loss. There was in this state of affans material 
enough for clashes, stiife and ill-will. But the educative piopaganda caiied on b 
‘Gandhiwalas’ for over a de ade through night schools, spmming wheel and other ach 
activities prepared both the oppicsso: and the oppresscd for a new, sanct and = juster 
oidar.In August 1938 Shri Vallabhbhar addiessed a Conference of the landcd «lasses 
and appealed to tham to end the sufdom of the Dublas <A 1epiescnt itive Committee 
with 18 agiicultuusts and four workais was appointed, Neatly 114) villages were 
1epiesentcd and the Committee submitted an unanimous 1epo.t making the following 
among other 1¢commendations: 


(1) Every Halt to be emancipated in the sense that from 26th January 1939 
he earns a ware of 0-1-0 (fo1 males) and 0-3-0 (for females), (2) evay Hih 
who has worked on his mastci’s farm for twelve yeais o: more 18 automatically 
fice from all his dcbts to him, (3) such Hali as may have workcd for less than 
twelse years to have crediucd to thea account a twelfth of the dcbt for every yea 
that they have worked, (1) an anna per day to be deducted from his wage until 
the debt 15 1epaid, nothing to be deducted from a womin’s wa.c, (9) everyone to 
be duclaicd fice from debt on exprry of 12 ycars, whether the debt be paid o1 not, 
(0) evay debt to expue with the debtor’s lie, (1) a Dubla may enzue himaclt 
on an annual wage ot Rs. $0, and Rs 15 may be deducted from his wa.c for 1epay- 
ment of a debt due uf any, (S) village panchs to be appointed to settle all questions 
rezaidiny debts 

A joint meeting of Dublas and the landed classes was held in Baidolt on the 
26th of January for the aceptance of these resolutions ‘The 1esolutions were carucd 
unanimously Tho meting was addiessd by Gandhiyt and Shi Vallabhibhat Datel 
who explained the implications of the 1csolutions solemnly taken “dhe meaning of 
emancipation”, satd Gandhip, “is that the Hulpats 1s fice to choose his own ficld of 
labour You have entucd imtoa sacicd pact which should make your 1¢lations 
with the landownct sweeter than before You need not have the form on which you 
woiked and the forme: fot whom you worked Only you will work voluntanily and 
cheeifully and he will work alon side of you ILhit you will be callul Malpates 
does not mcan that the owner of the land will give up the Hal (;lough) ‘The 
1ates you have fixed do not mean that the farmer will only pay 0-4-0 when 
there aie a bumper ciop and soatng pices. The spit of the resolution means that 
you will give them a much higher ware. 

“What you have done today you ought to have done in 1921 But better late 
than nover, and [ am happy that you have at last done what ought to have been 
done. But this wage will not emancipate you really. Agriculture by itsclf cannot 
support you all. That 19 why I have placed the spinning wheel belore the country 
and am never tied of singing its plaises. My faith init grows with the ycars, 
and I may tell you that if you will take up the spinning wheel in 1 ht caincst you 
will never repent ” 

Thus was ended the age-long slavery of the Dublas without any violent fi,ht, 
without generating any hatied o1 ill-will. ‘Lhis ws how cor structive work and living 
sympathy work. 





The Presidential Election Controversy 


In this connection 1t would be interesting to give a detailed account of the 
controversy held over the presidential clection — 

On the 17th. of January Di. Patiabht Sttaramaya wrote to the piess from 
Bombay: “It 1s news to me that I have been nominated as a candidate foi the 
Presidentship of the Indian National Conguss I beg leave to withdiaw from 
the contest.” The press message containing the above statement was however 
subsequently cancelled. On the 2Uth. of January Afaulana Abul Kalam Azad 
issued a statement from Bombay m the course of which he said that he was 
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informing the Congress Secretary that he was withdrawing his name. “I am 
unable,” said Maulana Azad, “to endure the additional strain of the work and 
responsibility of the Congress Presidentship. And he concluded his statement 
with a recommendation for Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramaya. Dr. Sitaramaya “was about 
1o withdraw his candidature under the impression that I would not withdraw my 
name: but I am glad to say that I have prevailed upon him not to do so.” So 
the position was that the doctor to whom it was news that he had been nominated 
as a candidate for the Presidentship and who begged leave to withdraw from the 
contest was prevailed upon not to withdraw. 


The issue in the Presidential contest was the attitude towards the Federal 
scheme. Srijut Bose believed in the complete independence for India. For the 
last few months he had been diligently urging upon his countrymen to declare 
that a compromise over the Federal scheme would be suicidal folly. It would 
mean the nd of the idea of independence. The following is the text of the statement 
issued by Sj. Subhas Bose on the 21st January :— 


Sj. Subhas Bose’s Statement 


“Tn view of the situation created by the withdrawal of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and after reading the statement that he has issued, it is ra gay for me 
to say something on tho subject of the impending Presidential clection. In 
discussing this question all sense of false modesty will have to be put aside, 
for the issue is not a personal one. The progressive sharpening of the anti- 
Imperialist struggle in India has given birth to new ideas, ideologies, problems 
and programmes, Deople are eoee nent: veering round to the opinion that, as 
in other ftee countrics, the Picsidential clection in India should be fought on the 
basis of definite problems and programmes so that the contest may help the 
clatification of issues and give a clear indication of the working of the public 
mind... An election contest in these circumstances may not be an_ undesirable 
thing. Up till now I have not received any sugyestion or advice from a sinyle 
delezate asking me to withdraw from the contest. On the contrary, I have been 
nominated ag a candidate from several provinces without my knowledge or consent 
and | have been receiving pressing requests from socialists as well as non-socialists 
in different parts of the country urging me not to retire, Over and above this 
there scems to be a general feeling that I should be allowed to serve in office for 
another term. It is possible that this impression of mine is not correct and that 
my re-election is not desired by the majority of the delegates. But this could pe 
verified only when voting takes place on the 29th, January and not earlier. 

“As a worker my position 1s perfectly clear. It is not for me tO Say in what 
capacity J should serve. That is a matter to be decided by my countrymen and 
in this particular case by my fellow delegates. But I have no right to decline to 
serve if and when I am ordered to a particular place. As matter of fact, I shall 
be falling in my duty if I shirk any responsibility which may be cast on ‘me. In 
view of the increasing international tension and the prospective fight over Fedcra- 
tion, the new year will be a momentous one in our national history. Owing to 
this and other reasons, if my services in office are demanded by the majority of 
the delegates with what justification can I withdraw from the contest when the 
issue involved is not a personal one at all. If, however, as a result of the appeal 
made by eminent leaders like Maulana Azad, the majority of the delezates vote 
against my re-election I shall loyally abide by their verdict and shall continue to 
serve the Congress and the country as an ordinary soldier. In view of all these 
eee 1 rh ee to fee nr I have no right to retire from the 
contest. am erefore placing myself unreservedly in th 
delegates and I shall abide by their decisions.” . a aa 


W. C. Members’ Statement 


In_ reply to this the following statement was issued by Sardar Vallabhbhat 
tle pet pacrare ids Plt oem Dowlaian: Mr. J. B. Cripalant 
r. Sankar Rao Deo and Mr. Bhulabhat Desat, b ing 
Comte o oe zie January : sat, members of the Congress Working 
e have r ubhas Babu’s statement with the care it deserves. f 

as we know, hitherto Presidential elections have been unanimous. Subhas Rabu 
has sect up a new proccient which he had a perfect right to do. The wisdom of 
the course adopted by him can be known only by expericnce. We have grave 
doubts about it. We would have waited for a greater consolidation of tho Congress 
ranks, greater toleration and greater respect for one another's opinions before 
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making the Congress Presidential election a matter of contest. We would have gladly 
refrained from saying anything upon the statement, But we feel that we would 
be neglecting our clear duty when we hold strong views about the forthcoming 
election. It was a matter of dcep sorrow to us that the Maulana Sahib felt call 
upon to withdraw from the contest. But when he had finally decided to withdraw, 
he had advocated Dr. Pattabhi’s election in consultation with some of us. This 
decision was taken with much deliberation. We feel that it is a sound policy 
to adhere to the rule of not re-electing the same President except under very 
exceptional circumstances. 

“In his statement Subhas Babu has mentioned his opposition to Federation. 
This is shared by all members of the Working Committee, It is the Congress 
policy. He has also mentioned ideologies, policies and programmes. All _ this, 
we feel, is not relevant to the considcration of the choice of Congress President, 
The Congress policy and programmes are not determined by its auccessive 
Presidents. If it were so, the Constitution would not limit the office to one year. 
The policy and programmes of the Congress, when they are not determined by the 
Congress itself, are determined by the Working Committee. The position of the 
President is that of a chairman. More than this, the President represents and 
symbolises, as under a constitutional monarchy, the unity and solidarity of the 

ation. This position, therefore, has rightly been considered as one of very great 
honour and as such the Nation has sought to confer it on as many of its 
illustrious sons as would be possible by annual elections. 


“The clection, as befits the dignity of this high office, has always been 
unanimous. Any controversy over the election, even on the seore of policies and 
programmes, is therefore, to be deprecated. We believe that Dr. Pattubhi is quite 
fitted for the post of the President of the Congress. He is one of the oldest 
members of the Working Committee and he has a long and unbroken record of 
public service to his credit. We, therefore, commend his name to the Congress 
delegates for election. We would also ask his colleagues to urge on Subhas Babu 
to reconsider his decision and allow Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s election to be 
uuanimous”. 


Mr. Bose’s Couuter-statement 
In reply, Mr. Bose issued the following statement on the same day :— 


“It is an extremely painful task for me to engage in a public controversy 
with some of my_ distinguished colleagues on the Working Commitice but, as 
matters stand, ] have no option in the matter. The first statement which is issued 
on the 21st instant was my enforced reaction to the statement of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad Sahib and what Iam saying now is my enforced reply to the 
challenging statement of Sardar Patel and other leaders. ‘The responsibility for 
starting this public controversy docs not rest with me, but with Wy distinguished 
colleagues. In an election contest between two members of the Working Committce, 
one would not expect the other members to take sides in an organised manner, 
because that wonld obviously not be fair. Sardar Patel and other Icaders have 
issued the statement as members of the All-India Congress Working Committce 
and not as individual Congressmen. I ask if this is fair either, when the Working 
Committee never discussed this question, _ 

“In the statement we are told for the first time that the decision to advocate 
Dr. Pattabhi’s election was taken with much deliberation. Neither I, nor some of 
my colleagues on the Working Committee, had any knowledge or idea of either 
the deliberation or the decision. I wish the signatorics bad issued the statement 
not as members of the Working Committee, but as individual Congressmen. 


“Tf the Presidential election is to be an clection worth the name, there should 
be freedom of voting without any moral coercion. But does not a statement of this 
sort tantamount to moral coercion? If the President is to be elected by the 
delegates and not be nominated by influential members of the Working Committee, 
will Sardar Patel and other leaders withdraw their nip and leave it to the 
delegates to vote as they like? If the delegates are given the freedom to vote as 
they like, there would not be the slightest doubt as to the issue of the election 
contest. Otherwise, why not end the elective system and have the President 
nominated by the Working Committee? 

“Tt is news to me that there is a rule that the same person should not be 
re-elected President except under exceptional circumstances. If one traces the 
history of the Congress one will find that in several cases the same person has 
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been clected more than once. I am also surprised at the remark that Presidential 
elections have hitherto been unanimous. I remember to have voted for one candidate 
in preference to another on several occasions. It is only in recent years that the 
election has been unanimous. 

‘Since the adoption of the new constitution of the Congress in 1934, the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by the President. 
Since that year the position of the Congress President has been raised to a higher 
level. It is, therefore, natural that new conventions should now Bron up around 
the Congress President and his election. The position of the President to-day is no 
longer analogous to that of the chairman of a mecting. The President is like the 
Prime Minister or the President of the United States of America who nominates 
his own Cabinet. It is altogether wrong to liken the Congress Jlresident toa 
constitutional monarch. 

‘“T may add that questions of policy and programme are not irrelevant and 
they would have been raised long ago in connection with the election of the 
Congress President had it not been for the fact that after the Congress of 1934, a 
Leftist has been clected President every time with the support of both the Right 
and Left wings. The departure from this practice this year and the attempt to 
set up a Rightist candidate for the office of President is not without significance. 
Tt is widely believed that there is a prospect of a compromise on the Federal 
Scheme between the Right wing of the Congress and the British Government 
duiing the coming year. Consequently the Right wing do not want a_ Leftist 
President who may be a thorn in the way of a compromise and = may put obstacles 
in the path of negotiations. One has only to move about among the public and 
enter into a disenssion with them in order to realise how widespread this belicf is, 
It is imperative, in the circumstances, to have a President who will be an anti- 
Federationist to the core of his heart. 

“Tt is really a regret that my name has been proposed asa candidate for 
Presidentship. I had suggested to numerous friends that a new candidate from the 
Left should be put up this year, but unfortunately that could not be done and my 
hame was proposed from several provinces. Even at this late hour T am_ prepared 
to withdraw from the contest if a genuine anti-federationtst, like Acharya Narendra 
Deo for instance, be accepted as the President for the coming year. 

“T feel strongly that we should have, duing this momentous year, a genuine 
anti-Federationist in the presidential chair. If the Right Wing really want national 
unity and solidarity, they would be well-adviscd to accept a Leftist as President. 
They have created considerable misapprehension by their insistence on a Rightist 
candidate at any cost and by the unseemly manner in which they have set up 
such a candidate who was retiring and who had been surprised that his name 
had been suggested for the Vresidentship. 

“In the eaceptional circumstances which prevail just at this moment in 
our country, the Presidential election is part of our fivht against the Federal 
Scheme and as such we cannot afford to be indifferent to it. ‘he real issue 
before the country is the Iederal Scheme. <All those who believe in fighting 
Federation and in maintaining our national solidmity in this c1isis should 
not endeavour to split the Congress by insisting on a candidate who was 
voluntarlily retiring, The Presidential election is wholly an affair of the delegates 
and should be left to them, Let the Right Wing, who are in a decided majority in 
the Congress, make a gesture to the Left Wing by accepting a Leftist candidate even 
at this late hour. I hope that my appeal will not be in vain.” 

With reference to the statement issned by Sardar Jatel and others, to which 
Mr. Bosc refers above, the Associated Press stated that Seth Jumnalal Bajaj was also 
one of the signatories to it. The A. P. I. further stated that the last sentence in the 
leaders’ statement should read as follows (and not as wired out earlicr) : ‘We would 
also, as his colleagues, urge on Subhas Babu (to reconsider his decision and allow 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s election to be unanimous”. 

The controversy over the election of the Congress President, which developed 
as a result of the statements from Mr. Subhas Bose and seven members of the 
Congress Working Committee and the former’s rejoinder to the latter, was regretted 
in Rightist Congress circles. Mr. Bose’s allegation that the Right Wing was going to 
compromise on the question of Federation was resented by orthodox on- 
gressmen. ‘They stated that the charge was unfounded and several of them wired to the 
Congress President challenging his statement and inviting him to produce evidence 
to substantiate the charges. One or two members of the Working Committee totally 
denied Mr. Bose’s accusation. 
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Sardar Patel’s Statement 


Saidar Vallabhbhat Patel made the following statement on the 25th. January 
in reply to the statement fiom Mi. Subhas Chandra Bose: 


“Subhas Babu’s 1s an amazing statement. Here aie the facts: In almost 
every case since 1920 some members of the Working Committce have held informal 
consultation. When Gandhijt was in the Working Committee, he used to give a 
lead by 1ecommending for election the name tor the Presidential chau, but after 
his withdrawal from the Congiess he has ceased to issue such statements. Neverthe- 
less, members individually and collectively have consulted him about the chore. 
This year, too, I have had consultations with several members. Everyone of us had 
felt that the Maulana Saheb was the only possible chowe. But he could not be 
persuaded, In Baidolt, during the week when the Working Committee was in session, 
Gandhi appealed to the Maulana to allow limeelf to be nommated. But he was 
adamant, On Sunday, January 15, however, he came to (iindhip carly in the 
motning and told him that 1tf went acainst lus giain to 1esist him and to ou peat 
reef, he decide to stand for election We knew at that time that D1 Pattabin 
had been nominated by some Andina fiicnds, and we knew too that Subhas Babu 
was nominated, We felt sure that both would withdraw from the contest and that 
the Maulana Saheb would be unanimously elected 

“At an informal consultation at Bardoli at one stape or the other of which 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Syt Jawahallal Nahiu, Babu Rajcudira Prasad syt 
Bhulabhar Desu, Acharya Kripalam, Mahatma Gandlu and myself woe present not 
by design but by accident, if wis agrecd that if par chance the Maulana remaicd 
adamant in his resistence, according to the Constitution, D1 Pittabhi was the only 
choice left, since we were Cleuly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to re elect 
Subhas Babu. In our minds there was never any question of Lettist or Richtist. 


“Let it be noted that Subhas Babu knows that the procedure adopted for bis 
own election last yeat was precisely the same as that which 1s beins adopted now, 
Only at that time we had no difficulty in perstggiing other can ludates to withdiay. 


“To resume the thicad, though Maulana had consented on reachinz 
Bombay his mind avain became disturbed and. as ou,ht he could not shoulder 
the burden of the high office, he rushed bick to Gandhi to ask him to rdieve iim 
Gandhipt did not fcel like pressing the Maulana any further What hippencd after, 
the country knows. It pains me to find that Subhas Babu imputes motives to the 
sivnatorics and the majouty of the Working Committee. F can only sty that T know 
of no member who wants the Federation of the Govarmment of India Act. 
And after all, no sin.le member, not even the President for the time hein, of the 
Congress, can de- cide on such bie issues. [tis the Con oress alone that can decade 
and, therefore, the Working Committee collectively, when the Con,1css 18 not in 
session. And even the Working Committee has no power to dq ut fiom the letter on 
spit of the declared policy of the Congicss. Fo wholly dissent fiom the view that 
tiie President of the Congiess has any powers of initiating polices save by consent 
of the Working Committee. More than once the Working Committee has asserted 
itself in the tecth of opposition of Presidents, who, be it sad to then 
credit, have always bowel to the will of the Working Committee. All collealues 
not beng in Bardoh and the time being short, [ have taken the Ibeity ot 
answenmy Subhas Babu’s statement without icference to my colleagues, who are 
fice to give then own opimion. 

“For me, as for those with whom I have been able to discuss the question, the 
matter 16 not one of peisons and principles, nor of Lettists and Rightists. ‘Ihe sole 
consideration 18 what 18 in the best interest ot the country, ‘Those who have s; oken 
had, im my opinion, a perfect ight to guide the delegates. I 1aene almost duly 
wires ot letters fiom deleyates for gwdance and I expat other colleayues too must 
be 1eceiving them. In the cucumstances, the mF ecomecs also a date But the 
guidance having been given, it 1s solely for the delegates to excrcise their votes in 
the manner they think best.” 


Mr. Sarat Bose’s Statement 


_In a statement issued on the 25th. Jani ary on the subject of the Presidential 
election, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, mewbu, Congress Woiking Committee, said : 


“The statement which seven of my colleagues On the Working Committee 
have issued on the subject of the clection of the Piesident of the Indian National 
Congress compels me to bicak my reticence. As that statement has been given the 
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widest publicity, I fecl it is my duty as a member of the Working Committee to 
give clear expression to the view I hold and not to allow any sense of delicacy to 
stand in my way. I had no intimation until yesterday (isniary 24) morning 
that any of my colleagues propose to issue such a statement. My first reaction to 
such an intimation was that no member of the Working Committee should take 
sides in a contest between colleagues. I felt also that statements by members of the 
Working Committee on that subject would accentuate differences between the two 
Wings of the Congress. I entirely agrce with Sardar Patel and the other signatories 
to that statement that greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration 
and greater respect for one another’s opinions are necessary. And it is because I 
fecl that that statement offends against what they themselves have said about the 
ane for greater consolidation of Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect for one another’s opinions that 1 consider it extremely unfortunate, 


“Election to the Presidential chair of the Congress is a matter to be decided 
by delegates drawn from all over India and I feel more than ever convinced that 
nothing should be said or done by members of the Working Committee which might 
interfere in the slightest degree with the exercise by the delegates of their choice 
in a free and unfettered manner. If some members of the Working Committee deli- 
berate in secret and then publish the result of their deliberations with & specific recom- 
mendation in favour of a particular candidate, the system of election would be 
reduced to a mere formality. It is obvious that such a recommendation really 
amounts to a mandate which is meant to be obeyed. To my mind members of the 
Working Committee owe to themselves and to the public not to be parties to any- 
thing which might smack even remotely of an authoritarian edict. I would conclude 
this statement by releasing to the press copics of the telegrams which have passed 
between Sardar Patel and myself on the subject.” 


Sardar-Sarat Bose Correspondence. 


The following telegrams were pxchanged between Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Sardar Vallabhbhat Patel: fh. 


Telegram from Sardar abhbhai Patel to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (dated Jan. 
93): “Feel Subhas Babn’s statement on Presidential clection needs counter-state- 
ment from members of Working Committee, who feel re-election this year unncces- 
sary. Brief statement ready. It says re-election shall be only on_ exceptional cir- 
cumstances. No such at present for re-election of Subhas Babu. It rebuts Subhas 
Babu’s contention about Federation, cte. and says programmes and policies are fixed 
not by President but by Congress or Working Committee. unter-statement 
commends Dr. Pattabhi for election and appeals to Subhas Babu not to divide 
Congressmen on Presidential election. Vallabhbhai”. 


In reply to the above, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Sardar Patel on Jan. 
94: “Received telegram this morning. Read Maulana’s and Subhas’s statements 
during journey to Sylhet. In my view setting up of Dr. Pattabhi after Maulana’s 
withdrawal undesirable. Coming gas more critical and exceptional from every 
viewpoint than 1937. Strongly feel no member of the Working Committee should 
take sides in contest between colleagues. Your proposed statement would 
accentuate dissensions between Right and Left Wings, which should be avoided. Dr. 
Pattabhi will not inspire country’s confidence in coming fight. Please do 
not divide Congress. Sarat Bose”. 

The same day, the Sardar wired back to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose as follows: 
“Appreciate your telegram Nothing but sense of duty compels issue of statement. 
Difference is not between persons but principles. If contest is inevitable, it will 
take place without bitterness and imputation of motives. Re-election is held to be 
harmful to country’s cause. Vallabhbhai”. 

On January 25, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Sardar Patel: “Received 
telegram last night. Morning papers published statement by you and six members 
of Working Committee. Propose releasing to Press this evening copies of telegrams 
between us. Trust no objection. Sarat Bose”. 

Sardar Patel replied: ‘Certainly no objection to publication. Vallabhbhai,”’ 


Mr. Subhas Bose’s Statement 
On the 20th. January, the Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
issued another statement in reply to the statements made by Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya and Sardar Vallabhb Patel, Mr. Bose said: 
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“Once again I am_ forced into a public controversy by the statements 
of Dr. Pattabhi and Sardar Patel. The former says that there has been 
@ unanimous desire among the people of South India in general and of Andhra in 
particular that the next President should be an Andbraite. It is difficult to belicve 
that Congressmen in any part of India think in terms of provincialism. Moreover 
I have before me at the present moment telegrams from Andhra Desa, voluntarily 
assuring me of support. And so far as Tamil Nadu is concerned, friends there are 
among those who are most insistent that I should not withdraw from the contest. 


“Sardar Patel’s statement contains a rather damaging confession. He says that 
some members of the Working Committec held an important consultation among 
themselves and came toa certain decision. Is it not surprising that neither the 
President nor the other memhers of the Working Committee knew anything of this ? 
It is clear that he wants a President, who will be a mere fiyurehead and a tool in 
the hands of other members of the Working Committee. The above confession also 
confirms the gencral impression that the Working Committee is really controlled 
by a group within it and that the other members are there on sufferance. 


“Though the Congress resolution on Federation is one of uncompromising 
hostility, the fact remains that some influential Congress leaders have been advocatiny 
the conditional acceptance of the Federation Scheme in private and in public. Up 
till now, there has not been the slightest desire on the part of the Rightist Icaders 
to condemn guch activities, It is no use shutting one’s eyes to the reality of the 
siluation. Can anybody challenge the fact that the belief is widely held that during 
the coming year, a porn Tone will be effected between the British Government anc 
the Right wing of the Congress ? This impression may be entirely erroncous, but 
it is there all the same and nobody can deny its existence. 

“Not only that. It is also generally believed that the prospective list of 
Ministers for the Federation Cabinct has been already drawn up. in the circum- 
stances, it is but natural that the Left or Radical bloc in the Congress should feel 
Bo strongly on the question of the Federation Scheme and should desire to have 
a genuine anti-Fedetationist in the Presidential chair, The determination of the 
Congress High Command to have a_ Rightist in the Chair at any cost has only 
served to make the Radical elements feel more suspicious, 

“The whole trouble has arisen because of the attitude of the Right wing to- 
wards the Presidential election. Even at this long hour, if they accept an anti- 
Fedcrationist President, they can end this controversy at once and thereby avert 
dissensions within the Conyress. 

“Speaking for myselt I have, already announced in public that the real issue 
is that of Federation. If a genuine anti-Federationist is accepted as the President 
T shall gladly retire in his favour. This offer, publicly announced, will stand 
till the eve of the election.” 


Mr. Bose Re-elected President 


On the 20th. January Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was re-elected President 
of the Indian National Congress by a majority of 203 votes. The final figures 
were : Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 1,580. Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramayya, 1,377. 


The following gives the voting figures Province by Province :— 


Dr. Pattabhi Mr. Subhas Bose 

Tamil Nadu 102 110 
Orissa (Utkal) 99 44 
Burma (5 8 
Gujarat 100 5 
Punjab 86 182 
Berar (Vidarbha) 21 11 
Kerala 18 80 
Bengal 79 44 
Andhra 181 28 
United Provinces 185 269 
Delhi 5 10 
Bihar 197 70 
Maharastra 86 77 
Assam 22 34 
Ajmer Merwara 6 20 

ahakoshal 68 67 


Karnatak 4] 106 
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Rind 2] 13 
Nagpur 17 12 
Bombay City 14 12 


The Mahatma on Bose’s Re-election 


On the 31s'. January Mahatma Gandh¢ issued the following statement on the 
clection of Mr. Subhas Bose to the Presidentship of the Congress :~ 


Mr. Subhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory over his opponent, Dr. Patta- 
bhi Sitaramayya. I must confess that, from the very beginning, I was decidedly 
against his re-clection for reasons into which I need not go. I do not subscribe 
to his facts or the arguments in his manifestocs. I think that his references to 
his colleagues were unjustified and unworthy. Nevertheless, I am glad of his 
victory. And since J] was instrumental in inducing Dr. Pattabhi not to withdraw 
his name as a candidate when the Maulana Saheb withdrew, the defcat is more 
mine than his. And I am nothing if I do not represent definite principles 
aud policy, Therefore, it is plain to me that the delegates do not approve of 
the principles aud policy for which I stand. I rejoice in this defeat. 


“It gives me an opportunity of putting into peer what I preached in 
my article on the walk-out of a minoiity at the last A. IL CG. C. meeting in 
Delhi. Subhas Babu, instead of being President on the sufferance of those whom 
he calls Rightists, is now President elected in a contested election. This enables 
na to choose a homogeneous Cabinet and enforce his programme without let or 
lindrance. 

“There is one thing common between the majority and the minority, namely, 
insistence on the internal purity of the Congress organisation. My writing in the 
Haryjan have shown that the Congress is fast becoming a corrupt organisation, in 
the sense that its registers contain a very large number of bogus members. I have 
heen suggesting for the past many months the overhauling of these registers. T 
have no doubt that many of the delegates who have been elected on the strength of 
these bogus voters oil he unseated on scrutiny. But 1 suggest no such drastic 
step. It will be cnough if the registers are purged of all bogus votes and are 
made fool-proof for the future. 

“The anon has no cause for being disheartened. Tf they believe in the cur- 
rent programme of the Cungress, they will find that it can be worked, whether they 
are in a minotity or a majority, and even whether they are in the Congress or out- 
side it. The only thing that may possibly be affected by the changes is the parlia- 
mentary proslamme. 

“The Ministers have been chosen and the programme shaped by the erstwhile 
majority, But parliamentary work is but a minor item of the Congress programme. 
Congress Ministers have after all to live from day to day. It matters little to them whe- 
ther they are recalled on an issue in which they are in agreement with the Congress 
policy, or whether they resign because they are in disagreement with the Congress. 

“After all, Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country. Ile has suffered for 
it. In his opinion, his is the most forward and boldest policy and programme. 
The minority ean only wish it all success. If they cannot keep pace with it, they 
must come out of the Congress. If they can, they will add strength to the majority. 
The minority may not obstruct. on any account. Thoy must abstain, when they 
cannot co-operate. J must remind all Congressinen that those who being Congress- 
minded, remain outside it by design, represent it most, Those, therefore, who feel 
uncomfortable in being in the Congress, may come out, not in a spirit of ill-will, 
but with the deliberate purpose of rendering more effective service.” 

What followed next is given in the words of Sj. Subhas Bose in the course of 
his Presidential Address :— 

“..-The election was followed by sensational developments, culminating in 
the resignation of twelve out of fifteen members of the Working Committec headed 
by Sardar Vatel, Manlana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. Rajendra Prasad, Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit Nehru, 
though he did not formally resign, issued a statement which led everybody to be- 
lieve that he had also resigned. On the eve of the Tripuri Congress, the cvents at 
‘ajkot forced Mahatma Gandhi to undertake a vow of fast unto death. And then 
the President arrived at ‘Tripuri a sick man......”, 


The Indian National Congress 


52nd. Session—Tripuri—10th. March to 12th. March 1939 


_ Two hundred thousand persons attended the fifty-second session of the Indian 
National Congress which opened at 6-30 p.m. on the 10th. March 1939 in the vast 
amphitheatre in Vishnudatt Nayar, Tripuri in the Central Provinces. 


The wooded hill-side, rising behind the leaders’ dais, was mottled with thou- 
sands of men and women who had_ gathered there to watch the Congress session. 
The gentle slope from the hill towards the river Nerbudda made it an ideal site for 
a political congregation. A colossal statue of “The Awakened Peasant,” carrying on 
his shoulders a plough, was erected on one side of the rostrum facing the audience. 
On the right was the leaders’ dais, standing twenty feet above the ground level. On 
the dais were seated the leaders who had resigned from the Working Committee and 
other prominent Congressmen. 

The gathering cheered warmly as Pandit Nehru escorted the members of the 
Evyptian Delegation to the dais, and seated them by the side of Khan Abdul Gaffur 
Khan and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 

The vast arca of the amphitheatre was divided into different enclosures, with 
men and women volunteers standing guard. The two gates opening into the Amphi- 
theatre were tastefully decorated and stoud out prominently against the backround 
of the green hills beyond. 

When Seth Govindas announced that the “Bande Mataram” would be sung, the 
audience, numbering over two lakhs, stood up in pin-drop silence. Even the people 
perched on the jutting rocks did so, as the strains of the “Bande Mataram”, suny in 
chorus by six young girls, rose up. 

After Scth Govindas had read his weleome address, he announced that, owing to 
illness, the President was not able to attend the opening session. Ie also announced 
that, in the absence of the President, Maulanu Abul Kalum Azad, the seniormost 
ex-President of the Congress, would take chair. 


Maulana Azad said that Mr. Bose’s condition before he Ieft Caleutta was not 
such as could have enabled him to undertake the journey, but he came to Tripuri 
against the doctors’ advice. They had all hoped that his condition would improve 
sufheiently to enable him to attend the open session, but it was not the case. Mr. 
Bose’s doctors had advised him against attending the sesion to-day. To their 
regret, therefore, they had to conduct the proceedings without the President. 
Maulana Azad then called upon Acharya Narendra Deo to read the Hindustani 
version of the Presidential Address. The English address was read out by Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Egyptian Delegation Welcomed 


Pandit Jawaharlal was greeted with prolonged cheers when he rose up to thank 
the Evyptian delegation. The Pandit said that the delegation was there to-day 
to fulfil a long-standing promise. They had brought a message of hope to the people of 
India, “I hope,” Pandit Nehru said, “we will be able to send through the delevates 
a similar message to Evypt. The Egyptian struggle is part of our own struggle, as 
they are fighting the same enemy as ourselves, namely, British Imperialism. It is 
true that conditions in India are different, but yet we can benefit from each other's 
experiences. Therefore, it is a peculiar pleasure for us to meet them here to-night. 
But our great revret is that their great leader, Nahas Pasha, was unable to accompany 
the delegation. When I was in EKeypt he had expressed his eagerness to visit India, 
and I have no doubt that, wlien he is in a position to do so, he will visit India”. 


Delegation Leader's Reply 


Mahmood Bey, Leader of the Velcgation, emphasised in the course of reply, 
the need for unity, and said that Egypt became victorious because of unity and, 
therefore, suggested that India should also adopt measures for such unity. 


“Tt was the ardent desire of our Leader and President of the Wafdist Party, 
Mohammad Nahas Pasha to attend this session of your National Congress, but impor- 
tant political cireumstances and constitutional issues unfortunately prevented our leader 
from attending the Congress in person. With immense pleasure, I and my collea- 
gues are in your midst. The noble mission of attending your Congress will only 
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be equalled by the great honour of bringing to the people of India, on behalf of the 
people of Exypt, most cordial and fraternal greetings and best wishes for this 
glorious country. (Loud cheers and applause). 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the visit we pay you, in response to your kind in- 
vilation, evokes in our hearts the deepest feelings, and brings back to our mindg 
numerous characteristics common to our two countiics, and the different aspects 
that link us tovether. Is it not a fact that religions and plilosophies sprang from 
the East and combine us together ? The East has been the birth-place of religions 
which preach co-operation and peace, religions that set the ideals for a powerful 
life among all people and seek the welfare and happiness of all. 


It was therefore no wonder, he continued, that the feelings of the people in 
both countrics were similar, and it was no wonder that theie was resemblance in 
leadership and movements and in the methods of strugele between the two coun- 
trics. “Jt was in the year 115”, he continued, ‘“‘that our leader Zaghlul Pasha 
shook imperialism in Egypt and at about the same time, the far-sizhted leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi beean to break the chains of imperialism in India, These 
leaders and their colleagues, with great patience aud persistance, have fought for the 
past 80 many years. Zachlul Pasha fell in the battle-field, an old and sick man 
who had withstood haidships. Indecd he was a brave commander. Nahas Pasha, 
our present leader, carried loll the banner of Zaghlul. Detention, eaile, persecution 
and threats have never deterred him from his objective, and he finally suececded. 
llis farsighted leadership has Jed Egypt from victory to victory, winning for ber the 
Treaty of Independence and Alliance signed in August 1936, and the ‘Treaty 
Abolishing Capitulations signed in Montical in May 1930. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, the decisive clement in the success of Egypt was 
unity. No people fighting for their liberty ean afford to be disunited. We were a 
nation Of Muslims and Christians, but Zaghlul forged us into a nation of Exyptians. 
(Loud cheers and applause.) It is our unity and leadership that secured for us 
independence and liberty. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the present visit, I hope, will inaugurate a new era in 
the relations of Keypt and India, and as Mahatma Gandhi has said in his telcecram, 
the visit will atford an insoluble bond Letween India and Eeypt. Nothing will be 
more welcome to the Egyptian nation and to our Leader, Nahas Pasha, than to 
receive a Delegation of the Congress to the Wafd Congress which will mect in 
April next. I hope that this exchange of visits will inaugurate a new era in the 
ealationie between the nations of the East. 

“Before concluding, I would like to express our great admiration at the sight 
of such huge multitudes of people coming from all parts of your immense country 
and representing hundreds of millions of different religions and cultures working 
hand in hand for the great cause of India and our ave that just like in Eyypt, 
where Arabs and Christians merged together and fought against Imperialism, in 
India also the people will merge toyether and fight for independence,” 


The Welcome Address 


The following atc extracts from the Weleome Address delivered by §j. Seth 
Govindas, the Chairman of the Reception Committee :— 


1t was during the Nagpur Congress in 1920 that the Congress Provinces were 
constituted on a linguistic basis. A separate province was formed out of the Hindu- 
stani-speaking «listricts and named Hindustani C. 2. Its ancient name ‘Mahakoshal’ 
was revived during the Satyagraha movement of 1930, and subsequently it was 
approved by the Congress. In its loyalty to the Congress, Mahakoshal claims a 
foremost place. Its political history of the last 18 ycars can well justify this claim. 
The people of this province gave a ready response to the Non-Co-operation and the 
Civil Disobedience movements. The Flag Satyagraha which ultimately succeeded 
in Nagpur was started at Jubbulpore. The Foiest Satyagraha was started at the 
instance of our province. 

Even in the ee sphere it has no mean achievement to its credit. 
During the 1923 election. the Swaraj party secured majorities only in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, The Bengal mon broke down after some time, but in our 
province, no Ministry could be formed for full three ycars. In the election of 1926, 
while the other districts of C. P. and Berar were carried away by the wave of 
Responsivism, Mahakoshal still kept the Congress Flag flying high. The lavish 
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praises bestowed upon Mahakoshal by the late Pandit Motilal Nehiu afte: the 
elections will, fo. ever, remain a matte: of mide to us If one analyses the election 
results of 1937 and takes the figures of Mahakoshal scparately from those of other 
paits of C. 1. and Berar, one will find that Mohakoshal leads all othe: provinces. 


There 18 only one reason for oui success The peojle of this province have 
never given cven a moment’s thought to any organisation othe: than the Congiess. 
Wheneve1 an clection fight ensued it was always dune tly between the Congressmen 
on one side and the apolo,ists of the British 1ule on the otha. Ihe Hindu Sabha, 
the Responsivist Paity, the Ambedkar Party, etc , never found a congenial soil in 
Mahakoshal. ‘The Muslim Leazyuc came into existence in ou province only last year. 
We always i1ejoice to remember that on the eve of the Simon Commission’s visit to 
India the landholders of Mahakoshal convencd a meeting and y;assed a unanimous 
resolution to boycott the unwanted Commission. All provinces of India have vied 
with one anothe) in offering saciifices tor the freedom of the country All that we 
claim 1s that whatever ow shortcomings in other directions, the province of Maha- 
koshal, to which you have allowcd the privilege of welcoming you to-day, has not 
been found wanting in its devotion to the Congicss 


After the example of the Chauman of the Hampura Congiess Reception 
Committee. I had decided to wind up my speech here. The situation which has 
developed in the country duiing the past few weeks as also the international situation 
however, compel me to add a few woids ‘The world 18 passing through a cuss. 
Small o: big wars have been going on in Emope and Asia, and any day a world war 
might break out. Even if India 50 desues, she cannot keep wholly aloot In order 
to decide oui attitude towards any such wai, we shall hive topiwuze the j}osition of 
England and Fiance on one side, of Getminy and Italy on the othe aud of 
Ameiva and Japan on the thid Aftu the conquest of Abyssinia by Italy, it 15 only 
the Arabian Sea that separates us from the new Ttahan Empne Again, both Italy 
and Germany having obtained footholds im Spain, the Mediciaancan route 18 no 
longer as open to England as it had been in the ; wt Whenever a war breaks out, 
our armies are speedily sent out to Europe In case of an invasion fiom outside, 
India will have no means of defence luit to ha 


We aie now thieatened with foreyen mvasions not only from the West but also 
fiom the List. The using power of Jay inis is much 1 mene to us now as sume 
Western nations had been in the past Japan kept aloof dumm. the last war, but this 
time her attitude sccms to have \ inncd A section of the Amcucin pross bas gone 
even to the catcnt of asserting thit Czechosloy thie was sutiticed at Munich solely 
on account of the fear of Japan It i» rumoured that secret ireparts from British 
spies stationed im the Jar List stated that as soon as Loailand would dedlare wat 
arainst Ge:many over the Czechoslovakia issue, J yin would invade Austhaba and 
that 1t was on receipt of these 1c} orts that Mt Chambatain huriedly made up lis 
mind to see Hitler and suihce Czechoslovakia ‘The Meditcarinein Sea has almost 
become an “Italian Lake” The only hope of protectin, Butsh possessions im the 
Far East hes in Amaiica’s siding im any future war with La.lind At present all 
the effonis of En land are duected towards inducing, (mca to twin the war Une 
land desues that Ameria should commit herselt to loves s labour of protecting the 
Butish Empire in the List History records so fur no such eximple of altruisty 
alliance in the world of polities Small wonder that at the picsent moment public 
opinion in Ametica is against any svciifice on the part of America in men and money 
for the protection of Butish porscssions in the List 


Under the cucumstances, it 1s doubtful how far Britain will be able to defend 
India, She will have to defend herself, and she cannot do so until she has complete 
control over her army and het forein poluy ‘Thus it is obvious that the problem 
of India’s self-defence can not be scparated fiom the bi,.er question of her indepen- 
dence. It 1s said thit Germany, Japan and Ttuly we determined ujon a war because 
they need land fot thet surplus populations Considered from this point of view, 
India’s needs are even gieiter. Het populition is growing rapidly, but the door 
of othe: counties are being ban ed agaist her people A luee number of Indians 
have settled in foreign lands for about ac nt y and with the sweat of then biow 
have made these counties fit for human hwiation Even in these lands, on country- 
men aic not allowed to live in peace and on terms of equality. ‘The question of the 
clove tirade in Zanzibar was solved only yesterday. In Kenya the Highlands can be 
acquired by the whites of any nattonality but not the colomed. ‘Lhe fact that they 
may not be Biitish subjects 1s 1mmateial. However, our countrymen, who havo 
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lived there for many years and who are also suppored to be British subjects 
have no rights to purchase those lands. England can even tolerate the talk 
of returning Tanganyika to Germany, but declares herself powerless to protect 
the interests ot her own subjects in South and East Africa. Only last year 
the British Government entered into a trade agreement on behalf of India 
with South Africa against the commercial interests of the country and without the 
consent of the Central Legislature. The Minister for Interior in the Union of South 
Africa hinted only the other day at legislation for segregating Indians residing in 
Natal and Transvaal. Even Ceylon, Fiji and Malaya and British Guiana continuously 
give pin pricks to our people settled there, 


Last year I saw with my own cyes the pitiable condition of our people in 
Afiica. It is there that we fully realise the fact of our political bondage. Had we 
been independent, we would not have tolerated this condition even for a single day. 
I could understand only after visiting Africa why, after fighting tor the rights of 
Indians overseas for so many ycars, Mahatma Gandhi arrived at the conclusion that 
the question of Indian settlers is dependent for its solution upon the question of 
Indian independence. 

Thus, turn wherever we may, we find ourselves faced with difficulties. At this 
juncture what we necd most is solid patriotism, political sagacity and sound leader- 
ship. What a pity that at this very critical hour in our history signs of internal 
strife should manifest themselves. We have begun to think of changing horses in 
midstream. 

The Indian National Congress was founded for carrying on the struggle for 
freedom, and from time to time we have not hesitated to be guided by dictators. 
Even during the periods intervening between vaiious movements, we could not fully 
follow democratic principles. Even England, known as the birth-place of democracy, 
substitutes a coalition ministry, on the basis of dictatorship, in times of war. Our 
Congress organization can be compared with the Fascist Party of Italy, the Nazi 
Party of Germany and the Communist Party of Russia, although they have embraced 
violence and we are wedded to the creed of non-violence. All the inhabitants of Italy 
are not Fascists, the entire German public is not Nazi, neither are all Russians 
Communists ; yet almost all Italians, Germans and Russians have faith in their res- 
yective parties. Every Indian is not a four anna member of the Congress, yet all 
Naidiane are with the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi occupies the same position amon 
Congiessmen as that held by Mussolini among Fascists, Hitler among Nazis an 
Stalin among Communists. 

The Congress as at present constituded, is the creation of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Tts aims and objects and the means of attaining them, namely, truth and non- 
violence, have been laid down by him. The various struggles fur independence initiat- 
ed during the past twenty years were staited, cariied on and terminated in accordance 
with his dictates. True, the Mahatma has no specific place assigned to him in the 
written constitution of the Congiess, but he wil deny that a practice has grown up 
to elect as the Congress President the person upon whom Mahatma Gandhi’s choice 
falls and for the President to nominate on his Working Committee mostly _ those 
approved by Gandhiji. In brief, he has heen all in all in the Congress. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared the other day in Europe that Gandhiji is even greater 
than the Congress. The President of this ycar was right when he said recently that 
it would be a tragedy if he got the confidence of others but failed to win the con- 
fidence of the greatest man of India. 


To-day we have assembled here under peculiar circumstances. Mahatmaji has 
declared the election of this year’s President as his own defeat. It is also stated that 
the new programme is to resort to direct action once again, if necessary, after giving 
six months’ ultimatum to the British Government. I plead ignorance of secrets, but 
as far as ] am aware, Mahatma Gandhi or any of his colleagues has never expressed 
himself in favour of accepting the Federal part of the Government of India Act. If 
this position is conceded—and I have no reason to suspect otherwise—I make bold to 
say that the issue before us is quite simple. A struggle against Federation is a fore- 
gone conclusion, What remains for decision is the time and the manner of initiating 
the campaign. I hope that the fight will be a non-violent one. 


Mahatma Gandhi is the Acharya of non-violence and knows best the technique 
of the non-violent struggle. It is, therefore, naturally expected that it should be left 
to the good old teacher to decide when and how the next fight should be started. 
As a matter of fact, the struggle is already in progress. The Federation is designed 
(c comprise Indian States and the British provinces. The majority of the British 
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provinces are under the control of the Congress to-day. If I have correctly followed 
the views of the President, I think his desire is to extend the Congress regime also 
over the remaining provinces. Candhiji has already started the struggle in Indian 
States. The countiy will be the gainer if, as 1 have stated above, the Congress 
secures control over the remaining provinces and throws its full weight in the 
struggle to win the fight in Indian States. I have not the least doubt that Mahatmaji 
will himself give a new turn to the struggle at the opportune moment, and what the 
President wants to-day will surcly happen to-morrow. 

I admire the enthusiasm of those who are impatient to give a fight. In politics 
enthusiasm alone, however, does not bring success ; confidence in the accredited leader 
and discipline are essential. The strength gained by the country under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi during the past twenty years is unprecedented in our 
political history. Like a tried General several times he asked us to march forward, 
and when necessary he slowed down our pace, and at times cried halt. Under his 
guidance we have not stumbled yet, and there is no reason why we should deviate 
from the path so far followed by us. 


The Presidential Address 


' The following is the text of the Presidential Address of §8j. Subhas Chandra 
ose :— 


“Comrade Chairman, sister and brother delegates,— 

“I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the great honour you have 
done me by re-electing me to the Presidential Chair of the Indian National 
Congress and also for the warm and cordial weleome you have given me _ here 
at ‘Tripuri. It is true that, at my request, you have had to dispense with some 
of the pomp that is usual on such occasions—But 1 feel that that enforced step 
has not taken away one iota of the warmth and cordiality of your reception 
and I hope that nobody will regret the curtailment of it on this occasion. 

“Friends, before I proceed any further, I shall voice your feclings by ex- 
pressing our joy at the success of Mahatma Gandhi’s mission to Rajkot and the 
termination of his fast in consequence thereof. The whole country now feels 
happy and tremendously relieved. 


“Il'riends, this year promises to be an abnormal or extraordinary one in 
many ways. The Presidential election this time was not of a humdrum type. 
The election was followed by sensational developments, culminating in the resig- 
nation of twelve out of the fifteen members of the Working Committee, headed 
by Sardar Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. Kajendra Prasad. Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit Nehru, 
eho he did not formally resign, issued a statement which led everybody to 
believe that he had also resigned. On the eve of the Tiipuri Congress, the events 
at Rajkot forced Mahatma Gandhi to undertake a vow of a fast unto death. 
And then the President arrived at Tripuri a sick man. It will, therefore, be 
in the fitness of things if the Presidential Address this year can claim to be a 
departure from precedent in the matter of its length, 


“Friends, you are aware that the Wafdist delegation from Egypt have 
arrived in our midst as the guests of the Indian National Congress. You will 
join me in according the most hearty welcome to all of them. We are extremely 
apy that they found it pogsible to accept our invitation and make the voyage 
to India. We are only sorry that political exige.cies in Egypt did not permit 
the President of the Watd, Mustapha Nahas Pasha, to paoaallG lead this dele- 
ration. Waving had the privileze of knowing personally the President and the 
eading members of the Wafdist VDarty, my joy to-day is all the greater. Once 
again I offer them, on behalf of our countrymen, a most hearty and ~cordial 
welcome. 

“Since we met at Haripura in February 1938, several significant events have 
taken place in the international sphere. The most important of these is the 
Munich Pact of September 1938, which implied an abject surrender to Nazi Ger- 
many on the part of the Western Powers, France and Great Britain. As the 
result of this, France ceased to be a dominant power in Europe and_ the hege- 
money passed into the hands of Germany without a shot being fired. In more 
recent times, the gradual collapse of the Republican Government in Spain seems 
to have added to the strength and prestige of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, 
The so-called Democratic Powers, France and Great Britain, have joined Ttaly 
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and Germany in conspiring to climinate Soviet Russia from European politics 
for the time being. But how long will that be possible? And what have France 
and Great Britain gained by trying to humiliate Russia. 

“There is no doubt that as the result of the recent international develop- 
ments in Europe as well as in Asia, British and French imperialism have received 
a considerable setback in the matter of strength and prestige. 


“Coming to home politics, in view of my ill-health, I shall content myself with 
referring only to a few important problems. In the first place, I must give a clear 
and unequivocal expression to what I have been feeling for sometimes past, namely, 
that the time has come for us to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit our National 
Demand to the British Government in the form of an ultimatum. The time is long 
past when we could have adopted a passive attitude and waited for the I’ederal 
Scheme to be imposed on us. The problem no longer is as to when the Federal 
Scheme will be forced down our throats. 

“The problem is as to what we should do if the Federal Scheme is conveniently 
shelved for a few years till peace is stabilised in Kurope. There is no doubt that 
once there is stable peace in Europe, whether through a Four-lPower Pact or through 
some other means— Great Britain with adopt a stiong Empire policy. The fact that 
she is now showing some signs of trying to conciliate the Arabs as against the 
Jews in Palestine is because she is feeling herself weak in the international sphere, 
In my opinion, therefore, we should submit our National Demand to the British 
Government in the form of an ultimatum and give a certain time-limit within 
which a reply is to be expected. If no hb is received within this period, or if an 
unsatisfactory reply is received, we should 1csort to such sanctions as we possess in 
order to enforee our National Demand, 

“The sanction that we possess to-day is Mass Civil Disobedience or Satyagraha. 

And the British Government to-day are not in a position to face major conflict 
like an All-India Satyayraha for a long period. Jt prieves me to find that there are 
eople in the Congress who are so pessimistic as to think that the time is not ripe 
for a major assanit on British Imperialism. But looking at the situation in a 
thoroughly realistic manner, I do not see the slightest ground for pessimism. With 
the Congress in power in eight Provinces, the strength and prestige of our national 
organisation have gone up, The mass movement has made considerable headway 
throughout British India. And last but not least, there is an unprecedented 
awakening in the Indian States. What more opportune moment could we find in 
our national history for a final advance in’ the direction of Swaraj particularly 
when the international situation is favourable to us ? 

‘Speaking as a cold-blouded realist, I) may say that all the facts of the 

resent-day si{uation are 50 much to our advantage that one should entertain the 
{highest degree of optimism. Uf only we sink our differences, } ool our resources and 
put our full weight in the national struggle, we can make our attack on British 
Imperialism irresistible. 

“Shall we have the political foresight to make the most of our present favoura- 
ble position or shall we miss this oppoitunity, which is a rare opportunity in the 
life of a nation ?” 

“T have already referred to the awakening in Tndia and to the awakening in the 
Indian States. I am definitely of the view that we should revise our attitude towards 
the States as defined by the Hatipura Congiess resolution. That resolution, as you 
are aware, put a ban on certain forms of activity in the States being conducted in 
the name of the Congress. Under that resolution neither Parliamentary work nor 
the struggle against the work (?) should be carried on in the name of the Congress ; 
but since Haripura much has happened. To-day we find that the Paramount Power 
is in league with State authorities in most places. In such circumstances, should 
we of the Congress not draw closer to the people of the States ? 


“T have no doubt in my mind as to what our duty is to-day. Besides lifting 
the above ban, the work of guiding the popular movement in the States for Civil 
Liberty and Responsible Government should be conducted by the Working Commit- 
tee on a comprehensive and systematic basis. ‘The work so far done has been of a 
piece-meal nature. and there has hardly been any system or plan behind it. But the 
time has come when the Working Committee should assume this responsibility and 
discharge it in a comprehensive and systematic way and, if necessary, appoint a 
special Sub-Committee for the purpose. The fullest use should be made of the 

idance and co-operation of Mahatma Gandhi and of the co-operation of the All- 
ndia States Peoples’ Conference. 
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“J have 1efe11ed earlic: to the advisability of our making the final advance 
in the diection of Swaiay That will need adequate preparation In the first 
place, we shall hwe to take steys to 1nthlessly icmove whatever co1luption or 
weakness has entcicd in ow ranks, lugely due to the Ine of power. Next, we 
bhall have to work in close co-o; eration with all anti imperialist o1ganisations in 
the countiy—y arttcululy the Kisin movement and the Trade Union movement. 
All the radical clements in the country must work in close harmony and co- 
opaation and = cfforts of all anti-impcrialist o1,,intsations must converge in the 
ducetion of a final assault on British imperialism 

“Tiiends, today the atmosnhere within the Conziess is clouded and dis- 
sensions have appeal Miny of om fitends are consequently fecling depressed 
and dispmitcd But Loam incoitgible optimist The cloud that you see to day 
is a passing one I have taith in the pat iotisin of my countrymen JT am sue 
that, Veron lons, we shall be able to tide over the picscut difliculties and 1cstore 
unity within our 1anks 

“A somewhat similar situation had atiscn at the time of the Gava Congiess 
in 1923 and thereafter, when Deoshbindhu Das and Pandit Motilal Ncohiu of hallowed 
memory started the Siwiay Party Miy the sprit of my late (rau, of the reveicd 
Motilal and of the other gievt sons of India inspue us in) the proscnt ciusis, and 
Mahatma Gandhi, who is still with us, ptude aii assist Our niuion and hap the 
Con,1css out of the prescut tan_le this ig my catnest priya. Vande Mataram ” 


Proceedings and Resolutions 
Second Day —Tripuri 11th March 1939 


Uproarious scenes marked to-day’s procecdinas of the session Mi WS Aney 
movel that, in view of the alarmine ostite of the Piesident’s heudth, the 
consideration of the icsolution on the cluification of the misundestand- 
ing that had ausen out of the Presidential election, should be tue1cd to the A, I. 
C. C. for disposal at some future date 

‘Lhis was erected by loud shouts of “no, no” fiom a section of the deleyates 
and the proceedings were interrupted for a few minutes 

M1 Ancy, who was constantly interrupted stated thit it was not  necessal 
for him to make any speech at all They had listened to the condition ot health 
of the President and he was sure that they would cary his) motion unaninously. 
(Shouts of “no” and “withdraw the icsolution” fiom a se tion of the Housc ) 


Pandit G. B Pant, speaking neat, explamed that Mi. Ancy’s 1esolution sought 
to 1efe1 the hist icsolution passed by the Subjects Committee to the AJl India Con- 
gicss Committee ‘The delegates mitht icall that the resolution refered to state- 
ments made during the Picsidential cle.tion. The dele.ates had the fullest authority 
to deide whethe: the matte: should be discussed in the open session now o1 be 
referied to the All-India Coneic3s Committee for disposal. So far as he himpelf 
was conceined, he was in agieement with M1. Aney’s proj osal. Everyone was, at 
plesent, anxious about the Rastiapathi’s health and everyone was anxious that he 
should 1ecover as soon as possible It Mr. Ancy’s proposal was accepted, it was 
possible to remove the Picsident immediately to the hostal at Jubbulpwi. (renewed 
shouts of “no, no” and “withdraw the resolution” tiom a scetion of the 
House) It was also the wish of all Icaders, sud Vandit Vant, that the 
resolution should be referred to the All-India Congicss Committee and not 
discussed in the open sess 0.1. 


Maulana Abul Kalum Azad then put the motion to the House and after count- 
ing hands twice, declared Mi. Aney’s proposal cared by a clear majority, 
Bengal dclegates voting against 1f ‘This was the signal for uproalious scenes. 

Following the declaration of the result of voting on Mi, Ancy’s proj osal, there 
wele repeated shouts of “no, no, withdraw” fiom a section of the House which 
wele mote o1 less confined to the Bengal delegates’ enclosure. ‘Lhe uproar increased 
in virour and within a few minutes, that section of the dele.ates and some visitors 
found then way into the open gangway in front of the 1ostrum. 

‘Inquilab Zindabad”, Sarat Chandia Bose-ki-Jar”’, “Subhas Babu-ki-Jai” and 
such othe: slo.ans were 1aised by the crowd that had gathered and continued to 
1end the alr as Mi. Juwaharlal Nehru stood up to ex; lam that 1f they demanded 
a poll on Mi. Aney’s proposal, it could be dune only to-mo1ow in the Subjects 
Committee pandal. His voice was diowned in the upioar but still he persisted. 
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Other leaders came on the rostrum and hurried consultations were held. But 
the crowd continued to shout and everytime Mr. Nehru attempted to speak, there 
were renewed shouts, making it impossible for him to proceed. The vast 
gathcring outside and those gathered in front of the rostrum were, however, sitting 
in perfect order. 

The impasse continued for over an hour, Mr. Juwaharlal Nehru all the while 
standing in tront of the microphone. He bowed more than once in appeal to the 
crowd to listen to him but they did not respond and continued to stand and 
shout, some shaking their clenched fists at him. 


At last, Mr. Sarat Bose came to the micropbone and asked the crowd 
to sit down, which they did and latcr, on his appenl went back to the enclosure, 
Mr. Nehru again came to the microphone and, amidst confusion again, started to 
address the gathering. 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru, whose patience appeared to be nearly exhausted, was 
heard talking to Mr. Sarat Bose excitedly. Mr. Nehru persisted in addressing the 
rathering and, after a few minutes, appeared to have got control over the situation. 
The uproar subsided gradually and excepting for occasional interruptions the entire 
audience settled down. 

After a few minutes, there was complete order, and in perfect silence, the vast 

athering heard one of the most impassioncd and feeling speeches from Mr, 
Sawaal Nehru, whose voice was faltering and who was brimming over with feel- 
ine. He made a supreme appeal for discipline and chastised the recalcitrant dole- 
gates, repeatedly reminding them that they had done the greatest injury to the 
Congress by their exhibition of temper and indiscipline. 


Mr. Nehru spoke in all for about forty-five minutes, both in Hindustani and 
English. He said, “I am afraid I have tried the patience of the House for a long 
time now. I did not come here to make a speech or discuss this or that 
question. I simply came here to explain’ the position which the President 
wanted me to explain. You will remember that votes were taken on Mr. 
Aney’s resolution and Maulana Sahcb had declared that it had beon passed. 
There was some protest from a certain section of the House’ and 
there was a good deal of shouting. The President was clear in his mind as 
to the result and I came to tell you that, if you desire to have a_ division, 
certainly there will be a division. Every facility would be given, so that there 
would be no doubt as to how many voted on this side and how many on the other. 
I came here only to tell you that. As it was inconvenient to have a division here, 
as the delegates were mixed up with visitors, it was desitable to arrange the voting 
to take place in the Subjects Committee pandal either to-night or to-morrow. I 
was asked to convey this to you and I came to the microphone. For some reason, 
which I have not been able to fathom, a section of the House started that uproar. 
I do not know whether I have offended you, or you felt that I have offended you. 
It is a great grief to me to see such a sight. 


“May I add a few words? We have heard fora long time about certain 
indiscipline in the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi has been writing about it. In 
fact, to-day in the Subjects Committee, we talked about this question. It is obvious 
that the Congress could function only if it is an efficient and disciplined organisation. 
We talk and we think of the great struggle before us, the great struggle that is 
developing in India. Some of us think in terms of an earlicr struggle, some 
perhaps of a strugyle at a later date. But all of us think in terms of the great 
struggle ahead. We are growing stronger day by day. This organisation is growing 
and it is stronger to-day than what it has ever been. (Cheers from a large section 
of the audience.) Everything depends upon you and I and all of us who are _ tied 
together by the Congress.” 


Proceeding, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru referred to disunity and communal 
disturbances, ey in his province, and said that it was the communal 
question which stood in the way of India’s independence. “Are we to start now 
within our own ranks, within our own organisation, this kind of mutual conflict?” 
he asked. ‘I shudder to think what the consequence would be.” 


“Tf you read the articles which Gandhiji has written during the last month, 
ou will see a certain agony of soul in it. You will notice the pain in them. 
ou may agree or disagree with what Gandhiji had written, but Gandhiji writes 

from his heart. Why is it so ? Because he is to-day fully conscious of the coming 
struggle. He is preparing for it. He wants the Congress and the country to be 
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ready for it. When he sees that we indulge in tall talks and that indiscipline 
spreads, his own instrument is getting rusty and he feels for it. He talks about 
corruption and indiscipline, because the time is very near when I and you will be 
put to the test. (Subdued cheers and clapping.) Therefore, it is time to be united 
and disciplined. It is a grievous sight, a painful sight to see some of our comrades 
shouting and coming out of their enclosures. The very same people have to 
march with us, shoulder to shoulder, and have to prepare for the struggle. It was 
a painful sight ; yet I tell you that in my heart, I welcome it most.” 


Mr. Nehru appeared to be overcome with emotion at this stage and his 
voice faltered. He said: ‘After all, many of us present here have devoted a large 
portion of our lives to the service of this great organisation and we have heen 
workiny shoulder to shoulder all these years. During all these years, this is the 
first time I have witnessed such a scene. During more than a quarter of a century— 
and Iam sure there are many others whose service to the country and the 
Congress are much longer than mine and they have served more than what I have 
done—I do not know how many of you remember such a scene. During the last 
twenty-six years, I have attended the Indian National Congress year after year; 
I have never seen such a scene, though I have seen many strange things. 


“I beg of you to understand the true implications of what has happencd, 
It does not matter, if it is a small thing or a big one. We all get excited. [ tou 

et excited very often. I feel sorry for it afterwards. I apolovise for it afterwards. 

know my own weakness, We have got to take a lesson from such happenings 
and incidents. The main thing is this, We have to learn a lesson from this 
incident, We should not allow such things to happen again. If we have fully 
realised that this kind of thing does weaken the Congress and if we have learned that 
lesson, it is well. Otherwise all our talk, all our strugzle for the past so many 
years will be a vain attempt. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech in English (reported above) was preceded by a 
Hindustani speech. Coming immediately after the uproarious scenes, Mr. Nehru 
was speaking with excitement and declared that a al a of hundred people could 
not have prevented him from speaking, even if he had to wait till to-morrow 
morning. “I will be before ee until I am able to say what I have got to say. 
You can continue to shout if you like. You know how things placed before the 
Congress are decided by a majority. The question before the House was decided by 
such a majority and a handful of delegates cannot try to stop the proceedings after 
the majority had given its verdict. This is not democracy. This is goondaism, 
This is Fascism. This is neither Socialism nor Democracy. (Lond checrs from all 
over the amphitheatre). Warming up, Mr. Nehru declared, “A lakh of people were 
waiting and wasting their time for the proceedings to go on, but hardly fifty or 
hundred people prevented the proceedings.” 


In a milder tone, Mr. Nehru proceeded to explain why he wanted to speak. 
All that he wanted to convey was that in response to the demands by a certain 
section of the House, Maulana Azad had decided to permit voting to take place in 
the Subjects Committee pandal to-morrow. Mr. Nehru added that so many 
proposals were made during the discussion yesterday before the Subjects Committec 
for intensifying our atcnpele: “You talked of six months’ ultimatum. You talked 
of intensifying the struggle. If we are to succeed, if we are to translate our words 
into action, it cannot be done with an indisciplined mob behind us. It would not 
be possible to fight British Imperialism with the strength of a mob” (Ringing and 
prolonged cheers). Proceeding, Mr. Nehru said that possibly by now, some of those 
who had participated in the uproar were eee it. It was possible that they had 
been misled. Continuing, Mr. Nehru said “If I have risen to my present heights, 
it is entirely due to you. If you want, you can pull me down. It is in your hands 
to do so. Greatness really comes from service and not by personal considerations. 
The organisation is greater than personalities.” Mr. Nehru then proceeded to speak 
in English, after which Mr. Aney sought the leave of the House to withdraw his 
proposition. ~ 
Pandit G. B. Pant said that he bad agreed to Mr. Ancy’s proposition in 
the present circumstances. Mr. Subbas Bose was seriously ill and his (the speaker’s) 
resolution could not be discussed in a poe atmosphere. He was also told that 
the Bengal delegates would welcome his agreging to the proposition and it was 
with a view to please them and not to avoid a votie that he had agreed to its 
being referred to the A. I. C0. C, If the Bengal 
had no objection. 


42 


egates wanted a discussion, he 
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Mr. M. S. Aney then rose to withdraw his resolution, He said, “I am before 
you to ask your permission to withdraw the resolution which I moved a short while 
avo. In doimg so, 1 wish to make a brief statement. I felt that something should 
be done to put a stop to the discussion of the resolution in which the President 
directly or indirectly was concerned. 1 felt that in the present state of health of the 
President, we should not discuss this resolution. Therefore, I suygested that the 
matter be referred to the A. 1. C. C. and 1 must make it clear that the suggestion 
was my own. I did not consult any of my Bengal friends. I made this sugecstion 
after a pood deal of consideration and some of the leaders concerned readily agreed 
to it. 1 came forward to get it approved by you. My main object was to give 
satisfaction to our Bengal friends in particular and others who are interested in the 
health of the T’resident. J made this endeavour and in view of the opposition to m 
resolution from some of our comrades and in view of the disturbed conditions 
think it is proper that I should withdraw this resolution. As the resolution has 
already been declared carried by the President, I have to request you, delegates, to 
allow me to withdraw it. I have, no doubt, that you realise the need for my with- 
drawing it. Once | withdraw this icsolution, the situation will ease and the procee- 
dings can go on.” 

Mr. Aney’s request for withdrawal of the resolution was put to the House and 
carried, Thereafter, resolutions welcoming the Exyptian delegation and expressing 
sympathy with China were put from the Chair and passed. The Chair also moved a 
condolence resolution (passed earlier by the Subjects Committec) and this was passed. 


The National Demand 


Mr. Jat Prakash Narain then moved the resolution on the National Demand. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain said that it was a most vital resolution and referred to 
the Independence resolution passcd at the Lahore Congress. The goal of indepen- 
dence was far away. but the struggle of 1930-31 had taken India a pood deal forward 
and Congress Ministries had helped them to organise and uplift workers and 
peasants. ‘We are, however, convinced that the Federal part of the Constitution 
contained in the Government of India Act, 1935, does not part with any vital powers. 
Therefore, we have declared that any attempt to impose this Federal scheme on 
India will meet with determined opposition. ‘The Federal scheme is only one aspect 
of the question. The bigger and fundamental question is how to win lesion and 
establish Swaraj for India. Hence this resolution.” 


The speaker referred to the awakening among the people in the Indian States 
and said that they were confident that in any future struggle for freedom, one-third 
of the Indians living in the Indian States would fight, shoulder to shoulder, with 
their brethren in British India. The speaker asserted that no struggle could be 
successful until and unless the Congress was united. 


Continuing, Mr. Narain referred to the uproarious scenes in the House earlier 
and said that the demonstration showed the weakest link in the chain. “It makes 
me hang down my head in shame, particularly in view of the fact that we have 
some promine visitors from Evypt amongst us this evening. What is the impres- 
sion they will carry about us with them ? The demonstrators are neither true to 
the Congress nor to the country. I am confident that with a will to strengthen 
ourselves we shall be able to eliminate such persons from the Congress. A differ- 
ence in principle cannot be settled by a show of fists. On bchalf of the Socia- 
lists and Communists, I beg of you, bey of the Vresident, Maulana Azad and Mr, 
Jawaharlal Nehru to pardon us for this evening's unruly and undemocratic 
demonstrations.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, seconding the resolution, said that the object of the 
resolution was to prepare the country for the strugyle for freedom, but freedom could 
not, however, be won without unity. He deeply deplored the evening’s happenings 
and said that the demonstrators should have considered the presence of the Egyptian 
Delegation amony them. unless this unruly and indisciplined element was eliminat- 
cd, he asserted that there was no chance of success for them. They must organise 
themselves in putting their house in order. He emphasised the need for them to 
look into their weaknesses and remody them immediately as otherwise the power and 
position that the Congress had attained would be undermined and destroyed. 


Mr. Sarat Bose, opposing the resolution, said that it had been his desire to 
send amendments to the resolutigf#, but his preoccupation with the President’s illness 
prevented him from doing so. Je had also not expected the resolution to come 
np to-night and hence he ot been able to move the amendments he wanted ta. 
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“This resolution contains nothing but words, ineffective words, which do not 
lay down any plan of action, words which do not give our people any lead”, added 
Mr. Bose. “Ihe first four paragraphs of the resolution repeated what we have been 
saying in every session during the last few years and also at every meeting of the 

orking Committee and the All India Congress Committee.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose expected the framers of the resolution to realise that the time 
had come to give a definite lead to the people but he had to confess that his expecta- 
tions had_ been rudely shaken. “Do you want to postpone this struggle till all 
the people are united ? If that is what the resolution means, it will be more 
honest to say, ‘Let us abandon our fight’. Let us not deceive our people.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose, continuing, said that self determination for a people was the 
universally accepted principle in the modern world. This principle had been 
applied in the case of many countries and the map of the world had changed 
considerably since 1918 and yet the application of this principle had been denied 
to India. With its hoary civilisation, with its distinct culture and traditions and 
its fundamental unity, India had been denied this right. The Government of 
India Act was a negation of this principle. 

Mr. Sarat Bose continued : “It is time we ask the British Government in no 
uncertain terms whether they are prepared to concede the principle of self- 
determination to India. In order to enable them to give us a_ categorical reply 
to our demands, we should fix a time limit so that we may be able to consider 
the question at the next session of the Congress. It would be better to give gix 
months’ time but it may be even one year, as we will be meeting only next year. 
Having regard to the fact that the Congress is in power in eight provinces, having 
regard to the fact that the Ktates’ subjects are definitely moving towards 
responsible government and civil liberties and having rezard to the international 
situation, I have no doubt that the result will be obvious, A treaty will have to 
be drawn up between the British Government and the Congress. [f the reply 
is unsatisfactory or inadequate or no reply is received, it is my humble submission 
that the Congress should then resort to such sanction as it can impose.” 


Mr. Sarat Bose suggested that the Congress should take the necessary steps 
both in parliamentary as well as extra-parliamentary affairs, and prepare the 
country for “the fight.” The Congress Ministries iu the eight provinces could 
create a deadlock. “Do you think that the British administration can po on in 
India if the cight Provincial Governments resign ? If the Congress Ministries 
resign, naturally non-Congress provinces also will have to follow suit and = march 
abreast with us in our attack on British Imperialism.” Mr. Bose asked, in 
conclusion, if they were not adopting a policy of drift by passing this resolution. 
“If we do not adopt a firm line of action, we shall be betraying our people and 
will be accused of betraying the cause of the country.” 


Mr. Bharadwaj supported the resolution. Mr. A. 4f. Azad supporting the reso- 
lution, said that the younger sevtion in the Congress was ready to take orders. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking nest, said that the resolution has been unani- 
mously passed by the Subjects Committee. He was, therefore, surprised to find 
opposition to the resolution from Mr. Sarat Bose. He could not understand Mr, 
Bose’s opposition. Mr. Bose had said that the resolution contained nothing 
but words. Mr. Nehru wanted to know what Mr. Bose’s own amendment 
contained except empty words. The language used by Mr. Bose was one 
which India was accustomed to use twenty years ayo. 

Mr. Nehru held that they could not escape the struggle even if they desired 
it, but he was opposed to the ultimatum tactics suggested by My. Sarat Bose. In 
the first place, they would be deceiving themselves if they thought that they could 
win their freedom from the British Government by using bombastic phrases and 
words. Then again, the ultimatum idea would give a chance to the enemy to 
prepare himself. As for Mr. Sarat Bose’s contentiun that the Congress Governments 
should create deadlocks, Mr. Nehru said that deadlocks could help the Congress 
to some extent, but they could not certainly solve their main problem of winning 
the freedom of the country. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sarat Bore’s 
opposition was like a stab from behind. Mi. Narain alluded the plan of action 
formulated by mutual consent with Mr. Sarat Bose and said that the idea of 
incorporating an ultimatum clause had been deleted from that plan. 

r. Sarat Bose, intervening, denied having agreed to delete the ultimatum 
clause. The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority. 
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“Corruption” in Elections 


Mr. Sri Prakasa, thereafter, moved his resolution on “corruption”, which 
was passed by the Subjects Committee this morning. Ile pointed out how recentl 
there had been many reports of bogus memberships at Congress elections an 
other ses wee They could not prepare the country fora struggle unless they 
were united and organised. Pundtt Nekhiram Sharma seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. The proceedings then terminated. 


Third Day—Tripuri—12th. March 1939 
Faith in Mahatma Gandhi 


The third day’s session of the Congress was resumed at 9 a.m. to-day in the 
Subjects Committee pandal. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. Only delegates 
and the Press were admitted. Elaborate arrangements had been made to prevent 
a repetition of last night’s uproarious scenes. Strong volunteer forces were 
stationed all round and inside the pandal to maintain order. The delegates were 
seated in separate enclosures according to provinces. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant formally moved his resolution. He said that 
after what had happened yesterday, he had no heart to speak and therefore 
requested the House to pass it. The following is the text of the resolution : 


“The Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which have governed its programme in the past twenty years under the 
puicante of Mahatma Gandht and is rete of the opinion that there should 

e no break in these policies, and that these should continue to govern the Congress 
programme in the future. 

“The Congress expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned duting last year, and regrets that any aspelsions should have 
been cast against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop duing the coming ycar 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can Icad the Congiess and 
the country to victory during such a crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative 
that the Executive Authority of the Congress should command his implicit 
confidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Committee for the 
ensuing year in accoidance with the wishes of Gandhiji.” 


Dr. Gadgil scended the resolution with a speech. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman moved that in view of the alarming state of the 
President’s health, the consideration of Pandit Pant’s resolution be postponed till 
the Tresident was in a fit condition to attend the meeting (cries of “no, no” and 
counter crics). Mr. Nariman asked the delegates not to be swayed either by political 
or party considerations. He appealed to the delegates on considerations of humanity 
not to proceed with the resolution in the absence of the President who had come 
all the way to Tripuri risking his life despite the advice of his doctors. The 
resolution in question diectly concerned the President, and it was highly improper 
to debate it in his absence, particularly when he was seriously ill. While deploring 
last night’s demonstrations, Mr. Nariman asked the House if it was right because 
a tew over-enthusiastic people with mistaken notions staged demonstrations that 
they should discuss this resolution. Mr. Nariman, in conclusion, said that he did 
not want the resolution to be shelved, but desired only that the consideration of the 
resolution must be postponed. He appealed to the House to consider his 
proposition dispassionately (cries of “no, no”). 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said that he had admitted Mr. Nariman’s 
proposition and would put it to the vote of the House. He did not consider it 
necessary to have any discussion on Mr. Nariman’s proposition. 

_ Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant said that some people had asked him what 
his view was on Mr, Nariman’s motion. He wanted to make it clear that he was 
definitely Vea to it as it would serve no useful purpose. 

Mr. Narimax's motion was then put to the vote and, on a show of hands, it 
was declared lost. 

_Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amendment secking the deletion of the 
portion relating to “aspersions” and in the last paragraph, wanting to substitute 
the words “Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance and co-operation as in the past” instead 
of the words in the original resolution as passed by the Subjects Committee. 
The Sardar said that the re-election of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose as the 
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Congress President was not a vote of censure against members of the 
Working Committee. In his opinion, there could have been no better Workin 

Committee. The resolution now before the House was tuntamount to a vote o 
censure on the delegates who voted for the re-election of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
as the Congress President ag inst the wishes of some members of the Working 
Committee. The speaker had no doubt that Mahatma Gandhi was above parties 
and bickerings and he did not want this resolution. He had also no doubt that 
Mahatma Gandhi could continue to give his guidance and co-operation even 
without this resolution, This was an attempt to exploit the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It was an injustice to Mahatma Gandhi to use his name and exploit it in 
this manner. (Cries of “No, no”), The Working Committee could not lose sight 
of the fact that as much as one-third of the total strength of the Subjects 
Committee has voted against it. Formerly, those who differed from the Working 
Committee were not more than thirty. If they persisted in their present attempt, 
it would mean dividing the Congress into two sections which would not be in the 
interests of the country and the Congress. 


Mr. Bharadwaj moved an amendment, seeking the deletion of the paragraph 
relating to “aspersions”. He maintained that the resolution had been conceived in 
a partisan spirit and meant an indirect vote of censure on the President. He 
asked the leaders to take note of the growing discontent among the rank and file 
in the Congress, particularly after the acceptance of office and warned them 

ainst aggravating this feeling of discontent. coliaeet demonstrations clearly 
showed that there were peop in the Congress who were neither Leftists nor 
Rightists. They had made their entry into the Congress somehow or other. He 
condemned yesterday’s demonstrations and uproarious scenes and declared that 
his group would do its utmost to prevent such demonstrations in future. “Our 
position is very difficult, because we cannot be a party to such demonstrations and 
yet the Rightists would not listen to them,” The amendment aimed at uniting 
them all together. Mr. Bharadwaj added: “We are prepared to accept the clause 
relating to the Working Committee being nominated with the approval of Mahatma 
ceive but our request is that this clause relating to aspersions should be 
omitted. 

Mr. Nariman moved an amendment stating that the Working Committee 
should be appointed in consultation with Mahatma Gandhi and not with the 
approval of Mahatma Gandhi, as _ had been meee in the resolution. He did 
not want to make a speech but would request the House to pass his amendment. 


Mr. R. K. Sidhwa moved an amendment seeking to add to the aspersion 
clause the words “aspersions cast by any section of the public.” The speaker 
said that excepting for this he was in whole-hearted agicement with the 
resolution. His amendment had become necessary in view of the President's 
declaration that he never doubted the bunafides of any of his colleagues on the 
Working Committee. His name having thus been eliminated it was necessary to 
add the words suggested by him. 

Mr. Bhayangarachartar (an ex-Andaman psisoner) moved an amendment 
seeking deletion of the words relating to “aspersions”. 

Maulana Nuruddin Behari, in his amendment, sought that the policy of 
the Congress and its programme should be based on democratic principles, and 
that the Congress organisation should not become a tool in the hands of one 
single individual. “We have full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi but not in those 
who have been working out his policy, because these are surrounded by self-seekers.” 


Maulana Azad then announced that the amendments ea notice of by Dr. 
Lohia and Mr. Achut Patwardhan were not being moved as the movers did not 
want to move them, He had, however, accepted the requisition 3ent by Mr. 
L. K. Moitra and 22 others that these amendments must be allowed to be moved 
by someone else. Mr. L. K. Moitra then moved for the deletion of the paragraph 
relating to “aspersions,” ; 

Va Mottra deplored the “unfortunate demonstration yesterday.” As a result 
of this, the House was in a desperate mood. But he would like to remind them 
that the demonstration was the result of the serious condition of the Congress 
President’s health. But to-day the atmosphere was better. He said, ‘If you 
carry this resolution without the amendment suggested by me, you will be censuring 
the President whom you yourselves have elected” (crics of “no, no”). It had been 
stated, the speaker continued, that the election of Mr. Subhas Bose would be 
detrimental to the interests of the country. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant had 
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tried to explain away this statement. The President, despite his illness, had 
attended the Subjects Committce and made a statement expressing the vicw that he 
never doubted the bona fides of any of his colleagues on the Working Committee. 
After that statement, there was no room for this resolution. If they passed this 
resolution at this critical juncture, they would do great harm to the cause that was 
dear to them all. Mr. Moitra maintained that the last paragraph of the resolution 
went against the constitution and that it could not be discussed without amending 
the constitution. He had himself thought of raising a point of order and he 
desired to emphasise that point now. He submitted that they should part in 
mutual trust and friendship. If this resolution was passed, a section of the 
delegates would go back with the impression that a no-confidence motion against 
the President whom they had elected had been forced through the backdoor. 
Mr. Moitra moved another amendment suggesting that in the third paragraph 
the following words be added: “for which we have to prepare the country” after 
the words “coming year.” 


Mr. Jat Prokash Narain said that he wanted to make a statement on behalf 
of the Congress Socialist Party. “Our Party voted for Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
but from the very beginning we had made it clear that our vote did not mean a 
settling of the issues between the Rivhtists and the Leftists. We voted for Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, because we picterred him to the other candidate, namely, 
Dr. Pattabhi. We then never ex; ected that it would lead to a schism in the Con- 
gress. Our Party does not and will not participate in this quarrel. I am convinced 
that this could have been averted, We tried our best to prevent it. We failed and we 
were disappointed.” Mr. Narain then detailed their efforts for a settlement and how 
they failed and said: “We went to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and requested him to 
issue a statement clearing the position. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose ayreed, but the 
statement he made was not satisfactory. Coming to Tripuri, we approached the 
other side and discussed with them how a settlement could be effected. Here also 
our attempt proved abortive. We believed that unless the neat Working Committee 
“was appointed in accordance with the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi it will not be 
possible to maintain unity in the Congress.” 


Nr. Jaiprakash Narain continued : ‘There are things said in the resolution with 
which we cannot agiee. It only both sides had co-operated with us, it would have 
been possible to bring about a scttlement. J do not wish to participate in this quarrel 
and therefore. we have decided to remain neutral in the voting on this resolution.” 


Mr. M. S. Ancy, opposing the resolution, deplored that all carnest efforts to 
avoid a discussion on this resolution at atime when the President was ill had 
failed, and the resolution had been brought before the open session. He did not 
blame anyone particularly for that, But it was unfortunate. 


Referring to the resolution, Mr. Aney said that he did not see, how it was 
necessary. If it was only to clear misunderstanding, theie was no need to bring in 
the question of yolicy and plogrumme. It was not possible to hide the fact that the 
resolution breathed diffidence in the President. Despite what Mr. Rajagopalachari had 
said, the speaker could not agree that the resolution did not amount to a vote of 
no-confidence in the President. Viewing the resolution }wely from a constitutional 
point of view, Mr. Aney said that even if it was technically in oider, it certainly 
went against the spirit of the Congiess coneatitution which gave the Congress Presi- 
dent complete power to nominate his Committee. The Conyress constitution never 
intended that the President shonld be a meie figure-head notwithstanding what 
some members of the Working Committee had said in their statement on the eve 
of the Presidential election. It was the Jresident’s business to form the Cabinet 
in which he had confidence to guide the Congress. As long as any attempt was 
made to restiict this power of the President in nominating his own Working Com- 
mittee, he had no doubt that this action went against the spiiit of the constitution. 
He appealed to the House not to stultify itself by passing the resolution. 


Mr. Bankim Mukherjea, opposing the resolution, said that the statement made 
by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose clearly showed that his election had nothing to do 
with the yolicy and programme of the Congress. ‘Ihey had assembled to-day to dis- 
cuss the Important issues facing the country. It was unfortunate that those im- 

rtant issues were being shelved. The most important issue was Federation and 
ow to oppose it. Mr. Mukherjee wanted to know if it was proper and keeping 
with the aon es the the Conprers to get this resolution expressing confidence in 
Mabatma Gandhi passed by a sixty per cent majority. How much better it would 
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have been if the leaders had come to agreement among themselves? In his opinion, 
the resolution went against the spirit of truth and non-violence. 


Mr, Ntharendu Dutt Mazumdar, opposing the resolution, said that the House was 
wasting its time in discussing a resolution which should never have been brought 
forward. It only showed lack of confidence and trust. He referrred to the reported 
discussions at Bardoli where some members of the Working Committee discussed 
the question of the President for the next year behind the back of the President. It 
amounted to a caucus trying to decide things for itself. He wanted to know what 
was the basis of the suspicion against the President. The members of the Work- 
ing Committee should have made their suspicions public and shared them with 
the delegates so that the delezates could have acted accordinzly. This only 
showed a spirit of vindictiveness on the part of the members of the Working 
Committee. Ile regarded the present resolution as a backdoor method. He aske 
the deleyates to stand on their own Jess and not make their love and reverence 
for Mahatma Gandhi lose sight of this. He appealed to the House not to adopt 
“this crucl course of a vote of no-confidence through the backdoor.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Majumdar appealed for postponement of the consideration of the resolution. 


Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant, replying to the debate, regretted that he 
had to speak on matters relating to the President in the latter’s preseat condition. 
But it was not his choice. Thinys had been said during the debate, which required 
a reply. The Pandit proceeded: ‘This resolution is in no way a “no-confidence” 
motion against the President. If we wanted that, we would have brought in a 
straight motion of ‘no-confidence’. The majority has elected Mr. Bose as President. 
We do not want to reject that verdict. What we desire is that he may continue as 
President and at the same time we may be able to bring abont unity in the 
Congress and make it strong.” Pandit Pant, proceeding, quoted Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement in which he had said that Dr. Pattabhi’s defeat was his 
defeat and that it was apparent to him that the majority of the delegates 
did not favour his pone and principles. It was clear, therefere, that Mr. 
Subhas Bose could not have the advice and puidanee of Mahatma Gandhi 
as he uscd to have before. It was avreed on all hands that if the work of 
the Congress was to be carried on, Mahatma Gandhi’s advice as also the active 

articipation of other members of the Working Committee, their old and trusted 
eaders, should be available but in the present situation, this was not possible. That 
was why they had to do something by which the desired end could be gained. The 
resolution sought nothing more than that. It was possible that when the delegates 
voted for Mr. Bose, they did not want it to bea vote of ‘no-confidence’ in 
Mahatma Gandhi. Barring a very few, all those who had spoken on the resolution 
had agreed that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and uiso the co-operation 
of the old members of the Working Committee. “If you want Mahatma Gandhi 
to back you, you must tell him ‘We did vote for Subhas Babu, but did not mean 
we have no confidence in you’. Somme of the speakers objected to the suggestion 
that the Working Committee should be appointed in consultation with Mahatma 
Gandhi, It only showed that they did not mean what they said, when they said 
that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance In the coming crisis, it is Gandhiji 
and Gandhiji alone who can lead us. Who can doubt that he is the one man who 
can shoulder the burden ? Can you think of ue frecdom without his Jead ? 
(Cheers). Continuing, Pandit Pant asked : “If you want him to shoulder the responsi- 
bility, as I believe most of you want, then, how can you exyect him to do so, if 
you do not give him some voice in the formation of the Congress Cabinet ?” 
Quoting again from Mahatma Gandhi’s statement, Pandit Pant declared: “If you 
want Candhiii’s puidance, you have to compel him by this resolution to give his 
uidance, er so long as you do not do that, you cannot expect him to give you 
is advice and guidance”. Digressing for a while, Pandit Pant said that wherever 
nations had progressed they had done so under the leadership of one man. Ger- 
many had relied on Herr Hitler. Whether they agreed with Herr Hitler’s methods 
or not, there was no gainsaying the fact that Germany had progressed under 
Herr Hitler. Similarly, Italy had risen because of Sinor Mussolini and it was 
Lenin that raised Russia. 


Mr. Mehrally : Mr. President, 1 must object as a Socialist to Pandit Pant put- 
ting Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler in the same group (laughter). 

Pandit Pant, continuing, said that he disliked many things that Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini did, but despite their many faults, their respective peoples 
loved and honoured them. “We have Mahatma Gandhi in our country, a man who 
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has no axe to grind, Then why should we not reap the full advantage of that 
sabe ?” (cheers). Pandit Pant refuted the suggestion that the resolution savoured of 
vendetta. 

Maulana Azad then put the various amendments to vote. The amendments 
were declared lost by overwhelming majorities by show of hands. 

The oneal resolution was declared carried, by show of hands, amidst resound- 
ing shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, by an overwhelming majority. The Socialist 
party delegates remained neutral. 

On the resumption of the plenary session of the Congress at 6-30 p. m. to-day, 
resolutions on Palestine and Baluchistan passed earlier by the Subjects Committee 
were put from the Chair and carried with acclamation. 


Foreign Policy 


Pandit Nehru then moved the resolution on Forcign Policy passed by the 
Subjects Committee yesterday. He emphasised the need for India taking a keen in- 
terest in foreign policy, because it was a vital question affecting their interests con- 
siderably. He said that India had to pay attention to the British foreign policy, 
because, unfortunately, she was still part of the British Empire, and whatever ferdien 
policy the British Government adopted, affected India. Though what was happening 
in the world did not affect India immediately, these were bound to affect and did affect 
a country like India. The Pandit strongly criticised the foreign policy pursued by Mr. 
Chamberlain and said that it was a dangerous one, particularly to India, as it meant 
destruction of what had been regarded as good and necessary. “I hate the 
foreizn policy of the Buiitish Government and emphatically declare that I cannot 
stand it and that India cannot associate hersclf with it.” Ue instanced the re- 
cent happenings in Czechoslovakia and China. He said that he had the picture 
of Czechoslovakia before his mind and he could not but condemn in the strongest 
terms “the betrayal of Czechoslovakia by England and France.” ‘The League of 
Nations and Geneva,” Pandit Nehru said, “are nothing but the tomb-stone of 
peace. History will never forget the treachery of the British and French Govern- 
ments in the betrayal of the little democratic country of Czechoslovakia.” 
Referring to the Spanish war, Mr, Nehru said that if Republican Spain 
failed, it was not because of the arms supplied by Italy and Germany, but 
because of the plotting of British and French Governments which were deter- 
mined to kill it, and they had succeeded. “We cannot keep quiet when these 
murders of democracies are going on. India cannot be a party to this kind 
of murder of democracy. India must dissociate herself from the British foreign 
policy and line up with freedom and democracy-loving countries. India is on the 
threshold of her freedom, and she is bound to play an important role in the world’s 
history. Therefore she cannot remain indifferent.” 


Mr. Bhulabhat Desat, seconding the resolution, emphasised the need for India 
taking a keen interest in foreign affairs. They should know where they stood with 
regard to the outside world. He dissociated himself from the present policy of the 
British Government as it was based largely on the betrayal of States which she her- 
self had been instrumental in creating. Condemning the Frontier policy of the 
India Government, Mr, Desai said that the Government had admitted that fifteen 
crores of rupees had been spent on maintaining peace and tranquillity in the frontier. 
Referring to the League of Nations, Mr. Desai said that India could not be 
a member of that body as things were at present, because it would mean a second 
vote to England. But he would have no objection to India being a member pro- 
vided her elected representatives sat in the gue and talked on equal terms with 
the other world statesmen on problems affecting the world. “Mahatma Gandhi’’ 
he concluded, “has got his own foreign and domestic policy. The main feature o 
his foreign policy is goodwill and friendship with other countries, His domestic 
policy is based on truth and non-violence.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Indian States 


Babu Rajendra Prasad then moved the resolution on Indian States passed by 
the Subjects Committee this afternoon. The following is the text of the resolution :— 


“The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of Indian States in 
nah parts of the country, and considers this as a hopeful prelude to a_ larger 
freedom comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. The 
Congress supports the demand for Responsible Government and Civil Liberty in 
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the States, and expresses 118 solidarity with these movements for fieedom and 
selt-expiession, which are integial parts of the laryver struggle for freedom of the 
whole country. While appreciating that some Rulers of States have recognised 
this awakening as a healthy sign of giowth and aic seeking to adjust themselves 
to 1t In co-operation with them people, the Congciss 1ezrets that some othe: Rulers 
have sought to supprcss these movements by banning peaceful and legitimate 
olganisations and all political activity, and, in some cases, resorting to crucl and 
inhuman lepiession In particular, the Conpicss doploics the attempt of some 
Rulets to seck the ad of the British Government in India to suppiess then own 
eople and condemns the unwattanted use of the military and police foices lent by 
uitish anthouitics. 


“The Congress expresses its sympathy with the sufferings of the growing 
number of 1efugecs from various States and liusts that the publa will renda 
them every assistance, 

“The whole of India wis profoundly stmied by the announcement of an 
indefinite fist by Cemdhit in oda to remedy the biewh by the Thikote Sihch 
of Rajkot of the settlement arivcd at between him and his counsclions on the one 
hand and Sardar Patel as iepiesenting the people, on the otha The Congicss 
expremses its pialtthation at the recent agrecment resulting im the termination = ot 
the fast, and trusts that the poople of Rajhot will hue thant wyivions tulfled, and 
further hopes that Princes of Kathriwar and other parts of Indiv will) match 
with the times, and in coopeiation with thew jeople, introduce 1esponsible 
Govelnment 

‘The Congtess reciet4 that several State Govanments besides Rajkot have 
gone back upon tha assaranccs to thar people and thar pledicd word It trusts 
that these bicaches of agicement will be repancd and the assurances piven will 
be honouicd. 

“The Congress 15 of opmion that the resolution of the Houtpuiy Session of 
the Con,1¢85, 1dlating to States, has answered the cxpectuions rusad by at, and 
has justified itself by encouraging the peoples of the States to orzamse themselves 
and conduct then own movements for ficcdom ‘The Haiputa policy was con einved 
in the best intarests of the people in order to enible them to devclop  self-rchance 
and strenzth ‘Ihis poly was dictated by cicumstances and by the Tec O, nition 
of the lumitations inherent in the cucumstances but it was neva concerned as an 
obligation. The Con.ress his always possessed the u,ht, as it 15 its duty, to 
guide the people of the Statcs and Icnd them its influence ‘The gicat) awakening 
that is taking plue amonzy the people of the States may lead to a ilaivation o1 
to a complete iemosal of the restraint which the Con.i1ess has imjosed  uyon 
itsclf, thus resulting, in the ever incicasing identification of the Congiess with = the 
States people. The Working Committee 15 authorised to issue instructions im this 
behalt from time to me a» the occasion alises 


“The Congiess desires to 1eiternte that 115 objective, complete independence, 
18 fo. the whole of India, inclusive of the States, which aie integtal yarts of 
India and which cannot be separated and which must have the same mieasuie 
of political, social, economn and ichiious ficedom as a pait of India. 


Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the House, Bahu Rajendra 
Prasad said that it did not iequne a lonz speech as, time and again, the 
problem of the States and then subjats had come up before the A. I. €. C 
o1 the Congicss It was a matter of pleasure to note tne awakcuins among the 
people of the States, indicating that the States’ subjects had be,un to stand on 
thei: feet. The Congiess joluy with read to the Indian Mates was clear, 
although there was some misunderstanding in certain icspats Te would lke 
to maks 1t clea that, so far as the Congiess was conceined, there was no difference 
hetween the people ot Indian States and Biitish India. The Congicss naturally 
recognised that, as long as the country was not efron enough to gain its fieedom, 
is could not help the States’ people. It was therefore thouyht that 18 was 
necessary fo. the States’ people to aque enough stiength and they had been 
asked to organise themselves. Until the struenpih was acquned, no amount of help 
fiom the ngiess would help the States’ subjects. ‘The success of the policy 
enunciated at Haiipuia was appaient to-day. Nobody doubted the wisdom an 
success of the poliy. The Congress had always adjusted its policy to suit 
clicumstances aid this was tiuc in 1espect of its attitude to the States problem. 
There was nothing in the Hatipusa iesolution which puievented them from 


changing their policy. The Hatipuia policy of non-interference was self-imposed, 
43 
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and not dictated by any outside authority. “We may have to change _ this 
policy and if and when necessity arises, we shall certainly change it,” he declared, 
The Haripura policy had already begun to produce results, and movements 
for freedom had been started by the people in various States. Some of the Rulers 
themselves had begun to realise the spirit of the times, while some others shut 
their eyes to reality. If they failed to march with the times, they would be the 
sufferers. Babu Rajendra Prasad then referred to Rajkot and Gandhiji’s fast leading 
to a fresh pact and said that unless the Rulers realised the sanctity of agreements, 
it would become impossible to have lasting understanding between the people 
and the Rulers. He had no donbt that what happened recently in Rajkot would 
prove of help to the States’ subjects all over India. Babu Rajendra Prasad next 
referred to the wholesale emigration of people from Dhenkanal and Limbdi. 
He said that this could not go on for long. How long could the helpless 
people remain out of their homes. They would have to go back, but they 
should go back with their full rights secured. 


Khan Abdul QGaffar Khan, seconding the resolution, said that he did not 
want to speak, but he had been ordered by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to second 
the resolution. The British Government had created the Indian States with a 
view to perpetuating imperialism in India. He referred to the extravagances of 
Prinees and the miserable condition of their subjects and asked why the Princes, 
even if they wanted to be extravayant, did not spend the money in Jndia instead 
of in foreign countries? The Congress policy had been to make the people of the 
States depend upon themselves. Unless they were able to do sv, they would not 
be able to retain frecdom even if somebody else secured it for them. He asked 
the Rulers to march with the times and concede the legitimate demands of their 
subjects. 

Srimatt Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya moved an amendment seeking the deletion 
of the paragraph relating to the Llaripura policy. She contended that it had not 
been successful. She held that the awakening in Indian States, which the 
resolution sought to attribute to the Haripura resolution, was the result of many 
causes such as work by the States’ People’s Conference, the prugress in British 
India, etc. She did not like that the country which was one should be divided 
into British and Tndian India. She wanted that the Congress should take a direct 
interest in States’ affairs and actively be in charge of the conduct of movements 
in the various States. She wanted the Congress to create a machinery which 
would direct and control the movement of the States’ people for responsible 
Government. She appealed to the Congress to lend its power and prestige to the 
Cause. 

Mr. Achyut Patwardhan supported Srimati Kamaladevi’s amendment. Mr, 
Patwardhan said that Socialists did not agreo with the NHaripura policy. In_ his 
opinion it was not correct to say that the present awakening among the Indian 
States’ subjects was entircly due to the Haripura policy. He admitted that, though 
Socialists were opposed to office acceptance, it had resulted in creating an 
awakening among and a new hope in the States’ people. Conditions in Indian 
States had changed since Haripura and it was now the duty of the Congress 
organisations directly to help the States’ people in their struggle for responsible 
yovernment. It was also necessary to have some machinery which would furnish 
the Congress High Command with a correct version of the condition of the people 
in the States. 

Pundit Kashiram Sharma sail that the Princes were organising themselves 
to take concerted action with a view to preserving their Princely Order ayainst 
the onslauyht of the people. Ile warned the Pantee that they were bound to fail 
in their attempt to crush the awakening among the people. He recounted certain 
incidents where the States’ people had been ill-treated by the agents of Rulers. 
“It is our duty to help the seven or eight crores of peuple, who are all residents 
in States in their fight to secure their rights”. He suid it was time that the 
Rulers realised the implications of the Rajkot happenings. 


Mr. &. K, Stdhwa said that no power on carth could crush the growing 
awakening among the people of the States and the carlier the Rulers realised this 
the better for them. “We stand for independence for the people of British India, 
and we want the Rulers of the States to give the people of the States responsible 
povernment”. If they did not do so, in time, the speaker warned the Rulers —that 
the Princely Order itself would be donc away with and complete independence 
established all over India, 
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Mr. Shankar from Mysore oy ees the amendment. He contended that the 
agreement arrived at by Sardar Patel on behalf of the people, with the State 
authorities had been deliberately broken. He said that the State authorities had 
no hesitation in arriving at agreements which they knew they could break at 
any moment. 

Mr. Changalrat Reddy (Mysore), supporting the resolution, strongly criticised 
the Mysore Government for breaking the Patel-Mirza Agreement before the ink 
on it was dry. “We have planned a programme of non-co-operation if the Mysore 
Government fails to fulfil this agreement. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, replying to the debate, said that the Congress had 
always said lcss than what it had intended to do. Nothing could be achieved 
by indulging in high-sounding words. “Let us, therefore, say less and do more.” 
Sardar Patel, Mahatma Gandhi and &eth Jamnalal Bajaj did not wait for a 
resolution before entering the States struggle, but they did so when the psychological 
moment arrived. 

Srimatt Kamaladevt’s amendment was rejected by a large majority. Bubu 
Rajendra Prasad’s resolution was passed by a big majority. 


Indians Overseas 


Mr, S. Satyamurtt next moved the following resolution on Indians Overscas : 

“This Congress notes with grave concern and anxicty the rapidly deteriorating 
position of Indians overseas, especially in countries within the so-called British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and extends its sympathy and support to all Indian 
nationals abroad in their just struggle for the assertion of their legitimate nghts, 
political, civic and economic. 

“This Congress notes with particular anxiety the danger to Indian life and 
property in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Indians in Ceylon, the reservation 
of Kenya Highlands to Whites to the exclusion of Indians, and the attempt to 
seyregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in South Africa. 

This Congress expresses its opinion that only a free and independent India 
ean effectively help its nationals abroad. Tn the meantime, the Congress calls 
ae the people of this country to do everything in their power to help the cause 
ot Indians overseas.” 

“India has,” Mr. Satyamurt? said, “the right and duty to estend her sympathy 
to her nationals abroad. The treatment of Indians abroad 1s particularly notorious in 
the British Commonwealth. While we me fighting for our own independence, 
we assure our brethren abroad of our full sympathy in their difficulties. We 
would remind our people abroad that they should leain the lessan that minorities 
should adjust themselves to the conditions of the countzy in which they live.” 


With regard to Burma, the s;eaker appealed to the good sense of the people 
there, 80 that there might be harmonious relations between India and Burma. He 
assured Kenya Indians that the Congress would support them in their demand so 
also would the Congress support Indians in South Africa. Mr. Satyamurts assured 
the Indian settlers abroad of the full support and sympathy of the Congress 
in their lepitimate demands, 

Mr, Jwala Prasad Shukla moved an amendment which he moved in the 
Subjects Committce. The amendment was rejected, and Mr. Satyamurti’s resolution 
was carricd with acclamation. 

Pandtt Nehru moved a resolution that the next Congress session be held in 
the last week of December. Babu Rajendra Prasad invited the next Congress to 
Bihar. Normally this should have been settled by the A.J. C.C., but in 
view of the fact that it might take some time before the A. I. ©. C. met, it was 
but proper, he said, that they should give time to the Reception Committee 
to make arrangements. Therefore the delegates themselves should take the final 
decision now, without waiting for the A, I. C. C. meeting. 

Pandst Jawaharlal accepted Babu Rajendra Prasad’s suggestion and requested 
the House to accept it. The resolution as amended by Babu Rajendra Prasad was 
unanimously carried. 

The “Bande Mataram” was then sun, and the fifty-second session of the 
Congress concluded amidst enthusiastic scenes. 


Resolutions 


The following are the authorised version of the resolutions passed by the 
Congress :— 
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1. Condolence 


This Congress expiesses its sense of sorrow and loss at the death of Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, Si1 Mohamad Tqbal, Begam Ansan and Shiis K. Raman Menon, G. 
& Khapaide, B. Raja Rau, Nathuy Jagtap, Thakur Gulvai Sinha, Rajarm Shukla, 
Devi Piasad Shukla, K. K. Bhar, Dhunduay Mahadco Nak, Abdul Wahid, Balwant- 
1a1 P. Thakore, Mahesh Prasad Nivam, Pandit Mahabu Prasad Dwivedi, Upendia 
Nath Mukheip, Jwala Singh, K. Nageshwar Rau, Rajab Ali Patel, Ghaltu Venkat 
Chaturanan Das, Banchhanidh1 Mahanty, Guiaya Bhushan Dutt, Shinath Das and 
Piatap Singh, 


2. Welcome to Egyptian Delegation 


The Conaiess extends 1ts cordial welcome to the fraternal delegation fiom the 
Wafd Paity of E2ypt and considers this visit a3 symbolising the solidauty of the 
movements for freedom in Ezypt and India The Congiess sends its gicetings to 
the people of H2ypt and its earnest wishes fot thei complete success in_achieving 
full freedom, Jt tiusts that the association of the peoples of Egypt and India will 
ever grow close: and mote fiuitful in the furtherance of world peace and 
fiecdom 

8. China 


The Congress sends 118 gicetings to the people of China and its deepest sy m- 
athy in then t1tul and piivations in them stiuggle a.ainst a ruthless and inhuman 
imperiism It conzratulates them on then heroie resistance 
The Congiess expresses its approval of the sending of a medical mission on its 
behilf to the people of China, and tiusts this mission will continue to receive full 
support so that it miy cally on its work of succour effectively and be a wo1thy 
symbol of Indian solidity with China 


4. The National Demand 


The Coneress has for more than half a century striven for the advancement 
of the people of India and has icpresented the uige of the Indtan people towards 
frecdom and self-expression Duane the past twenty years it his enzaved isclt 
on behalf of the masscs of the country in stiuggle azainst Biitish Impenalism, and 
through the suffering and disciplined sacitfice ot the people, it his cared the nation 
along wiry to the independence that 18 115 objec tive wh the giowiny strength 
of the people, it has adopted itself toa chinzing and veveonille bituation, and 
while purpuinz various programmes, has ever worked for the imdependence of India 
and the establishment of a demo tats tile in the country Rejecting the Govern- 
ment of India Act and with the full determinition to end it, it decided to take 
adyvintave of the Measure of provincial antonomy the Act provided, rests ted and 
qucumscibed as it was, in order to stien.then the national movement and to give 
such ichef to the masses as was possible under the cucumstanecs To the Tederal 
part of the Act the Cong1css declared Ms uncompromising opposition and its detet- 
mination to 1esist 1f$ imposition 

The Congress declares afresh its resolve to achieve imdependence for the nation 
and to have a constitution framed for a fiee India through 1 Constituent Assembly, 
elected by the people on the basis of adult franchise and without any interference 
by a foruzn authouty. No other constitutions o1 attempted solutions of the prob- 
lem can be accepted by the Indian people, 


The Congiess 18 of opinion that in view of the situation in India, the organised 
stiength of the national movement, the 1emarkable giowth of consciousness of the 
masses, the new awakening among the people of the States, as wcll as the 1apid de- 
velopment of the wold situation, the prinuple of sclf-deter:mination must now be 
applied to the fullest extent to India go that the people of India might establish 
an independent demociatic tate by means of a constituent Assembly. Not only 
the inherent 11ght and dignity of the people demand this full freedom, but also 
the economic and other mioblems which press insistently on the masses, cannot find 
solution nor can India get ud of her poverty and keep pace with modern prozress, 
unless her people have full oppoitumiies of self-government and growth which in- 
dependence alone can give. Fiovincial Autonomy affords no such scope for develop- 
ment and its capacity for good 1s being rapidly exhausted , the proposed Federation 
stiangles India still further and will not be accepted. The Congress 1s therefore 
firmly of opinion that the whole Government of India Act must give place to a 
Constitution of a fiee India made by the people themselves, 
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An independent and democratic India will face the solution of her great prob- 
loms rapidly and effectively and will line herself with the progressive peoples of the 
world and thus aid the cause of democracy and freedom. 

With a view to a speedy realisation of the Congress objective and in order to 
face effectively the national and international crises that loom ahead and 
prepare the country for a nation-wide struggle, this Congress calls upon all 
parts of the Congress organisation, the Congress Yrovincial Governments 
and the people generally, to work to this end by promoting unity and 
peeking to eliminate disruptive forces and conditions which lead to communal con- 
flicts and national disunity by co-ordinating the activities of the Provincial Govern- 
ments with the work outside the legislatures, and by strengthening the organisation 
so as to make it a still more effective organ of the people’s will. 


5. Congress Machinery 


Inasmuch as experience has shown that the working of the Congress machinery 
is often rendered difienlt by abuse in the matter of enrolment of members, elec- 
tions and otherwise, and as it is urgently necessary to remove all such defects, the 
Congress authorises the All India Congress Committee to take all steps that may 
be necessary to attain that end including changes in Constitution. The All India 
Congress Committee shall have authority to give immediate effect to constitutional 
changes. 
: 6. Reaffirmation of Congress Policy 


Tn view of the various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the residential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Conyress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these y olicies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. This 
Congress expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee which 
functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have been 
cast against any of its members. 

In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the 
country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative that 
its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the President to 
appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji. 


7. Palestine 


The Congress has previously declared its full sympathy with the Arabs in 
Palestine in their struggle for national freedom and their fight acainst British Im- 
erialism and has condemned the policy of the mandatory yower in Palestine. 
Subsequent events have disclosed the contiuance of a reign of terior maintained 
by the British army and policy in the name of law and order. The courage, deter- 
mination and sacrifices made by the Arabs in the struggle have evoked the admira- 
tion of the people of India who desire to convey to them again their greetings and 
good wishes for the complete success in the attainment of their objective. 


While sympathising with the plight of the Jews in Europe and elsewhere, 
the Congress deplores that in Palestine the Jews have relied on British armed 
forces to advance their special privileges and thus aligned themselves onthe side 
of British Imperialism. ‘Ihe Congress trusts that the Arabs and Jews will 
endeavour to find a basis for dircet co-operation with a view to establishing an 
independent democratic State in Palestine with adequate protection of Jewish 
rights. 

8. Baluchistan 

In view of the fact that British Baluchistan is still being governed in the 
old irresponsible and bureaucratic manner the Congress demands that democratic 
and responsible form of government be introduced in the province without any 
delay and it .be granted the same constitutional status as other provinces 
of India. 

9. Foreign Policy 


The Congress records its entire disapproval of British Forcign Policy 
culminating in the Munich Pact, the Anglo-Italian Agreement and the recognition 
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of Rebel Spain. This policy has been one of deliberate betrayal of democracy 
repeated breach of pledges, the ending of the system of collective security an 
co-operation with governments which are avowed enemies of democracy and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, the world is being reduced to a state of international 
anarchy where brutal violence triumphs and flourishes unchecked and decides the 
fate of nations, and in the name of peace stupendous preparations are being 
made for the most terrible of wars. International morality has sunk so low in 
Central and South-western Europe that the world has witnessed with horror the 
organised terrorism of the Nazi Government against people of the Jewish race 
and the continuous bombing from the air by rebel forces of cities and civilian 
inhabitants and helpless refugecs. 


The Congress dissociates itself cntircly from British foreign policy which 
has consistently aided the Fascist Powers and helped in the destruction _ of 
democratic countries. The Congress is opposed to imperialism and fascism alike 
and is convineed that world peace and progress required the ending of both of 
these. In the opinion of the Congress, it is urgently neccessary for India to 
direct her own foreign policy as an independent nation, thereby kecping aloof 
from both imperialism and fascism, and pursuing her path of peace and treedom. 


10 Indian States 


The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of the Indian States in 
many parts of the country and considers this as a hopeful prelude to the larger 
freedom, comprising tne whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Congress supports the demand for responsible government and civil liberty 
in the States and expresses its solidarity with these movements for freedom 
and self-expression, which are integral parts of the larger struggle for the freedom 
of the shole country. While appreciating that some Rulers of the States have 
recognised this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are seeking to adjust 
themselves to it in co-operation with their people, the Congress regrets that some 
other Rulers have sought to ager these movements by banning peaccful and 
legitimate organisations and all political activity and, in some cases, resorting 
to cruel and inhuman repression. In particular the Congress deplores the attempt 
of some Rulers to seck the aid of the British Government in India to suppress 
their own Leos, and condemns the unwarranted use of military and Police 
forces lent by the British authoritics. 

The Congress expresses its sympathy with the sufferings of the prowing 
number of Retuyees from the various States and trusts that the public will render 
them every assistance. 

The whole of India was profoundly stirred by the announcement of an 
indefinite fast by (fandhiji in order to remedy the breach by the Thakore Sahib 
of Rajkot of the settlement arrived at between him and his councillors on the one 
hand, and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, as representing the people, on the other. 
The Congress expresses its gratification at the recent ayreement resulting in the 
termination of the fast and trusts that the people of Rajkot will have their 
aspirations fulfilled, and further hopes that the Princes of Kathiawar and other 
arts of India will march with the times and, in co-operation with their poeple, 
introduce responsible government. 

The Congress regrets that several State Governments, besides Rajkot, have 
yone back upon their assurances to their people and their pledged word. It trusts 
that these breaches of agreement will be repaired and the assurances given will 
be honoured. 

The Congress is of opinion that the resolution of the Haripura session of 
the Congress, relating to the States, has answered the expectations raised by it 
and has justified itself by encouraging the people of the States to organise themscl- 
ves and conduct their own movements for freedom. The Jlaripura policy was 
conceived in the best interests of the poeple in order to enable them to develop 
self-reliance and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstances and by a 
recornition of the limitations inherent in the circumstances, but it was never 
conceived as an obligation. The Congress has always possessed the right, as it is 
its duty, to guide the people of the States and lend them its influence. The 
great awakening that is taking place among the people of the States may lead to 
a relaxation or to a complete removal of the restraint which the Congress imposed 
upon itself, thus resulting in an ever increasing identification of the Congress 
with the States’ people. The Working Committee is authorised to issue instruc- 
tions in this behalf from time to time as occasion arises. 
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The Congress desires to reiterate that its objective, complete independence, 
is for the whole of India, inclusive of the States which are integral parts of 
India which cannot be separated, and which must have the same measure 
of political, social, economic and religious freedom ag the rest of India, 


11. Indians Overseas 


This Congress notes with grave concern and anxiety the rapidly deteriorating 
position of Indians overseas, specially in countries within the sv-ealled British 
Commonwealth of Nations and extends its sympathy and support to all Indian 
nationals abroad in their just struggle for the assertion of their legitimate rights, 
political, civic and economic. This Congress notes with particular anaiety the 
danger to Indian life and property in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Indians 
in Ceylon, the reservation of the Kenya Highlands to Europeans to the exclusion 
of Indians and the attempt to segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in 
South Africa. This Congress expresses its opinion that only a free and indepen- 
dent India can effectively help its nationals abroad. In the meantime — the 
Congress calls upon the people of this country to du everything in) their power to 
help the cause of Indians overseas. 


12. Next Congress 


Resolved that the next session of the Congress be held in Bihar during the 
last week of December of this year. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
Tripuri—7th, March to 8th. March 1939 


A meeting of the A. I. C. ©. was held in the Svbjects Committee 
Pandal at Tripuri on March 7, 1939 at 4-30 p. M, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
presided in the absence of Shri Subhas Chandia Bose owing to illness. 


Minutes 


The minutes of the last mecting of the A. I. C, C. held at Delhi in Septem- 
ber last were confirmed. 


Accounts and Report 


Acharya Kripalani, though he had resigned from the membership of the 
Working Committce as also from the General Seeretaryship of the Congress, was, 
in view of special circumstance, asked by the Tresident to submit the auclited 
accounts and the Report to the A. I. ©. C. The audited accounts were passed. 
‘The Annual Report was placed before the Committee. Some members of the 
Committee asked for time to peruse and consider the Report before adopting it. 
The President agreed and adjourned the meeting. 


Shri Subhas Chandra Bose presided at the second meeting of the A. I. C. C. 
held on March 8, in the Subjects Committee Pandal. The Cieneral Secretary's 
Report was taken up for consideration. A member of the house sought clarification 
of the point whether the Secretary's Report could be adopted without its being 
first approved of by the Working Committee. The General Secretary's ried 1s 
ordinarily approved of by the Working Committee before being placed before the 
A. I. 0. C. ‘The last meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha could 
not transact any business owing to the sudden illness of the President. The 
President ruled that the constitution did not make it obligatory for the Working 
Comunitice to first approve of the report formally _betore ils being placed before 
the A. I. C. CG. Shri K. FP. Nariman moved that the Report be formally recorded 
instead of being adopted. shri J. B. Kripalant objected saying that this was 
contrary to the usual practice. It must be either adopted or thrown out. 
Thereupon the A. I. C, C. unanimously adopted the Report, 


Shri G. B. Pant’s Resolution 


Shri Govind Ballabh Pant and about 100 other members of the A. J. G. C. 
gave formal notice to the President of their intention to move the following 
resolution at the meeting of the A. I C. C. 5 

“In view of various misunderstandings that have ariscn in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the } residential 
election and after, it is desirable that the All India Congress Commaittec should 
clarify the position and declare its general policy. 
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The Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which have governed its progiamme in the past years under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break 
in these poliaies and that they should continue to govern the Congiess progiamme 
mn future. The Committce capiess its confidence m_ the wok of the Working 
Committee which functioned during the last year and deploics that any aspeisions 
should have becn cast against any of 118 members. 


In view of the ciitical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory diwing such cusis, the Committee 1egaids it as imperative 
that the Congiess Executive should command his implicit confidence and request 
es fee: {ov nominate the Working Commuittce in accoidance with the wishes 
of Gandluy. 

The pale expressed the opinion that there is nothing in the Congress 
constitution or past practice wluch allowed him to place) such a iesolution before 
the A, 7. C. CG. mee ing. He however invited opinion on the subject before giving 
his final ruling. 

The discussion that followed revealed a divergence of opinion. Shi Govind 
Rallabh Pant and others expressed the view that an impoitant iesolution such as 
the one gwen notwe of by a majouty of the A. I. C. C. members should not be 
ruled ont of order owing to some technical objection. So far as he could see 
there was not even any technical bar to the admission of such a resolution. Shiis 
Sarat Chandia Bose, kk. F. Natiman, M.S. Aney and othes thought otherwise 
and expressed the opmion that the A, I. C. C. was not competent to discuss the 
esolution. Furthermore the dclezates would be defrauded of ther ight to 
consider and pass them verdict on the vital issues mused in the resolution. 


The President iuled that the Resolution could not be discussed by the 
A. 1. C. (. He however expressed icadiness to have the matte: considered by 
the Subjects Comittee. 


Rajkot and Gandhiji’s Fast 


Tn a previous issue of the Bulletin we have 1ecorded the circumstances in 
whih the stiugyle was icsumed by the people of Rajkot. It was a giim and 
ds; erate struggle. ‘The State authorities resorted to inhuman lepiession to 1educe 
the outiaged people to tame submission. Gandhi and Shi Vallabhbha: Patel 
received daily wes about hunger stikes in Rajkot over the baibaious treatment 
of pusoners and others in villages. Gandhi put himself m telegraphic com- 
munication with the Rajkot authozitics to ascertain the truth of the ieports he 
received of piowing te11o1sm and fiightfulness. The telegraphic coriespondence 

ave him no satisfaction. Le decided to go to Rajkot himself and make a_ first 
and study of the situation. 

Gandhtjt reached Rajkot on the 26th. February. Full facilities were given by 
the Rajkot authonties to Gandhij for carrying on his investigations of the alleged 
atiocities on the part of the State. He visited jails and interviewed with prisoners. 
He visited the villages and heaid from village-folk the tales of their sufferings. 
He had prolonged talks with Thakore Sahib, the Resident and the officials ot the 
State. After he had closely investigated the situation he wrote a letter to the 
Thako1e Sahib 1n which he made a few eee for restoring and implementing 
the agieement arrived at between him and his councillors and Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. The Thakore Sahib was also intimated that if the suggestions were not 
accepted by him betore noon of the 3rd. March he (Gandhiji) would undertake a 
fast which would continue till after acceptance. 


The Thakore Sahib in 1eply iecjected the suggestions as in his opinion they 
were not in accordance with the original agreement, He also argued that it was 
not possible for him to divest himself of his sole and final responsibility for 
deciding the personnel of the Committee and the measuie and manner of the 
reforms to be introduced. Gandhij characterised the reply of the Thakore Sahib as 
adding fuel to the fire, The Thakore Sahib divested himeelf of a large measure of 
responsibility when he gave the following note to the Sardar: ‘Agreed seven 
members of the Committee mentioned in Clause 2 of the said announcement of 
this date are to be recommendcd by Sardar Patel and they are to be nominated 


by us.’ 
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The fateful fast commenced at twelve noon, Match 3. The whole country 
was sinted to its duths It followed with deepest analcty the prozicss of his 
fast and the 1ajid worsening of his deluate health The authoutis concemnced 
were uized to intcivene forthwith and u,ht the blatant wrong for which Gandhip 
has itsked his life On the 4th day ot the fast wis announced a settlement and 
the consequent termination of the fist. The Viceroy intervencd He sent a 
message to Gandhip that the best way in which the allezed biewh of faith could 
be proved and doubts resolved would be to refcr the matter to the hiszhest Judicial 
authouity in the land, that 18 to say, the Chief Justice of Indiv The Viceroy gue a 
personal agssmmance that he would exert his personil inflnence to see that the terms 
ot settlement ate faithfully cated out by the Ihakore Sahib Ihe Vic c1oy also 
expressed a wish to see (randhijt and discuss miltais with him so that an 
mitapprehensions may be icmoved Gandhyt replied that the Viceroy s kind 
messape was a st fhicint warrant for bievking the fast and ending the anxsicty of 
millions ‘The country received the news of this happy and successful termination 
of the fast with a thiill of profound 1elicf 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
Calcutta—29th Apmnil to ist May 1939 


A mecting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Calutta on Apiil 
29, 30 and May 1 ina special pandil erected for the purpose 

Shrte Subhas Chandra Bose presidcd at the first sittiny fot a short while He 
expluned to the committee how his convarsations with Mihatma Gandhi and some 
mcmbeis of the old Working Committee had failed to bring about a settlumcnt of 
the question at issue, namely, the formation of the Working Committce In this 
connection he read ont the following letter of Giundhiyt addicssed to him capressing 
is (Gandhiyi’s) inability to suggest the personnel of the Working Comumuttce in 
terms of the ‘Liipui icsolution of Shir Gz B Pant — 


Gandiujis Letter 


‘My dear Subhas, 

You had asked me to p1ve you in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution the names 
for the Woiking Committee As I have told you im my letters and my tdleptams 
I feel myself utterly incompetent to do so Much has happencd since Puipun 


Knowing your own views and knowing how you and and most of the members 
differ in fundamentals, 1t se_ms to me that if 1 pave you names it would be an 
imposition on you I had argued this position at length in my letters to you. 
Nothing that hag happened during the three days of closest conve1sation between 
us has altered my view Such being the case you are tiee to choose your own 
Committee 

I have told you too that you could discuss with ex-members the possibility 
of a mutual approach and that nothing would please me bette: than to know that 

ou were able to come tozethc:r. Into what has happened since I need not po 

ou and the ex-membeis piesent will make the position clear befor. the A I © C 
Only, 1t has been a matte: of the greatest giief to me that a mutual settlement 
has not been possible. I hope however that whatever 13 done will be done with 
mutual goodwill.” 


Shri Bose’s Statement 


Shit Subhas Chandra Bose then made the following statement tendering his 
resignation of the ofhve of the Picsident of the Congiess and explained the circums- 
tances leading there to— 


Fiiends, you are aware of the resolution that was passed at the Tiipuri: Con- 
gress relating to the new Working Committee. That icsolution was as follows 

In view of vatious musunderstandings that have arisen in the Congiess and 
the country on account of the contioversica in connection with the presidential 
election and after, it 18 desirable that the All India Congiess Committee should 
clanfy the position and declare its general policy. 

e Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental folicies of the 
Congiess which have governed its programme in the past cars under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and 18 defimtely of opimion that there should be no break in 
these policies and that they should continue to govern the Congress programme in 
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future, The committee express its confidence in the work of the Working Com- 
mittee which functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspirations should 
have been cast against any of its members. In view of the critical situation that 
may develop during the coming year and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi 
alone can lead the Congress and the country to victory during such crisis, the 
Committee rezards it a8 imperative that the Congress Executive should command 
his implicit confidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Com- 
mittee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji. 

I regret very much that since the Tripuri Congress I_ have not been able to 
announce the personnel of the new Working Committee. But this has been due 
to circumstances beyond my control. Owing to my illness, I could not proceed to 
meet Mahatma Gandhi, in lieu thereof, I started correspondence with him, This 
enabled us to clarify our ideas and viewpoints, but did not bring us to o settlement. 
When I realised that correspondence had proved ineffective, I wanted to make a 
frantic effort to meet Mahatmaji at Delhi—but that effort also failed. 


After Mahatmaji’s arrival in Calcutta we have had prolonged conversations, 
but unfortunately they did not lead to any solution. Mahatmaji’s advice to me is 
that I should myself form a Working Committee Ieaving out the members who 
resigned form the previous Working Committee. This advice I cannot give effect 
to for several reasons, To mention two of the principal reasons, [ may say that 
such a step would be contrary to the directions in Vantji’s resolution, which pro- 
vides “tnéer alta” that the Working Committee should be formed in accordance 
with the wishes of Gandhiji and should command his implicit confidence. If I 
formed such a committce as advised above, 1 would not be able to report to you 
that the Committee commanded his implicit confidence, 

Moreover, my own conviction is that in view of the critical times that are 
ahead of us in India and abroad, we should have a composite Cabinet commanding 
the confidence of the largest number of Congressmen possible, reflecting the com- 
position of the general body of the Congress. 

Since I could not implement Mahatmaji’s advice, I could only repeat my re- 
quest that he should kindly shoulder the responsibility vested in him by the Tripuri 
Congress and nominate the Working Committee. And I told him that whatever 
Committee he appointed would be binding on me, since it was my determination 
to implement Pantji’s resolution. 

Unfortunately for us Mahatmaji felt unable to nominate the Working Committee. 

As a last step, [I tried my best to armve at an informal solution of the above 
problem. Mahatmaji told me that the prominent members of the previous Working 
Committee and myself should put our heads together and see if we could arrive at 
an ayreement. I concurred and we made that attempt. If we had succeeded in 
coming to a settlement, we would then have come up before the A. I. C. C. for 
formal ratification of our informal agreement. Unfortunately though we spent 
several hours in diseussing the matter we could not arrive at a settlement. IT have 
therefore to report to you with deep regret that I am unable to announce the per- 
sonnel of the new Working Committee. 


T have been pondering deeply as to what I could do to help the A. I. C. C, 
in solving the problem that is now placed before it. I feel that my presence as 
President at this juncture may possibly be a sort of obstacle or handicap in its path, 
For instance, the A, J. C. C. may feel inclined to appoint a Working Committee 
in which I shall be a misfit. I feel, further, that it may possibly be easier for the 
A. I.C. C to settle the matter, if it can have a new President. After mature deli- 
heration, therefore, and in an entirely helpful spirit I am placing my _ resignation 
in your hands. 

The time at my disposal has been very short and hence I vould prepare only 
a bricf statement. Nevertheless this brief statement will, I hope, succeed in clarity- 
ing the situation as it now stands,” 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose then requested Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, the senior- 
most ex-Presilent present to take the chair of the Committee and regulate the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

After Shri Sarojini Devi took the chair, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru placed 
before the House the proposition that Shri Subhas Chandra Bose be requested to 
withdraw his resignation and nominate afresh the old Working Committee 
which functioned in 1938. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru explained that considering the 
external and internal situation of the country it was imperative that a way out must 
be found to end the controversy raised by Shri Pant’s resolution passed at Tripuri 
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and that the proposition he put before the House was such as would command the 
laigest measuic of common agreement As for the infusion of fiesh blood in the 
Working Committce he explained that two old members of the Committee Shi1s 
Jamnalal Bajaj and Janamdas Doulatram will be soon 1esizning thei seats on the 
Committee for 1easons of health ‘Lhis would enable Sh11 Bose to nominate in con- 
sultation with his colleagues two new members fiom othe: gioups thus adding fiesh 
blood to the Committee Shr Nenu invited opimon on hia proposition ‘he pio- 
osition was suppoited by Shrt Rafi Ahmad Kidwas and Shrt Jutprukash Narayan. 
here wee howevei cettaln amendments moved by the mcmbeis 


The discussion was not concluded when the sitting was adjourned foi the day 

lhe A I C C mecting reassembled the next day, Apml 30, 1939 Sire 
Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement that the proposition he had put foiwaid the 
pievious day was with a view to end contitoversy and not to impose a Working 
Committee on Shii Bose, as was made out by some of the speakers on the Resolu- 
tions in the comments 1n the local press ‘That was very far fiom his intention He 
also thought it was no use debating the proj osition if it did not mcct with the 
approval of Shi1 Subhas Chandia Bose He therefore requested a definite 1e; ly from 
Shii Subhas Chandia Bose whether the proposition met with his approval and as a 
consequcnce he was prepared to withdiaw his 1esiznation 


In 1eply Shrs Bose made the following statement — 


Shri Bose’s Statement 


“The resolution that is now before the House 1s one with which I am_sitally 
conceincd and it would perhays help the discussion if J could induate my 1ea tion 
to it I feel gieatly honoured that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu should move a 21csolu- 
tion 1equesting me to withdiaw my iecsiznation But when J have not tendered my 
resi,nation in a@ light-hearted mannei, I should ponder deeply before coming to a 
decision $0 J welcomed the adjournment of the debate last evening 

This iesolution 18 in effect identical with the suggestion made informally by 
Mahatma Gandhi and others duumg my conversations with some membeis of the 
previous Working Committee QOidinanly Muhatmayi’s word 1» law to me but whue 
puinciples are involved, I sometimes feel unable to accept his advice o1 suggestion 


When unfortunately Mahatma Gandhi has not found it yossible to help us by 
nominating the Working, Committce should we attem}t to solve the y1oblem without 
reference to the Congiess constitution ? I leave it to you, fiends, to answer the 
question 

I shall now come to the piactual aspect of the question Jid.ing from this 
pot of view, the main question 18, what soit of Cabinet 1s needed now and for the 
next few mouths ? 

Last year at Haipura I made thiee sgl a in the yeisonnel of the previous 
Cabinet My own siew definitely 1s that there should be an unusion of fresh blood 
every year. To ensure continuity of poluy, the majonty of the old mcmbeis may 
remain But ina vast country like India, the hihest executive of the Con.16s5 
should not be made the close preserve of a gioup otf individuals <A change should 
therefore be made every year unde: normal circumstances. 


Now what about an cmeigency like the present one. You know that even in 
countries like Great Buitain, where there are well-defined political jatties a wat- 
(11818 01 a national emeigency breaks down poe al bariiers and biings on the same 
Committee people who normally 1e,aid themselves as deadly opponents And im 
Continental counties like Fiance, composite Cabinets are the order of the day. A1e 
we less partiiotic than Britishers o: Frenchmen that we cannot do what they can ? 
I 1efuse to think that we are so intetlor to them in quality. 

If we want a strong Cabinet with a dynamic uige it 1s necessary for us to put 
representatives of different shades of opimion in the Congiess, jiving the majouity to 
those who will ensure continuity of policy. If we do not allow this inclusion of 
fiesh blood the Cabinet will lose in power and potency. If in countaies like Creat 
Biitain it 18 necessary to do away with patty abinets in times of wal-ciisis and 
substitute “national Cabinets”, do we not feel the same necessity here ? 


It may be argued that such composite Cabinets will be too ee tars to 
function properly. But such an ap tckeinion is unfounded. Within the A. I, C. 

or within the Congress there are different shades of opimion. But do we not have a 
large measure of ayreement among ourselves ? Axe we not all of us anti-1mperia- 
lists who accept the present Constitution, creed and policy of the Congress ? Are 
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not all Congressmen homogeneous in this sense, vis-a-vis the world outside? I am 
afraid, that we sometimes give a too narrow meaning to the word homogeneity. 

Let us face the fact that the Congress has changed its composition to some 
extent since 1921. The change should be reflected in the composition of the Workin 
Committce also, so that that Committee may be truly representative of the gener 
body of the Congress. Further, we should not forget the latent implications of the 
voting at the last Presidential election. Shall we not move with the times, see the 
writing on the wall and adjust ourselves to it ? 

do not know exactly the mind of the A. I. C. C. to-day, but I respectfull 

submit that if you desire that I should continue as President you should be g 
enough to show some consideration for the views indicated above. If, however, you 
think otherwise you should kindly release me from the responsibility of President- 
ship. Serious and critical times are ahead of us. We must pool our resources and 

ull our whole weight if we are to emerge triumphant out of the external crisis that 
is fast overtaking us. To this arduous task [ shall contribute my humble mite. 
What does it matter if I am not in the Presidential Chair ? My services will be 
always at the disposal of the Congress and of the country for what they are worth. 
I claim to have sufficient patriotism and sufficient sense of discipline to be able to 
work as an ordinary soldier in this great fight for India’s political and economic 
emancipation.” 


The Chairwoman Shrimati Naidu after he had finished made an appeal to Shri 
Bose to accept the proposition of Sri Jawaharlal. She explained how two seats 
would be available for infusion of fresh blood in the Committee. She also thought 
that with mutual goodwill some other changes may be made in the composition 
of the Committee in the near future. She requested the President to inform the 
House of his definite opinion in the light of Shri Nehru’s assurances and her appeal. 


Replying to Jawaharlal’s statement and Shiimati Naidu’s appeal, Shri 
Subhas Bose said: 

“In the statement which I have just made before the House I thought I 
made my position perfectly clear. I have nothing to add to what I have stated 
therein. As to my attitude on the question of resignation, as I submitted at 
the very beginning, I submitted my resignation in an entirely helpful spitit. If 
you ask me here and now to give my final reply, as the Pecaident had asked 
me to do, 1 can say this that my final reply can only depend on the form of the 
resolution to be pipe er by the A. I. CG. C. At this stage I do not know what 
resolution will be adopted by the A. I. C. C. and until I know that, it is 
impossible for me to give a final reply.” 

This reply was considered by the Chairwoman and Shri Jawaharlal as too 
vague, The latter therefore sought leave of the House to withdraw his Resolution. 
Permission was granted by the House and the proposition was withdrawn. 


Thereafter the Chatrwoman pointed to the House that as Shri S. C. Bose had 
refused to withdraw his resignation by .rejecting Bh1i Jawahailal’s proposition the 
House should proceed to clect a new President. At this stage a point of order 
was raised that the resignation of the President had not yet heen accepted by the 
house. Shrimati Naidu replied: “The President has told you that he has not 
light-heartedly tendered his resignation. The resignation stands there ‘The A. I. 
C. C. cannot be without a President. Therefore you have got to cloct a new 
President.” She then read ont article X of the Congicss Constitution. However, 
at this stage Shri Neharendu Dutt Mazumdar sought and obtaincd permission of 
the chair to move a_ resolution to the effect that in view of the assurances given 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri Sorojini Naidu and in view of his 
condition of mind as evinced in his statement this House requests the President 
to withdraw his resignation, Some speeches were made for and ayainst it. Shri 
8S. C. Bose, however, requested the mover to withdraw the resolution which he did. 


Mrs. Natdu then ruled that the JIouse do proceed with the election of the 
new President. Shri K. F. Nariman at this stage raised a point of order that as 
the President had been elected by the general body of the delezates, the A. I. C. C. 
was not competent to elect a new President. 


__ The point of order was replied to by Shri Bhulabhat Desat who read the pro- 
vision laid down in article X (viii), which says that “in the event of an emergenc 
arising by reason of any cause such as death or resignation of the President elec 
as above the General Secretary shall forthwith fix a date for a fresh election by the 
delegates as prescribed above. In case such procedure is found not possible the All 
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India Congress Committee shall clect the President.” He added that if this was 
not sufficient, the House could also proceed to elect the President in terms of Art. 
XII (b), which says that ‘The A. I. C. C. shall carry out the programme of work 
laid down by the Congress from session to session and deal with the new matters, 
that may arise during its term of office.” To prove that an emergency existed 
Shri B. Desai pointed out that the Congress organisation at the time was 
without a President, the Working Committee or the General Secretary. 


When Shri Bhulabhai had finished, Shri Subhas Bose got up and said that it 
was not true to say that there was no acting General Secretary. There was the 
acting General Secretary, whom he had appointed and that the oflice machinery was 
competent to call the meeting of all the delegates for the purpose of electing the 
new President. The Chair however ruled that there was no General Secretary in 
terms of the Congress Constitution, that an emergency existed and the House was 
competent to elect a new President for the remaining portion of the year. 

Dr. Chotthram Gidwant thereupon moved that Babu Rajendia Prasad be 
elected as President of the A. I. C. C. for the remaining period of the year. Babu 
Mohanlal Saksena seconded the Resolution. The Resolution was voted upon and 
declared carried. 


Shri Rajendra Prasad then took the chair and made the following speech 
amidst interruptions made from a section of Bengali visitors. 

“Friends, I have been called upon to discharge the onerous duty of the President 
by the All India Congress Committee. During the yast few days that we have 
been here we have been discussing and considering the grave yroblcm before us 
and J have not felt happy at all at what has happened. Considering the situation 
that confronts the country, the internal position of the Congress itself and various 
other factors which we have to face, it isnot a hed of roses on which you, friends, 
have called on me to sit. T have realised more than anybody clse_ the difficulties, 
the trials and tribulations which await anyone in these circumstances who is called 
upon to hold the office of the President of the Congress, It has, therefore, been not 
a pleasure to me to accept your mandate. 

“We have appealed to §}. Subhas Chandra Bose to continue to shoulder the 
burden of the office of the President. I requested and imylored him to form a 
Working Committee of his own liking, comyosed of peoyle who shared his views in 
entirety, and we were prepared to go with him as far as possible. I assured him 
further that if he did that. I would not for myself—and if ] may sj eak for others, 
they also would not stand in his way and there would be absolutely no obstiuetion. 
But unfortunately he could not see eye to cye with me and he thought that in the 
circumstances the best course for him was to resign, To am realiy sorry for that. 
It is with a sense of duty and doing my little bit for the country that Iam hee 
to-day. I did not covet the Presidentship. 

“Considering the circumstances in which we are situated to-day, T would im- 
plore you, all members of the A. J. C, C. to extend to me your indulgence and 

our good-will. It is difficult for any President to achieve anything without the 

elp and co-operation of all. The difficulties of the Dresident under the situation 
like the present one have been doubled. Without your co-operation, good-will and 
help it would be impossible for me todo anything. When you received the declaration 
of my election with cheers, that did not make me clated; on the other hand I was 
overwhelmed with a sense of responsibility. I hope that the support of all members, 
whatever their views, whatever their differences will be given to me. It is in that 
confidence and hope that I appeal to you to give me your help. 


“T see here that some friends are displeased with what has happened. They 
have every right to be displeased, and I have no quarrel with them. I have been 
called to this onerous position by the All India Congress Committee, If at any 
moment I feel that I am not wanted or there is any indication of your wish that 
T should not be in this post, I shall obey you, as I am obeying you now when you 
have called me to this office. I have also said that it would be my duty to 
give effect to the resolutions which have been eat by the Congress 
to the best of my ability, and I think it 1s also the duty of every member 
and I have not the least doubt that they will discharge their duty as well. 
We do not have to lay down any new yjolicy just at the present moment. The 
policy is there. It has been laid down } the Congress. We have to devise ways 
and means for giving effect to it, and I sm hoping that in devising ways and 
means we shall be all united and we shall have co-operation amongst each other, 

The meeting was adjourned for the day. 
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The third sitting of the A. I. C C. was held on the ist. May, with Babu 
Rajendra Prasad in the Chair. Opening the proceedings Babu Rajendra Prasad addres- 
the House and observed that before the business of the day started he wanted to 
make certain observations. Yesterday he explained to them the circumstances under 
which he had to accept the responsibility ond also made it clear that the moment 
they disapproved he would vacate. He regretted that Subhas Babu did not find 
it possible to withdraw his resignation. But since it has happened there was no 
use lamenting it. He wanted to congratulate Sjt. Buse for the sincerity with which 
he tried to find out a solution of the present tangle. 


In the lives of such individuals such occasions did occur and they had to 
be faved. He derived greal satistaction from the fact that Shii Bose had promised 
to give his fullest support. He, on his part, would try his best to utilize Subhas 
Babu’s services and his talents for the good of the country. He added that after 
a preat deal of deliberation, he had come to the decision that the old Working 
Committee should continue. It was, however, regrettable that Shri Bose did not see 
his way to serve on the Committee. Pt. Nehru also had declined, but, at the same 
time, he too had given an_assurance of his fullest support and he in return assured 
Pt. Nehru that he (Shri Rajendra Prasad) would avail of every enportanity of uti- 
lizing Pt. Nehru’s services and give due weight to his suggestions, Le then referred 
to the change made in the Working Committec, that is, the inclusion of Dr. B. C. 
Roy and Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh. He added that the remaining one seat will 
be filled later. Continuing he said that the A. I. C. C. was meeting under difficult 
circumstances and therefore he sugyested that after passing a few resolutions of a 
non-controversial nature the Committee should adjourn so that the Working Committee 
might have time to consider the situation and chalk out the future programme. He 
also said that the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. would be held in about a month’s 
time to afford the House opportunity to give its decision on important issues. 

Reviewing the resolutions to be placed before the mecting, he said that one of 
them was about the war. It was true that the Tripu1i Congress passed a resolution on 
this subject but as the matter was very important it was necessary that the attitude 
of the Congress should be reiterated. The recent changes made in the Government 
of India Act also indicated that the question had become very important and its 
consideration could not be postponed. Other questions were those relating to the 
organisational aspect of the Congress and matters which the African delegation had 
represented. These were some of the matters which the A. I. C, C. had to consider 

ore it adjourned. 
Personnel of the Working Committee 


The President then announced the following personnel of the new Working 
Committee :— 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhat 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), Dr. Puttabha 
Sttaramayya, Shris Jawsamdas Doulatram, J. B. Kripalant (Gencral Secretary), 
Bhulabhat, J. Desat, Shankerrao Deo, Harekrishna Mehtab, Dr. B,C. Roy, Vr. 
Profulla Chandra Ghosh, 


A Protest 


After the President had finished, Shr: K. F. Nariman sought and obtained the 
permission of the Chair to read out to the House a protest from some 28 members 
of the A. I. C. C. ayainst the alleged illegality of the A. I, C. C. proceedings in 
connection with the election of the new President. 


Resolutions 
ei following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were then 
passed :— 
Condolence 


This Committec places on record its deep sense of loss at the death of Syts., 
Birendra Chandra Mazumdar ¥. DL. A. and Manoranjan Baneiji, two veteran Congress 
workers and others as a result of the railway disaster at Majdia. 


2. War Danger and Amendment of The India Act 


In view of the imminent danger of international war, the A. I. C. CO. reminds 
the country and all others concerned of the national policy in regard to war which 
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the Congress has often proclaimed. This policy will be strictly adhered to and the 
Congress is determined to oppose all att.mpts to impose a war on Indian resources 
in a war without the consent of the Indian people. 

The Committee has noted with disapproval the despatch of a small body of 
Indian troops towards Aden as this can only mean their employment for British 
imperialist purposes. 

The Committee, in particular, records its complete disapproval of the attempt 
being made by the British Government to amend the Government of India Act with 
a view to concentrating all powcr, in the event of a war emergency, in the hands 
of the Central Government which functions completely as an agent of British 
Imperialism. While the Congress is not interested as a rule in amendments to the 
India Act and has worked for the whole Act to be ended, it cannot tolerate an 
amendment which strikes at the very basis of Provincial Autonomy and reduces it 
to a farce in case of war; which in effe:t creates a war dictatorship of the Central 
Government in India, and which makes Provincial Governments helpless agents of 
Imperialism. Any attempt to impose such an amendment on India must and will 
be resisted in every way open to the Congress. Provincial (iovernments are warned 
to be ready to carry out the policy in this respect as may be determined by the 
A. I. ©. C. or the Working Committee as the case may be. 


8. Reform in the Congress Machinery 


Tn pursuance of the resolution passed at the Tripuri Session of the Congress 
revarding reform in the Congress machinery the A. 1. C. C. appoints a Committee 
consisting of the President, Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Narendra Deo and J. 2B. Kripalani to reeommend measures for the purification of 
the Congress in terms of the Congress Resolution. 


4. Bengal Political Prisoners 


This meeting of the A, I. C. C. while appreciating the strenuous efforts 
made by Mahatma Gandhi to secure the release of political prisoners in Bengal, 
notes with regret the failure of the negotiations between Gandhbiji and the Hug 
Ministry on the matter. 

The time during which Gandhiji expected to secure the release of all political 
prisoners is over. In view of the stiff and callous attitude of the Bengal Ministry 
and the policy adopted by it, the release of the long-term prisoners has become 
almost a hopcless question. 

In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. there is no longer any justification to 
detain the prisoners in jail who have been convicted during an emergency period 
mostly under special powers and especially so, when the prisoners have openly 
expressed their aversion to terrorism. 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. therefore, resolves to make the release 
of these prisoners a vital all India issue and instructs the Working Committee to 
fix all India Political Prisoners Day and to direct the Congress Committee to 
begin a vigorous agitation for the immeditate unconditional release of all political 
prisoners. Similarly an agitation should be carried on regarding release of political 
prisoners in the Punjab also. 


5. Kenya Highlands 


The All India Congress Committee notes with grave concern the promulgation 
of an Order-in-Council regarding reservation of highlands in Kenya for Europeans 
which is a violation of all announcements and assurances by the Secretary of State 
for colonies and the Government of India, and perpetuates the policy of racial 
discrimination and is an insult to India. 


The All India Congress Committee also places on record its opinion that 
the Government of India have failed to do their duty by the Indians in Kenya. 
The All India Congress Committee is further of opinion that situation in Kenya 
cannot be met by efforts on the part of the Government of India and requests 
the Working Committee to take necessary steps in this behalf. 


NOTES (1) The Rajkot Tangle 


The last issue of our bulletin recored the circumstances in which Gandhiji 
broke his Rajkot fast. As soon as he had sufficiently recovered he proceeded to 
Delhi to discuss matters with the Viceroy. There were several procs 2ed conversa- 
tions. The Rajkot dispute was refcrred to Sir Maurice Gwyer for arbitration and 
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terms of reference settled in consultation with Shris V. Patel and Virwala. After 
an exhaustive examination of the dispute, Sir Maurice Gwyer announced his 
award. He upheld in its entirety the interpretation of Shri Vallabhbhai Patel of 
the Rajkot Durbar notification NO. 50 dated December the 26th, 1938, and the 
note sent by His Highness the ‘Thakore Sahib to Sardar Patel on the same 
date. Sir Maurice adjudged that the true construction of each document is that 
the Thakore Sahib undertakes to appoint the persons whom Mr. V. Patel may 
recommend and that he docs not reserve to himself any discretion to reject those 
whom he does not approve. The award having becn announced it now remained 
for the Thakore Sahib to implement it. After the announcement of the award 
Gandhiji_had a fresh serics of conversations with the Viceroy. He then proceeded 
back to Rajkot to see that the award was implemented and obstacles artificial or 
otherwise removed. It may be rememhered in this connection that before the 
reference of the dispute to the Chief Justice, the Thakere Sahib had, for reasons 
into which we need not go here, hay promise of reservation of seats on the 
Committee for the Muslims and Bhayats of the State. Neither the notification 
nor the award of Sir Maurice provided for separate representation of these 
interesis. However, a furious agitation at the instance of the authorities, for 
communal and sectional representation on the Committee, was started and this 
created an atmosphere in which the smooth working out of the Durbar’s notification 
in terms of Sir Maurice award was well nigh impossible. Gandhiji therefore 
made an attempt to redeem in some form the promise given by the Thakore 
Sahib to the spokesmen of the Muslims and Bhayats, consistently with the purpose 
for which he had fasted. Ile suggested to the Thakore Sahib the enlargement 
of the Committee in order to make possible separate representations of these 
special interests, care being taken that a majority, be it a majority of one only, 
is preserved for the Parished which alone had fought and struggled for the rights 
of the people. 


The proposal was turned down by the Thakore Sahib as being inconsistent 
with the award, (iandhiji replied that with mutual agreement such modifications 
of the notification were possible and that the award did not at all stand in the 
way. When this obvious way out was barred by the unreasonable attitude of the 
Thakore Sahib and his adviser, Gandhiji had to apply his mind to exploring other 
avenucs. He had prolonged and strenuous consultations with the representatives 
of the Muslims and Bhayats for evolving a mutually acceptable formula, Gandhiji 
put it to them that they could be Sardar’s nominees on the Committee if they 
ayreed to work with the Parished nominees as a team ; otherwise if they disazreed 
in vital matters and the communal representatives sided with the official block on 
the Committee the very purpose of the Committee would be frustrated and the 
grim and protracted struggle which the Parished had gone through would be 
self-stultified. An alternative position for them was to press their communal and 
sectional claims and leave the essential task of constitution making to the 
Parished representatives. Neither of these alternatives however proved acceptable 
to the Muslims and Bhayats and they elected to keep out of the 
Committee. The negotiations having fallen through Gandhiji had no option left 
but to send the names of seven Parished nominees of Sardar V. Patel to the 
Thakore Sahib. He also requested that the labour of the Committee be finished 
by some specified time. Shri Virwala replied asking for proofs that the six 
nominees were the subjects of the State. The reply gave a deep shock to 
Gandhiji. If this was the spirit in which the Gwyer award was going to bo 
implemented there would be no end to obstructions and delays. 


Of the seven names proposed for the Committee three were accepted by 
the State itself for the Reform Committee announced by it in January, There 
could be, on the face of it, mo possibility of any doubt as to their being 
State subjects. Then again the State owed it to iteelf and the public that it 
should give some idea of the objection it had to the Sardar’s representatives 
heing considered as State subjects. Nothing of the kind was done. Gandhiji 
however sent the required proofs. But this left a bad taste in the mouth. 
Why this wilful obstruciiveness on the part of the Thakore Sahib and his 
adviser Shri Virawala and this distressing lack of grace in fulfilling their 
part of the solemn contract. 

Gandhiji met again the President and explained to him the implications and 
consequences of the way the affairs of the Reform Committee were handled 
by the State authorities, Sir Gibson advised Gandhiji to see Darbar Virawala. 
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This he did. There was a long conveisation between the two in which Ciandhipt 
explained the position of aftuns as he saw it and head Daibar Vuirawala’s 
reactions to it. Gandhij cxplaincd that it was cary for him to mvoke the 
assistance of the Puamount Tower and put an end to all vexatious delays 
but this he was estiemcly averse to do. He desired Vurawala’s willing and 
heaity cooperation. Jf the Reform Committee was such a disagiceable imposition 
Gandhiji made to him what he teimed a sporting offer He said he would 
forego the Reform Committee and allow the Thakore fSalub to appoint a Com- 
mittee of his own nominces and diatt a constitution It the Satdair o1 the 
Paoushed was not satisfied with the diafted cons itution, they would submit 
amendments which if not acceptable to the State authoitics could be 1efcired 
to S21 Maurine Gwyer for arbitiation m terms of the notification. Datbar 
Vuawala ejected Gandhi’s offi. Gandhi found himsclf in an_ extiemely 
delicate and embaiuassing position as evary icasonable propos of his was 
vetoed by Darbar Vitawala. Ab ws his way he dil not want to coerce but 
win Vuawala by persuasion, As a final gestuie he told Ium thit he (Gandhi) 
would withdiaw fiom the scene of conflut and leave Viriwwiala complete 
freedom to pursue his ways and sitisfy the people If Vitawala could win 
the people’s confidence and vive them a workwble constitution none would be 
moic happy than he ‘to tmther fautlitate an anrecd solution ot the tunile he 
advised the Paushed to fitch then demands as low as would be consistent 
with tha 1eal and pressing wants 

This put the Piuince and his idvisaa on then honow If they were ccnuine 
in then desue to placate then poople, no bette oppottunity could have 
presented itself to them But no suh deste wis visible ‘he s heme ot 
1efoims they have proposed iectuns the substince of power in that hands 
Negotiations were started for aewonable alteriwtions in the 8 he ue but they 
have fallen thiough. ‘he prospec t in Rajhot is therfore duk indecl Gaindhip's 
reintervention 16 sought by the people He 1s proceeding azun to Raykot 


It may be noted here that in the course of the nesoivions the Bhayats 
accused Gandbin of bicach of promisc ‘The Bhayats held that Gandhyt im 
his letter to them of Mach 11 gue a dcfmte and an onditionu promisc thit 
a iepiesentative of the Bhayats would be taken on the Returm Committee 
Gandia asserted that his letter was bein, mis onstiucd and thit he pwe no 
unconditional promise. ‘he Bhiyats howeva persisted ino then chat.e ot 
bieach of faith on the pat ot Gandhyr and mide otha unseemly attacks 
‘This charge of breach of faith quieved Gandhi deeply 

Tho Bhayats however keot up this auitation and insisted upon vetting 
the interpretation of tho letter from An Miume Gandhi did not want to 
trouble S11 Maurice and would have preferred the matte: bem, placcd before a 
udge of the Bombay High Comt. He howeva. had no objection if Su 
faunxe took up the matte. 

(2) Anti War Day 


In 1esponse to the appeal of VPiesident Subhas Chanla Bus, the Con,1ess 
observed 2sid April as anti-Wat Day Mectins were held im the evening in 
Impoitant {owns and cities at which 1iesolutions were passed condemning the 
Amending Bill recently introduced in the Biitish Parhament emjowenn, the 
Cential Government to depuve the Provincial Governments of them normal 
powers in the event of war emerpency ams, at any time ‘The 1solutions 
also made cleat beyond doubt India’s determination to non-violently resist any 
attempt to involve India in such a war or to exploit Indias man-powel o1 
natuial resources for wal-pulposes. 


(3) The National Week 


The National week was observed throughout the country from April 6 to 
13. Meetings, flax hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawhin. of Khadi formed as 
usual the puncpal features of the celcbrations, Apul Dth was observed as 
the Jallianwalla Bagh Day, a day 1eminding ws alike of the shame of our 
servitude and ow detclmination to count no sacilfice as too great fo1 ending 1t. 
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THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
Bombay—24th. June to 27th. June 1939 


A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Bombay on 
June 24, 25, 26 and 27 ina special pandal erected for the purpose. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad presided. Before commencing the proceedings of the meeting, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad made the following statement on behalf of the Working Committee. 


President's Statement 


The Working Committee have been entrusted with the task of guiding the 
Congress organisation and the country at a time of peculiar difficulty, when the 
international situation is continually on the verge of ciisis and many of our 
national problems have also reached a giave and critical stage. The responsibility 
which the Comuinittee have to shoulder is thus heavy, and recent events, and the 
circumstances under which the Committee came into existence. add to that responsi- 
bility. The crises that overhang the world and India demand from us unity of 
action, the sinking of petty differences, the co-operation of all those who care for 
the independence of India, and the maintenance of the Congress as a strong and 
disciplined organisation. At such a time the Executive of the Congress can only 
function effectively and advance the cause of Indian freedom, if it has the full 
confidence of the All India Congress Committee and the good-will of Congressmen 
and the country. It is the carnest desire ot the Working Committee to have that 
confidence and goodwill and to serve the country by preparing it for the great 
strugvles that loom ahead. Unfortunately forces of Aisnteration are at work in 
the country and in the Congress and domestic faction and internal conflict absorb 
much of our attention and weaken our movement. In this hour of threatening peril, 
it is the duty of all those who care for a tree and united India to combat these forces 
of disruption and endeavour to put an end to internal conflict, 80 that all the vital 
elements in the Congress and the country might pull together for the common good. 
It is with this object in view that the Working Committee approach their task 
and they claim the willing co-operation of all Congressmen in it, 


The danger of world war is ever present and it might materialise in the course 
of months. This would be a disaster to the world, but if unfortunately war comes, 
attempts are likely to be made to involve India in it. Already the British Govern- 
ment have taken some steps to this end in India, and the proposed amendment of 
the Government of India Act prepares the pround for further action by concentrating 
all power, in the event of war, in the hands of the Central Government. This 
Covernment is only an agent of the British (Government and is in no way respon- 
Bible to the people of India. Such a war will thus be of vital concern to India and 
there is grave danger of our being exploited for imperialist purposes. We must 
therefore be ready to mect this crisis and to resist all attempts to drag us into war, 
and thus give effect to the oft-declared policy of the Congress. 


But apart form international happenings, the national problems that we have to 
face are of the gravest import, and the position of our countryman overseas is 
rapidly becoming intolerable. In Burma, they have suffered already greatly; in 
Ceylon steps are being taken which will do injustice and injury to thousands of 
Indians; in the Belgian Congo Indian merchants are being harassed and persecuted; 
in Kast Africa the policy of discriminating against our countrymen, to their 
grave disadvantage, continues to be pursued. In South Africa the Government 
of the Union are deliberately committing a breach of solemn agreements and 
endeavouring to humiliate our people by segregating them, and a situation which 
may lead to passive resistance by our countrymen there is developing. 


In Indian States there has been a marked deteioration of the situation 
and many of the Rulers or their advisers have pursued a policy of intensive 
repression and, in some cases, of unabashed gangstcrism against their people. In Orissa 
and Kathiawar and elsewhere tragedies and inhumanities have occurred, in which 
many persons have been done to death and thousands have become refugees and 
homeless wanderers. ‘Ihe Working Committee realise fully that the struggle in the 
States is a vital part of the larger struggle for Indian freedom and cannot be dis- 
sociated from it. The Committee are guided by the resolution of the Tripuri Con- 
gress and will scek to give effect to it in so far as they can. But the Committee are 
convinced that the burden of the struggle must inevitably fall on the people of the 
States and they cannot advance without developing self-reliance and strength. 
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A significant feature of the States struggle has been the part played by th 
representatives of the British Government. Tihe patamouut ower = in ae 
cases thrown the weight of its influence on the side of the misgovernment of the 
rulers and has itself taken part in the repression of the people. This policy of the 
British Government has demonstrated still further the dangers in the scheme of 
Federation which the Congress has completely rejected. Although Federation is 
not a live issue at present, it is possible that attempts might still he made to impose 
it on India. Such an imposition, if it comes, must be combated and the country 
prepared for it, 

_ The general policy of the British Government in India continues to flout 
Indian opinion and to further British vested interests at the expense of the peasant 
and of Indian industry. As a recent instance of this may be mentioned the 
imposition of the Indo-British pact in the face of an overwhelming vote of the 
Central Legislature against it. 

Conditions in India have reached a stage of stalemate which is detrimental 
to the progress of the country, and deterioration is inevitable unless a rapid 
advance is made. We cannot merely wait for the British Ciovernment to impose 
Federation, so that we might combat it and thereby seck to reach our objective. It 
is necessary for us to devise means to do so apart from any action taken by the 
British Government. In the opinion of the orking Committee the situation 
in the world and in India urgently demands, in the interesis of our people as well 
as freedom, that Indian independence be recovnised and steps be taken to establish it. 


The Provincial Goverments have to-day to face many serious problems which 
require for their solution the united strength and wisdom of all of us. In some 
provinces communalism and sectarianism have increased and have resulted in riots 
and bloodshed, and in intolerance and bitterness of fecling. The Working Committee 
have noted this deterioration with distress for they realise that such conflicts and 
divisions are barriers to all progress. They are keenly ansious to do all in their 
power, in co-operation wilh Congressmen and all others, to root out the causes of 
communal disharmony. 

There are thus all these and many other vital problems which face the coun- 
try, and it is clear that the Congie’s can only tackle them effectively if its own house 
is in order. At present there is conflict within the Congress which disables 
us and the growth in the yower of the Congress has led to undesirable 
practices and the entry of many fictitious names in our rolls, which weaken the 
organisation. Even within the organisation disruptive and anti-Congiess clements 
have found place. The first and most urgent problem for the Congress is therefore 
to purify the organisation and make it a disciplined and cffective instrument of the 
pou will. The Congress has been built up as a fighting organisation and it 

as functioned as such on many occasions in the struggle for India’s freedom. ‘The 
future has greater struggles tor us, and if we allow the oipanisation to weaken or 
to lose itsclt in petty faction, we would be unworthy of the trust imposed on us. 


With the object of tightening up the Congress organisation attempts have been 
made to amend the Constitution, The Tripnri Congress pave special authority to 
tbe A. I. CO, C. for this purpose and recommendations to this cffect will be consi- 
dered by the A. I. C.C It is clear, however, that the object aimed at cannot be 
achieved by mechanical means only ; it requiies an_ earnest and joint endeavour by 
all Congressmen. ‘The Working Committee trust that it will be in this spirit that 
all the members of the A. I. UC. C. will consider this question. 


Among the recommendations made by the Constitution Sub-Committce was 
the addition of some words to Article V (c) of the Constitution so that the rule 
applying to communal organisation might also be applied to other anti-national or- 
ganisations The Working Committee agreed with this recommendation and indeed, 
as worded, it cannot be objected to. Jt is the inherent right of an organisation to 
protect itself in this way against rival organisation and disruptive forces. Never- 
theless the Committce have decided not to press for this change before the A. I. C. C, 
They have come to this decision as it is their desire to avoid, as far as possible, 
any misapprehension in the minds of members uf the A. I. C. C. and others so that 
eee in the Constitution might be considered and passed in a spirit of 
goodwill. ; 

It appeared to the Working Committee that there was a fear in the minds 
of some Congressmen that the proposed change in Article (c) was intended to be 
used to penalise opinions or to suppress organisations. This fear was entirely 
unjustified, The Congress stands for freedom of opinion and the right to express 
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it. When, however, any organisation is continually being attacked and run down 
by another organisation it is improper for the same Nee to be a member of 
the executives of both the organisations. This produces not only conflict between 
the organisations but continuous internal conflict within them. It was with a 
view to avoid this and thus to have greater harmony even between the organisations 
that the amendment to Article V (c) was suggested. But in view of the suspicions 
that some members have, the Working Committce have decided not to press for 
the change in the A. J.C. C. hey desire that the Constitution, as amended, 
should be worked with the goodwill and co-operation of all concerned. 


Tt is clear, however, that the difficulties that confront us today must be met 
and overcome if we are to function effectively. Every member of the Congress 
must realise that by saying or doing anything to bring the Congress into disrepute 
or to weaken its prestige and influence, he is doing injury to the national cause. 
No organisation can approve of such activities on the part of any of its members. 
There have been in the past many instances where Congressmen, and even those 
occupying prominent positions in the organisation, have not hesitated to speak or 
act in a manner which 1s contrary to all disvipline and which has injured the 
ereat organisation itself of whieh they claim {to be loyal members. If such 
indiseipline and disruptive tendencies continue, the Congress will inevitably be 
reduced to impotence. They have to be checked. The surest way of checking 
them is for each Congressman to realise his responsibility and to appreciate that 
in these days ot difficulty he must on no account encourage disruption within the 
Congress. In the event of individual Congressman deliberately discrediting the 
Congress and promoting indis‘ipline, it becomes inevitable for disciplinary action 
to be taken avainst him in the interests of the organisation and the cause. 

The Working Committee earnestly trust that every Congressman will give 
his co-operation in solving the great problem before the country and in making 
the Congress a fit instrument for the service of the nation. They hope that a 
joint endeavour will be made to lessen the spirit of faction within the Congress 
and in the coy so that in the trials to come the Congress may be fully 
prepared to carry India’s cause to a successful conclusion. 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committce were 
passed with slight verbal changes :— 


1. Condolence 


This Committee has lIcarnt with regret of the sudden death, in the prime of 
his life, of Dr. Alimehand Udhoram, Congress worker since the non-co-operation 
days. ‘The Committce conveys its sincere condolences to the family of the deceased 
in their bereavement. 


2. Indians in Ceylon 


The All India Congress Committee views with grave concern the measures 
propane by the Ceylon Government with reference to their Indian employees and 
opes that it may be possible to find a way to avoid the most andleranle and 
grave conflict that, as a result of these measures, is threatened between such near 
aud ancient neighbours as India and Ceylon. 
The Committce cannot contemplate without much concern a quarrel between 
the two countries which are separated by only a strip of water but which have a 
common culture and which have been intimately connected from times immemorial. 
The Committee desires to explore every means of avoiding conflict and, therefore, 
appoints Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to po to Ceylon and confer with the authorities 
and representative associations and individuals on behalf of the Working Committee 
and do all that may be possible to effect a just and honourable settlement, 


8. Indians in South Africa 


The A. J.C. C. regrets the attitude of the Union Government towards Indian 
settlers. It betrays utter disregard of the obligations undertaken by the predecessors 
of the present Government. The policy just initiated by them is in direct breach‘ 
of the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914, the Capetown Agreement of 1927, the’ 
Feetham Commission of 1932 and the subsequent auderialiite on behalf of the. 
Union Government. The A.J. C.C. notes with pride and satisfaction the firm 
stand taken up by the Indians of South Africa. They will have the sympathy of 
the whole Indian natiun behind them in their fight for self-respect and honourable 
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existence. The A. I. C.C. trusts that there will be no dissensions among them 
and that they will present a united front. The A. J.C. C. appeals to the Union 
Government to retrace their steps and carry out the promises of their predecessors to 
adopt a policy of progressive amelioration in the status of the Indian Nationals 


in Sout rica 80 per cent of whom are bom and bred in that sub-continent 
and to whom South Africa is their only home. 


4. Constitutional Amendments 


Shri J. B. Kripalant moved the ‘Constitutional Amendments’ as proposed by 
the Constitution Sub-Committee together with the amendments suggested by the 
Working Committee. Numerous amendments were moved to the proposed amend- 
ments. A few were accepted and the rest rejected. Shri Bhulabhat Desat moved 
the new Article XJ. A series of amendments were moved to this. They were all 
rejected by the House and the Article XT as proposed ty the mover was adopted in 
its entirety. The new Constitution as amended at Bombay is printed separately (p. 358). 


5. Satyagraha in Provinces 


This meeting of the A. I. C. C. resolves that no Congressman may offer or 
organize any form of Satyagraha in the Administrative Provinces of India without 
the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress Cominittce concerned. 


6. Congress Ministries and the P. C Cs 


The Working Commitice has repeatedly Jaid stress on the desirability of co- 
operation between the ministry, the Congress patty and the P. C. C. Without such 
co-operation misunderstandings are hkely to arise with the result that the influence 
of the Congress will suffer. In administrative matters the P. C. (. should not 
interfere with the discretion of the ministry but it is always open to the executive of 
the P. C. C. to draw the attention of the Government privately to any particular 
abuse or difficulty. In matters of yolicy if there is a difference between the ministry 
and the P. C. C. references should be made to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
Public discussion in such matters should be avoided. 


Non-Official Resolutions 


The A. I. C. C. office received notice of over 175 Non-oflicial Resolutions to be 
moved at the Bombay meeting of the A, 1. C. C. The resolutions were arranged 
according to ballot. 

The President received three requisitions signed by several members of the 
A. I. C. C. requesting that priority be given to non-oflicial resolutions on (1) Dighoi 
Strike, (2) War-Resistance, (3) Unemployment which stood at No 48 No. 24 and 
No. 89 respectively in the ballot. The Jresident observed that if he acceded to the 
requests made, the system of ballot would be reduced to a nullity. Before however 
giving a ruling, he wanted the Llouse to discuss the matter. Shri Satyamurti and a 
few others quoted the practice of the Central Legislature as well as of provincial 
legislatures, where the order of the ballot. was strictly adhered to and no majority 
vote was allowed to up-set it. Some urged tor uy setting the ballot for giving priority 
to vital matters in case a majority in the House agreed to it. The President obser- 
ved that the ballot was the fairest svstem and to uzset it by a majority vote was to 
do wrong to minorities. He would however on the present occasion give priority to 
a non-ofticial resolution which had behind it the unanimous or almost unanimous 
support of the House. At the same time he made it clear that this ruling of his 
was in no way binding on future Presidents. 

The House having unanimously agreed to ‘Digboi Strike’ being given ae 
Dr. B. C. Roy moved the following resolution as recommended by the Working 
Committee in place of the non-official resolution of which notice had been given. 
The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Digboi Strike 


This Committce views with grave concern the pee eneey strike at Digboi and 
expresses its sympathy with the strikers in their distress. The Committee regrets 
that the Assam Qil Company has not secn its way to accep the madest suppestion 
of referring the question of the method and time of re-employment of the strikers to 
& conciliation Board to be aprointed by the Government of Assam. 


In the opinion of this Committee no corporation, however big and influential it 
may be, can be above public criticism or Government supervision and legitimate 
control. Moreover, as was declared at the Karachi session, the Congress policy is 
that there should be State ownership or control of key industrics. The oi] industry 
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is undoubtedly a vital key industry. This Committee therefore hopes that better 
counsels will prevail with the Company aud that its directors will accept the modest 
suggestion made on behalf of the Committee by the President of the Congress. If 
however the directors do not sce their way to do so, the Committee advises the 
Assam Government forthwith to undertake Icgislation for making the acceptance of 
the decisions of Conciliation Boards obligatory and further to give notice to the 
Company that the Committee may reluctantly be obliged to take such steps a8 may 
be necessary to stop renewal of the lease to the Company on its termination. At 
the same time that this Committee urges the Company to fall in with the just sug- 
gestion made by the Committee, it hopes that the Labour Union will be ready to 
listen to the Com mittee’s advice and if they were to retain Conpress and public 
sympathy they will be ready and willing to abide by the advice that may be tendered 
to them by the Committee, 
Separation of Andhra 


‘Separation of Andhra” was the first non-official resolution to come up for 
consideration before the A. I. C. C. The nine resolutions preceding it, were left out 
by reason of their being either covered by the official resolutions or owing to the 
absence of those who had given notice of them. The Resolution read as follows: 

“The All India Congress Committee is strongly of opinion that immediate steps 
should be taken for the formation of a separate Andhra province.” 

The resolution was passed by a majority vote. 


Constitution of the National Congress 


(As amended by the Bombay Meeting of the A. I. C. C, June, 1989). 


Article I—Object 
The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment by the peoplo of 
India Purna Swaraj (Complete Independence) by all legitimate and pesceful means, 


Article 1J—~Constituents 


The Indian National Congress will comprise :— 

(1) Primary members enrolled under Article ITT ; 

(2) Village, Ward, Town, Taluka, Thana, Mandal, Tahsil, Subdivision, District, 
or other local Committees ; 

(3) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(4) Annual Session of the Congress ; 

(5) All India Congress Committee ; 

(6) Working Committee; and may comprise (a) committees or associations 
directly organised by the All India Congress Committce or the Working Committee 
and (5) committees organised by any provincial Congress Committee in accordance 
with the rules framed by it in that behalf and approved by the Working Committee. 


Article [1J—Membership 


(a) Any person of the age of 18 years and over who believes in Article I 
shall, on making a written declaration to that effect attested by a witness and 
presenting an application in Form A annexed hereto and on payment of four 
annas, become a piimary member of the Congress and be entitled to be placed on 
the register of Congress membeis kept at any office duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or carries on business : 

Provided that no person shall be a primary member of more than onc 
committee at the same time. 

(6) The application shall be handed in personally or sent by post or 
messenger. 

(c) It shall state the full name, father’s name, or in case of a married 
woman husband’s name, age, sex and occupation of the applicant, as also the 
village, the Taluka, the district and the province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. 

(d) The official receiving the application shall note on it the date of receipt, 
scrial number and such other particular as may be prescribed and shall send it to 
the office of the District Congress Committee concerned for record, 
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(c) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive certificate of membership 
as per Form ©, annexed hercto, cither in the language and script of the province 
in which he resides or in the Hindustani language written in Devanagri or the 
Urdu script. 

(f) Unless otherwise directed hy the Working Committee the year for the 
membership fee shall be reckoned from January 1 to December 31 and there 
shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members joining» in the 
couise of the year. 


Article IV—Renewal of Membership 


(a) A member of the Congress enrolled as per Article ITT shall continne 
to be a member of the Congress until he resigns or is expelled therefrom, provided 
he renews his application and pays on or before the 31st of August of every 
subsequent year the annual membership fee of four annas and obtains a certificate 
of membership. The application for renewal shall contain the name, the father’s 
name or in case of a marric! woman husband’s name and the place of residence 
of the applicant in the prescribed Form B. The offivial reveiving sach  appheation 
for renewal and subscription shall make a note to that effet in the Register of 
members. 

(6) The name of any member failing to make the application and to pay 
the annual membership fee within the presciibed time shall be removed from the 
register of members. 


Aritcle V—Membership Register 

Every district Congress Committee shall maintain a permanent register of 
members enrolled for cach constituency within the district showing the names and 
particulars required by Article ITY (¢) in which shall be notet from year to year 


the fact whether a renewal application has been made or not and the membership 
fee paid or not, 


Article VI— Provinces 


_ (a) The following shall be the provinces with the head quarters mentioned 
against them : 


Province Language Fleadquarter 

(1) Ajmer-Meiwara ; Hindustani Ajmer 

3} Andhra Telugu Miulras 

3) Assam , Assamese Crauhati 

4) Behar | Hindustani Patna 

(5) Beuzal , sengall Calcutta 
(6) Bombay (City) Marathi and Gujrati Bombay 
(7) Delhi , Hindustani Delhi 

fy Gujrat | Grujrati Ahmedabad 

%) Karnatak | Kaunada Dharwar 
(10) Kerala Malayalam Kalicut 
(11) Mahakoshal : Hidustani Jubbulpore 
(12) Maharastra Marathi Poona 
(13) ee Marathi Nagpur 
(14) N. W. F. Province Pushtu Peshawar 
(15) Punjab | Panjabi Lahore 
re Sindh Sindhi Karachi 

17) ‘Yamil Nadu Tamil Madras 
(18) United Provinces Hindustani Lucknow 
fs Utka Oriya Cuttack 

20) Vidharbha (Berar) Marathi Akola 


(5) A provincial Congress Committee with the previous sanction of the Work- 
ing Committee shall have the power to change its headquarters from time to time. 

(c) The Working Committee may, after ascertaining the wishes of the Provincial 
Congress or committees concerned, consiitule a new province or assign to a pro- 
vince, a district or portions of a district from another province as also to assign an 
Indian State or States or parts thereof, to any province. 


Article VIJ—Qualificatons 


(a) No member shall be entitled to exercise his vote at any election unless 
he has been continuously on a Congress register for 12 months prior to the date of 
the election and only on production of a certificate of membership : 
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Provided however that in the case of elestions to the newly formed primary 
Conzress Committee, a member suall be entitled to vote, even if he has been a 
mem}er only tor three nionths, for the election of the committee’s olfice bearers. 

Note—The condition of 12) months’ continuous membership will not apply to 
voters in the current year i. e., 1939. To them will apply the old condition of three 
months continuous membership prior to the date of the elections. 

(5) No member even if he is: qualified under clause (a) hereof, shall be eligible 
for ele ‘tion to an o'tice of any primary committee or to membership of any elective 
eommittee, unless he is a habitaal wearer wholly of handspun and handwoven 
Khaddar, provided that at the time of offering himself for such elections he is not a 
member of any parallel committee ; 

(.) No member even if he is qualified under clauses (c) and (+) shall be elizi- 
ble as a delezute to the Congress or as a member of a Provincial or a District 
Coneress Committee, unless he has been a member of the Conyress for threa conse- 
eulive years at the time of the ele:tion, provided that at the time of offering him- 
self for such election he is not a member of any other parallel committee : 

Provided further that it shall be open to the Exc-utive of the Provincial 
Convress Committee to grant an exemption in favour of any person regarding the 
aforesaid qualification for ele-tions in 193) and 1040. 

(2) No person who is a member of a commanal organisation, the object or 
rozramme of which involves political activities which are in the opinion of the 
Vorking Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of the Congress shall be 

elizible for election to any oflice or membership of any clective Congress Cummittec. 


Article Vill—Election Tribunals 


(a4) The Fxceutive of the Provincial Conzress Committee shall unanimously 
or by a majority of at Jeast three-fourths of its members, appoint yearly a 
Provincial Election Tiibunal, no member of which shall stand as a enndilats for 
ele:tion as a delegate or to any office or membership of an elective Congress 
Committee in the provinee, ding the term of his oftiee. The Provincial Election 
Tribunal shall appotut one or more persons to constitute a District Tribunal in 
each district, to receive and decide disputes relating to enrolment of members, 
preparation or maintenance of register of members and election of delegates and 
oftice-bearers and members of ele-tive committees, provided that no person so 
appointed shall be a candidate for election during his term ot ollice : 


Provided that it shall not be necessary to appoint a District Tribunal in the 
provinces of Bombay, Delhi and Ajmere Merwara and provided further that if 
there is no Distuet Tribunal appointed in any other province for any reason 
whatsoever, objections will be filed betore and (isposcd of, by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal. 

(o) If any provincial executive fails to appoint by a date specified by the 
Working Committee, the Provincial Election Titbunal, the Working Committee 
shall appoint one. 

(c) No person who is a dealer in Foreign cloth or British goods or who 
carries on trade in liquor or who is addicted to drink shall be eligible for election 
to an executive office or ele-tive committee of the Congress. 


Article [X—Objections to the Rolls 


(a2) The Wepister of members shall be brought up-to-date on or before the 
15th of September every year and shall be open to inspection by the member of 
the Congress at the office where it is kept from 16th to 23rd September. 

(6) Any person whose name is omitted from the Revister of members, or 
who objects to the entry of any name therein, may submit an objection in writing 
stating the reasons for challenging such eutry or omission to the District Tribunal 
on or before the 3Uth September. 

(c) The District Tribunal will, after hearing the objection and any other 
party concerned, may direct any name to be entered into or omitted from the 
tegister as the case may be on or before the 10th October. 

d) The District Tribunal shall maintain a record of all proceedings before 
it and a copy of its oider directing any amendment in the Reinier shall be 
forwarded by it to the District Congress Committee concerned and the District 
Congress Commitice shall amend the Repister where required in accordance 
therewith. The Repister, after such amendment if any, shall be final, except for 
‘any change rendered necessary by disciplinary action taken against any mem 
by a competent authority. 
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(a) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall prepare a roll of its pri 
members qualified to vote and shall send to the A. I. oP C. Office a atuteniene in 
revard to it, on or before a date fixed by the Working Committee. This statement 
shall be in the form prescribed by the A. I. C. C. Office and shall give separately 
the number of urban and rural members in each district. 

(b) Members included in the said roll shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that province. 

(c) In the event of a Provincial Congress Committee failing to furnish the 
statement in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delevates. 

(dZ) On receipt of the aforesaid statement, the Working Committee shall fix 
the date by which the election of delesates must be held, 

(e) Provincial Committees shall divide the Province into fixed territorial 
constituencies. 

(f) Every province shall be entitled to return a number of delegates at the 
rate of one delegate for every one lac of the inhabitants of such province including 
the Indian States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the last Census. 


Proviso 1—Bomhay (City, shall have a maximum quota of 25 delegates, and the 
province of Delhi shall have a maximum quota of 15 delesates. 

(9) (*) Each district shall be entitled to cleet not more than one delezate, for 
each lac of its population provided that for every delegate to be clected, there. are 
not less than 500 primary members enrolled during the year. 

(it) The number of deleszates remaining unallotted to the eonstitnencies on 
account of the inclusion of the population of Indian States in any Provinee, shall 
be distributed by the executive ot the P. C. C econcerned, in such manner as in 
its opinion would meet the requirements of the case, subjeet to the rule of 
minimum enrolment of 900 primary members for each delevate. 

(4) The province which has not completed its election on or before the date 
appointed by the Working Committee, may at the discretion of the Working 
Committee be disentitled to be represented at the Annual Session. 

(1) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by the Provincial Congress 
Committee, not later than the date fixed by the Working Cominittee in that behalf, 

(7) Every delegate so cleeted shall, on payment of a fee of Rs. 5/- at the 
office of the Provincial Congress Committee of his province, receive a certificate 
in accordance with Form I) hercto annexed, duly signed by one of its Secretaries, 
o delegate who has not paid the fee. shall be entitled to exercise any of his 
unctions. 


Article X [—Election Disputes 


(a) It will be open to any member of the Congress within a constituency 
to lodge a complaint about an election within the constituency before. the District 
Tribunal within seven days of the declaration of the resulé of such election and 
the Distriet Tribunal shall decide the complaint. 

(4) Until the election is set aside by the Distnet Tribunal the person 
elected shall be deemed to have been duly elected. 

(c) An appeal shall lie to the Provincial Election Tribunal against an 
order passed by the District Tribunal within seven days of the passing of such 
order. The order of Provincial Election Tribunal shall be final. 

(7) The Working Committee may lay down rules for the conduct of  clections 
and lodging and disposal of objections and complaints and appeals. 

(’) The Provincial Tribunal shall) on its own motion or on report by a 
District Tribunal, have the power to direct that any person found guilty of 
misconduct in connection with enrolment of members, maintenance of register of 
members, election or lodging of a false objection or complaint, knowing it to be 
80, shall be disqualified from standing as a candidate for clection or be expelled 
from the Congress for such period as it may consider just and proper. An appeal 
shall lie to the Working Committee from «ny order passed by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal under this clause. 


Article XII—A. 1. C. C, Elections 


(2) Tho delegates in every province shall assemble in a meeting to elect from 
among themselves, one-eighth of their number, as representatives 0 the province, 
on the All India Congress Committee; provided that no Trovince shall have leas 
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than five representatives on the All India Congress Committee, except Delhi which 
shall have tour. 
() The election in Sub-clause (a) shall be by proportional representation 
by single transferable vote. — 
(c) The Seeretarics of the respective Provincial Conzresa Committees shall 
issue certificates of membeiship of the All India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected to it. 


Article X/II—Provincial Congress Committee 


(a) The Provincial Congress Committee in each province shall consist of the 
delegates from the provinee. Jn case, the number of such delezates is less than 
30, any number required to make the number of members of the Provincial 
Congress Committee 3), will be clected in such manner as the constitution of the 
p-ovinee may determine, provided thatin the case of Sindh and Nagpur the 
number may be increased by the TP. C. C. to not more than 50 and in the 
ease of Vidharbha 19 and Delhi 19. In addition to these, the President and 
ex-Presidents of the Congress, resident in the province and duly qualified 
under Articles TIT and VII, shall also be members o: the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

(1) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, 

(*) subject to the general control and supervision of the All India Congress 
Committee, be in charee of the affairs of the Congress within its own province 
and to that end frame rules not inconsistent with this constitution, which rules 
shall come into operation only with the previous sanction of the Working 
OMmMttlee; 

(7) submit an annnal report of the Congress organisation and the work 
in the province to the Working Committee not later than one month before the 
commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(177) before the new All India Coneress Committee mects as Subjects 
Committee under Article XVI, pay to the Working Committee the fees received 
from the delegates. Any other subs-ription that may be fixed by the latter, having 
revard to the population, membership and financial capacity of the province, shall 
be paid not later than the end of June every year. Delegates and members of the 
All India Congress Commitice from provinces in default shall not be permitted 
to tuke part in any of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee 
thereof. 

(¢) (tf) No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate committee 
shall be recoznised by the Working Committee unless it has complied with the 
conditions Jaid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the 
Working Committee. 

(11) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the constitution, the Working Committee may form one, to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 

Article XIV—Annual Session 


(a) The Annual Session of the Congress shall be held at the time and place 
decided upon at the preceding Ression. The A. 1. ©. C. or the Working 
Committee, may however, for sufficient reason change either the venue or the date 
or both of the Session. 

(b) The Annual Session shall consist of— 


(1) the President of the Congress; 

(11) the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided they are duly qualified under 
Articles T1I and VII; 

(137) the delegates elected under Article X. 

(c) The Provincial Congress Commitice concerned shall make such arrange- 
ments for holding the Annual Session as may be deemed necessary, and for this 
purpose shall forma Reception Committee, and may include therein persons who 
are not 1t8 members. 

(d) The Reception Committee shall collect funds for the expenses of the 
Session, make all necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation 
of delegates and visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceedings of 
the Session. 

_(e)_ The receipts and dishursements of the Reception Committee shall be 
audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the provincial Congress Committce 
concerned, and the statement of accounts together with the auditors’ report shall 
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be submitted by the Provincial Congress Committee to the Working Committee, 
not later than three months after the termination of the Annnl Session. Any 
surplus funds remaining with the Reception Committee shall be divided equally 
between the All India Congress Committee and the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

(t) The Reception Committce shall clect its Chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 


Article X V—Election of President 


(a) Any ten delegates may jointly send the name of any delegate or ex-Presi- 
dent of the Congress duly qualified under Articles ITI) and VII, whom they 
propose to be elected Dresident of the next annual session of the Congress, so as 
to reach the Cieneral Secretary of the All India Congress Committee on or before a 
date to be fixed by the Working Committee. 

(b) The General Secretary will publish the names of all persons so proposed 
and it will be open to any person whose name has been so proposed. to withdraw 
his candidature by informing the General Scerctary of his intention to do so, 
within 10 days of the publication of the proposed names. 

(( After eliminating the name of any yeison who has withdrawn, the 
General Secretary shall publish the name of the remaining candidates and circulate 
them to the Provincial Congress Committces. 

(d) On a date fixed by the Working Committee, cach delegate in a province 
shall be entitled to record his vote in favour of one of the candidates for the 
Presidentship of the Congress, ata place to be fixed by the Vrovineial Congress 
Committee. 

(e) The Provincial Congress Commitice shall report to the All India Congress 
Committce Office the number of valid votes recorded in favour cach candidate 

As soon as may be after the receipt of the report the General Secretary 
shall announce as Vresident-elect the name of the candidate obtaining the largest 
number of votes, provided that such candidate has secured not less than SO per cent 
Of the votes polled. 

(g) in case he does not get the requisite number of votes the delegates in each 
province shall, on a date fixed by the General Secretary, elect one out of the two 
versons getting the highest number of votes at the previous election and the General 
secretary shall on receipt of the report from the Vrovincial Congress Committees 
of the number of votes recoided at the scvond election, declare the — person 


getting the higher number of votes as the duly elected President of the Congress, 
(b) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause such as death 


or resignation of the President elected as above, the General Seeretary shall forthwith 
fix a date for a fresh election by the delegates as preseribed above. In case such 


procedure is found not possible, the All India Congress Commitice shall elect the 
President. 


Article XV J—Subjects Committee 


(a) The New All India Congress Committce shall mect as subjects committee, 
under the president-elect at least. two days before the Annual Session, The outgoing 
Working Committee presided over by the President-elect, shall submit to it the draft 
programme of the work for the session including resolutions recommended by the 
different Provincial Congress Committces. 

(b) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the programme and shall 
frame resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by 
the Provincial Congress Committees or members of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, other than Kesolutions recommended by the Working Committce, in accord- 
ance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 


Article XVII—Congress Session 


At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall be transacted 
shall be as follows: 

i The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee. 

it) Any substantive motion not included in (#) and which 25 delegates request 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be allowed 
to place before the Congress; provided, however, that no such motion shall be 
allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Com- 
mittee and has received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 
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Article XV II[I-—Special Session 

(a) The Woiking Committee may upon its own motion, or shall upon a joint 
requisition addressed to it, as provided in Article XIX (ce), convenc a meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee for considering a resolution for holding a Special 
Session. Such resolution shall be effective if passed by the two-thirds majority of the 
members present. Thereupon the Working Committee shall summon a Special 
Session of the Congress, at such time and place as it shall detci1mine and the Articles 
of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications as the Working Committee 
may consider necessary, provided that the delegates of the preceding session shall be 
the delegates for such Special Session. 

(b) The President of a Special Session shall be clecicd by the delezates in the 


manner preseribed in Article XV. 


Article X[X—All India Congress Committee 

(2) The President of the Annual Session, members of the All India Congress 
Committec, clected under Article XIT and the cx-Presidents of the Congress, provi- 
ded they are qualified under Article III and VII, and the Treasurer of the Congress 
shall constitute the All India Congress Committee. 

(b) The All India Congress Committee shall carry out the programme of work 
laid down by the Congress from session to session and deal with all new matters 
that may atise during its term of office. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame rules, 
not inconsistent with this Constitulion, for regulating all matters connected with the 


Congress. 
(i) The President of the Annual Session shall be the Chairman of the All 


Tndia Congress Committee. 

(e) The All India Congress Committee shall mect as often as required by the 
Working Committee, or on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Committees, 
by not less than 24 members. Such iequisition shall specity the purpose for which 
the requisitionisis desite a meeting of the All India Congress Committee. At such 
meeting additional items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided 
due notice thereof has been given to the members. At least one full day shall be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions ot which due notice has been given by 
members of the A. J, ©. G, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(f) Forty or one third of the total number of members whichever is less, shall 
form the quoium. 

(g) ‘The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the mecting of the 
new All India Congress Committee immediately before the next Annual Session. 


(hk) The All India Congress Committee may fiom time to time affiliate to the 
Congress such organisations as it may deem nevessary, provided such organisations 
are calculated to turther or assist the object of the Congress. 

(1) very member of the All India Congress Committee, ex-officio or elected, 
shall pay an annual subscription of Rs. 10 payable at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committec. Members in dcfault will not be nertaiticd to 
take part in any mecting of the All India Congiess Committee, the Subjects Com- 
mittee, or in any Session. 


Aristcle X X—Working Committee 


_ (a) The Working Committee shall consist of the President of the Congress, 
thirteen members including not more than three General Secretaries appointed by the 
President from amongst the members of the All India Congress Committee, and a 
treasurer appointed by him from amongst the delegates. , 

(6) The Working Committee shall be the executive authority and as such shall 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by the All 
India Congress Committee and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before every mecting of the All-India 
Congress Committee, the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting 
and shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of which due notice may have 
been given by the members of the All India Congress Committee, other than those 
ot the Working Committee, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(2) The Working Committee shall a One Or more inspectors to examine 
re coe bale on ga a of all Congress organisations, which shall 
urnish all information and give e inspectors access to all offices and records. 

(ec) The Working Committee shall have the power: 
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() To frame rules and issue instructions for the proper working of the Cons- 
titution and in all matters not otherwiso provided for, 

(1s) To superintend, direct and control all Congress Committees, 

(i To take such disciplinary action as it may deem fit against a committee 
or individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or default. 

(f) The Working Committeo shall pay to the Provincial Convress Committee 
convening the Annual Session, one-fifth of the fees reeovercd from the delevates, 
within a fortnight of the termination of the scssion. 

(y) The Working Committee shall take steps to have a revular audit of the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees, 


Article X XJ—Funds 


The Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall keep 
proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 


Article X X [J—General Secretaries 


(2) The General Secretaries shall be in the office of the All India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee. 

(6) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the proceedings of the Annual or Special Session in co-operation with 
the Provincial Committee concerned, Such report shall be published as soon as 
possible and not later than four months after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of the All 
India Congress Committee and the Working Committee during their period of office 
and submit it, with a full account of the funds which may have come into their 
hands, to the meeting of the All India Congress Committee immediately before the 
Annual Session. 


Article XX I[]—Vacanctes 


The office of a delegate or a member of the All India Congress Committee or 
a Provincial Congress Comittee shall be vacated by resignation, death or prolonged 
absence from India and such vacancy shall be filled by the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned in the same manner in which the vacating member was 
chosen, A vacancy on the Working Committee shall be filled by the President, 


Article XXIV—Fractions 


Where there is a question of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one-half or more shall be treated as one, and less than one-half as zero, 


Article XXV—Language 


te The proceedings of the Congress, the All India oe Commiitee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani, The English” 
language or any provincial language may be uscd if the speaker is unable to speak 
in Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(b) ‘The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily be 
conducted in the language of the province concerned, Hindustani may also be used. 


The All India Muslim League 


DR. SYED ABDUL LATIF’S SCHEME 


The Working Commitiec of the All India Muslim TFeague which met at 
Mecrut on the 25th. March 1939 appointed a committce to examine and report on the 
various draft schemes of constitutional reforms put forward to secure the rights and 
interests of Muslims in India. 


The resolution on constitutional changes referred to the League’s opposition to 

scheme of Federation as proposed in the Government of India Act. ‘The work- 
ing of the Provincial part of the Constitution, if was stated, had “created grave 
apprehension amongst Moslems and other minorities regarding their future, be- 
cause the plovincial scheme has utterly failed to safeyuard even the elementary 
rights of the Moslem minoritics in various provinces.” 

The committee consisted of the following :—Mr. M. A, Jinnah, Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, Syed Abdul Aziz, Ishawaja Sir Nazimuddin, Sir Abdul Haroon, Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan, Nawabsada Liaqatali Khan. he following in the text of the 
draft scheme which was prepared by Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad and 
placed before the Sub-committee of the League :— 


Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 is 
not acceptable to the Moslems of India because 

(a) It is framed on the assumption that Tndia is a composite nation which it 
is not and does not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the two 
Jeading or major nationalities of India continue to remain divided into two different 
social orders drawing diicct inspiration in every detail of Jife trom two fundament- 
ally different religions or cultures, 

(b) The democratic majority Government which it has established in most 
provincial units, and aims to establish at the centre will in reality be a Government 
of a single majoiity nationality, viz, the Lindus, on whose sufferance the other 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) It will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a_ helpless 
minority at the Centre and in most of the british Provinces, as well as, in all but 
a few ot the several hundreds of Judian States, 

(d) It will deny to them opportunity of economic regeneration and of free and 
independent cultural development on Islamic lines, 

(c) It neutralises their historic importance in the country, and eliminates for 
ever every prospect of their acquiring a status whereby they may excrcise a steady- 
ing influence on the administration of the country and, 

(f) It hel}s to intensify and perpetuate the prevailing cultural clashes between 
the Hindus and the Moslems—relivious, sovial, cconomic, educational, and political, 
—all operating to put off indefinitely India’s attainment to independence. 


The Moslems of India call upon the British Parliament to replace the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 by another which should lead the country to 1esolve it- 
self into an independent confederacy of culturally homogeneous free states as 
envisaged in Schedule I to this resolution. 


DIVISION INTO ZONES 


The establishment of a confederacy of culturally homogeneous States tor India 
will call for the assignment of zones to such cultural units or nationalities in the 
country as may by virtue of their number and economic position afford to resolve 
themsclves culturally into homogeneous states. Since this condition may be fulfilled 
in this case of the two leading nationalities of India, the Moslems and the Hindus, 
the Moslems of India will have to show where such zones may conveniently be 
formed for them, leaving the rest of the country to resolve itself into Hindu 
zones, 80 that self-secure in homelands of their own, the two might freely unite in- 
to a confederacy. The smaller nationalities such as the Christians or Anglo-Indians, 
Budhists, and Parsis who have not so far shown any irreconcilable cultural differ- 
ences with either the JIindus or the Moslems may continue to live where they are 
enjoying under the constitution of the country adequate and effective cultural safe- 
guards, or be allowed if they so desire, cantonal life, wherever possible, in each 
gone, whether Hindu or Moslem. 
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The formation of such zones will take time, as it will have to be effected by 
exchange of population spread conveniently over a number of years, on lines, more 
or less, followed by ‘Turkey and Creece in 1923; but the demarcation should be 
made before the process starts. The exchange of population is ultimately a 
question of compensation for property in all forms left behind by migrants, and 
may be scttled between the Clovernments of the areas concerned. ‘lhe preparation 
of regisicrs of those who will be involved in the exchange and the determination 
of the reciprocal financial oblizations of the units concerned will have to be done 
in the transitional peiod. For the purpose the forthcoming census of 1941 may 
do the spade work and furnish preliminary date for the consideration of a Royal 
Commission which will have to be appointed to demarcate the zones. 


CONFEDERACY FOR INDIA 


A lasting confederacy for India will be possible only when these zones are 
finally formed and rendered culturally homogeneous. This being the voal, and the 
only solution to the problem of Indian unity, a constitution will have to be devised 
for the transitional period which, while assuring political unity for the whole 
country, will allow no single nationality to obtain the upper hand over the other 
and yet afford them all every moral urge to work together for the evolution of 
the necded homozeneous free states. 

The transitional constitution is suggesied in broad outline in Part ITI of 
this schedule, and should form the immediate objective. 

Bui before outlining the transitional constitution, the several zones into which 
Tndia will ullimately have to be resolved may ronehly be indicated here, leaviag 
the final demarcation to the Royal Commission to be. This will determine the 
goal and influence the transitional stave. 


Mostew HOMELAND 
As things stand, the following zones should be assigned to the Moslems :— 


North-West Block. There is at present a great Moslem block in the North- 
West consisting of Sind, Baluchistan, the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir, Khairpur and Bahawalpur. The whole of this area needs to be 
converted into a Moslem Zone, allowing over 30 millions of Moslems a free 
homeland of their own. But as several Hindu and Sikh Indian States are situated 
therein governed by treaty relations with British Paramountcy, the Hindus and 
Sikhs of this arca who materially do not differ fiom cach other in culture, may 
concentrate into these States with the boundares of the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu altered in certain respects to give them a free and homogencous cultural 
existence, ‘This State has a predominant Moslem population. Its Hlindu Ruler is 
in possession of the territory through a proprietary right acquired fiom the British 
in licu of monetary consideration. In the interests of abiding peace in the land, 
the transaction may be re-settlel with adequate compensation allowed to the 
Maharaja, This may be done cither by transferring to the British Punjab such 
portions of the State as are predominantly Moslem in population in exchange for 
the British Kangra Valley which is at present predominantly Hindu, or in any other 
manner that may be mutually agreed to between the partics concerned in 
conformity with the requirements of the proposed confederacy of culturally 
homocencous states. : 

Tt is to be added that Amritsar of religious importance to the Sikhs falling 
within the Moslem zone may be converted into a tree city for the Sikhs. 


North-East Block.—Right on the other side of India, the North-East, there 
is a solid block of Moslems in Bengal and Assam of over ¥J0 millions, who may 
be assigned a free political existence. 

Deltht-Lucknow Block In_ between the two above mentioned blocks the 
Moslems are unevenly distributed. ‘Those of this area living close to cach of the 
two blocks should be attracted for naturalization to the one nearer to them. The 
rest, the great bulk, belonging at present to the Uniled Provinces and Bihar 
numbering abont 12 millions, may be coneentrated in a block extending in a 
line from the Western border of United Provinces to Lucknow and rounding up 
Rampur on the way. This zone should be contiguous to the Punjab Moslem 
block but will leave out the Llindu religious centres of Muttra, Benares, Hardwar, 
and Allahabad. 

The Deccan Block.—The Moslems below the Vindhyas and Satpuras are 
scattered all over the south in colonics of varying size and exceed 12 millions in 
number. For them a zone is to be carved, Such a zone the Dominions of 
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Hyderabad and Berat may provide with a nariow stip of territory restored to 
them in the south, 1unming down v:a Kuinool and Cuddapah to the City of 
Miudias ‘There 19 an influential school of thought among the Moslems who puefer 
to have an opening to the Westcin Coast vea Byapur Such a strip with an 
o enin,, to the sea will be found necessary to settle the large Moslem mercantile 
and muine community living foi ages on the Co1omandal and Malabar Coasts. 


Hyderabid has been chosen for the concentration of the Moslem population 
in the south beeause 1t commands a central position and will allow the formation 
of fixe autonomous cultural zones for the Hindus—the Mahrattas, the Andhias, 
the Timilians the Kanarese, and the Maliyalis w th exclusive boundaries of their 
own Jo siuft the Moslem zonc fiom the central position chosen will be to push 
if into one of the five Hindu zones yust mentioned That will bifwicate the Hindu 
yon. concerncd and destroying its linguistic 01 cultural homogeneity At picsent, 
thice diffrent Hindu nanonalities, the Mahiattas, the Andhias and the Kanaiese 
have overspieal themselves on this atiea from thei natural homelands on either 
sile ‘Lhey will now hive to join thei respective miunsto ks and live a compact 
life with their own kind in Buittish India, leaving this neutral ground to con entiate 
withing it the entire Moslem population from all over. the Peninsula It 1s only 
a mutter of comcdence that this central lind happens to be the domain of a 
Moslem Ruler, but the thouzht of moiking it a homeland for Moslems 1s not 
chosen on thit sole ground, although the comcidence may offer considerable 
fuality in the fini settlement 

‘The Moslems lying outside of the areas covered by the four mun Moslem 
yous tz, those livin, in Ryputana Guyivt Malwa, and Western India States 
miy concentrite in the Moslem Indiin States siturted in these atcas, and in a 
newly constituted free aaty of Ajmer which under the scheme will become culturally 
homo,cncous fo1 the Moslems, 

THlinpu ZONES 


The iest of India, will now be in a position to resolve itself info cultmal 
zones for the Hindus according to the several langua.es spoken by them, vz, 
Bonwaih Hindi, Ontyya, Razasthini Gujarati, Mihaattic, Tclugu, Tamil, Canatese, 
and Mili vam on in any manner the Hindus may decide upon 

It miy be pointed ont that each cultural zone, Hindu o1 Moslem, will 
consist, wha necessary, of British teritory and Indian Statcs grouped together 
wn view of niutwal affinitics Lach such zone will form a homo,eneous state with 
a Jahly decentr ued form of government within, wheiever moic than a unit 
should compose the sone, but fitting along with similar states into an All-India 
Confeducy, 


Trr SAFLGUARDS 


In the Constitution of the Confederacy the following provisions will need to be 
made one 

Public law of Indian Nations —(1) Individuals belonging to one o1 other of the 
several nition ditics may for special purposes live in zoncs to whuh they do not 
naturally bdong Sach individuals will be afforded security of person and 11,hts of 
cuizcenslups = unda a ‘Public Law of Indian Nations” to be adopted by the Central 
Government 

Religrous Shrines, cto —(2) All icligious shiines monuments and piaveyards 
belonging to the Hindus o1 the Moslems and left belund by eithe: will be pieserved 
and looked after by each confederate 1egional state unde: the supervision ot the 
Contial Giovernment 

Christrans, Parsts, Buddhests —(3) The smalle: nationalities such as the 
Chiistiuns or Anglo-Indians, Paisis and Buddhists will be aftorded by each State, 
Moslem o1 Hindu, all the necessary religious o1 cultural safejuaids which they may 
neal to preserve theu individuality. at will at the same time have the 11ght to 
ask for a cantonal life fo themselves, if they should desne at any time. 


Harijans.—(4) The vaiious depressed classes and untouchables, euphemistically 
styled Haiyjans, dispersed as they are all over the countiy and forming countless 
racial varietics and possessing no common cultuie between them, and being mostly 
landless will be given perfect liberty to choose the Hindu or Moslem ones to form 
thei permanent homelands whete they wa enjoy the fullest rights of citizenship, 
even as the Christians 01 Anglo-Indians, Buddhists and Paisis 

This in bioad outline 1s the form which the idea of a confederation of culturally 
homogeneous states will assume finally. The transitional period will need therefore 
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to be marked by definite stazes leading thereto. Part III outlines the immediate 
stage in the p1ocess 

The tiansitional constitution for India will have to fit into the conception of 
the confedeiation outlined in Part IT, and must lead to it. It may even take the 
form of a Fede1ation, provided the 1csiduary powers of the Centie ate reduced to a 
baie minimum, but such federation should consist of units which may conveniently 
be grouped late: on under the desued cultural zones ‘This will necessitate the c1ea- 
tion of ce1tain new Provinces on cultural o1 linguistic lines without involving imme- 
diate Dprat of population ‘Ihe new Piovinces may be constituted even piecemeal, 
but one of them at any 1ate, should be caived immediately out of the present United 
Provinces with Lucknow as 1ts centie It should be formed with a view to resolving 
it eventually into a Moslem zone, and a permanent home for all the Moslems living 
at present in U FP and Bihu 

It 18 for the constitutional lawyers to work out the details of the transitional 
constitution, but any such constitution should embody the following provisions — 

In the preamble, 1t must be clearly brought out that the aim of the transi- 
tional Federal constitution laid down 1s to lead Tid to a confederacy of only cul- 
cer homogvencous fice states. 

2 Legtslation.—(a) The VYedetal Legislative List should be 1educed toa 
minimum number of items and be confined only to subjects which concein the 
common political and economic intcrests of India as a whole 

(b) All other subjects should form the Provincial het subject to the following 
PlOviso 

Regtonal Boards. There may be subjects of cultural and economic importance 
common to contizuous federal units and it will be found useful to hue tor them 
Repional o1 Zou ud Boards to evolve a common line of action, leaving the individual 
federal units to legislite in the hoht of the common policy cvolved 

Thice of the zones may be constituted as follows — 


1, Noith-West Zone composed of Sind, Buuchistan, N.-W. F. P, Kashmu 
Khanpu, and the Indian tates of the Punjab Agency 

2, North List Zone compos of Bengal and Assam. 

3 The Dominions ot Uydcurabid and Berar. 

The above alrangement has two advantages — 


Qi) It will remove Cultural Legislation from Tederal control 
(uu) It will develop a zonal 01 1egional sense necessary to evolye cultuially 
autonomous states, whih the tiansitional constitution 15 to Icad to. 


TRANSITION STACGL 


Safeguards for Mosl:ms,—Whatevei be the nature of the tiansitional Federal 
constitution, whether consisting of newly formed units as suggested above o1 of units 
in then existing form, the Mosicms will need the undermentioned safezuaids to be 
weorporated in the Constitution. 

Representation on Legtslature—1l. The system of separate electorate for 
Moslems should be maintained, as well as the existing piopoition of Moslems 1n the 
sevelal Lezislatules. 

2, The inclusion of the Indian States mn an All-India Federation should be 
made dependent upon then ictuining to the Cental Legislatuics a sufficient quota 
ot Moslems so as to maintain thei present proportion at the Centre 

3. Ifthe proposed Zonal o: Regional Boaids a.e established the Moslems 
should be dicwe adcquate and effective 1epiesentation commensulate with then 
total strength in the Legislatures of several units composing each Zone. 


Legtslatton —All subjects touching then eligion, peisonal law and culture 
will be the exclusive concern of the Moslem members of the Legislature conceined, 
constituted into a Special Commuttee for the puipose. The strength of the 
Committee should be augmented by a thud by co-opting, by means of ballot, 
lepiesentative Moslems learned im Moslem Law and Keligion. The decision of 
such a Committee should be accepted by the whole Legislature. If such decisions 
should seem to affe.t the interests of othe: nationalities ey ay, on icference made 
by the head of the Administration be revicwed by the Legislature as a whole, 
but no amendment shall be permissible which would affect the basis of the 
legislative enactment. 

Executive —The Executive Government or the Ministers in each province or 
at the Centie should not be diawn from the majoiity paity alone as is the vogue 
in homogeneous demociatic counties like England. Here in India, it is the 
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majouty nationality which permanently returns the majouty of membeis to the 
Leislatuie ind in as) much as the majoity nationiuuy, nimely the Hindus, 
untottun stely differ from the Moslems, the nest largest nationality in the country, 
not mcrely in the fundamentals of life and ontlook but in almost every detail of 
domesti and social life, the governance of the countiy by a petmanent majouity 
in the Le,islature resolves itself into the governance of the countiy by the majouity 
nationality only and cannot be expected to be a Goveinment of the whole 
eople 
: the Executive that necds to be chosen fol every province and the Cente 
should in the present staze be a composite executive representing Uindus and 
Moslems with an acieed policy acceptable to both and not lible to be turned out 
by the Le,islatuie ‘hat should be the aiianzement at any tate, until India 
resulyes iteclt into a confederation of culturally autonomous fice states, when alone 
true vemos may take it9 buth in the countiy, and iesponsible Government 
ustifier 
Unde the tiansitional constitution, therefoie, the Fxecutive should be not 
a “narhamentery exculive”’ in the English sense, but a “stable  crecutive” 
independent of the le.isluuie as in the great dumociacy of the United States of 
America, but the Pume Minister: instead of bung elected diuetly by the people 
a the Pieadent in U SS <A should be cle ted by the entne Le,islature, and 
should 1¢main in offie dummy the life of the lezslatuie, and will not be 1emove- 
able by 1t Te will choose his colleazues of Ministers in the interests of good 
Govcainment from the membeis of all groups in the leislatuie, an equitable 
number of whom should be Moslems enjoying the confidence of the Moslem 
members of the Ic,tslature concerned and should be selected fiom a panel suzested 
by them 
: Of the two Piovinces into which Hindustan will be divided, the Prime 
Ministaa tor the Lucknow Province should be a Moslem, as this aica will have 
in the transition ud period to prepare itself to resolve into a Moslom zone, and will 
have its poluy to be duected by a Moslem 

In the case of the portfolhos affectin, Law and Oider and Education 
which have to deal with problems ove: which cultural differences arise, provision 
should be made to have a Minister and an Assistant Ministe. and to appoint a 
Moslem to citha of the two posts in oder that the Government may ee the 
bencfit of his stcidying influence 

Public Service Commission —It should be provided in the Constitution 
that im all provinces where the Moslems aic in a munoity and at tho centte, 
one of the members of the Public Service Commission should be a Moslcm, 
pait of whose duty shul be to sec that the 1atio fiacdl fo. the Moslems in public 
selvicc8 18 plopeily adhered to in practiwe by the Government 

Judicrary —‘Vhe yc1sonal law of the Moslems should be administered by 
Moslem Judes 

Mosim Board of Education and Economic Upit{t—In should be provided 
in the constitution that in each provincial unit a MoslLm Board should be establi- 
shed to control and supervise the cultural side of the education otf Moslems, ther 
tedinical wid industrial traming iwnd to devise measures for tha economie and 
suckul uplift) Jor this purpose a proper budpetary provision shall be made. 

Spectal Taration — if for any special object, the Moslems aie willing to tax 
themsclyus, the necessary Icpislation should be passed, 


EXCHANGE OF Porul ALION 


One of the objocts of the transitional constitution 1s to facilitate and prepare 
the giound for the miz1ation of Moslems and the Hindus into the zones specified 
for them so as to devclop them into cultuially autonomous States DWuiing the 
tiansitional period migtation should be on a voluntary bisis For this the 
necessary legislation will have to be passed for cach 1egion and a machinery set 
up to olganize and icgulate this voluntary migiation ‘Ihe proposed constitution 
will the:etore have to piovide for the appomtment of a Royal Commission to 
lay down a suitable programme of gradual exchange of population 

The 1esult of voluntary migiation may be leviewed fiom time to time and 
if 1t should be found that 1t has eliminated the cultural clashes between the 
Moslems and the Hindus to an appiejable extent and given them a sense of 
seculity wherever they need it, 0: has biought about a change of heart 
in eithe: camp, the question of compuleo1y migration may be put off indefinitely, 
and the voluntary method adheied to for a further tem. 
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The Andhra Muslim League Conference 


The Andhia Provincial Muslim League Conference, the first of its kind, was 
held under the piesidentship of Mi Mahaboob Alt Batg, MI A, at Pithapu on the 
80th ay, 1939 ina decorated yandal It passed a icsolution among others, 
suppoiting the policy and proziamme of the All India Muslim League 


Mr Mahaboob Al: Barg, in the course of his presidential addicss smveyed the 
modein tendencies in the wo1ld in the ficld of politics and economics and observed 
that he would not dare to say at the piescnt moment what form of Government 
should be advocated ‘The seni dommance was still there, the }10} 08ed ]‘cdera- 
tion had bcen condemned on all hands as unsatistactory and imadequate Provincial 
Autonomy had been working in the country with dubious effccts and the tears of 
the minozitics had not been alliycd. They had, themfore, to decide what should be 
thei attitude in the present cucumstances and he had no hesitation in commending 
to them the solution embodied in the creed of the All India Muslim Lewwue He 
affirmed that it was perfectly lepitimate fo. minonitics to demind constitutional 
siferuaids ‘The Picsident referred to the attempts on the yt of the Congicss io 
elcate a split among the Muslims by weanmyg some of the Muslims from the Muslim 
League ‘Lhe attempt on the pat of the Congress to cniol more Muslims 15 Con- 
pressmen was bound to be considered as a hostile act amin, at the disinte,) ation 
of Muslim solidaity It was for the Muslims to so o1,.n1se themsclycs as to make 
it impossible for the Conziess to weaken it, so that 1(s leyitimate demands for bafe 
euaids might not be biushed aside 


RLSOT ULIONs 


The Conference 1egietied the death of Maulana Shaukat Ali and Kamal 
Atatuik and supyorted the jolicy and piogiamme ot the All India Mushm 
League and delaed that the League was the only political body 1emescuting 
Muslims of India It callul wyon the Mushms ot the Andlia — distiicts 
to form Muslim League bianchcs in every villa.c, town and distict and 
exhoited all Muslims living in Andhiadesa to join the Teajuc It deplored 
the “ieligious bias” mm the political activities of the Con,icss Government and 
plotested azainst the singin, of the ‘Vinde Mataram” son, in any publu institu- 
tion It opposed the intioduction of the Wardha and Vidya Mindi schemes and 
demanidcd that an educational scheme fo. Muslims should be drafted in consultation 
with Muslim 1epicsentatiy cs 

The Conference wyed the immediate creation of an Andhia Province the in- 
teicsts and 1phts of Muslims bein, adequately cafeguaided therein It also con- 
demned the Buitish policy in Palestine 

The Conference 1esolycd to hold a special Conference of the Muslims of the 
Andhia Province at a cential place with a view to accelerating the League campaipn 


The Bihar Muslim League Conference 


That the Bihat Mushm League would start civil disobedience against the 
Government, 1f the latte: introduced the Wardha scheme in the province, wis the 
thicat held out in a resolution } apsed at the annual conference of the Bihar Piovin- 
c1al Muslim Leiwuc held at Patna on the 1°th March 1939 

The Confercnce 1equestcd the Working Committee of the All-India Mushm 
League to sanction the launching of civil disobedicnce aainst the introduction of the 
scheme, to be due tad by the Provincial League, which would convert its Working 
Committee into a “Wai Council’ for the purpose 

Another icsolution demanded that all demonstivions agamst Hyderabad be 
banned, otherwise ‘‘the 18) onsibility for any consequent disturbance will rest with 
the Government ” 

The Conterence called on the Government of Biha to withdiaw the Mumuipal 
Amendment Bill and protested agamst the imtioduction of the systcm of joint cle- 
torates to local bodies embodied in the Bill 
ieee Contuience 1e-electud Syed Abdul Azz as Dresident of the Provinaal 

ue, 
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The U. P. Muslim League Conference 


‘The Muslim League is no more domineered by a handful of rich indivi- 
duals, nor is it an organisation of a section but of the whole Muslim populace”, 
declared Nawab Muhamad Ismatl Khan, presiding over the U. P. Muslim 
League Conference held at Gorakhpur on the 18th. March 1939. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, added Nawab Muhamad 
Ismail Khan, the constitution of the League had bcen almost revolutionised. It 
was now a democratic body, with complete independence as its goal. Its doors 
were open to all and a good Muslim could be a good Leaguer. Referring to the 
charge that the League was a supporter of British Imperialism, he said that such 
aspersions were unbecoming on the part of those, “who against their principles 
were blindly following one who was not even a four anna member of the Congress. 
Had not that person recently declared the Congress to be an ally of the British 
Government? The Congress was the biggest ally to-day with the result that none 
but that organisation now counted with the British Government.” “Is the taking 
of the oath of allegiance and sitting in Ministerial chairs wrecking the 
constitution?” asked the Nawab. “Has not Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, once the 
greatest opponent of office acceptance, meekly submitted to that decision?” 
The Congress Government dared not go, he stated, apainst the wishes of the 
Government, lest it should lead to their resignation. Despite all this, it was 
deplorable that the Jamiat should repose confidence in the Congress. 


Nawab Jsmatl Khan reiterated his opposition to the Federal scheme as envi- 
saged in the Government of India Act, but opposed the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly unless the Hindu-Muslim question was satisfactorily settled. The Nawab 
felt that in view of the Congress agitation in Indian States, the League should see 
that the right of Muslims in the States were safeguarded. Referring to communal 
riots, Nawab Ismail Khan expressed the opinion that political unrest alone could not 
be responsible for them. Repression would not solve communal trouble. Suspicion 
and misapprehension had to be removed, and a clear and definite policy of recog- 
nition and fulfilment of religious rights should be evolved, after consulting the leaders 
of the various communitics. Referring to Palestine, he said, it was the concern of 
the Muslims of the entire world. The League should decide its future course of 
action in respect of this issue after consulting its deputation now in England. 


Meerut Division Muslim League Conference 


With the arrival in Meerut on the 25th. March 1939 of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
President of the All-India Muslim League, and other leaders, preliminary discussions 
begun which led to the re-orientation of the League policy in certain important 
respects. The “Associated ]’ress” special correspondent gathered from well-informed 
quarters that there were two questions uppermost in the minds of the leaders there. 
These were: Firstly, the formulation of a scheme which would secure the political 
and cultural development along traditional Islamic lines, of the Muslim “nation” 
in India; and, secondly, the immediate adoption of measures effectively to safeguard 
the interests of the Muslims in the States. 


The expression given on the 25th. March by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, to 
the view of a certain section of League opinion that the 1935 Constitution had failed 
so far as Muslims were concerned, brought Muslim leaders to the point where they 
were considering whether Muslims should press for securing for themselves political 
and cultural independence. In this connection, attention was being focussed on a 
number of draft schemes which were considered by the Working Committee of the 
League on the next day. As regards the policy of the League vis-a-vis the States, 
the general feeling among the leaders aaeeiabled appearcd to be that the League 
should render all help to Muslims in the States to enable them to secure their 
legitimate place in any reforms that might be introduced. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah made a brief speech in Urdu on the 25th. March at the 
Meerut League Conference. During the last two years, he said, Muslims had 
been made to realise that the Congress was trying to perpetrate a big political 
fraud. Muslim League members were still called communalists because 
they were not prepared to fall into the trap sct for them by the Congress. 
The Muslims were told by certain interested persons that they should 
not oppose the Congress, which was working for the uplift of the poor and was de- 
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voting itself to solving the problem of biead foi the masses. Was it really the 
object of the Congiess to liberate the people ? (Cuies of “No, no”) The Muslims 
had now seen what atiocities weie sang. wiought on them in the Congiess piovinces, 
It was to be regietted that even now there were some amongst the Muslims who 
were 1n favour of thei unconditionally joming the Congiess Mr Jinnah began by 
saying that Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan was not an extiemist and had until recently 
believed 1n working with the Buitish and the Hindus. Similaily, Nawabzada Iaqat 
Ali Khan was of the consetvative school of thought and came of Nawab family. 
What, then, were the foices at work which had biought about this change in the 
mentality of those two men ? Refciing to the interview which the special corres- 
pondent of the “New Youk Times” iuently had with M1 Gandhi, Mi Jinnah said 
that the Ma' atma had _ said, in answer to the co1espondent’s questions, that the 
Congiess had not yet decided whether, firstly, they would accept Dominion status 
and, secondly, whether they would support the Biitish Government im case of the 
wal. What did this imply ? Iuither, in one of his recent statements, M1 Gandhi 
had admitted that the Congiess had entered into an alliance with the Buitish Gov- 
exnment. Should it, then, liein the mouths of Congiessmen {to say that the Muslim 

rue was an ally of the Liitish Government ? He ured the audicnce not to be 
callied away by the false piopagand. of the Congiess Le assured them that if 
they united and oiganised themselves, no power on eatth would be able to c1ush 
them o1 thei olganisation, the Muslim League. 


Pressed to add a few words in English, Mr. Jinnah saul that it was pte- 
sumably the intelligentsia that spoke English Addressing the intclh.entsia, there- 
fore, he impressed upon them that 1t was fiom then 1anks that the leadeis and officers 
of then olganisation must come Thioughout the wonld it was the imtclhentsia 
that was providing the leadership and diive of the great movements But he wained 
that they must be piepaied to make every saciifice to establish and maintain their 
solidarity. His message to them was “3c piepared to saciifiee anythin, and 
evelything 1athe: than saciifice a han of your national community.” 


Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, Mayor Nawab Jamshed Alt Khan, 
Chan man of the Reception Committee, declared that the match of time dumanded that 
the Muslim should take stock of them activities in the ficld of practical politics 
1athe: than meicly passing resolutions The All-Indit Mushm TLewue, he said, 
stood for the unity of Indian Muslims and its objcct wis to awitkcn them to 
their 1eli:10us duty and make them aware of thc internal and external cue mics 
He said that the Muslims stood for that liberty which acknowhd.ed equal 1hts for 
everyone liiespective of caste, crecd o1 colour The freedom thit provincil autonomy 
had brought was not wanted. It had deprived the ;cople of jeace of mind and the 
events in Benaies, Cawnpore, Merena, Badaun, Mahatajgan) and Adahabul in U0 P 
were a sufficient proof of that He thought that experience had shown that the western 
type of democracy had failed in India Just as it cannot be tolerated that Indian 
States should interfere in our affais, similarly they should be left alone to take 
caie of then own affans But the Rajkot madcnt was an cye opener If this 
soit of interference was continued, the Mushms of Biitish India would be obhied 
to take ste}s to safepuaid the interesis of then bicthien in the States He 
complained that the Zemindais of the U P. were bung deprived of then 
possessions by false pietences and that the Indian problem was the pioblum 
of bread. He deplored the propaganda that was beng cared on against the 
Uidu language Le said that if India attained ticedon, then Urdu would be the 
only Indian language that could help im catying on diylomith talks with 
countiics in the Nea: East. Jtunally, he appealed to the Ulemas to give a tue 
lead to the Muslims im formulating then attitude towards otha } olitical ] arties 


in India. 


The A. lL Muslim League Working Committee 


A decision to appoint a committee to cvamine and 1c) o1t on the various 
draft schemes put forward as being more likily than the present constitution to 
secure the ughts and interests of Muslims in India was taken at the meeting of 
the All-India Muslim League Working Committee, held at Mcciut on the 25th. 
March 1989 at the residence of Nawab Mohamed Jamatl Khan, YViresident of the 
U, P. Provincial Muslim League. The meeting passed another 1csolution advising 
Muslims in the States to effectively organise themselves and assuiimg them of its 


fullest support, 
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Mi: Jinnah presided and among those present were Si Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
Si Abdulla Ha1oon Hay Abdus Sitta1, LUssak f&eth Syed Abdul Aiza7 Rasul, Mr. 
Abdul A Rauf Shah, Mahk Baikatah, Rajya of Mahmudabad, Nawab Mohd. 
Ismail Khan, Begam Mohammad Ali and Nawa zada Liaguatali Khan. 


Resolution— on Federation 
The following 1s the text of the first resolution — 


‘Whereas the Muslim League 1s opposed to the scheme of Fedetation 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, 

Wheieas the working of the provincial part of the constitution bas cieated 
rave appichcnsion amongst Muslims and othe: minorities 1egaiding then future 
Re ause the provinaal scheme has utteily failed to sateguaid even the elementary 
rights of the Muslim muinotitics mn various pee 

‘And whereas by a tesolution yassed at the Patna scasion in December, 1938, 
the President of the All India Mushm League was authorised to adopt such 
course as may be neccssary with a view to exploing the y;ossibility of a suitable 
alternative which would safiguad the interests of the Mussalmans and othe 
minoiities, the Piesident with the confuicnce of the working committee, heichy 
appoint a committee of the following to examime various schemes already 
nopounded by those who arc fully versed in the constitutional development of 
Ficha and othe: counties and those that may be submitted hereafter to the 
Piesident, and 1¢)o01t to the working committee thei conclusions at an early date 

M: M A Jinnah, fn Sikandar Hyat Khan, Syed Abdul Aziz, Khawaja 
Sit Nazimuddin, 1 Abdulla Haroon, fardar Autangzeb Khan, Nawabzada 
Liaquatalt Khan (Conveno1) ” 


States & Muslims 


Tollowing 1s the text of the second 1¢esolution -— 

‘In view of the set polwy of the Congress and othe: Mindu organisations 
to achicve Hindu supremacy and them persistence im 1esolting to coermive and 
subvcrsive methods in the Jndian States, the Muslim League 19 giavely concerned 
with regard to the fate of Mussalmins in vaitous Stites and therefore earnestly 
advises them effectively to o1,anise themselycs fo1thwith in oide to protect then 
liberties rights und interests and assuics them of its fullest suppoit and assistance 
in the struggle” 

The fec1etary then made his 1e}; o1t 1epaiding his visit to C P im connection 
with the Vidyamandn scheme which was recorded The working committee resol. ed 
that as a sult of the scttlement between the C P Government and the Muslim 
Leiue with 1e,aid to the pioposed Vidyamandn scheme it notes with satisfaction 
that the C P Mushms aoe taking piatical steps to advance Mushm education. 
Tt appeis to every Mussalman to assist the Assouation which 18 bemg foimed 
foi this pulpose. 


The All India Muslim League Council 


The Counal of the All-India Muslim League met at new Delhi on the 8th April 
1939 under the presidentship of M1 M A Jinnah Representatives from all provinces 
weie present Mr Jinnah explained at considerable length the implications of the 
1csolutions } assed by the Working Commitee of the League afte: its Patna 
pession and said that copies of Piupur 1c} ot on communal disturbances had been 
forwarded to the Vienoy and the Congress Governments conceincd The League 
now awailed the action on that report In ee to Palestine, Mr Jinnah advised 
the Council to defer further action till the publication of the proposals by His 
Majesty’s Government and the 1etuin of their own delegates fiom London M1. 
Jinnah was glad to inform the Council that Muslims in the Indian States were 
rapidly organising themsclves In iepaid to Fedciation, he said that there were 
sevclal schemes in the field including that of dividing the country into Muslim 
and Hindu India. These schemes wee before the Committee which had been 
set up by the Working Committee of the League He assumed the mecting that 
the Committee was not pledged to any pas scheme It would examine the 
whole question and produce a scheme which, according to the Committee, would 
be in the best imterest of the Muslims of India. 


Piolonged discussion ensured on the work of the Oiganisation Committee 
appointed in the Punjab. Maulana Zafar Ali, Mir Maqbul Mahmud, Mir Barkat 
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Ah and Mn Ahmed Shah participated in the discussion One point of view was 
that the Oiganising Committee was not working as it should Mn Magqbul 
Mahmud explained that the Committce had been able to orzanise twenty district 
Leagues He assured the mectiny, that tte Muslims of the Punjab weie 1apidly 
becoming League-mindcd 


ORGANISATION OF NATIONAL GUARDS 


The meeting discussed at Icon th the proposal to o1zanise a National Guard 
on an All-India basis 


The Raja of Mahmudabad wanted a committee to work out the scheme. 
: Maulana Zafar Als felt that the members of the National Guaid should be 
pal 


Mi Jtnnah wanted that a be-mming be made with volunteer o1panisations 
in the provinces, which might develop into a National Guad 


Nawab Ismail Khan uted that the Guud should cousist of educated persons 
and a committee was neccssuly to determine the portod of tiainin, and qualifications 
ot rec1uits ‘Lhe Council decided to appoint a committee 


Resolutions—on Rajkot 


Resolutions 1elating to the situations in Rajkot Jaipur wd Hyderabad were 
adopted by the Counal ‘The icsolution on Iiajkhot 1uns av follows — 


‘The Council of the All-India Muslim Ica,ue deylores Mi Gandbis action 
in Jaunching upon his fast im a matter ct yolitwal issue involvin, amon,t 
otheis the inclusion of two Muslim 1epiesentatives on the Rajkot Constitutional 
Rcfoims Committce, alicady nominated by the Thakotre Saheb  Ihis Counal 
calnestly urpcs uj on the ‘hakore Sahcb and the Viceroy, who has thoucht ft to 
Intelvene as Icep1ubcntin, the Paramount lowe and thereby has cieued a din cous 
precedent, that im no case should these two Mussilman membces, who arc the 
tiuly chosen ya of the Mussalmans of Rajkot now be disjlaced by 
the nominces of M1 Patel The Council turthe: uiptes upon the Mussalmans ot 
Rajkot and the Muslim Council to do all in them yowe: to resist any chan e with 
re,aid to thei representation already declued, a the Muslim League is of of iniun 
that such change would be hijbly dcetiimcutud to the vital intecets of Rajkot 
Mussalmans.” 


Dung, the discussion of this 1esolution, M1: /innah delued that he was 
not in the confidence of the Vieroy and nothing which the Vi «oy had said on 
done was in consultation with him He addcd that one end of the cpisode was 
the awaid givcn by the Clef Justice of India “We must walt and see what 
hapjens neat”, he said Afauluna Zafur Alt asserted that Rykot was a test case 
and was bound to have le; cicussion evelywhere in the Indian States 


On Jaipur 


The resolution on J upui 1uns as follows — 

‘The Counal is of opimion that our Mushm biethien, who hue muiziated 
fiom Jaipur should be perpuadcd to 1efuin to then homes as 1b 18 in tha own 
interest to do so, and they should not be misled by inyone who advised tem to 
the contiuy ‘Theo Council folly symy uthises with thei deeply wounded fcclin.s 
with regaid to the fing, which resultcd in loss of and unjury to muy innocent 
people and will do everythin, to help them in pressing then danand 


‘Lhe resolution was moved hy Maulana Zafur Alt, who exjlauned the cucum- 
stances under which 6,000 Muslims had migiated from Japu to Delhi He said 
that the Muslim League was op} oscd to this mipiation, which had cost the Jaipur 
Muslims a good decal of money ind imconvemence 


Mi, Ztaul Hag tiom Delhi explained that the mi,iation wis not undertaken 
by Jaipm Muslims at the instance of the Teayue He mformed the meetin 
that the migianis were nut y1cpared to go back to Japui as they sad it woul 
be azainst the oath they had taken befoic leaving then homes Iuithermote, 
they were not o1ganiscd and many of them were not piepaicd to cntiust ther 
case to the League. 


Mi Jennah endorsed this point of view He said that his own enquinies 
showed that the Jaipur Muslims were bo; clessly disorganised and had no leader 
to guide them. He urged that the first thing to do was to persuade them to go 
back to Jaipur and organise themselves under a leader, 
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On Hyderabad 


The resolutions on Hyderabad were adopted without discussion. The resolu- 
tions run as follows :— 


“In view of the revolutionary unrest that is stalking the land as a result of 
the intensive propavanda lJaunched by the ‘National’ Congress and its henchmen 
to establish Hindu hevemony all over India, in utter disrezard of the just and 
natural aspirations of Indian Mussalmans, this Council trusts that while given 
the fullest protection to the Mussalmans of the Deccan who constitute the main 
strensth of Islam in Ilis ixalted Highness’ Dominions, His Exalted Highness’ 
Goxernment will provide for adequate representation for the millions of Depressed 
Classes in the impending scheme of Constitutional Reforms and take effective 
steps to emancipate these voiceless millions from the bondage of the high caste 
Hfindus, who have hitherto monopolised all administrative and educative power 
in the rural areas throughout the Dominions. 

“This Council views with grave alarm the united onslaught of the Arya 
Samajists, the Tlindu Mahasabhaites and their Congress friends on His Exalted 
Highness’ Dominion, on the unreal pretext that Hindu religion and Hindu civil 
liberty are in danger of eatinction in those Dominions. The Council is firmly of 
the opinion that the indefensible policy of the Paramount Power in refusing to stop 
this subversive movement in British India against Lis Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, who is their ‘faithful ally’, has already resulted and will go on resulting 
in an intercommunal clash for which the main responsibility lies on its shoulders. 


“In view of the fact that Mr. Gandhi’s direct interference in the affairs of the 
Tndian States has for its main object the total extinction of the sovereign preroga- 
tives of the Indian Rulers and the overlordship of the Congress-ridden majority, 
the popular front, which is overwhelmingly Hindu as evidenced by the Rajkot 
episode and other atrocities of the Congress in Indian States, the Council urges 
upon Jlis Exalted Highness’ Government not to recognise outside agencies. It 
further emphatically calls upon the British Government to stop their mischievous 
and dangerons nctivitices as they are already creating communal tension and 
hatred and must lead to serious and disastrous consequences,” 


Delhi Provincial Muslim League Conference 


“Tn the welter of present day politics, one thing stands out clear, namely, 
that Mussalmans are determined to lead a life of cqual partnership and not of 
subordination,” declared the aja Sahib of Mahmudabad in his presidential 
address at the First Delhi Provincial Muslim League [Political Conference, 
held at New Dclhi on the 8th. April 1939. 


Proceeding, the Raja said that to the Mussalmans the whole question presen- 
ted itsclt not as how the country would be governed but how they would live in 
India. “The alternatives to the ITedcration have, therefore, no mere academic 
interest to them, These alternatives touch the very fundamentals of their political 
existence.” The Raja Sahib referred to the plan formulated by the late Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal the fundamental weakness of which, according to the Raja, 
was that it left out of account the fate of the Mussalmans scattered in the 
provinces where the Hindus happened to be in the majority. “That scheme does 
not take note of Bengal, Hyderabad, Bhopal and other Muslim States.” He added: 
» here is the more recent scheme of dividing India into cultural zones of Hindus 
and Mussalmans, The basic idea underlying the scheme is concentrating cultura- 
lly homogeneous boom’ into separate homelands, States and cantons. It takes 
slovk of the present day conditions of the whole Muslim population in India and 
by assigning to them certain areas where they will be invited to migrate volun- 
tarily leaves the rest of the ou to Hindus. The Raja Sahib next referred 
to the avitation in the Hyderabad State and said that the pace of reforms could 
not be forced by outside interference. He then criticised “the misrule in Congress 
yrovinces” and paid a tribute to “our brave brethren fighting British Imperia- 
im in Palestine.” In conclusion he exhorted Mussalmans to organise themselves 
under the banner of the League. 


Resolutions 


The first resolution dealt with Muslim representation in local bodies in the 
Delhi province where it was stated, the representation was very low. 
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The Conference appealed to the Muslims, in view of their economic and finan- 
eial condition, to use swadeshi cloth and other articles, and especially to give pre- 
ference to goods produced by Muslims. 

The Conference condemned “the repressive policy of Congress Ministries to- 
wards Muslims and other minor communities.” In this connection, special reference 
was made to the actions of the Governments of the U. P., C. P., and Bihar. 

Finally, it was resolved that the “Government of India Act 1933 is incomplete” 
and that the All-India Muslim League be asked to prepare a preferable Constitu- 
tion, which would safeguard the rights of Muslims. 

Resolutions regarding Hyderabad and Jaipur were also moved at the night sitting. 


Bengal Provincial Muslim League Committee 


An appeal to all Muslims to organise themselves under the banner of the All 
India Muslim League was made by the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, presiding over the inaugural session of the Council (General Committee) 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim Leazue held at Calcutta on the 8th. April 1939. 

Mr. [ug complained that all the leaders of the Muslim community through- 
out India had declared that the Muslims not only got no justice at the hands of 
the Congress Governments, but that their legitimate interests were generally ignored 
and often sacrificed to suit the convenience of the majority community. It was not 
suggested, Mr. Huq added, that the Ministries themselves had been guilty of ‘atio- 
citics’, but the fact remained that the Hindus had been encouraged to commit 
‘untold atrocities’ on Muslims and to commit the most unprovoked assault on their 
religion and culture, and the Hindu Congress Governments had not been able to 
protect the Muslim minorities in their province. 

The hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Labour, said that the Muslim 
Leacue offered a platform to all those who believed in justice and fairplay to all. He 
declared that it was imperative that the Hindus and the Muslims must work to- 
yether for the attainment of that national independence which must be their goal. 
If the Congress, in pursuance of a vain ida refused to co-operate with the 
Muslims, he said there was no reason why they should not refuse co-operation with 
those non Muslims whe believed in their principles. The Muslim League, he ex- 
plained, was not anti-lTindu and he considered it their duty and the duty of all 
true Muslim Leaders to see the cooperation of non-Muslim elements. 


“Under no circumstances should the Government recognise the Congress as 
a national organisation representing the various communitics of India”. This was 
the opinion expressed by the Committee of the League, which concluded its 
deliberations on the 9th. April. According to the Committee, the Congress was a 
“communal organisation inimical to Muslim interests.” 

The Committee declared that in matters sata the Muslims, the Govern- 
ment should always be guided by the opinion of the Muslim League “as the sole 
aud accredited representative of the Muslim community.” 

The mecting stressed “the need for protecting and promoting the Urdu 
language and script in Bengal, and for securing for Muslims special quarters 
in municipal areas and adequate civic amenities.’ A Committee was formed to 
raiso a fund of one lakh to carry on the work of the League on sound lines. 

The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq was clected President. The Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca, Maulana Akram Khan, Mr. M. A. Ispahani, Sir Adamjee Haji Dawood, 
and Maulana Rahul Amin were elected Vice-Presidents and the hon. Mr. H. 5. 
Suhrawardy, Secretary. 


Bombay Muslim League Conference 


A stern warning to the British Government that they would be making a 
very great mistake if they thought that they could settle the Federation issue 
with the Congress, leaving out the: Muslim League, was given by Mr. M. A, 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, inaugurating the Bombay 
Provincial Muslim League Conference held at Sholapur on the 6th. May 1989. 
He declared that in such a case the Muslim League would fight Federation 
alone and make it impossible. ; 

In this connection, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that Muslims were prepared for 
greater sacrifices, as he had a feeling that the Congress would ultimately join 
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Federation. It was curious, he stated, that Mr. Gandhi has not uttered a word 
about Federation in recent months, which was a significant fact. Mr. Jinnah 
reiterated the Muslim lLeague’s policy vss-a-vts the Indian States as one of non- 
intervention. But, he declared, if the Congiess continued, in contravention of its 
resolutions, to interfere in the Indian States, then the Muslim League would also 
be compelled to interfere, in order to protect Muslim interests in the States. Mr. 
Jinnah traced at length the history of the recent growth of the Muslim League 
organisation and expressed gratification at its present strength. He stated that it 
had been proved that the Congress High Command did not want Muslims to 
collaborate or co-operate with them as their equals and partners; they wanted 
Muslims to be their henchmen. Every action of the Conyress High Command, 
whether inside or outside the Legislatures, was directed to crush and divide the 
Muslims. Mr. Jinnah cited the instances of the Bombay Municipal Amendment 
Act and the District Local Boards Act which, he said, were deliberately enacted 
to injure Muslim interests. Referring to tho Rajkot affair, Mr. Jinnah said that 
it had proved his worst apprehensions that Mr. Gandhi wanted Muslims to stay 
as his henchmen which they would never do. Mr. Jinnah severely criticised Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal of conditional representation of the Muslims on the Reforma 
Committee and said, “It is a proposal which I would fecl ashamed to offer to the 
Hindus.” Mr. Jinnah concluded with the advice, “in difficulties do not despair, 
in victory do not lose your head.” 


Sir SIKANDER HyatT KHAN’S ADDRESS 


In the course of his Presidential address Str Sikander Hyat Khan, Punjab 
Premier, said :— 

“Let us, ladies and gentlemen, look round and survey the events of con- 
temporary history. It would suffice for our present purpose to begin with the 
introduction of the new constitution in India. The expericnce in the Provinces 
during the pest two years has conclusively shown that some of the basic principles 
incorporated in the new coustitution after protracted delikerations are already 
almost completely inoperative. The so-called “safeguards”, on the importance of 
which much stress was laid by the framers of the Government of India Act, have 
either been completely circumvented or proved ineffective in actual working. To 
me this development has not come as a surprise as it was clearly predicted y me 
in the report of the Punjab Reforms Committee nearly a decade ago. Similarly, 
the expectation that the minority communities would find effective representation 
in the various provincial Cabinets has, except in a few non-Congress provinces, 
remained merely a pious wish. In the Punjab also, about which 1 can speak with 
authority, I could have excluded these elements from the Cabinet without 
violating the canons of cemecraty) since my Party was returned to the Assembly 
in a clear and working majority. The interests of my province and the country 
hs a whole, however, demanded that I should endeavour to accommodate all those 
important minority interests which had a stake in the province and were prepared 
to work with us; and the result has amply justified the step and has been 
achieved without detracting from the basic principle of joint responsibility. 
Moreover, the success of the Punjab experiment indicates that much of the present 
communal bitterness and tension which unfortunately prevail in certain other 
parts of India could have been avoided if they had adopted a similar attitude 
towards the minorities. Incidentally, the balanced constructive achievement of the 
Punjab, during the short span of two years, in the economic and other spheres 
can be mainly attributed to the judicious combination of the various interests in the 
Cahinet. Another disquieting feature which has prominently come into relief in these 
few months is the danger of interference by one or more units in the internal 
affairs of other units. While this could partly be attributed to the ineffectiveness 
of the safeguards, it is poe due to a short-sighted and wholly unjustifiable 
conception of the rights and duties of the various units under the scheme of the 
Indian Constitution. This aggressive tendency has not unnaturally aroused serious 
epiroieuelons among the prospective constituents of the future Federation of 
ndia. 


“Ladies and | Saenteengat there are ominous indications that the ideology and 
the tactics of the dictatois in Europe are being imbibed by some influential 
Congress leaders, though the weapons employed by them are, of necessity, of a 
different character. The new constitution offered a unique opportunity of service 

the masses and our motherland, and if all the parties which had secured the 
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confidence of the majority of the provincial electorates had been allowed to apply 
themselves to this task with true constructive patiiotism and vision, in a spirit 
of live and let live, unimpeded by outside dictation, India would have been 
nearer to-day than ever before to her legitimately claimed status amongst the 
nations of the world. Angels, however, are proverbially jealous; and it is a 
reat misfortune that in the flush of newly-gained power the Executive of the 
Jongress should have consciously or unconsciously discarded the ideals of 
democracy and service for the glamorous but dangerous precepts and methods of 
Hitler and Mussolini which otherwise they are never tired of denouncing in their 
ublic statements. The results have been most ominous, and it seems that the 
ongress is dangerously heading towards the idcal of a totalitarian State. If the 
energy spent in trying to coerce the Indian States had been applied towards 
the solution of outstanding problems which are vital to the ordered progress 
of our country, India would have been several steps nearer her goal and the 
Congress a notch higher in public estimation. After all, an honourable and 
just solution of the communal question would be far more profitable to the 
country, as algo to the majority community, than the doubtful pastime of baiting 
the minorities and the Indian States; and incidentally it might also secure for 
the Congress, in an honourable and straightforward manner, what it is so 
strenuously striving to gain by devious and _ back-door methods. Thus the 
opportunities offered Cy the new constitution of winning the confidence of the 
minorities have been callously and deliberately allowed to slip, and a very short- 
siphted policy of outside interference in the internal affaiis of the States, and 
studied indifference to the interests of the various minority communities in 
British India, has been initiated instead. The so-called non-violent and _ peaceful 
methods of penetration into the Indian States, in the name of nationalism or 
under the pretext of vindicating religious rights, are too transparent to deceive 
fairminded public opinion in and outside the country. The legitimate claim of 
depressed classes to be recognized as a distinct community with specifie rights 
has been feverishly opposed by the very class which is responsible for their 
resent plight lest the present Hindu majority be thereby reduced to a minority. 
Similarly, hectic but abortive attempts have been made to create dissension among 
Muslims, by fair means or foul, under the guise of the Mass Contact movement. 
These attempts backed by vast financial resources—thanks to the munificence of 
the accommodating capitalists—lend colour to the belief that they are meant 
merely to subjugate these classes in order to perpetuate the domination of a 
communal oligarchy. Such unpatiiotic and shortsighted attempts on the part of 
a section of our fellow-countrymen to undermine the position of the Mussalmans 
and other minorities, by trying to create rifts in their ranks, instead of seeking 
an honourable settlement on terms of equality with the accredited representatives 
of the Mussalmans and other minorities, can result only in widening the gulf, 
instead of bridging it, which should be the duty of every patriotic Indian. 


“This, in a nutshell, is a review of the political situation in which we find 
ourselves to-day. The atmosphere in the country is surcharged with suspicion 
and mistrust. Communal strife and bitterness are rampant in various parts of 
India. There is a feeling of insecurity among the minorities which are seriously 
apprehensive of their future. Relations between British Indian units and the 
Indian States are far from healthy, and both the minorities and the States suspect 
the Congress party of sinister designs to annihilate or subjugate them. Unfortu- 
nately, recent events provide ample justification of such misgivings and 
forebodings. 

“The aforesaid review of the political trend in the country has confronted 
the 90 million Mussalmans of India with one vital question, Are we content to 
lose our identity and to be relegated to the position of political pariahs: or 
do we want to live in this country as a free and self-respecting people? There 
could be only one reply to this question from the Mussalmans, consistent with 
the traditions of Islam and our history, and that reply has already been givep 
in clear and unequivocal terms by our distinguished leader Mr. Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah. And it is this, as in the past so also in the fuiure, the Mussalmans are 

repared to fight shoulder to shou der as equal and ara hia partners with 
eir fellowcountrymen for the political emancipation of their motherland. But 
they cannot and will not play the role of campfollowers whatever may happen. 
In this resolve we stand unshaken and united, and if we are denied our birth- 
right to live as free and self-respecting people, let me declare with all the 
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emphasis that J can command that the Mussalmans will not consider any sacrifice 
too great to achieve this end. Let me also warn you that you must be prepared 
to fight your battles alone. It would be foolish and futile to ia on or expect 
help from any other quarter whatsoever. That age-old and hackneyed axiom 
“(Zod helps those who help themselves” is as truc to-day as ever, and the recent 
events 1n India and elsewhere have once again brought home to us the truth 
of this adage. Remember that to a Muslim his religion, his culture and _ his 
self-respet are even dearer than his life and if, God forbid, any one of these 
cherished possessions is threatened, be shall defend it even if he has to 
fizht with his back to the wall. So be prepared under the banner of the 

uslim League, with ill-will towards none, but determined to safeguard this 
precious heritage on which depends the very existence of the Muslim community.” 


“The recent sinister change in the attitude of the Congress towards the 
Indian States made it incumbent for the Muslims in British. India to define 
their attitude in this matter. This has already been done by the Working 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League. It will be seen 
from the resolution recently passed by the Working Committee at Meerut and 
subsequently endorsed by the Council of the Leayue, that while the Muslim 
League isin full sympathy with the people of the Indian States in their genuine 
aspiration for political advance and for the removal of their legitimate grievanccs, 
it strongly deprecates the cocrcive methods adopted by the Congress to browheat 
the smaller States and to engender disaffection and unrest in some of the bigg r 
ones. This short-sighted reorientation of the Congress policy towards the States cannot 
be too severely condemned, as it must inevitably result in creating a spirit of suspi- 
eion and hostility among the Indian States against British Indian units and must 
eventually militate against the ordered progress of India. Jrom whatever angle one 
may examine this bellicose attitude of the Congress, it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that this sinister move, which has been initiated with the ostensible object of 
helping the people of these States, is in essence an attempt to secure undisputed 
supremacy of the Congress in the federal sphere as also in il various components. 

at new factor accounts for this significant change in the Congress attitude ? The 
answer is not far to seek, and the fact remains that the change came about when 
the Congress secured a majority in various provinces and clevided to “wreck” the 
constitution in the provincial sphere. Apparently they have now decided to repeat 
their “wrecking” tactics in the federal sphere also and for this pur; ose must secure 
a majority by fair means or foul at the centre. Comment is unnec ssary, 


“This brings me to the recent agitation against the Hyderabad State. Let me 
make it clear at the very outset that we stand for the fullest possible freedom in 
religious matters consistently with due respect for the legitimate susceptibilities of 
others, and if the non-Muslims of Hyderabad approach their government in a consti- 
tutional manner for the redress of their legitimate grievances, if any, they will have 
our whole-hearted sympathy. Moreover, the traditional tolerance and magnanimity 
of the exalted ruler of llyderabad and the enlightened fuar-sightedness of the 
Hyderabad Government are to my mind the surest guarantee that no genuine 
giievance of Hyderabad subjects can remain unredressed if it is brought to the 
notice of the administration in a constitutional manner. But the way in which an 
organised subversive movement is being enginecred in and directed from British 
India against this premier State in India, which is the repository of some of the best 
features of Islamic and Indian culture, makes one suspect that it may be a concer- 
ted move in pursuance of that very sinister policy which aims at subduing the various 
units to the will of the majority community. It is significant that the agitation 
against the Hyderabad State was originally started by an unholy alliance between 
the twin organisations of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha. Later, I under- 
stand, in order to escape the charge of communalism the Congress announced its 
withdrawal from the field and left it to the Mahasabha to carry on the ayitation.” 


F beseine on Federation, Sir Sikandar stated that the following points would 
make the scheme acceptable :— 


ses “(a) That it secures to India the unfettered right of rising to its full political 
stature. 

“(b) That the autonomy and the integrity of the units is effectively guaran- 
teed and that neither the Centre nor any unit or any outside subversive movement 
are be anes to interfere with the internal autonomy and the integrity of indi- 
vidual units, 
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“(c) That the financial pene of the proposed Federation shall leave free 
scope for the development of the units and of their resources unhampered from 
pressure or discrimination from the Centre. : 

“(d) That important minoritics and interests in the country shall be effectively 
guaranteed the fullest possible r otection and unhampecred development. of their 
political and cultural rights, and their due share in the governance and the ad- 
ministration of the country. 

“(c) That the powers of the Centre shall be confined to a few essential sub- 
jects and functions and that the residue shall vest cither in the individual units or 
groups of units as they may desire.” 


Speaking on Palestine, Sir Sikandar said : 


“Ladies and gentlemen, the question of Palestine continues, as you are aware, 
to exercise the minds of the Mussalmans. It has been receiving constant attention 
from the All India Muslim Leayue and its executive. It was decided at the last 
meeting of the Council to defer a further pronouncement on the subject pending 
the return of our representatives from Europe. They have now returned, and their 
services to the cause entitle them to onr gratitude. No satisfactory settlement 
nent vet to have been reached. It would be the reveise of wisdom and fairplay 
it British statesmanship falls to rise to the occasion and do justice to the Arabs. 
A fair and just decision in this matter would not only please ihe 90 million Musal- 
mans of India, but should go a long way in swaying the goodwill of the Musal- 
mans of the world, Morcover, in the settlement of this question the bonafides of 
British professions regarding the right of self-determination for smaller nations 
are on trial. Ladies and pentlemen, the Muslim League has in unmistakable terms 
ee expression to the feelings of the Musalmans in this matter and both Mr. 

innah and I have also been pe Wares from time to time, the authorities concerned 
in this country of the gravity of the situation, and the depth of the feeling of the 
Musalmans over this question.” In conclusion, Sir Sikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have freely and frankly placed before you my views, 
for all they are worth. The ultimate decision in the vital All-India matters affect- 
ing the Muslims must rest with the Mussalmang and with their only accredited 
organisation in India—the All India Muslim League. Our path is strewn with 
obstacles, Our difficulties and limitations are enormous. But I am an_ optimist, 
and as a Mussalman, I have faith in La Vanguatoo mtn Rahmaitllah. JT have faith 
in the destiny of the Musalmans and I feel confident that with tolerance, self-res- 
pect and patriotism, the three great Islamie principles as our guide, and with faith 
In an All-Wise and Merciful Providence as our bed-1ock, we Mussalmans shall 


never be vanquished, and that, God willing, our future shall be worthy of our great 
traditions.” 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference 


Annual Session—New Delhi—3rd to 6th. March 1939 
The Welcome Address 


The attention of the Ulemas was drawn to the “critical situation” through 
which the Muslims of India are passing in the struggle for freedom by Dr, Shauka- 
tullah Shah Ansari, Chairman of the Reception Committee in his address at the an- 
nual sesion of the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference, which opened at New Delhi on 
the 8rd. March 1989. Over ten thousand persons, including a large number of Ulemas 
and six hundred delegates from all over India attended the session. 


Tracing the origin of the Balkan, Khilafat and Non-co-oreration Movements, Dr. 
Shaukatullah Shah said that the secds of the Jamait were sown in Delhi for the 
urpose of solving not only the theological problems, but for organising the collective 
life of the Muslims in all its aspects. He reminded the audience that they were 
meeting at a place where the memory of the sacrifices of the late Maulana Sheikul- 
Hind, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Mohamed Ali and Dr. Ansari was still cherished, 
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Following in the footsteps of these torchbearers, not only the Ulemas but the Muslim 
masses plunged into the political movements of India. Dr. Shaukatullah next 
referred to the movement for freedom in Yeman, Iraq, Syria and Palestine, where 
the Western powers were trying to continue their domination. Japan was not lagging 
behind, but Chinese Muslims were fighting shoulder to shoulder with their country- 
men to keep their independence intact. Criticising British policy in India, Dr. 
Shaukatullah asked Muslims to play a ‘ decisive” role in the country. He regretted 
that the Muslim community in India to-day was divided into classes and factions 
which had resulted in creating sharp divisions both social and political and this 
situation was being exploited by interested parties. The best way to fight communa- 
lism was, he added, not to keep aloof from the Congress but to participate in its 
activities. Dr. Shaukatullah laid special emphasis on the Palestine situation, and 
said that it was the immediate task of all Muslims in India to bring the pressure 
of their opinion to bear on England. The speaker placed constructive plans before 
the audience, such as, adult education, the opening of night schools acid the estab- 
lishment of co-operative societies. 


The Presidential Address 


After Dr. Shaukat Ansari had read his address, Maulana Abul Huque Madant 
of Moradabad, President of the Session, spoke. Maulana Madani emphasised the 
supreme need of the Jamiat assuming direct responsibility of organising Muslims for 
the protection of their reliyious and cultural rights, especially their personal law. 
In this connection, he asked for the establishment of courts to be presided over by 
se He repretted that owing to lack of support in the Central Assembly to Mr. 

ohd. Ahmed Kazimi’s Divorce Bill, the measure as it had emerged was not as 
effective as it was intended to be, The Maulana feared that this legislation, like the 
Sarda Act, would remain a “dead letter’. Maulana Madani criticised the Wardha 
and the Vidya Mandir schemes, chiefly on the ground that they had totally ignored 
religious education. As regards a common language and script for the country, he 
deplored the tendency to unnecessarily revive the use of Sanskrit words in the 
“Hindustani” pita which was being evolved. While appreciating the efforts of 
the Congress High Command to discountenance this tendency, he accused ceitain 
Congress Governments of not putting an effective check on it. Proceeding, Maulana 
Madani expressed his uncompiomising opposition to the Federal Scheme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act and suspected that it was a device to tighten fore- 
ign control over Indian affairs. It was a great satisfaction to him to find that 
eople of all shades of opinion were one im opposing it. As regards the situation in 
alestinc, Maulana Madani said that Indian Muslims could effectively contribute to 
the solution of this all important problem, only if they fiist shook off the foreign 
oke. In conclusion, he strongly criticised the policy of the U. P. Government in 
imposing conditions on the public recital of Madhe Sahava by Sunni Muslims, 


Resolutions 


Several resolutions were passed by the conference on the next following days. 
One of them urged uncompromising opposition to the Federal scheme em- 
bodied in the Government of India Act, and appealed to the various political 
organisations to offer a joint front against it. 

Fulfilment of the Arab demands for the constitution of Palestine into a self- 

overning State and the complete stoppage of Jewish immigration was urged in 
the next resolution. 

The Jamiat expressed grave concern at the increasing number of communal riots, 
and appealed to all concerned to adopt all possible measures to put an end to them. 

t further demanded that, in view of the fact that Moslems were dissatisfied 
with the treatment meted out to them in certain provinces, the Congress should 
appoint a non-official Committee, including representatives of the Jamiat, to make 
an enquiry into their grievances and redress them, if necessary. 

The Jamiat regretted the non-inclusion of any Muslim in the Industrial Plan- 
ning Committee appointed by the Congress President and feared that this might 
result in injury to Moslem interests. 

The Jamiat condemned the firing on Moslems in Jaipur and urged the uncon 
ditional release of those arrested. 

Finally, a protest was made against the increasing use of Sanskrit words in 
the Hindustani language, The Jamiat pointed out that this tendency, if not dis 
couraged, would lead to further suspicions among Moslems against the Congress. 


The Bengal Hindu Mahashabha Conference 


Eighth Session—Khulna—17th. to 18th, February 1939 
The Presidential Address 


The complete recital of the original song of Bande Mataram as composed by 
its author, Bankim Chandra, marked the opanine of the 8th session of the Bengal 
Hindusabha Conference which opened at Khulna on the 17th. February 1939. Amon 
those who were present on thedais were Dr. B. §. Moonje, Dr. Miss Savitri 
Devi, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Mr. Makhan Lal Sen, Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Roy Choudhury and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, §}. Bankim 
Chandra Bhattacharjee. In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, the President of the session said :— 


“[ hope none of you will expect me to advance any reasons for 
assuming this that it is now clear that our Moslem brethren in India 
do not want to be united into a common nation with Hindus.” Because, said he, 
every day that had passed, every attempt on the part of the oe, Si to paliate 
them and to give them more and more vantage point had hitherto helped to widen 
the cleavage between the Hindus and Mahomedans. If, for instance, the question of 
language was taken, it was apparent that only 10 years ago or say five years ago 
there was only one language in Bengal. Linguistically bengal was more united 
than any other province in India. But now attempts were being openly made by 
the Moslem League to the effect that Urdu alone should be the national language 
of India. Attempts were also being made to have history and other text books 
written in half Bengali and half Urdu scripts. It was a curious notion about meet- 
ing languages! Could there be unity in religion and race unless unity was achieved 
in individual life. See pps 

If what was being attempted by the Moslem League in unifying Bengali and 
Urdu would be successful, said Mr. Savarkar sarcastically, it would be possible for 
a man to appear covering his one ley in trouser and the other in Dhoti. But, said 
he, even a resolution suggesting such national dress was adopted by them and was 
sent forward to the Moslem League he was sure it would not find favour with the 
League which would continue “fighting” until there were trousers for both legs, 
This was simply because the League was determined to form a nation in India. 
Not a Maulavi or Maulana here and there but a responsible body like the Moslem 
Learue and a leader like Mr. Jinnah were of the opinion that India was to be 
divided into a Moslem Federated India and a Hindu Federated India. To divide 
the motherland, wondered he, in whose interest they had fought for generations 
and shed their blood. Was it not futile to talk of compromise with them after such 
statements had been made ? They, he knew, would never tolerate any such division 
of the motherland but let them realize it fully that Moslems were determined to 
form themselves into a nation apart from the Hindus, linguistically, religiously, 

litically and provincially, That was the clear thing that the Hindus must take 
it for granted for at least another 100 years to come, 


If the Congress policy continued there would be unity but the result of it 
would be that with the one hand whatever rights the Hindus would wrest trom the 
British, they would have to part with them in another hand to the Muslims, The 
Hindus would have to remain merely as helots in the country. __ 

Was it not a fact, asked Mr. Savarkar, that in provinces like Bengal, 
Frontier, Sind and even in a province like the U. P. where the Hindus were 
in majority were faring under the Congress Government worse than they did 
before the Provincial Autonomy was inaugurated. Even after following such a 

licy had the Congress succeeded in satisfying the Muslims more than they did 
bs years before ? No. They did not. It was the Congress which was trying to 
be friendly to the Moslems. But could he ask at whose cost? 
Was it not at the cost of the Hindus? But even then was it not a 
fact that to-day if the Muslims hated anything most it was the Congress? 
When the Muslims brought accusation, said Mr. Savarkar, one by one the Bombay 
Government, the C. P. Government, and the Bihar Government issued statements 
wrying to prove that they so far it lay in their power they were friendly with 
the Muslims, 
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In Bihar the Congress Government tried to disprove the Muslim allegations 
telling that although the Muslims were only 12 per cent of the total popula- 
tion the Muslims had been given 26 per cent posts of Deputy Collectors, 28 per 
eent of posts of Education qatment 41 per cent in local bodies and all 
these were in defence of the Congress Government policy. The Congress was 
anxious to prove that the Indian National Congress were dealing with all 
equally and that they had not done any injustice to the Muslims. That the 
had not done so was no doubt a fa't. But the Congress being a nationa 
institution and the Ministers being returned by Hindu votes, did it not follow 
that by being friendly towards the Muslims to such an extent they had been 
in equal proportion unjust to the Hindus? Was it nationalism to give more 
to anybody simply because he belonged to another community. 

eferring to the U. P., Mr. Savarkar said that it was decided by the 
Government there to stop all music during Mohurrum festival because it was 
a mourning affair with the Muslims, no matter whether it was the music of 
any Hindu marriage festival or anything else. Not only that, even the blowin 
of conch-shells had to be banned—conch-shells which formed such an integra 
part in the Hindu daily household religious ceremony—conch-shells which were 
not under ban even by the Britishers. Even bells could not be rung in Hindu 
temples towards evening (shame). Remember, said Mr. Savarkar, he was not 
telling all these but the Congress which was of the opinion that the Hindu Sabha 
was a communal organisation. ‘The most surprising thing was that the Congress 
Minister was telling all these things as if they were acts of merit. Was this, 
asked he, in justification of a national policy? If there was to be no music 
before the mosque and if prayer was to be conducted undisturbed it should be 
done in the way the Hindu ‘Sadhus performed their ‘Samadhi’ by resorting to 
forests away from human habitation. Would it be conceded to a Hindu Sadhu 
if he went to a Bazar and asked all noise and disturbances to be silenced 
because he was to perform his prayer there? What would the Moslems say 
in reply to such a request by a Hindu Sadhu? 

In view of all this, he thought that the Hindu Mahasabha was not at all 
required to prove the accusation that it was hurling against the Congress. Mr. 
Savarkar admitted that the Congressmen were honest, they were patriotic but the 
policy that they were now puntine was ee day by day and was only 
anti-Hindu and anti-national. On these two points he condemned the Congress 
policy. However he wished that the Congress would give up this policy, and 
sooner they did it the better for all. If the national policy was to be like 
that then he should like the day coming soon when he would urge every 
Hindu to be a bit un-national. So far he was concerned he could say that 
what was good for the Hindus was his nationalism. 

The Hindus, procceding said Mr. Savarkar, were the only people who 
cared more for the justice of mankind than asking for justice for their own 
community. They were perhaps the only people anxious for saving the lives of ants 
than the lives of their mothers and sisters. This had been the curse of the Hindus all 
along. Referring to the province of Bengal, Mr. Savakar said that he had often 
been asked as to what was the solution of the problem brought about in this 
province. What was the best way to solve their difficulties? He however knew 
only one way and that way was very pms and he knew it was most effec- 
tive. He would like to request his Hindu friends—if they wanted to follow the 
one way he could give direction—the way which was most straightforward. 
Tt was that they must take interest in Hindu politics, they must organise the 
Hindus of the province in a way that they looked to the interest of the Hindus. 
Their only duty would be to try to safeguard the Hindu interest. 

Mr, G. B. Panth had been returned to the Assembly only by Hindu votes, 
but by following a policy ot which he had given ample instances, Ar. Panth was 
trying to prove that his was the policy of a nationalist. If in future they were to 
return to the Assembly a Hindu they must take care to ascertain that that parti- 
eular candidate was ready to defend the Hindu interests. Such a Hindu when 
elected a Minister in the U. P. and accused by the Muslims would at once ask the 
Muslim accusers as to their strength iu the province. He would be told that it 
was 13 p.c. of the total population but because they were Muslims they demanded 
14 p. c. of the privileges. In reply to such a demand the Hindu Minister would 
say that his nationalism was somewhat different from that of the Congress. He had 
been returned to the Aesembly only by Hindu votes and in the circumstances it 
was ten times his duty to safeguard the just Hindu rights and privileges. 
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_ Mr. Savarkar then proceeded to discuss the Bannu raids and kidnappings and 
maintained that if there was such a happening in Maharastra under a Hindu minis- 
ter it would be his duty to provide such a condign punishment to the guilty that 
he would never be attempting at touching a Hindu maiden. He referred to the 
case Of Miss Elis which happened near Bannu and pointed that the brave Pathane 
of the Frontier since the chastisement meted out to them on that occasion were 
careful in not kidnapping an English woman. What they were suffering trom at 
the present moment resulted from the mistake committed by them in recording their 
votes wrouey in favour of a candidate who was not pledged to safeguard the Hindu 
interest with courage and boldness. He did not accuse the Congress. The Congress- 
men were undoubtedly patriotic But patriotism was sometimes nothing but 
madness. If the Congress policy was thus thoroughly wrong, the Muslim policy was 
decidedly better. So far as Mr. Savakar could guess, he had nothing but admiration 
for the Muslim policy. The average Muslim voters knew that there were two 
electorates. And they took particular care in returning only those who would prove 
worse in dealing with the Hindus. In at least two provinces they had actually 
what could be termed as Muslim Raj. 

Mr, A. K. Fazlul Hug, Prime Minister of Bengal was openly a Muslim 
Leaguer. He very often delivered muslimised specches and was trying whenever he 
could do telling openly that he was establishing a Muslim Raj in the province. He 
would provide 60 per cent of services for the Muslims and would try no matter 
whether it was justifiable or not in improving the Calcutta Municipal Act in hig 
own light. The speaker could not but admire him and his boldness. On the other 
hand they had in the Punjab another Muslim who did not conceal in making it known 
that should the occasion come he with his Punjabee soldiers composed of Muslims 
would play the part of Nadir Shah. All this he said not from his imagination but 
from the translation of an article written in eulogising the Prime Minister of the 
Punjab. His second request to them was that politics must be seen through the pers- 
pective of Hindu and Muslim politics. They were not against Hindu-Mushim unity, 
real and hearty unity and were ready to keep doors open for that purpose. But so 
long that day did not come they must see their Hindu politics through their Hindu 
eyes. When the constitution was communal no candidate could stand on any 
other ticket but communal. When however they get themselves returned and did 
not safeguard the Hindu interests they only committed treachery and could be 
termed hypocrits. Ie could not understand the attitude of the Congress in regard 
to the communal awaid which was neither acceptance nor rejection, The 
Hindu Mahasabha he maintained was the only national organisation because 
of its uncompiomising attitude in not accepting a communal award. 

Concluding Mr. Savarkar very frankly dealt with the scheduled castes problems 
in the province of Bengal and wondered why should the caste Hindus think that the 
30 votes granted to them should be treated as “lost.” After all this creation of 
upper and lower caste Hindus, the problem of untouchability was due to the fault 
of the Hindus. There might be differences in private life and mode of living but in 
the public Jife it must be borne in mind by every Hindu whether he was a 
Sanatanist or a liberal that no difference was to exist. 

Once the Hindus, said Mr. Savarkar in conclusion, organised themselves and 
took care that only Hindu candidates who would jealously safeguard Hindu interests 
were returned to the Council and Assembly. once they had been successful in re- 
moving the distrust from the minds of the Namasudras and others, they would be 
able to effect much improvement in the relationship of the Hindus with other com- 
munities. Once the Hindu unity was achieved they could march forward and 
achieve absolutely political freedom for their motherland (cheers). 


Proceedings and Resolutions 
COMMUNAL AWARD CONDEMNED 


The following are the resolutions passed by the Sabha :— 


“The Conference reiterates its uncompromising hostility towards the 
Communal Award under which the Hindus of Bengal, thongh a_ minority 
community, have received much smaller representation in the legislature than ney 
are entitled to, on population basis and though they constitute the most advan 
community in the country and have contributed most to its development throug 
their sufferings, their sacrifice, their patriotism, their education, their spirit and 


enterprise, and their contributions to the exchequer, have been devrinel at ‘her 
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rightful share in the administration of the Province. This Award, during the 
short period it has been in operation, has been disastrous in its effect to the 
Hindus of Sti Aa 
“The Conference calls upon the Hindus to carry on a relentless fight a 
the obnoxious measure, devised with a subtle design to check the growth of 
Indian Nationalism and particularly to penalise the Hindus for their contribution 
to the struggle for freedom. 
“This Conference condemms the Congress and the other Hindu members of 
the Legislature elected from the Hindu constituencies in Bengal, who far from 
iving any fight to the award as they were bound to do by their election pledges 
ve, through their activities in the legislatures, only helped to strengthen the 
grip of that pernicious measure. 
“This Conference is of opinion that the Hindu members of the legislature 
have totally failed to protect the interest of the Hindus even in most vital 
matters. 


Hog MINISTRY 


“This Conference condemns the most reactionary anti-Hindu policy of the 
present Hug Ministry in Bengal The Conference records its emphatic protest 
against the policy of the Ministry to make huge contributions to Mahomedan 
aducational and other institutions out of the public exchequer, by depriving Hindu 
institutions. This Conference records its emphatic protests against the failure of the 
Government of Bengal to publish the report of enquiry held by the Magistrate of 
Iacea into the various serious allegations brought by the women students of Dacca 
Medical School ipa the Mahomedan Superintendent of the medical school hostel 
and also their failure to transfer this man from the post. 

“This Conference records its emphatic protest against the various legislative 
measures Government have under contemplation with a view to establish the 
domination of the Mahomedans in the Calcutta University and the Corporation of 
Calcutta and calls upon the Hindus to carry on a country-wide agitation 
against them. 

“This Conference expresses its deep discontent at the inability of the present 
Ministry to take adequate measures to prevent the Mahomedan hooligans from 
oppressing the small Hindu minority, breaking images and attacking their proces- 
sions and committing various other acts of aggression against the Hindus. 

“This Conference, in view of the various activities of the Huq Ministry, is firm- 
ly of opinion that the religion, culture, education, even life, property and honour 
of the Hindus are in danger under this Ministry and therefore calls upon all 
Hindus to offer united resistance and to work wholeheartedly tor the removal of 
this intensely communal ministry. 

“Whereas the Huq Ministry expressly lays down that the present Cabinet of 
Bengal is constituted on Moslem League model and whereas the activities of the 
present Ministry is detrimental to the essential and vital interests of the Hindus, 
this conference is strongly of opinion that the Hindu Ministers of the Cabinet 
should at once tender resignation.” 


Hinpvu SaNGATHAN 


The resolution on Hindu Sangathan says: “The Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Conference is of opinion that the work of the Hindu Sanyathan viz. awakening the 
consciousness of solidarity among different sections and sub-sections of the Hindus 
has become a matter of vital necessity for the existence of the Hindus as a nation 
sperially in Bengal where the united strength and energy of the branch Hindu Sabhas 
should e concentrated towards this and at this crisis. 


“With a view to make the Hindu Sangathan work a real success, this con- 
ference resolves: (a) that serious attempt be made to establish a Dharma-sabha or 
a public temple open to all Hindus at every ag in Bengal. (b) That arrange- 
ments be made to hold rule bees Pujas pen urga Puja, Doljatra, Janmastami 
and Sibaratri and that these be organised by all Hindu Sabhas without fail and that 
all Hindus irrespective of caste be allowed to participate in these religious functions. 
(c) That adequate attempts be made to hold prayers, sing hymns, chant religious 
ballads, convenue Kathakata and Kirtan and readings from the vedas upan shade, 
Geeta, ere hy: Mahabharat, Granthasahib, Tripitak and other religious books 
regularly. (d) That a sense of pride and glory in being Hindus be awakened 


in the minds of the Hindus by introducing annual celebrations in memory of our 
great men, religious reformers and national heroes all over the country. (e) That 
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proper propaganda be carried on to induce the Hindu to speak of themselves as 
indus only and not by any caste designation. (f) ‘That encouragement be given 
to the introduction of inter-marriage among all castes and sections and sub-sections 
of the Hindus. (g) That adequate measures be taken to protect from social repres- 
sion those Hindus who have contracted inter-maniage. th) That the remarriage of 
widows be popularised. (i) That right be given to all Hindus irrespective of castes 
to enter all temples and places of worships to have darshan and to worship the 
deities. (j) That early marriage be discoatinued and steps be taken to make the 
early marriage act effective. (k) That attempts be made to root out dowry 
system from the society and that unnecessary expenses incurred in connection 
with marriage, sradh etc. be curtailed as much as possible. (1) That all bran- 
ches of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha be instructed to establish gymna- 
siums in every village of this province to introduce lathi and dagger play and to 
hold physical tournaments periodically. (m) That steps be taken to remove the 
drink evil and use of other intoxicants from the Hindu Society. (n) That indi- 
vidually and collectively adequate steps be taken wherever the interests or rights of 
the Hindus are effected or assailed, that every JImdu should regard it as his fore- 
most and sacred duty to help the Hindus—specially women and children when they 
fall into difficulties through mischance as the result of any crime of offence com- 
mitted by others and to come forward to alleviate their sufferings or redress their 
grievances.” 


ON SUDDHI 


The resolution on Suddhi says :—“This conference is of opinion that the recon- 
version of the Hindus who have yone over to other faiths and the conversion of non- 
Hindus into Hinduism are urgently necded in order to make the Hindu society a 
living and dynamic organism and it firmly calls upon all branches of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sabha to launch vigorous propaganda in this behalf and to see 
that the new comers are welcomed in the fold of the Hindu community. 

Moved from the chair:—‘* This conference is of opinion that the progress of 
women in all spheres of life and their emancipation fiom all bonds are indispen- 
sably needed for the regencration of the Hindu society and with this end in view 
resolves: (a) That special efforts be made to remove the Purdah system prevailing 
amongst the women ; (b) that steps be taken to give proper education to the women 
and that special arrangements be made to give them suc aerial as would enable 
them to earn their livelihood ; (c) that opportunities be provided for the physical 
training of women, (d) that women be encouraged to carry arms in order to defend 
their honour. 


The Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference 


Eighth Session—Monghyr—26th. March 1939 
The Presidential Address 


The eighth session of the Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference opened at 
Monghyr on the 26th. March 1989, under the presidency of Sj. Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar. In the course of his illuminating address, the President said :— 


The Hindu should now consider their present position and what 
they should do. It was no denying the fact that the nation which lived in_ glories 
cad, struck the world with its achievements now fell in bad times. Disjointed 
and disunited, they lived on charities of foreigners, in their own motherland, 
Things could not be worse than that. Much had been done and said and many 
institutions grew and fell which attempted to revive the fallen nation. 

The Indian National Congress once stood to protect India from foreign 
aggression and treachery and maintain aa among divergent communities 
ensuring Hindus of absolute freedom. The Congress of old was dead and the 
skeleton now existed which encouraged perpetration of atrocities and committal of 
outrages. Congress was manned and managed by Hindus who were no less 
patriotic, but they now fell in wrong track by complete adherence to Muslim 
vagaries and inconsistencies in policies. Unity could never be achieved with 

ging bowl. If unity was achieved out of beggary, it would be spurious and 
injurious to Hindus. It was a sad commentary on Hindu politics that though 
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they were in majority in Hindusthan they relied on other small fragments for the 
country’s salvation. If communities failed to accept Hindu sovereignty, let them 
sever connection and dig their own grave. Hindusthan belonged to Hindus and none 
other than the Hindus would rule it. If, of course, others such as Parsis or 
Christians who considered India as their Motherland came and begged of Hindus 
due to religious and cultural protection, Hindus would not refuse them. No more 
of self-abregation and self-sacrifices. India was bleeding due to injuries inflicted 
by foreign sword. Let Hindus combine into one and fight injurious forces. 

The Hindu Mahasabha was born not out of spite for others, but to safeguard 
the legitimate Hindu interests. The Congress called Mahasabha communal, there 
could be no greater lis. The Mahasabha was neither agitational nor communal. It 
was as much national as the National Government in Germany. ‘The Hindu 
Mahasabha movement was not religious and it embraced the entire social, political 
and economic life of Hindu India. It aimed at complete severence from foreign 
rule and looked forward to the establishment of absolute political independence. 
The Hindu Mahasabba did not agree to giving of meaningless concessions to 
minorities and work with those. 

“Can the Congress throttle the Hindu aspirations for political and_ religious 
and civic freedom?” enquired Mr. Savarkar. Never, he answered. For lon 
Hindus had lived in the phantom and chimera that out of their goodwill an 
sacrifices, the Muslims and others would understand that in Hindusthan there was no 
use for bargaining, but to work and die for the common cause of Motherland. 
It was neither superstition nor fanaticism that guided the Hindu Mahasabha. The 
Hindu Mahasabha would refuse any longer to surrender their legitimate rights 
at the vagaries of the Bihar Ministry which in the name of Nationalism, was doing 
grave injustices to them by overriding other Congress Ministries by their offer 
of over-representation in the Services. Such favours and _priviliges, he said, could 
never bring unity. If inhuman toleration and self-neyation was nationalism, he 
asked the Congress to ask the Muslims to observe ‘Ekadashi’ as was done by the 
Hindus. If the concessions were allowed to Muslims, ask them to tolerate the 
Hindu demands from them. The total surrender of Hindu rights to Muslims would 
liquidate Llinduism. He asked the Hindus not to vote next time for the Congress 
and thus to drive the last nail to the coffin of Hinduism. He again advised them to 
send staunch and sturdy Hindu Mahasabhaites to the Legislatures and form Hindu 
Mahasabha Ministries wherever possible, including strong organisation at the centre. 
If the communal constitution was to be worked out, let that be done through these 
lines. “I am proud of being labelled as a communalist as J find under the present 
circumstances communalism was nationalism,” observed Mr. Savarkar. The 
attempt to pollute Hindi language by the brutal assimilation of Urdu, he said, 
was an outrage of a great magnitude. 

Continuing he said that the blood that ran through the vein of Hindus of 
different castes and creeds was of the same stock. “Why then, the fight amon 
yourselves? You have the same culture and heritage. Timely Sangathan would 
cure you of your maladies and build new structure of Hindu India. The soil of 
Andamans got sanctified with the last remains of myrtars who laid their lives in 
dream of freedom. Love their memories and get inspired. Thousands of youths 
who kissed gallows in prisons and tainted hanging ropes in crimson for liberating 
Hindusthan from foreign rule left example for the Hindus for forgetting differences 
and work for common cause. You are downright hypocrite, if you profess 
nationalism and grant all concessions to others, sacrificing the legitimate rights 
of Hindus. If you condemn Hindus, then condemn others too, Your nervousness 
and anxieties for pleasing Muslims by offer of a Magna Charta to them show your 
weak brain and weak heart.” 28 crores of Hindus still living under the sun 
refused to remain loyal to the Congress which in the name of nationalism weakened 
the entire Hindu nation and drifted towards total extinction of the Hindus, Hindus 
refused again to remain as helots in their land. The working of the Indian consti- 
tution which was absolutely communal ‘in colour and false pretence of preaching 
nationalism by Congress was tragic. The Muslim League as the exponent of 
Muslim thought demanded growth of a Muslim nation in India. They demanded 
Muslim federation. In the Punjab and Bengal they have ushered Muslim rule. 

Quoting Mr. Fazlul Huq’s achievement of thrusting Urdu culture and the 
outrageous attempt to strangulate Hindu culture and civilization and similar 
things perpetrated by Sir Sikandar in the Punjab, Mr. Savarkar said, “Let there be 

et timely end to peace missions and let there be an end to treacheries. The Congress 
inistry entirely Muslim in the Frontier could not check the crime of abduction of 
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Hindu girls and arson and loot by the Pathans. The Congress Ministry in_ the 
Frontier argued that the free tribes due to sexual and economic hunger looted the 
Hindus. Why not then they looted the Muslims ? They were tied in a common chord 
of religion ? The audience was horrified to hear Mr. Savarkar when he narrated how 
under Congress rule in Frontier Hindu girls abducted by tribes were treated as 
cattle. One of them escaped. She took shelter in a Muslim house from where 
she was offered to satiate the sexual lust of the Pathans. (Agitated audience cried 
‘shame’.) Continuing Mr. Savarkar attacked Pandit Pant of the United Provinces 
where according to Congress ministerial command during riots Hindu houses had 
to remain in gloom. No conchshells could be blown. No temple bells could be 
rung. Music was prohibited and civic and religious rights of the Hindus were torn to 
ieces. Paying tributes to Mr. Jinnah being the true representative and custodian of 

uslim rights, he said that the Hindus needed men like Mr. Jinnah. Ie said that 
granting of excessive rights to the Muslims in United Provinces caused numerous 
riots and such concessions must be for greater interests. The Hindu Mahasabha would 
undo all wrong perpetrated on India. The Mahasabha did not believe in phantoms 
but realities. He blamed the Hindus for losing chances by leaving the entire power 
at the hands of Congress. The Mahasabha would live in amity with the minorities 
protecting their legitimate rights but they would not be given a farthing more than 
they deserved. Concluding he asked the Hindus to be watchful and vigilant of 
internal and external dangers and seize every opportunity to mobilise their forces 
into one Hindu nation tor the inauguration of full-fledged Hindu India. A 
ray of hope was visible in the gloomy sky of Hindusthan as “being a Maratha I 
am amidst you with my message of Sangathan. Days would not be too far when 
the dream of Hindu India would not be a mere dream but a reality”. 


Resolutions 


A plea that the resources of the nation should not be fiittered away at this 
critical juncture, but should be duly concentrated for making an all-round progress in 
the country was one of the many resolutions passed by the Sabha. 

The meeting referred to the “uncertainty, highly discouraging for the new 
investments”, which the present policy of the Bihar Government and the avowed 
programma of the Congress had created, and expressed the view that it was as 
much necessary to piotect the rights of the tenantry and labour as to safeguard 
the legitimate interests of the landlords and capitalists. 

he mecting further requested the All-India Hindu Mahasabha to place a 
five-fold programms before the country including the propaganda of Swadeshi and 
boycott of foreign goods, steps for relief of unemployment and the assurance of a 
living wage to labour in all fields of activity. 

The meeting characterised as inconsistent with the principles of democracy, the 
creation of separate electorates and while affirming that complete independence of 
Bharat Varsha was its goal, assured all anti-imperialist forces in the country of its 
full co-operation in achieving this object. 


The Sabha criticised the policy of the Bihar Government towards Hindus. 
The Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The annual session of the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference opened 
at Jubbulpore on the 4th. June 1989 in a special pandal, Over ten thousand 
Hindus attended the conference. Mr. V. D. Savarkar presided. 


After the speech of the Reception Committee Chairman, the President of the 
Conference, Mr. Savarkar, amid loud cheers, made an extempore speech for nearly 
two hours. Mr. Savarkar referred to the wonderful awakening none the Hindu 
masses everywhere. Nationalism, he said, was a virtue, when it was defensive and 
when it tried to uphold the high ideals of freedom and equality but it was a posi- 
tive vice when it was aggressive. Similarly, comunalism was in itself neither 
a virtue nor a vice. But nationalism as preached to-day was a perverse nationalism 
and was more communal. The Congress, by working the Harijan programme 
and carrying out the Karachi resolution safeguarding the minorities’ culture, 
language and religion, were unconsciously admitting the basis of communalism. 
Nationalism hada limit. The work of the Hindu Mahasabha was one of life or 
death. The Hindus were determined to have their rights and civic liberties 
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back and if for this they were called communalists they did not care. Referring 
to the Hindus’ hardships in the Congress regime, Mr. Savarkar cited many 
instances when conch-blowing during marriage, music and dholak had been 
stopped to satisfy Muslim demands. If this was nationalism, the communa- 
lism of the Hindu Mahasabha was a hundred times better. The Congress-Muslim 
Mass Contact had raised a conflict inside and outside. Referring to Rajkot, Hydera- 
bad and other States, Mr. Savarkar said that the Congress was afraid of Muslim 
States for fear of Muslim displeasure. Petty Hindu States were tormenter on the 

retext of “inner voices.” The Hindu Maha Sabha believed in “outer voices.” 

r. Savarkar hoped that like the German, American and French nations the 
twenty eight crores of Hindus would have “Hindu nation in a Hindustan with 
Vedic Dhrama”. 

THE WELCOME ADDRESS 


Shri Shyam Sundar Bhargava, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
extended a hearty welcome to the President-elect Veer Savarkar and other Hindu 
leaders. Veer Savarkar, he said, is one of the few world heroes who have by their 
undaunted chivalry, burning ged teri high ideals and unparalleled sacrifices 
shaped the political social and religious thoughts of their time. Mazzini and 
Garibaldi sink into nothingness before our National Hero Veer Savarkar. Shree 
Bhargava next gave a short account of the glorious past of the Gondwana and 
Jubbulpore, and said with no little regret that the descendents of that mighty 
Hindu race are so disunited, exploited and sub-divided that to-day we fae 
forgotten and are unable to regain our cultural, religious, political and collective 
rights. If we can win over our inferiority complex and all sub-divisions become 
one entity in all respects, then we will not only give a blow to the excesses of 
our neighbours but will free ourselves from the imperialistic bond. Shri 
Bhargava dwelt at Iength on the growing unemployment among the Hindu 
youths, their deteriorating physique and sugyested that they should stand on their 
own legs and earn their own independent livelihood howsoever humble it my be. 
He warned that if the services are not given on competition basis the day is not 
far off when this growing unrest will transform into open rebellion. er 
the Congress regime the a ean said that this great organisation has lost al 
confidence of the Hindus by its partiality towards the Hindus. He cited many 
instances when Congress had shown 1ts cowardice, one sidedness and irresponsibility 
in the maintenance of law and order. He said, the 24 hour Curfew order on the 
Hindus at Benares is a glaring instance of the Congress blunders. He int to 
the Hindus to help the Hyderabad Satyagraha with men and money an sugges 
ted that the assembly members elected to the ©. P. Assembly on Hindu Sabha 
ticket should be compelled to help the Satyagrahis. He warned the Congress 
that unless it openly rejects the communal award and shakes off its dubious 
policy the day is very far when communal unity will become a practical 
existence. Concluding Shri Bhargava said that we Hindus believe in God 
Almighty and whether Gandhiji sides us or not we will win in the last if we 
tread on the path of truth and rights. 

Resolutions—2nd. day—Jubbulpur—5th. June 1939 


The conference passed as many as eight resolutions. They were :—(1) express- 
ing deep regret over the untimely death of Lala Hardayal and Raja Saheb Saugor, (2) 
establishment and organisation of Hindu ‘Volunteer Crops all over India to check 
aggression and injustice. ‘Ihis resolution was moved by Mr. Ramdas Agrawal, the 

indu leader of Katni. (3) condemnation of Pakistan movement conceived by Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal and supported by the All India Muslim League which the Hindus 
will resist with all their might to prevent Hindustan from conde pe ele The 
resolution was moved by Pandit Lazmt Prasad Pathak and seconded by Swamt 
Chedanand, (4) censuring the Provincial Congress Government who could not take any 
action against the Police department in general and many police officials in particular 
for not maintaining law and order efficiently impartially and judiciously ; (5) condem- 
ning the speech delivered by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and other Muslim reactiona- 
ries at Sholapur which was responsible for the communal outbreak. This was 
moved by Shree V. D. Savarkar, 6) drawing the attention of the Provincial Govern- 
ment that the representation of the Muslims in the services is much more than 
their population demands and urges on the Government that so long as the Muslims 
are not proportionally represented on the services the recruitments should be re- 
served for the Hindus alone, (7) condemnation of the restriction imposed on the 
Hindus by the Congress minietries specially that of Pant ministry in the United 
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Provinces where temple worship, conch blowing, marriage music were banned at many 
places during the last Mohurrum festival aud which are enumerated in his secret 
circular. This resolution was seconded in a stirring and pathetic speech by Pandit 
Jyoti Shankar Dizit of the United Provinces Hindu Mahasabha ; 6} supporting the 
social reforms, Harijan uplift, Hindu prachar and widow marriage reforms in the 
Hindu coment: 

Shree Veer Savarkar himeelf moved another resolution congratulating the 
Hyderabad students on their bold stand for having the civic rights of singing 
Vandemataram unrestricted. In the course of his speech he said that it was a pity 
that the Congress which fought valiantly against the British for Vandemataram 
and sacrificed several precious lives at the altar of Vandemataram has yielded to 
the interests of a few and cut the very soul of the National song. Le informed the 
andience among loud applause and deafening cheers that Arya Samaj and Hindu 
Mahasabha have decided to establish a Vandemataram College at Sholapur with an 
initial cost of two lacs of rupees which have already been promised. He advised 
the Hyderabad students that as long as their language culture and tradition are not 
honoured and history is mis-represented, such as the Nizam won the battle of Khurda 
against the Maharattas, they will have to fight and explode the tyranny with their 
avowed determination. He informed that another batch under the lIcadership of Shri 
Ambikar is going to offer Satyagraha in the Nizam territory on June 9 and 10, 


Shree Savarkar gave his last speech late in the night. His speech was in 
continuation of what he said the prior night, He said that the Hindus can attain 
superiorty, power and position within a short period if they are determined to 
show their strength to the Nizam inspite of all opposition from the Congress and 
other reactionary bodies. The Hindu Mahasabha aupborts all the demands of the 
Hyderabad Hindus and the Hindu Mahasabha is shortly going to own their cause 
and fight for the achievement of the same. He appealed to the Hindus to help the 
Hyderabad cause. If another 10,000 Hindus offer Satyagraha in the Nizam’s domi- 
nion, it will bea matter of days only when the government will have to kneel 
before the Hindus. 

Referring to the question of gaining power he said that the Hindus can get 
what they want if they stick to one programme for the present. He stated that this 
programme is not a programme of bayonets. It is the programme of votes which 
you can easily follow. It is always a question of determined minority that makes 
the majority in the end rule over the nation. If the Hindus had shown courage 
Hindu Sangathan Ministry would have been formed and to-day the Hindn Ministers 
would have attended our conference. It is a pity that the ministries inspite of their 
being a Hindu-vote ministry are not Hindus. So long as we have no political 

wer these resolutions which we have passed to-day won’t carry any weight. The 

indu ministers feel that they are Hindus but they are in the grip of the demon 
of nationalism. To-day the Hindus grudge for injustice being done to them, but 
they forget that it is by their own votes that they have to face these hardships, 


He appealed to the Hindus for the time pane to remove the name of 
Nationalism and think of communalism only if that be the proper nomenclature 
for our social, political and economic uplift. Keep Ki mind unprejudiced and 
cast your vote in favour of a true Hindu. Frankly and boldly tell nationalist 
candidates to go to the nationalist community aud ask for its vote. Give your vote 
to one who promises to protect your religion, culture, language and civic rights. If 
ou adhere to this programme the day is not far off when we willl have our Hindu 

angathanist ministers. They are to safeguard our interests, They are to tell 
Fazlul Hug and Hyat Khan that if your government are not doing justice to the 
Hindus our ministers will take retaliatory measures against the Muslims, 
whether it be a district board, municipality or assemblies, try to capture them by 
true Hindus. It matters not whether they are Hindu Sabhaites or Jains or Sikhs. 
If we have our ministries we can open rifle clubs, impart instructions in 
ala sciene to the young Hindus for the maintenance of law and order. 
Our ultimate policy will be to achieve independence and for that we will 
ant to side that nation in the international struggle who promise us help in the 
achievement of our goal. We are practical men and we have to do our task 
by facing realities. We don’t believe in Congress and Gandhi's Charkha because 
we have to fight the industrial nations with machine-made artifices. Concludin 
he appealed to the Hindus to remember always that we are not exhausted. We 
Hindus are determined to fight ow own cause on our own strength. 


The All India Landlords’ Conference 


First Session—Lucknow—S8th. & 9th. April 1939 


The All India Landlords’ Conference, which is perhaps the first gathering of its 
kind in the history of India, opened in Kaisarbagh Baradari, Lucknow on_ the 
Sth. April 1989 amid glorious scenes. The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga presided. 
Among those present were the Nawab of Chhatari, Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth 
Kunwar Gurnarain, the Maharajas of Mymensingh and Dumraon, the Raja of 
Jahangivabad, Sir K. L. M. Faruqi, Bhaiya Jagadish Dat Ram Pande, Rai Bahadur 
Kashi Nath, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, the Raja of Pyagpur, Mr. Beni Prasad 
Tandon, Lala Dwarkanath, Rai Ramcharan <Agarwala, Rai Girendra Narain, Mr. T. 
C. Goswami, Mr. Prasidh Narain Anand and Kunwar Laxmiraj Singh. 

The proceedings commenced with reading by the general secretary, Kunwar 
Gurnarain of measages from a number of distinguished Jandlords from different 
provinces expressing 1egret at inability to be present and expressing good wishes 
for the conference. Kunwar Gurnarain next garlanded the Nawab of Chhatari, 
chairman of the reception committee, who then read his speech. 


Nawab Chattari’s Welcome Address 


‘If the Government really desire the welfare of the tenant and order in the 
land, the campaign of vilification against the zamindars and inciting tenants against 
them must stop at once, because any unrest, breach of peace or increase in crime 
will ultimately recoil on the head of the Government, said Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Ahmad Satd Khan of Chattari, chairman of the reception committee. 

‘The chief cause of all this unsettled and abnormal condition in the rural areas 
is that there are some people who wish to take the law in their own hands and 
instead of taking legal action, when they feel aggrieved, rush to the Ministers and 
seek their direct intervention—which should really be very rare and in special cir- 
cumstances, he continued. 

The Nawab Sahib said that what they saw in modern Lucknow to-day was 
due to the generosity and public-spiritedness of its zamindars. But very few 
people eealivad and fewer still recognized that the art, culture, and poetry owed a 
good deal to the landed aristocracy. Jealing with the important role the 
zamindars have played and are still playing he said that they were the real backbone 
of society and there could not have been, but for their generosity, so many 
charitable, educational and other useful institutions. 


The Nawab of Chhatari said that the greatest of all services the zamindars had 
rendered was the maintenance of law and order in the rural arcas. ‘In these days, 
however, we hear nothing but downright condemnation of landlords, he regretted. 
It had become a fashion to describe them as parasites, usurpers and a diseased 

art of the national body which should be got rid of as soon as possible. 
ihe Nawab advised the delegates to pool their resources and combine 
their energies to fight the adverse forces and with their all India organisation they 
should in future be able to raise their voice effectively. Through this body they 
would be able to keep in touch with views of the zamindars of various provinces 
and chalk out a common policy, He warned them to guard against totalitarian 
and individualistic tendencies. Their constitution must be democratic so that it 
may create a real interest in every member. He hoped that the all-India organiza- 
tion would give a correct lead and remarked that unless their associations embarked 
on a constructive programme they would not be able to do any useful work. 


He placed three points for the consideration of the conference. Firstly, he 
said that since unrest was being created among tenants against zamindars, would 
it not be better for various associations to interest themselves in those zamindars 
who were haying difficulties in their zamindaris and if they found that the 
tenants were in the wrote Sey should help the zamindar in whatever way possible ? 
Secondly, the zamindars should take a living interest in all beneficial activities in 
rural areas, like mass education and rural uplift Thirdly, with a view to maintain 
law and order they should organize themselves so that they may be able to give 
every possible help to the authorities to maintain peace in the rural areas. The 
anti-zamindar propaganda was the chief cause of the present lack of respect for 
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law and if the Government were really solicitous of the well-being of the people 
they should try to restore the position of the zamindars in the areas under their 
control, Referring to the tenancy legislation in the United Provinces, he said that in 
their election Procramime they had made it clear that they would grant fixity of 
tenure and fair rent to the tenants. They wantcd that no enactment should be 
brought on the Statute Book which was likely to make their position impossible. 
In spite of their protests, he continued, the bill had been framed in a way that 
it was likely to give a rich crop of litigation. The attitude of the Government 
towards the str rights of the zamindars has been very unjust. Zamindars enjoyed 
these rights for ages and no Government ever challenged these rights. As for the 
basis of rent, the Government formula for it was still very defective and 
impracticable. This question is economic and should be dealt as such. Political 
considerations should not be allowed to play any part in fixing the basis of rent 
if it was genuincly the intention of the Government to do justice to all the parties 
concerned. Referring to the realisation of rent, he said that he could not understand why 
the Government should hesitate to provide a section to eject the tenant immediatel 
if he does not pay his rent, One of the salient features of the tenancy Bill, sai 
the Nawab was that it makes cultivation on large scale impossible. After the 
last war other countries have encouraged farming on larger scale with modern 
methods, but in this province no zamindar would in future be allowed to 
acquire land even on compensation, a policy which in the long run would prove 
harmful to their national wealth 


Nawab Yusuf’s Speech 


The Nawab of Chhatari having concluded his speech, Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Yusuf proposed that the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga be elected president. In 
his speech he said that they had gathered because they were passing through a 
crisis. They found that the Congress Governments were not faking & generous 
attitude towards landlords. The position of the remaining non-Congress provinces 
like Bengal was also not eceeanecat hs The Government should look to the interests 
of every section and community but he regretted to find that the Governments in 
various provinces had begun to think in terms of dictatorship. Their attitude was 
most undemocratic. They were degenerating to autocracy or even communism 
socialism, fascism and so forth. That was the general situation. They tound 
general dissatisfaction. They had reached a stage where there would be a class 
war. All hopes of unity and solidarity and the whole country being welded into 
a nation had been shattered. In such an atmosphere, Nawab Yusuf added, it was 
obvious that they must all be united. They must organize and be prepared to raise 
their voices effectively from every corner of the country to express their grievances 
and assert their voices against the atrocities that weie perpetiated in the name of 
democracy, in the name of the masses, in the name of peasants. Their quarrel 
was not with tenants. Whether they took a lesson from Russia, eat or 
Italy it was obvious that the economic condition of the people could only be 
improved by tenants and zamindars, labour and capital working toyvether in 
cooperation. Nawab Yusuf next paid a tribute to the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga. He said that they could not find a better man to preside, Though 

oung in years he bore a wise head over his shoulders endowed with a large out- 
ook and a keen intelligence. He had got all these qualities which made one a 
leader. He was the right man to guide their deliberations, 

Rat Rajeshwar Bali, seconding the motion, remarked that the services of 
the house of Darbhanga to the cause of landlords were wellknown and the present 
Maharajadhiraj had followed the old traditions of the house and it was only meet 
and proper that when they were meeting to-day at such a ciitical juncture in 
their history they should have him as their president to guide their deliberations. 
The speaker was confident that under his leadership the work of the conference 
would bo successful and under his leadership they would be able to do something 
which would save landlords. The Maharajadhiraj was then installed amidst applause 
in the presidential chair under a golden canopy by the Nawab of Chhatari who 
garlanded him. 


Maharaja Darbhanga’s Presidential Address 
The Maharaja of Darbhanga then delivered the following presidential address :— 


‘I am sure I am expressing the feelings of me own and all of you present here 
when I say that we are profoundly grateful to the reception committee for all that 
they have done to convene tbe conference and make us comfortable. They have 
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made the best possible endeavour to see that the landholders of almost all the pro- 
vinces of India ate adequately ieprescnted in this gathering and to enable us to 
tiansact oui business mcthodically I have no doubt that on the conclusion of the 
labowis of the conference, they will have the satisfaction of having done something 
which may plove to be a landmark in the history of the landed inteiests in this 
countiy. 

en afiaid I cannot describe in words what I feel on being called upon 
by you to pieside ovet this conference The tiust and confidence which you have 
decided to repose in me, I gieatly value ‘The 1esponsibilities and obligations you 
have thiust on me ale ovelwhelming, and believe me when I say that I would have 
found it impossible to shoulde: them, had I not been assured of you: unstinted 
support in the dischaige of my duties I thank you from the bottom of my heat, 

‘On the occasion o the Oudh Zamindais Conference held here—at Lucknow— 
in May, 1938, I had indicated that the time was fast appioaching when we should 
have a Federation of All-India Landholdeis so that we mi ht, wheneve) necessary, 
take jolnt action in ma‘tels conce:ninz the entue body of landlords Since then 
the idea has been gathering suppoit and I have been 1eceiving numetous enquiiles 
about 1t It took some shape in Decembu last when the matter was discussed by 
some of my fi1ends—all prominent landlords who had come to Daibhanga fiom 
vailous piovinces to considc the desiuability of convening an All India Conference 
fo. planning ow action with respect to matters concunmmg the landholders in 
general Under the chaimunship of the Mahataja of Mymensingh, they unani- 
mously decided that a conference of the landholdcs of oll the provinces of India 
be held at Lucknow to inau,uiate the All India Tederation of Landholdeis, and 
as a icsult of that decision, we have met here to-diy 

Tt 18 sometimes aryued—and with a good deal of fo1ce—that questions affectin 
land being ne incial subjects under the new constitution, it will serve no usefu 
purpose to have an all-India organisation of landholdcis ‘Lluis argument, 1f accepted, 
cuts at the very 100t of the idea with which we have assembled here ‘Lhe penerally 
accepted view of the leading landlords, as expiessed to me ding the last few 
months, 1s that we need an all-India o1,anisition to co oldinate ou activities, to 
piesent a united front and to counteract muschicfs that have the ori in oigan- 
sations of all-[ndia characte: and in ceitain cases of international characte: I admit 
that so far as laws aie conceincd, we shall have to £0 to out provinces fo1 the settle- 
ment of the issues. But that 1s not all ‘lhe time has come when the landholdeis 
themselves have to change them outlook and determine on a teorlentition of the 
poluy and proylamme of work in view of the changed condition of things, if 
they aie to exist as a class, 

The wold itself is shaking to-day with the stiug;:les of the foices between 
the “haves” and ‘have-nots” (Geimany, Italy and Japan aie making frantic 
efforts to find an outlet of then population and tiade Gicat Buiitain, Fiance, 
Ameica, not to speik of othe: woild-poweis, who are content with what they 
have, aie stiuggling haid to consolidate thei position and keep what they possess. 
‘The wai clouds aie iumbling, weaker States ale tiembling and no body knows 
what the woild situation will be tomoriow A man of “Peace,” however, ties to 
adjust things and aveit human suffering as fai as possible 

Tiicnds, the news of the complications cieated in the inteinational situation 
by the invasion of Albama by Italy prompts one to diziess fo. a moment to 
make it plain to the wold that, in the event of the diutatois foiaing a war on 
Buitain and impeiilling the empue within which theie 1s such a vast scope fox self- 
assertion and self-dete:mination and such a_ gieat potentiality for collective 
sectuity, the Indian landlords, notwithstanding theu differences with his Majesty’s 
Govelnment on vailous constitutional matters, will unieseivedly place theu entire 
resources, however fceble and inadequate they may be, at the disposal of their 
Sovereign for the defence of then country and the preservation of the honou of 
their empne We ale anxlously awaiting the future developments. 

We can find a counterpart of this wold movement in perhaps almost every 
country which 18 not suppressed by dictatoual fiats backed by biute force, Why 
should the capitalists 1ule Great Britain, Fiance, 01 Ameiica ? Have the working 
classes who toil to produce national wealth no place unde: the sun ? Questions 
like these very often crop up in then dealing with national problems ete, again, 
a man of “Peace” ties to adjust things and aveit human suffeing as far as possible. 

We should not be dismayed 1f the echo of this world-wide jargon 18 heard even 
in India This 1s not an industial countiy of any impoitance It is predominantly 
an agricultuial country and has been for contuiies systematised by the intuoduction 
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of landlordism. Naturally the cyes of all who want to destroy capitalism have 
turned first to the landloids Jf the present movement is allowed to grow uncheck- 
ed, it is bound to affect all those who have vested interests. Landlordism is only a 
buffer—and I should think a strong buffer—in this country for the capitalist class 
and once that is gone the avowed enemies of this class will in one full swoop take 
away the rest. 

But will the country be happier or more prosperous by the destruction of 
landlords or other capitalists ? My answer is an aphatic “No”, Look at Russia. 
The communists there who have for nearly two decades been trying to stir up the 
world class war have reversed their strategy and are now seeking to avoid a world- 
war. They have had experience of poe and have seen politics in a realistic man- 
ner 60 as to appreciate that after all the prophecics of Marxizm may not necessarily 
come truce. The reaction to their doctiine in Germany, Italy, Japan and Spain 
has probably been their eye-opener. 


We must, however, recognise that we cannot stand aloof from the factors 
poverune the tendencies of the new world in which we find ourselves. We shall 
ave to forget that we are just individuals all for ourselves. The wave of demo- 
eracy is too powerful for that, specially as we are aspiring for national solidarit 
and national freedom. We must think how best we can fit ourselves in the genera 
scheme of national regeneration which is the most vital problem of the present 
generation. To-day a bold challenge has been thrown to us; it is a challenge to 
our leadership of the rural India. The question which we shall have to ask our- 
selves is “shall we pick up the gauntlet ?” If our answer be in the negative, it is 
better for us to go to sleep till death and allow events to take their own course. 
If in the affirmative, then J would ask you to re-establish your contacts with the 
villagers, think in terms of their welfare and make them feel that your intercst is 
not antagonistic to theirs. 


After all, what do we take from our tenants ? A fraction of the yield which 

they get from our land, Are we then their exploiters, or their eaploiteis are those 
numerous middle men who undervalue their commodity, bind them with shackles of 
debt and make them their bondsmen in the economic sense. I am afraid, not onl 
our tenants but we ourselves have been victims of this economic exploitation an 
it is high time that we co-operate with them and atiempt to check the enoimous 
drain of our resources. 
T always consider that a controversy between a landlord and a tenant is only 
of a spurious character, and so long as it persists it docs incalculable harm to the 
country in general. I would like the landlords to consider what they get from 
their tenants and the tenants to consider what proportion of the valne of the 
yield from the land they give to their landlords ? What amount do they spend 
in law courts ? What amount they respectively pay to the traders ? and such 
other allied questions. I would also Tike to tell them to think for thcmsclves whether 
it is in their interests to come together and be happier or to diift apart and reap 
the consequences. We must think of agriculture a8 an industry in which the land- 
owners and the tenants are capitalists charged with their universally recoynised 
duty towards agricultural labour and the result of a fight between them will mean 
the inevitable collapse of the industry itself. On the other hand, if the landlords 
and tenants can combine to control the trade, commerce and industiy of raw pro- 
ducts they will. I am sure, wield tremendous influence in the countiy side. Is this 
not an ideal noble enough to strive for ? 


Now there is a talk of the nationalisation of the zamindaties. What does that 
mean ? The State takes the place of landlords. The tenants will have to pay rents 
to the State and not to the landlord. But will that make any appicciable differ- 
ence in the average income of the Toone ? Where will the process of equitable 
distribution of the fruits of labour end ? What about the lawyeis, priests, traders 
and professional men who live on the peojle at large. Wow will the new order of 
things react on them ? Will not that mean a collapse of the present day economic 
structure ? Will it not land the country into an uncertain futuie ? e should 
pause to consider. ; 

Thus you will see that there is no substance in the pitas cated cry that land- 
lordism has broken down. In the changed circumstances of the country the out- 
look of landlordism cannot be the same as before. But with the outlook which I 
have stressed as necessary we can kecp landlordism as a peimanent factor in the 
national regencration of this great countiy. The most imjortant and hopeful thing 
is the nature of the system into which the old landloidism will be transmuting 
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itself. This development can be hastened by the direct drive of leadership which 
I have already alluded to 

I am aware of the fact that ever since the apengoraion of provincial auto- 
nomy agrarian troubles have taken an ugly turn and have spread throughout the 
country. They are bichon aggravated by those irresponsible elements who take 
delight in fishing in troubled waters. But this cloud too has a silver lining. Most 
of those who are in power in the Congress organisation which runs the 
covernmens of seven provinces want adjustment an eace. We may have our 

ifferences with them in matters of detail, but sofar as the general policy is con- 
cerned we cannot have any disagreement. We want adjustment because therein 
lies our security. We want peace because only then can we develop our strength. 
For a minority interest like ours it is only desperation that can drive us to fight and I 
have reasons to believe that so long as the group following the directions of Mahatma 
Gandhi rules in the Congress and the socialists and communists are kept in 
check we shall not have to take that extreme step, Nevertheless we feel that 
many provincial governments are showing very prea weakness in dealing with 
the situation. Forcible possession of zemindar’s land, loot, terrorism and murder 
are matters of almost every day occurrence. These atrocities are misnamed as 
‘Kisan Satyagraha’, These must be stopped at once if the Government have any 
pretention to maintain law and order and I urge upon them, specially those who 
profess truth and non-violence as their creed, to take firm action and check the 
spirit of lawlessness which is bound to be harmful to the interests of the country. 
Let me hope that this is only a passing phase and the moment we are able to 
help our tenants to improve their economic condition these agitators will find 
their occupation gone. Alongside with it I must also appeal to those who 
guide the destinies of the Indian National Congress to take immediate steps 
to prevent any further deterioration of the agrarian situation. I am _ convinced 
that an honourable compromise between the contending parties can achieve 
what legislations carried by majority of votes can not. Goodwill of all sections 
of the people which is the foundation of a national Government can 
be obtained by conciliation and not by coercion or suppression. When I say this 
I am not oblivious of the fact that just as there are the socialists in the Congress 
organisation who will be satisfied with nothing short of the total abolition of the 
zemindaries, there are in our organisation too persons who are strongly of opinion 
that they must continue as before and if needs be, to lay down their lives to protect 
their rights and pee In my opinion this school of thought ia as injurious 
to the interest of the country as the socialists. If allowed a free play either of 
these will plunge the country in bloody strife, ruin agriculture and hopelessly 
retard the moral and material progress of the country. It we look at the problem 
with a view to establish peace in the country and promote its welfare and adjust 
our Bes accordingly, I feel sure that an honourable compromise is not 
difficult. 

Brethren, I have always been stressing the point that we cannot do anything 
unless we close up our own ranks and develop our strength. I repeat the same 
today. In order that our voice and action may be effective, we must link together 
every landlord from one end to another in a single chain. That is the main 
purpose of our meeting today. We expect our brother landlords to join us not b 
passing pious resolutions or making speeches but by promoting a spirit of mutu 
service. Individual attention to the needs and difficulties of landholders by our 
district organisations, general direction regarding the programme of work by our 
provincial organisations, and guidance from the All India organisation regarding 
the policy to be pursued by the landlords are necessary, if we want our organisa- 
tion to make itself felt. I feel that we should have in each provincial ssh ears 
tion of ours a study section to plan things and find out solution of our Y to 
day problem, a propaganda section to inform all concerned what we are doing 
and why and a third section to ei close supervision over district organisations 
which will more of less consist of filed workers. The utility and success of an 
All-India organisation will largely depend upon the strength of our provincial 
organisations, and we must leave no stone unturned to see that in the provinces 
in which there are more organisations of landlords than one, on account of 
varying local conditions, they should work in complete harmony under the 
All-India body which we are going to set up. 

In my address at Darbhanga, I had drawn the attention of my brother 
landlords to the mischievous attempts that are being made to divide our ranks by 
pitting the landlords with small income against those with comparatively larger 
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income and pointed out that such a dismemberment of our ranks would lead 
the entire class of landlords to their doom. I admit that they are differ- 
ently situated, but the fact remains that the one cannot replace the other. Within 
the landholders’ organisation, they have different functions to perform, and it is 
only by their joint efforts that our organisation can hope to achieve its object. They 
must supplement each other and each must see that the other is justly and fairl 

treated and is able to survive the onslaughts made on him. “One for All and Al 
for One” should be our watch-word. I trust that every provincial organisation will 
pay special attention to this vital question and bring about complete cohesion 
amongst the various grades of landholders. 


Side by side with organising ourselves, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the landlords are in a numerical minority in the country and can not exist by 
themselves, They must in order to play an effective role in the political life of the 
nation coalesce with such other groups or parties whose aims and objects are in 
common with ours. But the usefulness and value of such a coalition can be deter- 
mined only by the measure of the inherent patty which our organisation gathers : 
ea it is for this very reason that I appeal to the landholders to be one in mind 
and spirit. 

Frionda, I have indicated what I consider to be the best line which the landlords 
should adopt at the present juncture. We must always remember that we are the 
children of the soil and though differently situated from our brethren belonging to 
the other classes, have as much duties and obligations towaids our mother-country 
as any body else. All that we have to consider here is how we can help our country 
to occupy a position of honour in this woild. That can be the only justification of 
our existence. We want our class to exist because we believe that ils existence will 
contribute towards the country’s prosperity and thus its destruction would plunge 
us all into chaos and disorder. We maintain that we have as much right to exist 
as any other class that is in existence today by reason of the long process of 
evolution. We have met here to demonstrate that we are not going to recede from 
the field of action. We are alive to the needs of the situation and we are prepared 
to play our part honourably and well. Let us now get to the business before us and 
with heart within and God overhead, determine what we should do and how. May 
we walk boldly and wisely in the light we have and get what we desire.’ 


Nawab Farrogqi's Speech 


Addressing the conference Nawab Sir K. G. M. Farrogt, ex-Minister, Bengal 
severcly condemned ‘the mad orgies of rank communalism both among Hindus an 
Muslims who are spreading the viius of religious fanaticism and class hatred among 
the unlettered and inflammable masses in the country.’ He dwelt at length on the 
prominent part played by landholders in political, social and industrial organisation 
of the land. Landholders did not merely collect revenue for dominance of powers 
but also gave protection to the tenants under their care against revolutions from 
within and aggressions from without. They were above all bigotry, communalism 
and narrow sectarianism. Procecding he said that the manifold 1iphts which the 
landholders formerly enjoyed in the discharge of their duties to the people under 
their care were by Dis toner pe after legislation taken away until they were now 
reduced rather to the humble position of mere bailiffs or collectors of rent, He 
was confident that if the landholders siueaee | tackled the cultivators’ prob- 
lems, namely, raised their agricultural credit and afforded facilities for marketing 
their produce in order they might yet full value, they could at once 
effect substantial improvement in their condition and regain their confidence 
and goodwill and there would be case in the collection of rent. 


He a tats that no advantage had been taken of the offer made by the 
directors of the Reserve Bank to all soundly managed banks and even to 
all reliable bankers for acting as their agents for supplying credit to cultivators 
and advised the audience to follow the lead pen by the Viceroy regarding 
agricultural marketing at the conference of provincial ministers. He 
hoped that the proposed Indian Agricultural and Commercial Syndicate 
would save the cultivators from the exploitation of greedy and unscrupulous 
middlemen, mahajans and sahukars and h€ip small artisans like weavers by 
supply of materials at the cheapest rates and find a market for them. 
Concluding, he said that it was time the landholders of India had girded up 
their loina and organised themaelves for the protection and prosperity of themselves 
and the tenants which alone would enable them to keep abreast of the times, 
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FORMATION OF COMMITTEES 


Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth proposed the formation of a _ constitution 
committee representative of the delevates of the different provinces and also 
of a subjects committee and while the delegates selected representatives for 
these committees. 

Raja Moheshwar Dayal Seth next announced the formation of a committee 
to draft a constitution for the All-India Landlords’ Federation which would 
be considered on the next day. The committee consists of Raja Basdeo of Kollengode ; 
Mr. ©. §. Ranga Atyar from Madras; Mr. bP. D. Powar and Mr. Akhaji 
from the Central Provinces; Mr. T. 8, Karwade and Major Uuaye Singh from 
Bombay ; Mr. 'T. C. Goswami and Sir K. G. M. Farroqi from Bengal; Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf and Raja Bisheswar Dayal Seth from w Pp.; Mr. 
Goswami Shivcharan Das and the hon. Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das from the 
Punjab; the Raja of Madhupur and the Raja of Sarangi from Orissa and 
Shah Masood Ahmad and Mr. Kashinath Sinha from Bihar. 


Proceedings & Resolutions—2rnd, Day—Lucknow—Sth. April 1939 


COMMITTEE OF UNDIFRSIFANDING 


That a representative Committce of twenty-five members be formed with 
authority to negotiate on behalf of the All-India Jandholders’ Federation for 
an understanding with the Indian National Coneress and the Provincial 
Governments regarding the present-day problems affecting the welfare of the 
landholders and tenants, was the decision arrived at in the open session on 
the next day, the Sth. April. 

Tbe resolution strengthens the hands of the Chattari group in the U. P. 
which tricd for a compromise with the Congress High Command on _ the 
tenancy legislation. Before draft resolutions were taken up for discussion, a 
number of speeches were delivered at the Conference by representatives of 
various provinces on the general condition of landlords. 

Mr. 7. Goswamt (Bengal) said that land-lords to-day were faced 
with different problems in different provinees but with a common denominator. 
In Bengal they witnessed a riot of legislation. The Bengal ‘Tenancy legislation 
did good tonone. Hedescribed the Moncylenders Bill as “a pernicious legislation 
which would destroy rural credit” 1t was essential for them to organise rural 
credit and enable them to negotiate with some authority with the Covernment 
and political parties. [He suggested that they should allow provincial organisa- 
tions as much autonomy as was possible in internal affairs. 


Proceeding, Mr. Goswami said that he was not afraid of socialism and 
communism, but of the activities of those not interested in the welfare of 
others, and whose only means of cxistence was to create and foment trouble. 
Ife owed unaltcrable allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Even the Congress 
itself was against disruptive tendencics. He appealed to the Conference, not in the 
name of vested interests, but of the common people of India, to do their very 
best to improve the country, its agriculture and the lot of the ayriculturist. 
The economic prosperity of the country should be the aim of those who 
claimed to be natural leaders of the people. He advised them not to have a 
Landlords’ Party, but to identity themselves with others, and work for the uplift 
of the masses, 

The Thakore Saheb of Kervada (Bombay) said that most zemindars’ organisa- 
tions were dormant, if not dead, but rumours of the Tenancy Bill and the tax on 
avricultural income, had come as an effective tall twister. The “steam roller” of the 

ongress Government’s legislation was pursuing its pre-determined course, with only 
a courteous bow “to our bitter cries of anguish and fright.” 


The Thakore Saheb suggested that the attention of the Governors, the Viceroy 
and the set gt) of State for India be drawn to Sections 177, 299 and 300 of the 
Government of India Act, and to the Instructions in which the interests of the 
zemindars, who were a minority, were sought to be safeguarded. They should take 
early steps, the Thakore Saheb said,+o prevent the passing of expropriatory and 
hasty measures. He also proposed sending a memorial and waiting in a deputation 
on the Viceroy, and if need be on the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. A. G. Krishna Rao (Madras) said that the zemindars never wanted to 
obstruct the progress of the country, and it was wrong to imagine that they be- 
lieved in stagnation or that they did not want amelioration of the down-trodden. To 
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lay the blame for the present condition of the masses at the door of the landlords was 
unjust. It was wrong to suggest that the zemindar would try to crush the tenant 
for his own benefit. Governments might come and Governments might go, but 
the zemindars and tenants would have to live tozether. He rezretted hasty levislation 
passed by the Congress Governments, who were hustled against their own inclina- 
tions, because of the demand for the carrying out of their election pledges. He 
thought, that if the Government came to an ayrecment with the other interests, the 
measures would not be of such an expropriatory nature, 


Mr. M. G. Chitnavis (Nazpur), declared that the landholders were not opposed 

to the tenants’ interests, but must oppose legislation which aimed at their own 
ae He referred to the legislative injustice being done to the zemindars 
in C. P. 
Mr. Chandreshwara Prasad Singh, Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar 
Assembly, said that the chanzed circumstances had awakened them. Le advised the 
landholders to adopt methods similar to those whereby their forefathers had secured 
to them their present comforts. He advised his audience to turn the idea out of 
their minds that the British Government would come to their aid. They should 
take a full part in the struggle for their rights in conjunction with other parties in 
the country. They should take the foremost part in the fight for the country’s free- 
dom and also fight out the adversary who atlacked them. 

The conference next proceeded to consider resolutions as Raja Maheshwar 
Dayal Seth announced that the delegates of other provinces did not desire to 
say anything. 


18 Pence RATIO DELRIMENTAL 


The hon. Rai Bahadur Ram Saram Das of the Punjab moved that the conference 
was of the oninion that the present rate of 18 pence exchange ratio had _ proved 
detrimental to the best interests of India, particularly of the agriculturists, and 
strongly urged its revision. he mover pointed out that the zamindars realized that 
the present exchange ratio had done them a great harm. A deputation of Jandholders 
had waited on the Viceroy under the leadership of the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga in that connection. He was afraid that in case the ratio was not revised 
the Government would have to fall on the system of bounties and restrict 
imports. Even the exporting countries would not be benefited thereby to the 
extent expected. 

Shah Masood Ahmad seconded the resolution, 

Mr. Anand Prasad Sharma of Mahakoshal moved an amendment sugges- 
ting that the linking of the Indian currency with the British currency had also 
proved detrimental to the interests of India, and desiring that the old ratio of 14 
pence should be established. 

The amcndment was rejected and the main resolution passed. 


CHECKING OF COMMUNISM 


The Raja Saheb of Tirwa moved the following resolution :— 

“This conference is of the opinion that the spread of communistic principles 
is destructive of the peace, prosperity and progress of the country and it resolves 
to counterct and check such ;rupaganda by all legitimate means, and with that 
end in view to take and give all possible help and cooperation from and to those 
who believe in an aeileral progress of the country. 

Moving the resolution the /?aja of Tirwa remarked that communism affected 
the general and social order of a people. They were aware of the conditions in 
question which had adopted those principles. He desired tha. they should cooperate 
with all such bodies which were opposed to communism not because it was 
apyainst the zamindars but because communism was a menace to the whole society. 
They should consider that it was their religion to combine in checking such _ things. 
It was, therefore, neces? to have a Sangathan of Zamindars, Lere the passing of 
resolutions was not enough. 

The Raja of Tirwa in passing referred to the manner in which the U, P. 
Tenancy Bill was being passed. Every member was not given an opportunity to 
move amendments but threats were given that it should be passed by April 6. 
He hoped that on return to their respective provinces the zamindars would take 
steps to organize fully. 

Seconding the resolution Mr, Bétrendra Nath Chaudhart remarked that 
communism and socialism was a menance to the country’s peace. Instead of unity 
they were threatened with a class war. 
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Khan Sahib Qamar Ali of Bihar desired that in addition to counteracting 
communistic principles they should also check one more party which had come 
into being and the members of which clad in Khadi and Gandhi caps created 
differences between the zamindars and tenants. 

The resolution was supported by Messrs. Ram Nandan Chaudhry and Anand 
Prassad Agarwal and accepted. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference next proceeded with the consideration of the constitution of the 
All-India Landholders’ Federation as drafted by the sub-committee appointed 
yesterday by the conference. 

The Maharaja of Mymensingh moved that the constitution drafted by the 
sub-committee be adopted. Moving the resolution he remarked that the relations 
between the landlords and tenants were interallied and both were Repencent on 
one another, ‘The potentialities of the order of zamindars were great but owing 
to lack of unity they had not made themselves felt. The Maharaja next read the 
draft constitution and moved for its acceptance. He further moved that until the 
formation of the All-India Federation Committee, mentioned in the constitution, 
the president be authorized to carry on the work of the federation with the 
assistance of a provisional committec consisting of persons chosen by the president. 


The Raja Sahib of Kollengode, seconding the pee osal, said that he considered 
that the move was epoch-making in the history of the landholders of India. The 
were not meeting there a day too early and he felt that the federation of that kin 
should have bcen formed long ago. Even the ruling chiefs found the necessity of 
a joint action. The Muslim League too had got an all-India association. The 
Congress wielded influence because it had an organization of an all-India character. 
Even workmen had got an all-India association. It was travic that zamindars 
should lag behind. It was on that account that their interests were in danger in 
various provinces. No other community was so affected by legislatures in different 
provinces as the zamindars and it was only a silver lining in that bad atmosphere 
that they were brought together for evolving mcasures for joint action. 


Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, supporting the resolution, explained the general 
features of the landholders’ federation scheme. The main object of the scheme, 
he said, was to create a federation of various units of zamindars in provinces and 
districts and organise zamindars on a wider basis so that they could make their 
existence felt and other political parties could take notice of them. He emphasized 
that the working committee which the federation would have would not be a 
dictating body. The units should not entertain any such fear. It would be an 
autonomous body. The function of the federation would be to tender advice and 
coordinate the activities of various units. It was obvious that the scheme was 
drafted within a very short space of time and, therefore, there might be defects in 
it but on the whole it was a scheme which should be acceptable to the conference, 


Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth of Kotra, supporting the resolution, said that the 
report of the constitution sub-committee was unanimous ; and that he knew that 
for the first time such a constitution was drafted, rather in hurry, and it might be 
full of defects, but even then he would strongly recommend that the conference 
should adopt it, as it was. It was after all a matter of formality that it had been 
put up before the open conference, Having unanimously appointed the constitution 
sub-committee and that committee having brought out a draft unanimously, it 
should be a mere formality for the conference to accept that draft. What was im- 
portant was not the wordings of the constitution but how to work it. The second 

oint he emphasized was they had to conclude the deliberations of the conference 
by that evening but if amendments after amendments were moved they might have 
to sit for days and yet the draft might be incomplete. He, therefore, very strongly 
recommended that they should accept it, knowing that it was capable of improve- 
ment and was full of defects, because that was adopted unanimously by the sub- 
committee, which had been unanimously appointed by the conference. 

According to the draft constitution the association to be formed would be 
called All-India Landlorders’ Federation and its aims and objects would be (a) to 
promote cooperation between landlords aud tenants and improve the economic con- 
dition of the country through the crclopment of agriculture by their united efforts; 
(b) to secure in every scheme of responsible government adequate and effective safe- 
guards for the landholders of India; (c) to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all 
parties to promote prosperty in the countryside and friendly relations between ~ 
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various communities ; (d) to promote inter-communal harmony throughout the coun- 
try and (e) to tender advice and to coordinate the activities of the various units of 
the Fedcration in the provinces. 

Mr. Bent Pasad Tandon (Allahabad) moved an amendment for the substitu- 
tion of the following as objects of the association :— 


(a) _ To arouse national consciousness among the landlords so that they make 
take their proper share in the struggle for political and economic freedom of the 
community and the country ; (b) to promote healthy and closer couperation between 
the landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour; (c) to promote rural develop- 
ment ; (d) to safeguard the rights and interests of the landlords, tenants and other 
rural communities ; (e) to promote inter-communal harmony throughout the country 
and (f) to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all partics to promote prosperity in the 
country-side and friendly relations between the various communities. 

r. Tandon, moving the amendment. emphasized the need of national cons- 
ciousness if zamindars wanted promotion of the country’s welfare. 

Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth appealed to the conference to accept the constitution 
as it was drafted by the constitution sub committec. He suggested that the president 
might take the sense of the house thereon or he might himself adopt a measure 
curtailing the proceedings. He thought that the house ought to agree to passing 
the constitution without any discussion. 

A delegate thought that it was too late for the Raja of Kotra to make that 
motion as an amendment had already been moved, and when the president asked 
the house if the amendments (which numbered 15) should be taken up or the cons- 
titution should be passed as it was, the same delegate remarked that the deleyates 
had come from long distance to form a landlords’ federation and consider its consti- 
tution and so they should not be gayged. 

The President remarked that he did not want to stop anybody from participa- 
ting in the discussions but he wanted to take the sense of the house on the proposal 
made by the Raja of Kotra and he proceeded to take votes. The voting appearing 
to be very close he diiected counting which resulted in 84 voting for the Raja o 
Kotra’s motion that the constitution should be passed without considering amend- 
ments, 71 voting against it. Mr. Prastdh Narain Anad then demanded a division 
when voting was recorded on the lobby system. 

While the votes were being recorded the Raja of Kotra declarcd that he never 
intended that the amendments should not be considered. What he wanted was that 
they should not be discussed atthe conference for want of time and he amended 
his motion by adding that the amendments should be referred to the constitution 
sub-committee of the conference. The division resulted in 175 voting for the Raja 
of Kotra’s motion and 91 against it. Accordingly the constitution drafted by the 
sub-committee was passed without discussion and the amendments received were 
referred to the sub-committee. 


ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


The next resolution on the agenda was that the Mahajadhiraja of Darbhanga 
should be elected as president of the All-India Landholders’ Federation. During 
the consideration of this resolution the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga withdrew 
from the presidential chair and Raja Bahadur of Kasmanda took the chair. The 
resolution was moved by Nawab Sahib of Chhatart, who remarked that the Maharaja- 
dhiraja’s activities in the cause of the landlords were very great and it was in the 
fitness of things that they should elect him unanimously as the first president of 
the All-India Landholders’ Federation. The resolution was s2conded by the hon. 
Lala Ram Saran Das and supported by Raja Sabib of Kollengode, Nawab Sir 
K, G. M. Farooqui, the Raja Sahib of ‘Tirwa and the Raja Sahib of Parikud, 
all of whom paid brilliant tributes to the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga for his 
signal services to the landlords. 

After the resolution was passed the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga returned 
to the presidential chair. 


FEDERATION’S PLEDGE 


Mr. C. 8S. Ranga Iyer next moved the following resolution :— 

‘This conference hereby resolves that every member of the All-India Landhol- 
ders’ Federation pledges himself to carry out its resolutions in a spirit of service 
and sacrifice presenting a united front bearing in mind the prestige and dignity of 
the order of the landholders without allowing personal feelings to interfere with 
the discharge of their public duties and responsibilities.’ 


51 
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Tn the course of his spirited speech in which the Congress Government came 
under a good deal of bitter criticism, Mr. Ranga Iyer said that they found in 
that great country a great political upheaval. They also found that powerful 
oranizations had come into existence and they found that they became powerful 
only through service and sacrifice, Service and sacrifice, as was pointed out by 
the president in his address, was not a monopoly and must not be a monopol 
of one particular group in that country. The time had come, the speaker said, 
that the landlords must keep abreast with the current movements of all the 
types. There was in that country a powerful party which wanted to upset the 
order of things. Socialism was the only way of making rich people poor and 
not of making poor people rich. Here he referred to the Baradari incident and 
the assault on Sir P. Srivastava and condemend the attitude of the Premier 
of the Congress Government in that connection. Mr. Ranga Iyer wanted the 
landlords to be united because the Conyerss, he said, was playing the dirty game 
of divide and rule. He did not want the Congress Governments to walk into 
the footsteps of despots and he added if it walked into the footsteps of despots 
it was for the landlords to unfurl the flag of democracy. The landholders 
must unite in the presence of a common enemy which today happened to be their 
own brethren. Mr. Ranga Iyer added that they did not want India to become a 
outhouse of Russia. India must be Hindusthan and standing upon her own 
peroneal and character, she could offer a most successful fight to the new 
espotic forces. 

The resolution was passed after it was seconded by Mr, D. K. Lahiri 
Chaudhari and supported by Zhakur Sheomangal Stngh. 


AGRARIAN SETTLEMENT 


Major Raja Durga Narayan Singh of Tirwa moved the following 
resolution :— 

“This conference resolves that the All-India Landholders’ Federation Committee 
shall appoint a sub-committee of 17 members with powers to coopt 10 members 
from the Province concerned with the president of the Woiking Committce as 
its Chairman to examine all questions affecting the landlords of the province 
and to take such action to settle them as it deems necessary.” 

Moving the resolution the Raja Sahtb of Ttrwa said that the proposed 
sub-committee could visit provinces and, if necessary, even districts, to make 
enquiries, negotiate with Government and take other steps for the settlement of the 
problems which would be the subject of enquiries. The zamindars did not want to 
deny to the tenants their levitimate rights. The tenants’ condition was not what it 
was about 40 years ago. Reforms were needed but they did not want reforms which 
would lead to litigations between zamindars and tenants and yield benefit to a third 
party. He asserted that the tenancy legislation of his province was such that it 
would involve the zemindars and tenants in a class war and litigation. 

Lt.-Col. Kumar Shamsher Bahadur Singh seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Bisheshwar Prasad Varma moved an amendment suggesting the 
insertion in the resolution of a proviso—‘Provided that adequate representation be 
given in the sub-committee to the zamindars paying less than Rs. 5,000 as land 
revenue.’ Ife remarked that there was a misunderstanding between small and big 
zamindars and, thercfore, there should be a provision for an adequate representation 
of the former without which there was the fear of only big zamindars being 
included in the sub-committee. Mr. Anand Prasad Agarwal, seconding the 
resolution, remarked that the smaller zamindars were faced with the greatcst 
difficulties and, therefore, their presence in such a sub-committee was essential. The 
Raja of Tirwa, the movcr, accepted the amendment. Raja Mahkeshwar Dayal 
Seth of Kotra opposed the resolution. He said that the resolution was not so simple 
as it appeared to be. They must understand fully its significance before making up 
their mind. What it meant was that the All-India Federation, formed that day, 
should appoint a committee which should decide the fate of the landlords of a 

articular province. As a concrete illustration he referred to the tenancy 
egislation of the United Provinces. He said that if the resolution under discussion 
took a definite shape, it would mean that the committee to be appointed under it 
would be empowered not only to negotiate but to come into a settlement about 
the tenancy matters with the Congress Government. ‘Are we to impose on the 
zamindar community a settlement without taking their opinion ?’ he asked. He 
submitted that no central constitution would interfere with provincial units in 
matters concerning a province, They must leave to provincial organizations to 
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decide about provincial matters. Provincial matters should not be decided by 
outsiders. He remarked that he had not been able to understand most of the 
rovisions of the Tenancy Bill ; even the Revenue Minister, if asked in a court of 
aw, would not be able to explain 60 per cent. of the provisions of that Bill. 
Therefore how can people from outside understand it ?? The Raja Sahib of Kotra 
asserted that he very strongly opposed that resolution. ‘The resolution is silly and 
that it does not require attention of any of you and it ought to be rejected.’ 

On a delegate’s inquiry the Raja of Kotra replied that he bad no objection 
to an ‘examination’ and he would not object to the resolution if the clause giving 
the sub-committee power to ‘settle’ questions was omitted. Accordingly the 
delegate in question asked the Raja of Ttrwa to delete the portion giving the 
sub-committee power to ‘settle’. The Raja, however, did not accept the suggestion. 

The Raja Sahtb of Tirwa_ replying, said that it was his misfortune that 
even at that late hour better counsel did not prevail. He hoped that his learned 
friend, the R:ja Sahib of Kotra would not misunderstand him when he said that 
today their Tenancy Bill was 100 times worse than what it was oe It 
would take two or three months before the proposed sub-committee would begin 
to function and by that time the U. P. Tenancy Bill might be returned by the 
Upper House or might be passed by it or God only could know what would 
happen to it The Raja of Kotra, therefore, should not apprehend that the 
sub-committee would at once enter into a_ settlement with the Government on 
the tenancy legislation. The speaker remarked that it was also unnecessary for 
the Raja of Kotra to entertain any apprehension as he had got a resolution passed 
at the British Indian Association by a majority of votes that there should be no 
compromise with the Government. 

The Raja of Kotra—On a point of order, that is wrong; we were not againt 
negotiations or compromise but we objected to arbitration. 

The Raja of Ttrwa, continuing, said that he would leave it to the conference 
to judge if the resolution wanted arbitration or it gave power to the landlord 
champions of India to take action to settle questions. Jt did not ask the 
Congress people to arbitrate to any extent. He emphasized that it was futile to 
apprehend that the Federation Committee would at once jump at Lucknow and 
would take up the U. P. Tenancy Bill enquiry and negotiate with the Congress 
Government. The resolution, he added, was quite innocent and it only suggested 
a measure to remedy the grievances of the all-India landlords. Whenever trouble 
arose in any of the provinces, the committee could tour throughout the province 
and try to redress the grievances of the landlords. __ 

The resolution was put to vote and declared carried by a majority of votes, 


UNDERSTANDING WITH CONGRESS 


Another resolution, which aroused a great deal of controversy, was the 
following moved by Mr. Jibendra Kishore Acharya Chaudhart :— 


“This conference resolves that a representative committee of 25 members be 
formed with authority to ncgotiate on behalf of the All-Indian Landholders’ 
Federation for an understanding with the Indian National Congress and the 
Provincial Governments regarding the present day problems affecting the welfare of 
landlords and tenants.” 

In a short speech moving the resolution Mr. Chaudhari remarked that in 
every province tenancy legislations were curtailing the rights and privileges of the 
landlords and he hoped that their Fcderation would be a strong body. He added 
that the question of the representation of smaller zamindars in the proposed 
committee would be taken seriously into consideration. 

Rai Bahadur Guru Sewak Upadhya seconding the resolution said that they 
should try to negotiate and settle on terms of ually: It would be futile to say 
that their conditions were the same as 25 or 40 years back. They should not kee 
on sleeping in peace as before. They had to change their methods. They 1 ged 
behind other bodies and there was no harm in admitting their shortcomings. ere 
was also no harm in admitting that the Indian National Congress was at present 
the biggest political organigation. It was for them to consider how to take 

vantage of such conditions. Wrong things were said in Congress circles about 
the treatment of zamindars with tenants and therefore it was necessary to bring 
that to the notice of the Indian National i hag The Maharajadhiraja Darbhanga 
had found a way for a settlement in Behar. If the method of negotiations was 
not adopted he did not understand what other method could be adopted. The 
gamindars could not have been able to negotiate effectively when they were weak 
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but the question of weakness should go when they organized an all-India 
Federation of the landlords. 

Mr. T. N. Sinha moved an amendment suggesting that the proposed committee 
should have power to coopt ten members from the province concerned. This 
amendment was later accepted by the mover. 

Mr. Rk. N. Rastogi, who declared himself to be entirely in agreement with 
the spirit of the resolution, moved an amendment that in every province there 
should be committees of provincial units whose function would be to negotiate 
for settlements on questions that might arise, with the Provincial Governments, 
He was afraid that the original resolution would not serve the purpose for which 
it was intended, for most of the members of that type of committee would be 
ignorant of the rural problems of different provinces. 

Rat Hart Prasad Lal opposed the resolution suggesting negotiations with the 
Congress. He criticised the Behar compromise. He asserted that the zamindars’ 
rights and privileges were being butchered. He added that the zamindars of 
Behar had come to the conference in the hope that the All-India Federation would 
rive a lead in the organization of their province but they were going back 

we ange They were not prepared for such a weakness as wasimplied in the 
resolution. any must organize themsclves first. 

Mr. J. K. Chowdhry said that they had adopted the constitution of the 
All-India Landlords’ Federation just then and one of the object of the Federation 
was 1o cooperate even at a sacrifice with all partics to promote prosperity in the 
countryside and friendly relations between the various communities.’ How then 
could they oppose the proposal about negotiations? he asked. The Congress, he 
added, was the greatest political party, highly organized. lt was the only 
party which could deliver goods and solve propositions to the satisfaction of all. 

Shah Masood Ahmad of Behar made a very vehement speech in opposin 
the resolution. He disclosed that the resolution under discussion had been pass 
in the meeting of the subjects committee by a narrow margin. The appointment 
of a committee to negotiate for a compromise was a novel procedure which, he 
asserted, had no precedent. When there were negotiations between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, there was first a talk between Mahatma Ganchi and Mr. 
Jinnah, neither of whom had a mandate from the Congress or the Muslim 
League to negotiate. Therefore the constitutional position would be that some 
individuals might initiate, if they liked some negotiations and if they made any 
progress then the matter could be brought before the I’ederation. 

Continuing Shah Masood Ahmad criticised the Congress-Landlords’ negotia- 
tions apd compromise in Behar, He thought that sometimes confidential 
instructions were issued by the Government which were contrary to the teims of 
compromise. When the Governor gave assent to the Tenancy Legislation of 

ehar, the clause which was in the interest of zamindars was kept pending. Was 
that justice? he asked, It was a peculiar procedure of sanctioning only half the 
Bill and withholding assent to the part which benefited another party. The 
Finance Minister declared in the Council that they had practically finished the 
zamindari wie The Speaker asserted that the Congress Government was not 
doing anything for the zamindars. The condition of the zamindars of Behar 
was pitiable and he appealed to those, who entertained any doubts about it, to pay 
a visit to Behar and to see the zamindars’ plight with their own eyes. He did not 
blame the zaminder leaders for the compromise. They had entered into it honestly 
but he thought that they did not understand that the compromise would reduce 
them to such a pitiable condition, He advised the other provinces not to negotiate 
with Congress for a settlement. It would be a great blunder to start negotiations, 
In conclusion he suggested that they should try to get the Government of India 
Act amended so as to secure larger representation of the zamindars in the 
Legislatures and to gct the number of the members of the Upper Houses 
tripled. They should also make it clear that if justice was not done to them they 
would resort to the same methods with which the kisans had threatened the 
British Government and on which account the British Government had yielded. 
‘We shall say that if the Government does not protect the minorities we shall 
boycott British goods.’ 

Mr. Chandreshwar Prasad Naratn Singh mainly replied to the criticisms 
levelled in connection with the Behar compromise. He had also a hand in the 
settlement. In the work of settlement the Congressmen were as desirous of 
successful compromise as the landlords. At one time a stage was reached when 
breakdown appeared to be imminent and then Maulana Abul Kalam Azad wired 
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to him perce) and the Prime Minister saying that the breakdown of the negotia- 
tions would not be proper. He came from Calcutta and gave advice, which he 
considered to be proper, and made the Conyress accept the landlords’ terms. 
In the face of such facts he did not think that they could blame the Congress 
and accuse them of going back upon the terms of compromise. There were a few 
terms which were to be brought into practice after watching the condition of the 
province and he informed the conference that it was in connection with that work 
that Maharajadhiraja was going to Patna on April 11 to confer with Babu Rajendra 
Prasad. In this country danger was from socialism and not from the Congress. He 
advised the landlords to work with a spirit of unity. There were some things in 
the Congress with which he did not agree and that was why he was not with 
the Gandhi group. When the landlords had established their strong body, its work 
should be to draw the Congress also to the right path. 

The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority amid applause. 

It being a very late hour of the evening three other resolutions were passed 
witbout speeches. One of them, which was moved by Mr. Anand Prasad Agarwal 
and seconded by Rai Bahadur Bhaguatt Saran Singh, protested against the im osi- 
tion of agricultural tax in Bihar, the other, moved by Rajah Sahib of Kollengode 
and supported by Mr. B. N. Chakravarti Chaudhari and Mr. J. Krishna Rao, pro- 
tested against the present policy of Legislative interference in matieis connected 
with religion and the third, moved by Mr. Ram Nandan Chaudhari and Shah 
Masood Ahmad suggested that any measure affecting the 1ights and interests of the 
zamindars should receive sanction of a major section of the zamindars before they 
became law. The consideralion of the resolution being over the resident, the 
Maharajadhtraja of Darbhanga thanked the delegates tor their co-o; eration in the 
conduct of the proceeding of the conference so succcssfully. 


The All India Kisan Conference 


Annual Session—Gaya—9th. & 10th. April 1939 


SECRETARY’S RRPORT 


The annual session of the All India Kisan Conference commened at Gaya on 
the 8th. April 1989 under the presidency of Acharja Narendra Dev, where neaily a 
lakh of kisans attended. “Bande-Matalam” and Urdu song “My flag is in my hand 
to-day” were sung. A unique feature of the conference was that sister organisations 
were adequately represented. Several wellknown lesdeis ot working class and Kisan 
organisations from vaiious parts of the country spoke at length on their struggles. 


It may be noted that in the real sense of the term the Kisan Sabha held its 
annual session on an All-India scale in Bihar Ce for the fhist time, Lucknow 
session and Faizpur gathering were but ;oor shows and the Comilla session ended in 
a split because of the autocratic supremacy of the non-Kisans. Jn this session Bihar, 
of course, sent the largest number of delegates and Bengal’s claim came nest. From 
Bengal, more than 70 Kiean representatives and leadeis joined on_ behalf of all 
district organisations. Orissa, in spite of being ajurely apricultural country and 
having a number of Kisan organisations, was very poorly represented. 

rof. NV. G. Ranga, Secielary, presented the accounts and through the annual 
report it was unfolded how phenomenal and wide awakening has taken place among 
the Indian peasantry, which was pulsating with new life and vigour. The report pe 
sented a bird’s-eye view of the Kisau movement in the provinces and narrated how 
boldly the Kisans underwent persecution with tla reference to Barhaya Tal and 
Reora Satyagraha. It deplored the growing tendency of the Congress towards cons- 
titutionalism and the atmosphere of growing content with the opportunities of re- 
construction through legislation and rural uplift. The report maintaincd that the 
Congress had lost the true perspective of things and was losing sight of the goal for 
absolute independence and was contended with patch woiks on the constitution, 
which fettered India in bondage. It deplored the fighting attitude of the Congress 

ainst the Kisan Sabha, If the Kisan Sabha and its workers did not continue 
eir struggles and helped, the national emancipation movement would have, by 
this time, in complete stagnation. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
In the course of his presidential address Acharya Narendra Dev said :-— 


“Legislation is being undertaken to afford some measure of relicf to the im- 
poverished peasantry by the various Governments in the provinces. The measures are 
not adequate to meet the immediate needs of the situation. Much more is possible 
within the framework of the present act and perhaps much more will be done in 
due course of time. But it is regrettable that ayrarian reform in all its aspects is 
being delayed for no good reason. The process is slow and though the Congress 
Governments do enjoy the backing of the masses there is in evidence in certain 
provinces a desire for compromise and a feeling of hesitation to go fast for fear of 
the vested interests. Though the measures hitherto taken are only in the nature 
of palliatives and do not foreshadow any radical change in the social basis of the 
landowning classes, yet a hue and cry has been raised by the landed aristocracy as 
if changes of revolutionary dimensions were being incorporated in the statute, The 
economic situation is so desperate that drastic measures are needed to bring real 
relief to the masses, All that the Congress Governments are doing to-day is only 
to case a few of the more iniquitous burdens that the peasant is made to bear to- 
day, but his condition is miserable and that after a brief respite the remaining bur- 
dens will again prove irksome and heavy and he will make an insistent and imperative 
demand to be relieved of them as well. It is no doubt true that whatever may 
happen the oar? is not again going to look up to the land-owning class as 
its natural leader. The political influence of this class is surely on the wane al- 
though its social basis may not have been wiped out. It would be difficult to 
restore it. It scems that the storm of opposition that is being raised to-day to the 
introduction of agrarian reforms is due to the fear for the future and the realisa- 
tion of the fact that the present measures only mark the beginning of a new era of 
such successive changes in the agrarian organisations as are sure to undermine their 
position of eminence and shatter their social basis completely. 

“They are out of their wits but I am sure that if they had wielded political 
sash to-day they would have been compelled by mass pressure to take almost simi- 
ar measures, of course with great reluctance. No amount of manoeuvering and rural 
development work would have succeeded in deceiving the masses nor would it have 
been possible to keep the rising tide of peasant militancy under check. The over- 
whelming poverty of the masses was clamouling for action, and they would have 
taken to extra legal remedies if law had not come to their rescue. 

“Congress Government, it is admitted, are labouring under a handicap, for the 
present Act does not afford them sufficient scope for initiating revolutionary 
measures. But it was certainly expected of them that they would exhaust all the 
possibilities of the constitution in order to bring the greatest measures of relief 
to the masses. The still more disquieting fact of the present situation is that many 
of our ministers look upon kisan organisations and their workers with an eye of 
suspicion and distrust. The word of a Kisan worker is generally disbelieved. He 
is taken to be a stranger and his visit is seldom welcome. It is also distressing 
that criticism even by Congressmen is not rélished. Even friendly criticism is 
resented and is sometimes unreasonably taken as an index of a hostile attitude. 


“Government, which is responsible to the people, should instead of resenting cri- 
ticism invite it. It should not wait for taking action till a demand becomes insistent 
and specific action is threatened to enforce these demands. I fervently desire that 
Congress Ministries be enshrined in the hearts of our people. 

“Our Ministries should therefore be more responsible to the demands of the 
masses and listen to their grievances through their accredited representatives with 
patience and sympathy. The peasant movement should not be looked askance. If 
abuses which are pointed are remedied and gross inequities are redressed, there 
will hardly be an occasion for peasants to have recourse to direct action. Adequate 
legislative measures should be taken to give protection to tenants against vi ate 
usurers and village Banias. The question of rural indebtedness should 
carefully examined and if rural debts cannot be wiped out completely the 
burden should be considerably eased. Special attention will have at the same 
time to be paid to the provision of capital and cheap credit facilities to the 
farmers. Suitable laws should be enacted for the marketing of agricultural 

roduce so that middleman’s profit be eliminated. Very close attention should 
Be paid to the promotion of subsidi industries and measures be taken for 
comprehensive land improvement. overnment support and encouragement 
should be given to the farmers and active agrarian policy should be followed. 
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“The A ate is often asked where is the need for the Kisan organization 
when the Congress membership predominantly consists of peasants and the Con- 
gress has in its agrarian programme of Faizpur and the Economic Rights resolution 
of Karachi incorporated many of the demands of the peasants in its programme. 
The ee answer is that the Congress being a multi-class organization the peasant 
is not able fully to assert himself in the national orzanization. Lis attitude towards 
other classes is not very frce but is constrained and he finds himself lost in a 
mixed gathering. In order therefore to enable him to give up his hesitancy and 
to assume a more independent attitude it is necessary to give him preliminary 
training in an organization of his own class. 

‘Besides, the Congress being an national organization, is not in a position to 
accept the basic demands of the peasants or for the matter of that any other 
demands unless pressed hard by circumstances. The dire poverty of the Indian 
masses has, it is true, trom very early days, engaged the attention of the leaders 
of Indian public opinion but they treated it as a folitical grievance to be 
attributed mainly to the heavy drain on India and not something which was 
inherent in the economic structure of the country and which could be removed 
only by revolutionary changes in that structure. The Kisan organisation is 
therefore necessary to exert revolutionary pressure on the Congress to adopt 
more and more the demands of the peasants. Such pressure has been applied 
to the past with good results and to-day the Congress is pledged to fight 
for the interest of the peasants. And how can the Congress act otherwise when 
it claims to represent the nation and when, as we know, the huge exploited mass 
of the peasants does constitute the nation. The Congress, therefore, if it wants 
to serve the National interest, must seek to abolish tho basis of all colonial and 
feudalistic exploitation. 

“As the level attained by the Congress organisation is uneven in different 
provinces and as several committees are controlled by Zaminder elements the 
resolutions of the Congress cannot be implemented and remain in practice a dead 
letter. In such places peasants will not reccive the assistance from the Congress 
Committee to which they are entitled and their grievances will go unredressed 
for want of advocacy. It is exactly in such places that the existence of the Kisan 
Sabha will be moet, needed to carry On their nek to day struggle. Since the 
advent of Congress Ministrics in eight provinces it has become a part of normal 
activities of the Congress to receive petitions from the peasants and to help them 
in securing redress of their grievances but even to-day cases are not wanting when 
an individual committee does not interest itself in the matter for the simple reason 
that it was controlled by Zamindars who are not true to the Congress programme 
and who even use their position fur frustrating the peasants’ rights and claims 
on the organization. Again, we do not know whether this special interest which 
is being evinced to-day by Congress Committees in the day to day questions of 
me pearants will be kept up at the present level even after the Congress is out 
of power. 

J Acharya Narendra Dev thought “if the necessity for a separate organization 
of the peasants is established it is necessary to emphasize the imperative duty 
for the Kisan Sabhas to enter into friendly relations with the local Congress 
organizations and to carry on their activities in co-operation with them as far 
as possible, The assistance rendered by the Congress Committee will not only 
be of great value to them, especia Y at the EY ay juncture but will also 
accelerate the progress of making the Congress Kisan minded. It is a matter 
of experience that since the Congress has been placed in power by the support 
of the peasants and since special responsibilities have developed upon it for 
looking to the interests of the peasants it has become more and more Kisan 
minded. ‘The process is, however, not yet complete, and it will be some time 
before it is so. But if after importunating their help it is not forthcoming 
the Kisan Sabha will have no option except to move independently in the 
matter. There should be however no desire to enter into rivalry with the Congress, 
The desire to gain predominance over the Congress should be checked. We must 
remember that the two organizations are complementary to each other. Each ig 
strengthened by the support of the other. We are bound to make grievous 
mistakes if we do not constantly keep in view the complementary character of 
the two organizations. The Kisan Sabhas are primarily to be organized to 
secure the economic rights of the peasants and to conduct their day to day economic 
struggles. But the colonial exploitation from which the ag Buffers cannot be 
sided without achieving complete independence and as cannot enjoy political 
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freedom without political power so long as India is in bondage it is necessary that 
the sant should strive for national freedom in co-operation with other classes. 
The Congress is a symbol of national freedom and is the platform of anti-imperialist 
strugvle. The peasant therefore has to be tauzht to love and claim the Congress 
as his own organization. A stepmotherly behaviour towards it will not do. If 
the economic struggle is to be linked up with the national struggle in order to 
give social contents to the national liberation movement it is only just and proper 
that the two organizations should be interlocked in permanent union, 


Referring to other difficulties in their way the president regretted that in 
certain parts of the country where the bulk of the landowners were not of 
the same religion as the mass of peasants Kisan organisation had assumed a 
communal character. Such organisations had come into existence chiefly because 
the Congress organisations of the province grossly neglected the interests of the 
easants. The communal disharmony prevailing at present made even co-operation 
bepaaad the two parties sometimes impossible, to say nothing of the merger of 
the two organisations. Though the agrarian movement might have received impctus 
from this fact in such regions yet it could not be considered as a healthy 
movement from the view point of the national struggle. The present movement 
could not afford to be split up on communal fines. Multiplicity of peasant 
organisations would also add to the confusion. The present position could be 
altered not by exhibition of anger or impatience but the workers should try 
to win the confidence and support of the peasants by selfless hard work and the 
more they identified themselves with the peasant masses the more they would 
succeed in the task. But to achieve this end they should also try to create cadres 
of workers belonging to the same religious community. Workers should also 
try to negotiate merger with the Jeadeis of the communal peasant organisations. 
The Congress also should shed its aarrow outlook and devote its attention to 
peasant work in the province. 

Proceeding he said that there was phenomenal awakening in the country- 
side and they could reap a nice harvest if only they know how to make the best 
use of opportunitics. The workers should receive political education ‘The _ relation- 
ship that should subsist between the Kisan Sabha and the Congress should be 
well-impressed upon their minds. The necessity and significance of the peasant 
movenment, the role of the pees in the Anti-imperialist struggle and the 
role of the Congress should be things on which the workers should be enligh- 
tened. The organisation should be strictly supervised and controlled. Strict 
discipline should be maintained in the ranks. Organisational expansion should 
be accompanicd by steps to arouse proper functioning and discipline. Peaceful 
character of the movement should be emphasised and peasant prob lefts of every 
wrovince should be carefully studied and suitable literature produced in Indian 
anguages for the Ideological Training of the workers. 


Referring to the controversy that has centred round the question of the official 
emblem of the peasant organisation, Acharyaji said that some contended that as the 
Congress organisation was pre-eminently a Kisan organisation the flag should be 
the flag of the Kisan Sabha. The position of the Sabha is that the Red Flag being 
the flag of the exploited and the symbol of class solidarity of the peasants with the 
workers it should be the official flag of the organisation. Both agree that disrespect 
should not be shown to the other flag. It was a vital matter both for the future of 
the peasant movement and the national liberation movement and could not be treated 
lightly. It was the Russian Kevolution that helped the masses to take the centre of 
the world stage and as such Sleanapnet all the world over owed deep dept of gratitude 
to the Red Aare The Red Flag was also respected because it was the flag of the 
exploited and the down-trodden. It also bore an international character and was 
the symbol of fraternisation of peasants and workers. 


But they could not have a negative attitude towards the national flag. Their 
feelings for it should be those of positive love and respect and should equally com- 
mand their oral’: It was in the interest of the Kisans themselves that they 
should turn the Congress into a genuine people’s organisation and if that be so, 
they will have to give their unswerving Be ered to the national flag. 

Another consideration in support of the adoption of the national flag is that 
the Congress has more and more come to represent the economic urge of the masses. 
The Congress is evolving and a rich social content was being put into the political 
concepts of the movement. He, therefore, lj requested the conference to 
revise their opinion and adopt the national flag as well, 
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“The International situation is rapidly deteriorating and the world is rushing 
head-long towards a crisis. The system of collective security has completely 
broken down. Pledges are being violated. The so-called democracies of Western 
Europe are betraying democracy. Great Britain is a special offender in this respect. 
It has deliberately added fascist powers and has by its weak-kneed policy helped 
Nazi Germany in extinguishing the freedom of small independent states. e world 
is passing through a moral crisis and the moment seems to be ripe when India 
should consciously prepare herself for the final struggle. The time has come when 
we should take the inititive in our own hands and initiate a nation-wide struggle 
to gain our national objective. We have so far been sitting on the fence awaiting 
the introduction of the Federal Scheme which the Congress is pledged to oppose. 
But this attitude of mind helps a policy of drift, dangerous for a fighting organi- 
sation. We, therefore, welcome the decision of the Congiess at Tripuri which puta an 
end to this policy of diift and calls upon all parts of the Congress organisations, 
Congress Governments and the people generally to prepare the country for a nation- 
wide struggle. This momentous decision of the Congress was, however, taken in 
an atmosphere surcharged with personal bitterness and animosity and other matters 
much less consequential seemed to dominate the scene for the moment which ul- 
timately succeeded in over-shadowing the one central decision of Tripuri. 


Resolutions—Second Day—Gaya—10th. April 1939 


The following resolutions were adopted at the second day’s sitting of the 
Conference :— 


NATIONAL DEMAND 


“The past year has witnessed a phenomenal awakening and growth of organisa- 
tional strength of the Kisans of India. Not only have they taken a much greater 
part than ever before in the general democratic movement in the country, but 
they have also awakened to a consciousness of their position as a class desperately 
trying to exist in the face of ruthless feudal-cum-imperialist exploitation. Their 
class organisations have therefore multiplied and their struggle against this 
exploitation has risen to higher levels as is witnessed by the numerous partial 
struggles throughout the country. This awakening and the experience of this 
struggle has brought a new political consciousness to them. They have realised 
the nature of the forces they are fighting against and the true remedies of their 
poverty and exploitation. Their vision is no longer limited by their natural 
isolations and location. ‘They have realised that im) erialism which lives for and 
thrives on their exploitation in many visible and invisible forms must go and that 
it must go principally by their action taken in alliance with other anti-imperia- 
list forces in the country. They have also realised that partly as a hang over from 
the feudal past of the country and partly due to the deliberate attempts of 
imperialism there is a native system of exploitation which has enslaved and 
impoverished them and which too must go. They have therefore come to the 
conclusion that the logical end of their day to day struggle must be a might 
attack on the removal of imperialism itself and an agrarian revolution which will 
give them land, remove all intermediary exploiters between them and the State 
and free them from the burden of debt and secure to them the full enjoyment 
ot the fruits of their labour. 


RELIEF To PEASANTRY 


“Secondly, the past year has been a year of small reliefs to the peasantry 
secured to them from the Provincial Governments. The crying inadequacy of these 
reliefs, the great obstacles created by the vested interests that have to be encoun- 
tered in securing them, the patent incapacity of Provincial Autonomy to solve 
any of the basic agrarian problems have fully exposed the hollowness of Provin- 
cial Autonomy and have strengthened the conviction of the peasants that the 
present slave constitution must go and be replaced by one that is framed by the 
people themselves. The Sabha thus is proud to declare that to-day the determina- 
tion of the Kisans of India to free themselves from the feudal-cum-imperialist 
exploitation and their preparedness to do so are greater than ever before. 

“The Sabha is glad to note that there are other powerful forces and factors 
in the country and outside that are rayidly leading not only the peasants but 
the Indian people as a whole towards these and similar ends. First of all is 
the great rise in the power and influence of the Indian National Congress, the 
biggest political organisation of the Indian people, the power of which too is 
largely drawn from the power of the Kisans of the country. The Congress has 
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declared at its last session in unequivocal terms that its organisations and the country 
generally must immediately begin Preparabione for launching a nation-wide 
struggle for the establishment of an independent democratic state. The Sabha 
while pledging its fullest support in this struggle and in the preparation for it 
hopes that the Congress executive or the forthcoming meeting of the A I. ©. O, 
shall take steps to give effect to that declaration and take the contemplated 
reparation in hand. The Sabha feels that perticular efforts should be made to 
uild up that united front between the Congress and the Kisan Sabha which 
has been the aim of the Sabha in order that the forces of national disunity 
which at bottom are the ed elie of upper class interest do not impair the 
essential unity of the entire Indian people ghting against imperialism that must 
be expressed in action through the Congress. 


NEED FOR ORGANISATION 


“The organisation of the industrial workers, the powerful allies of the Kisans 
and their struggle have reached higher level that ever before. Unity in the Trade 
Union movement has been achieved and the political consciousness of the workers 
has grown. The Sabha wishes that closer links between the workers and peasant 
ss Sarg and movements should be forged and directs the A. I. K. C. to 
take the necessary steps for it, 

“One-third of the Indian masses have hitherto slumbered in the enforced 
backwardness of the native States. Recent months have witnessed an extraordinary 
awakening among them due to the impact of the democratic movement in the 
country and latterly of the peasant movement, and the awakening among the Kisans. 
The struggle of the States’ people is also largely a struggle of the Kisans not 
only for the civil or political rights and libertes but also for economic emanci- 
pation. There is in additition to all these a general awakening in the country and 
youths, students, women and others are all on the move of organising, struggling, 
their faces set in the common diretion, i. e. independent democratic Swaraj. 

“All this is happening in the midst of a grave world crisis. The wold hovers 
on the brink of a calamitous holocaust. British Imperialism, shaken to its root, 
fully gripped by this crisis is, one the one hand, steadily carrying on war prepara- 
tions in India and taking war measures such as, army recruitment act, the recent 
attack on Provincial Autonomy to ensure greater control for the centre in war 
emergencies and on the other, trying to consolidate by small concessions some 
of the forces that arraign against it. At the same time it bas reiterated its deter- 
mination to impose on the country the universally condemned Federation. It con- 
tinues to help and abate the reactionary and disruptive feudal and communal forces, 

“In view therefore of this international and national situation the Sabha affirms 
that the time has come when the united forces of the country embraces the Con- 
gress, the States peoples, peasants and workers of the organisations and the people 
generally should take a forward step and launch an attack on the slave constitution 
on the Imperialist domination itself for sage Pa national independence and a demo- 
cratic ae of the Indian people leading ultimately to the realisalion of a Kisan- 

oor Raj. 


PROGRAMME OF ACTION 


“The Sabha therefore calls its constituent units to take in hand the following 
ptogramme of action—(1) Popularisation of necessity of the coming nation-wide 
struggle and of fighting uncom promt aey againt Federation. 

2) Intensification and integration of the political struggles of the peasants. 

3) Establishing of united front between the Congress, the A. I. K. 8. the A. 
I. T. U. C. and other anti-Imperialistic organisations. 

(4) Ineisting upon acceptance and implementing by the Provincial Governments 
of the immediate demands of the Kisan Sabha and implementing of the election 
manifesto by the Congress Ministry. 

(5) Liquidation of forces of communal disruption through common struggle 
of the masses for their economic and political demands and through fighting for 
scrupulous observances of minority rights. 

6 prea of a strong Kisan Volunteer Corps. 

Solidarity demonstration and active help to the State’s people. 

“The Sabha directs that all the delegates at this session should report on this 
resolution to their constituents on their return. It further calls upon the 
Kisan Sabhas and the Kisan workers all over the country to popularise this 
resolution through moetings and leaflets and other methods of propaganda. 
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BENGAL MINISTRY 


“The party which form the Coalition Government of Bengal, before the general 
election, promise to the people that if they were in power aiter the election they 
would adopt measures for the amelioration of the condition of peasants of the 

rovince and remove the disabilities caused by the then existing repressive laws. 
ut since they assumed power they have done little to fulfil those promises. 

(2) It is true that they have amended the Tenancy laws and thereby done 
some good to some tenants but that is far below the mark and hardly touches the 
poorest classes of tenants and Bhag-Chasis, or Bargadars who needed relief most. 

(3) In regard to the insistent demands of the peasants and the Kisan Sabha 
for reduction of rent, the Government have appointed a Land Revenue Commission 
to investigate the land problems, This has been looked upon as a dodge to shelve 
the question for a considerable time while popular demand is that an interim re- 
port should be published by the Commission without delay. 

4) So far as agricultural indebtedness is concerned what little measure has 
been adopted by the Government is of such a nature that it can be taken advan- 
tage of by non-agricultural classes rather than give relief to the agricultural debtors 
whi need relief most. 

(5) Besides, so far as mass movement and particularly the Kisan movement 
of the province are concerned, the attitude of the Government of Bengal has been 
one of constant hostility and this is proved by the repressive measures deliberately 
taken in connection with peasant agitation in Barisal, Burdwan, 24-Parganas, 
Hooghly and other distric ts where Kisan workers have been gagged and the 
Kisans have been subjected to various ways of torture such as assault, arrest 
imprisonment, confiscation of Kuisans’ properties, valued several times the actual 
dues claimed by the Government in the name of realising their dues. 

6) In view of the above facts this Sabba condemns the action and _ the 
attitude of the Government of Bengal and demands full justice to the peasants of the 
province at least to the extent of redeeming their election pledges. 


BIHAR MINISTRY 


‘Whereas the Congress election manifesto, the agrarian programme of the Faizpur 
Congress and the demands made on their basis by the Kisans, Kisan Sabhas and 
some Congress Committees entered into an agreement with the reactionary 
zemindars, the allies of Biitish Imperialism and the opponents of the Congress in 
which not only the interest of the Kisans was not kept in view but which has 
proved detrimental to the prestige of the Congress and has shaken the confidence 
of the Kisans in it and, 

“Whereas their agrarian legislation passed in accordance with the reg eaah 
zamindar agreement is nol only sige aly and unprogressive but has failed 
to give the much-needed reliefs to them and made them suffer daily new difficulties 
and tortures have allowed their crops and grain rot in the fields and the threshing 
floors and to crown cases have been started against them and, 

“Whereas a dangerous weapon has becn given to the Zemindars in the shape 
of facility to distrain the crops of the Kisans by means of a tenancy law and 

“Whereas the law, which the Congress ministry has passed with a view to 
solve the most vexed problems of the Kisans, viz, the restoration of Bakast lands, 
has not only proved to be incapable of solving the problem but has made them 
suffer at the hands of the zemindar on account of the passive attitude of the 
eon and made them helpless in protecting their lands, and _ 

“Whereas on one side the zemindars are depriving the Kisans of their lands 
on the other hand the Kisans and Kisan workers are being implicated in crimin 
cases 80 much so that men of the standing of Pt. Jadunandan Sharma, Rev. 
Rahul Sankritain and Pt. Ramnandan Misra have been accused of theft under 
section 379 I. P. ©. and oe : 

“Whereas repressive policy is being pursued by the Ministry in order to erush 
the ebomer of resistance among the Kisans and whereas the Ministry bas miserabl 
failed to relieve the Kisans of their heavy and crushing burden of debts and 
whereas the Zemindars have observed the terms of their agreement with the 
Congress Ministry ; 

“The Sabha demands from the Congress authorities in Behar that the Congress 

agreement be put an end to at once, that the reg er raped be 
ordered to put a stop to the high-handedness and tyranny of the Zemindars an 
Congress Ministry shall take immediate steps to solve the Bakast problems an 
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generally to implement the terms of the Congress election manifesto and the 
agrarian programme of the Faizpur Congress. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


“This Sabha has always recognised that Agricultural labourers and (agricultural 
workers) are an integral section of the class of Kieans and that there can be 
no real Pe at of Kisans and regeneration of our rural life until and unless the 
large body of agricultural labourers is assured of secuity of employment, minimum 
wages, humane and respectable conditions of life and freedom from all vestiges of 
feudal serfdom of bondage. 

“This Sabha is keenly conscious of the fact that every year more and more 
landed Kisans are becoming landless and both they and the tenants are driven 
down into the ranks of agricultural labourers by relentless process of the increasing 
unprofitability of agriculture, crushing burdens of taxation etc. and therefore it is 
in the interests of the whole Kisan class itself that the real labourers shall be 
raised to as high a level as possible. Therefore this Sabha calls upon all Kisan 
Sabhas to strive their best to achieve immediately among other things at least the 
following :—(i) Complete cancellation of their debts. (ii) Reservation of all un- 
occupied but cultivable lands for their co-operative exploitation by agricultural 
workers, (iii) The establishment of Agricultural wages Boards consisting of represen- 
tatives of peasants and agricultural labourers to fix minimum wages and other 
conditions of work. (iv) Extension of the Workmen’s Compensation Act to them. 
i A national policy of housing and protected drinking water supply for them. 
vi) Penalisation of every kind of illegal exactions, feudal serfdom, forced labour. 
(vit) Repeal of the Criminal Tribes Act and (either repeal or amendment of 
those provisions of the 1. P. C. which are frequently and anbitraiily invok 
against them by the police. 

“Where sepurste Agricultural Labour Unions have come into existence it is 
the duty of the P. K. C.’s to try to establish friendly contacts with them and 
to bring about settlement of any disputes if any, that may break out between 
peasants and agricultural workers. 

“This Sabha exhorts both Kisans and agricultural labourers to realise the great 
and growing need for their united front as against all the powerful vestet*interests 
which have been crushing them both for ages past and also for their fightin 
shoulder to shoulder against both their class enemies and their ally, the Briti 
Imperialism in order to wrest complete freedom from them. 


CRIMINAL TRiBEs ACT 


“The Criminal Tribes Act of the Goveinment of India is in the opinion of 
the Sabha a thoroughly inhuman measure which is unworthy of any civilised 
Government and should be immediately repealed by all Provincial Governments 
which are now under their sway. 

“This has been applied against many kisan leaders and workers of Noakhali 
and Tippera districts of Bengal by the Government of that province who seem to 
have considered it a novel and effective means of suppressing the frowing antry 
movement. Those of the workers who have been brought under the C. T, Act in 
those two ditricts are :—(Tip =a 1. Krishna Sundar Bhowmic (in Jail) 2. 
Khetranath Sharma, 3. Jagdish Chandra Das, 4. Suresh Chandra Das, 5. Khalibur 
Rahman, 6. Aradaullah, 7. Neaz Ali i (aged 65), 3. Ramani Mohan, 9. Abid 
Ally, 10, Kabi_ Ahmed, 11. Mofizur Rahman 12. Azizur Rahman 13. Yusuf Ali and 
14, Surendra Bhowmic and (Noakhali). 1. Mokhlesur Rahman in jail 2, Nur Islam, 
3. Abidullah, 4. Dula Mian, 5. Sultan Ahmad, 6. Ali Hussain, 7 Kali Kumar 
(aged about 75) 8. Ali Asam Choudhury and 9. oy Ullah (aged 80 in jail), 

“What is worse is that notices under this Act were served on some of these 
workers while they were in Jail as political prisoners curiously arrested. The Act 
was withdrawn from aye Ahmed Khan of Noakhali after he was elected to the 
Assembly and long after the members of all the groups in the Assembly insisted 
on the removal of the ban. The Sabha therefore strongly condemns the action of the 
Government of Bengal in using the Act for the suppression of the Kisan movement 
and demands the removal of the ban and the repeal of the Act. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 
“This Sabha notes with regret that inspite of the united demand of the ai le 
and of the representative organisations of the country, politicals in many of the 
vinces, particularly in Bengal and in the Punjab, have not yet been released. 
There bas been no terroristic outrage in Bengal and in the Punjab and no 
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recrudescence of it after the release of the detenues and some convicted political 
puconers, as was gloomily a ar by all apologists of the Government in 
engal and in the Punjab. The Sabha is convinced that terrorism as a political 
movement is dead. The present situation therefore warrants the release of all 
pment: convicted of so-called terroristic acts. The work of the Adviso 
mmittee appointed by the Bengal Government had been unsatisfactory an 
dilatory, and, as such, the Sabha disapproves of the measures of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. The Sabha also notes that large numbers of kisan workers and labour includ- 
ing workers who were engaged in regular work among the masses have been prose- 
cuted and in different provinces, viz, the Punjab, Bihar and Madras are not yet being 
released in spite of the demand of the people. 

“The Sabha therefore urges all the provincial Governments to give effect to the 
will of the poms by releasing all the political prisoners prosecuted for terroristic 
offences or for work among the masses without any delay whatsoever. 

“This Sabha notes with deep regret that inspite of its strict adherence in all its 
activities to all peaceful methods, charges of violence have been levelled against its 
workers and its constituent bodies from time to time. While the Sabha emphasises 
again the need of strict adherence to peaceful methods, it points as an earnest of its 
policy it has followed to the numerous instances of peasant struggles in Bihar and 
elsewhere in which despite grave persecution includiug assaults on women as at 
Chitauli in Bihar and Kalipattam in Andhra, the peasant fighters have maintained 
not only a peaceful atmosphere but also strict discipline. Cases are not unknown 
such as in a recent case in Darbhanga in Bihar, in which responsible peasant 
workers falsely charged with violence have been acquitted honourably by competent 
courts. The Sabha ieels strongly that this propaganda based on misinformation is 
motivated by the vested interests whose foundations have been shaken up by the 
present movement. The Sabha regrets that it is not realised that such baseless 
charges result only in the weakening of the unity of the Indian people in their fight 
against oppression. The Sabha therefore appeals to all who are et: to desist 
from such propaganda and co-operate with it in rhe the struggle of 35 per 
cent of the people of India into a mighty and disciplin orce that is bound to be 
the strongest factor in the victory of the Indian people over cxploitation and slavery. 


ABOLITION OF ZEMINDARI SYSTEM 


“The Sabha reiterates the resolution, passed at its Comilla session that the 
Zamindari system which has proved to be such an economic waste and which has 
brought about the ruin of millions of peasants must be abolished without paying 
any compensation to the Zemindais and other intermediate landlords. 

“The Sabha is glad to note that the opinion that the laud belongs to the 
cultivator and the Zemindar is only a collector of rent is increasingly gaining ground. 
The Madras Zemindari Enquiry Committee has declared the Kisans’ proprietory 
right over the land, forests, irrigation sources and village commons and the Premier 
of Madras has admitted that the Zemindar was a public servant who could be dis- 
missed without paying any compensation. In Bengal, the land revenue commission 
has been appointed to inquire, among other things, the question of land _proprietor- 
ship. By abolishing ‘salami’ and the right of pre-emption, the Bengal Government 
has already restricted the proprietory right of the Zemindars and the logical con- 
clusion of their course, even from the legal standpoint, is the ultimate denial ot the 
Zemindar’s prope eiant The Sabha places on record its appreciation of the work 
of the Andhra Ryots Association and Bengal Kisan Sabba which prepared and 
submitted memoranda to the Prakasam’s Committee and Floud Commission respective- 
ly. It was also on the initiative of the B. P. K. §., that a conference of representatives 
of all prureaye political oreaiatene of Bengal including the Krishak Praja Samiti, 
B, Pp. I. U. C. and B. P. C. 8, P. and some prominent Congress men adopted a 
resolution of abolition of Zemindari system without compensation. 

“The Sabha is pleased to note that the Kisan workers in response to the resolution 
of the Comilla session carried on intensive propaganda during the last year for the 
popularisation of the demand for abolition of Zemindari without compensation to 
the landlords. The Sabha therefore asks all the provincial and local committees to 
concentrate their activities on further intensifying the movement for the abolition of 
Zemindari system and restoring full rights in land to the actual cultivators of the soil, 


The Bengal Provincial Political Conference 
36th. Sesison—Jalpaiguri— 4th. & 5th. February 1939 


THe WELCOME ADDRESS 


The thirtysixth session of the Bengal Provicial Political Conference was held at 
Jalpaiguri on the 4th. February 1989, under the presidency of 8j. Sarat Chandra 
Bose. 8}. Charu Chandra Sanyal in the course of his welcome address said :~ 
The introduction of Provincial a utonony, was responsible for the sudden 
and excessive growth of communalism which brought in its wake a leper 
Outlook and provincial Poets In analysing the various causes which hindered 
the welding of the different peoples inhabiting the great sub-continent into a 
homogeneous whole, Mr. Sanyal recounted the recent happenings in the Provinces 
administered by the Congress and non-Congress Ministries. He said that “the 
party squabbles in the Central Provinces, firing by pose on labourers in Bombay, 
application of the much condemned a ara in Madras to suppress the anti- 

indi agitation, threats on the life of the Premier of Sind and the spread of 
communal differences in the Punjab and Bengal bespoke of ruffled tempers and 
indicated a disturbed atmosphere which were not all conducive to the growth of 
India asa nation which had been the aspiration and goal of the people.” 
“The scramble for the sweets of office, the unduly self-assertive and selfish attitude 
of the landlords and businessmen which were giving rise to labour agitation and 
Kisan movements could not but weaken a much divided people,” he continued. 
Mr. Sanyal welcomed the re-election of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose at this 
critical juncture and hoped that under his guidance the Congress would be able 
to tackle many of them and ensnre smooth and harmonious working of the Congress 
programme. Turning to the situation that obtained in Bengal, Mr. Sanyal 
regretted that political differences and discussions were weakening the organisa- 
tion and leading many a valued worker astray. He appealed to all to discard 
the partisan spirit which engendered differences and disputes and work in unison 
for the attainment of the common goal. 


Tor PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


In the course of his presidential address, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose stressed on 
some of the salient points as, greater unity in Congress camp, uncom promising 
opposition to Federation, intensification of the struggle for “Purna Swaraj”, reorien- 
tation of Congress foreign policy, immediate redistribution of provinces on linguistic 
basis, release of all political prisoners in Bengal and communal unity. He depre- 
cated nariow provincialism and arpere to the people to think in terms of the 
Indian nation. The Federation of India was the supreme ideal for which every 
Indian should strive, but the Federation which the Buitish Government was trying 
to foist upon India was only a mockery of Federation. It had been devised by 
British imperialists for the perpetuation of the slavery of India, It was, therefore, 
the duty of the nation to oppose its inauguration tooth and nail. 

Thanking the delegates and members of the Ieception Committee for the honour 
they have done him by electing him President of the Conferenee, 8j. Bose thought 
that at the present stage of the national struggle, India should make a declaraton 
of her fundamental demands before the world, presumably on the line of American 
Declaration of Independence. In this connection, he pleaded for the reorientation of 
the Congress foreign policy and advised keeping closer touch with the institutions and 
people who stood for the liberation of humanity. “We should let those people and 
nations, who are sympathetic with our national ideals and aspirations, know how we 
could mutually help each other.” 

8j, Bose spoke at a considerable lengh on the proposed Federation. He said 
India stood for complete Independence. She wanted Federation, a federation of all 
commons: independent Indian states and provinces and not a federation of the t 
which the British imperialists were trying to impose upon her. In this connection 
he referred to the recent declaration of the Viceroy and said that the Federation was 
sure to be im upon the nation very soon, uniess there was an organised attempt 
on the part of the whole nation to thwart its inauguration. In this supreme hour 
of the national crisis, the Congress, the mouthpiece of the whole nation, should sink 
its internal differences and present a_united front to the imperialistic and reactionary 
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forces. Though the Congress had rejected the federal scheme in the most unmistak- 
able and unambiguous language, he regretted that there were some even among 
Congressmen who had not been able to make up their mind about the real issue. 


Reviewing the world situation, he said that if a world war broke out, it would 
offer a good opportunity to India to win her independence. But he doubted whether 
in her present political situation, she would be able to take full advantage of that 
opportunity. The clash between the totalitarian states and the so-called democra- 
cies, he explained, was a clash between the old imperialism and the new. The former 
wanted to oust the latter from the field and grab it for themselves. Therefore, 
neither the former nor the latter could come to the help of India as such; she 
would have to shape her own destiny. For this she would have to depend upon 
her own strength which mainly came from her own teeming millions, from her workers, 

easants, agriculturists and labourers. The Congress should, therefore, Hes in the 
orefront of its programme, the education of the masses in Congress ideology with 
a view to bringing them in line with our struggle for emancipation. Proceeding, 
Sj. Bose declared his belief in the inevitability of industrialisation of India, whic 
was not inconsistent with the spirit of the times. India offered an _ extensive 
scope for industrialisation, like the United States ef America and Soviet Russia, on 
account of her variety and wealth of natural resources, Theie had been a great 
advance in industrialisation during the last twenty years. There was, however, an 
evil element in this unplanned progress, which it would not be possible for the 
opponents of industrialisation to control, Thus, for absence of a plan, the industries 
of the country were dependent for their Dicer: on individual enterprise and were 
tending more and more to be controlled by a particular set of capitalists. If this 
tendency, for which the conservatism of the capitalists as a class was responsible, 
were to persist unchecked, it would be an evil thing for the country. The only remedy 
to this evil, in the opinion of the speaker, was the State introduction and control 
of industry. A grave responsibility in this regard lay on the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments in the country. 


Proceeding, Sj. Bose emphatically declared that to-day there was no dispute in 
the Congress about the policy. The differences of opinion that existed were about 
the Congress programme and were unimportant. This, in the speaker’s opinion, was only 
natural, for so long a8 we had not achieved freedoom there could be no scope for 
differences. Congress would have to present a united front for a considerable 
time to come, otherwise our efforts tor freedom might even be frustrated 
altogether. Turning to the individual problems of Bengal, Sj. Bove referred to the 
necessity of her marching in co-operation with Other provinces. Some there were 
he said, who thought that no unity between Bengal and the rest of India coul 
be possible before the superiority and leadership of Bengal were acknowledged. 
The speaker hoped that in the interests of national unity, the more extreme 
provincial demands should be withdrawn. In his opinion one such demand was 
the use of the Bengali language as the national ee e of India. This was an 
idle dream for it should be realised that inspite of local variations, Hindi was the 
common language of the whole of Northern India. To displace this language and 
introduce Bengali in its place, the speaker held, was not a practicable proposition. 
Another consideration was that no language could be adopted as a political language 
by reason of its eige wealth. The currency of a language was due to social and 

litical reasons. If, therefore, Bengali was not adopted as the national language of 
india, if was no reason for shame or resentment in Bengal. Sj. Bose warmly supported 
the demand for the inclusion in Bengal of all Bengali-speaking areas now included 
in the provinces of Bihar and Assam and declared that the Congress should actively 
support this demand, There could be no true federation without this being done. 
He also said that all the provinces should be distributed on a_ linguistic basis, 
Bihar, for example, should be separated from Chota Nagpur and should be joined 
with the Hindi-speaking portion of Central Provinces. 


The second demand of Bengal, the speaker proceeded, was for the protection 
of the social, political and economic rights of Bengalees outside Bengal. He thought 
much of the problem would be solved if the provinces were re-organised on a 
linguistic basis. In his opinion, the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress regarding recruitment to Government services in Bihar was a just one. 
He also mentioned that we in Bengal would follow the policy pursued by Bihar or 
the Central Provinces with regard to recruitment of alees in the services in 
these provinces. Turning to the complex internal problems of Bengal, §j, Bose enumera 
ted some of the more important ones, which were :—(1) removal of the poverty of the 
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Bengali agriculturist and labourer, (2) provision of a living for the ‘Bhadralok’ 
class, (3) unity among the Hindus and Muslims, (4) spread of primary education, 
(5) improvement of rural areas, (6) bringing all the classes in Bengal to the same 
level of education and economic solvency and (7) release of political prisoners, 
These were intricate problems, he said, and could be taken up for solution onl 
when the Government of the province was in the hands of those having the wi 
and the capacity to tackle them. Unfortunately for Bengal, her governance was 
now in the hands of people who did not believe in any radical reform of her social 
and economic conditions and who, by their activities, had been blocking her path to 
progress. In the course of a survey of the work of the Bengal ministry during the 
past two year3, Sj. Bose said that there was only one item to their credit, even 
according to them. This was the amended Tenancy Act, the benefits of which to 
the agriculturists were, from the first, questioned by the Congress Party and _ the 
working of which had fully justified their doubts. On the side of debit, Sj. Bose 
referred to the Ministry’s opposition to measures proposed by their antagonists at 
the Bengal legislature, which included, among others, the fixing of a minimum 
rice for jute, the purchase of the rights of landholders, introduction of extensive 
ree medical relief, free primary education and prohibition. Not only that, they 
had also helped and assisted the capitalists and foreigners in all possible ways, as 
was proved by their support of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation and the 
promulgation of the Jute Ordinance for the convenience of Jute Mill owners. 


But the gravest charge against the ministry, said §j. Bose, was that they 
had been trying to keep alive the spirit of communalism in the province by all 
means and methods. They were trying to create communal differences where such 
differences did not exist. rian a few days ag0, a bill for the amendment of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act had becn published, which aimed at introducing a 
communal electorate in the Calcutta Corporation. The speaker declared that if 
the framers of the Bill persisted in their attempts to carry it out in practice, the 
would face unsurmountable opposition from all true Bengalis—Hindus an 
Muslims alike. They might have that iniquitous measure passed in the legislature 
on account of their numerical superiority there, but it was bound to be strenuously 
opposed by all reasonable men. 


This was not all. Even within their own community they favoured the 
higher classes and within the higher classes, a particular coterie. This characteristic 
was becoming more and more evident in the matter of appointments to services. 
When duiing last August a motion of no-confidence against the Ministry was 
moved in the Assembly, a member mentioned certain names which had am 
everybody by reason of the frequency with which the names of relations of a 
certain Minister cropped up §j. Bose requested the delegates to go through the 
statement issued by the Public Services Commission in this connection. 


Turning next to the agitation for the release of political prisoners, §j. Bose 
said that when the ministry had taken control after the in auguration of Provincial 
Autonomy, it was expected that the detenus and political prisoners would be 
released, but they paid no attention to it. When the Congress took up the 
movement for their release they had a difficult situation to face. The repression 
during the period between 1930 and 1932 had so depressed the public that they 
were even afraid to mention the political prisoners, not apeet of trying to secure 
their release. It took time to remove this feeling of depression, but the agitation 
gained full strength since April, 1937. Congressmen did not, and could not admit 
of any difference between detenus and convicted political prisoners. It was from 
the conviction that it was reef wrong to keep them in detention after the 
active campaign for freedom had been suspended that Mahatma Gandhi came to 
Bengal to confer with the Bengal Ministry regarding their release, As a result 
the detenus had been released. But Mahatmaji’s advice regarding the release of 
convicted prisoners had not been fully accepted and nearly 150 workers were till 
in jail. He wished the comrades behind the A ait bar to know that the Congress 
would spare no pains to secure their release. s was the reason that induced two 
Congress members of the Assembly to work on the official Advisory Committee in 
connection with the political prisoners’ problem. Though some would say that 
such participation was bad in pr ciple, the gry agreed to be on the 
Committee in the thought that the release of these comrades was a task in which 
it was the duty of every gali to help. 

Referring to the shortfall of all attempts to solve the manifold problems 
facing Bengal, 8j. Bose eaid that the only way to success of those attempts was 
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to bring the governance of Bengal into the hands of Congress-minded Bengalis—it 
did not matter whether sey were Hindus or Muslims. pele ch 

In this connection, he observed that a change in the Ministry in Bengal, 
however desirable it might be, could not be brought about by the efforts or 
strategy of a few persons. It was possible, by influencing » few members, to 
force a victory, but ita effects were not likely to be lasting. A Ministry which 
had no common policy and programme could not do real good to the country. If 
it was intended to establish a Ministry with a new policy, it was necessary to make 
organised efforts outside the legislature. 

The first step in such efforts should be, continued §j. Bose, to bring about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. It would be no exaggeration to say that this was the 
gravest issue in Bengal. Communalists were busy preaching that Bengal Hindus 
would never be able to concede to the Muslims their rights. It was up to the 
Hindus to give the lie to this propaganda. As unfortunately, differences with 
Muslims had been created in the province, it was up to the Hindus to make a 
little sacrifice and remove the cause of misunderstanding. The result of refusal to 
do this would not be good even from the view-point of communal Hindu interests. 


Discussing the reasons of communal differences, Sj. Bose referred to the small 
percentage of Muslims in (iovernment services and the poverty and indebtedness 
of the agriculturista who formed a major part of the Muslim community in the 
province and observed that these had undoubtedly contributed to the misunder- 
standing with the Hindus. Our clear duty was to meet the reasonable economic 
demands of the Muslims as soon as possible. It was from this idea that the 
speaker, in his capacity as a leader of the Congress party in the Assembly, had 
proposed a Conference of representatives of all communities to settle the communal 
ratio in services. This proposition had been garbled and it was being said by some 
that the Congress Party had accepted the proposal for giving 60 per cent of the 
services to Muslims. This was not true. What Sj. Bose had actually said was 
that the Congress Party was in favour of recruitment by open competition through 
the agency of the Public Service Commission, but sungested that out of the 
successful candidates a fixed percentage of candidates of Hindu, Muslim and other 
communities was to be appointed. 

It was true, however, §j. Bose admitted that the Congress party advocated the 
appointment of a larger number of qualificd Muslim candidates in Government 
service. To object to this would be foolish communalism. The Bengali middle class 
could not live solely on services. This was as true of Hindus as of Muslims, the 
problem of securing a living being equally difficult for both. It would not be fair 
to favour Hindus at the expense of Muslims. In the long run, hoth would le com- 
pelled to seek other occupations to earn a living. Referring to the oppressions of 
the landlords and ‘Mahajans’, Sj. Bose said that in the event of a class strife deve- 
loping in Bengal, the Congress would side with the needy and the oly eet He 
believed that if the economic demands were met, the so-called cultural grounds of 
difference would hardly matter. Concluding, §j. Bose appealed to the youth of the 
province to forget all narrow scctarianism and small interests and to develop a wide 
outlook that would help the cause of frecdom. 


Resolutions— Second Day— Jalpaiguri—5th. February 1989 
THE NATIONAL DEMAND 


The second day’s proceedings of the Conference was resumed on the next 
day, the 5th. February. A resolution condoling the deaths of Kemal Ataturk, 
Moulana Saukat Ali, Dr. Sir Brojendra Nath Seal, Principal Girish Bose, 
8j. Himangshu Bose, 8j. Nirmal Das, Mr. Khasnabis, Seikh Zamiruddin 
and other political workers who died during the last year and those who died in 
the Andamans and other detention camps was moved from the Chair. The resolu- 
tion was carried all standing. 

A resolution which was expected to be placed before the Tripuri session of the 
Congres on behalf of the Bengal Congress was moved by 8j. Narendra Norayan 
Chakrabarty and was dg by 8j. Bankim Mukherjt. This resolution was 
b on the resolution defining the national demands made at the Maldsh Confe- 
rence, The resolution on the National Demand runs :— 

“This Conference recommends to the Tripuri session of the Indian National 
Congress the following resolution for its adoption ; 

_  “Self-determination for all peoples is now the aniverrey accepted principle 
in modern world, During the last few decades, this principle was applied in 
58 
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rt or whole in the different countries of the world, but India has been excluded 
on the sphere of its operation. 

‘In the year 1919 and subsequent thereto on the plea of this principle of 
self-determination the maps of Europe and Asia were re-made and new frontiers 
were demarcated. India with her hoary civilisation, her distinctive culture, 
tradition, history and her fundamental unity was pre-eminently a fit case for the 
application of this principle. 

“The people of India now feel that they have been denied this too long, 
They must demand their birthright forthwith. The Government of India Act, 
1935, which was enacted by the Biitish Parliament, is a negation of this principle. 
It not only does not provide for the transference of power to the Indian people, 
a designed and calculated to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism 
on India. 

“As such it was rejected by the Indian National Congress at its Lucknow 
session in April, 1936. Since then, various developments are taking place. The 
oe part of the said constitution was inaugurated on Apmnl 1, 1937 and 

emands are now being made on the side of the British Government to impose 
the Federal part of it, The Congress repeatedly declared in the most clear and 
unequivocal terms its attitude of uncompromising opposition to the Federal Scheme. 

“We have reached a stage in our history when it is not enough merely to 
declare our rejection of the Government of India Act, 1935. It is time for the 
Indian people to demand in the most unmistakable manner a constitution of 
their own making. _ 

“To this end the Congress calls upon the British Government to concede 
the principle of self-determination to India and recognise in its entirety the 
constitution based on self-determinatioa which the Congress will submit in 
accordance with the popular will. This constitution shall be embodied in a treaty 
between India and Great Britain which will define the future relations before 
the two countries. The treaty will be drawn up by representatives of the Congress 
and the British Government and shall be ratified by the Congress on the one side 
and the British Parliament on the other. In the event, however, of negotiations 
between representatives of the Congress and British Government breaking down, 
the Congress will be free to take such measures as it considers desirable with 
a view to making India’s demand for self-dete1 mination irresistible. 

: ees of six months should be fixed within which the British Govern- 
ment would be expected to give a categorical reply to India’s national demand. 
In the event of the reply being unsatisfactory and inadequate, or no reply being 
received at all, the Congress will take such steps or resort to such sanction as it 
considers necessary in order to enforce the national demand. In the meantime, 
during this period of six months, all Congress organisations in the country will 
be called upon to take necessary steps in Parliamentary and extra-Parliamentary 
spheres for preparing the Indian people for the comin struggle.” 

}} Narendra Narayan Chakrabarty in moving the resolution said that when 
the Independence resolution was adopted by the Congress seven years ago, it 
opened a new chapter in the country’s struggle ior freedom. The coming 
struggle regarding Federation was going to be anothor turning point. The recent 
Congress Presidential election showed the trend of public opinion in the country, 
There would be, he stressed, no compromise on this question. 

Mies Leela Nag, in seconding the resolution, said that when England and 
her allies waged the last War, it was said that they were fighting for self-determi- 
nation. Indians took them at their words and helped them as much as possible, 
but they all knew what rewards Indians got for all they did. 

Continuing she said that mere negative poem would not carry them far ; 
what was wanted was a positive plan of action which would make England accept 
India’s demands. What would be their plan of action would be decided at the 
Tripuri Congress and in order that they might carry their struggle to a successful 
issue, a plan of action they must prepare from now, 

Mr. Mohiuddin Khan of Rangpur in supporting the resolution stressed 
the need for organisation throughout the country in order to win in the coming 
struggle. 8). Bankim Mukherjee said that it was an ultimatum to the 
British Government to meet their demands. They must create such a sanction 
behind thesedemands as would make it impossible for the British Government 
to refuse. They must all get ready for the coming fight and when the c 
came, men and women must all get ready to plunge into it, irrrespective of all 
considerations, personal or otherwise. The ution was passed unanimously. 
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RELEASE OF POLITICALS 


8j. Pratul Ganguly, an ex-State prisoner, moved a resolution condemning the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Bengal Government in not agreeing to the terme of 
of Mahatma Gandhi and §j. Subhas Chandra Bose and not unconditionally releasing 
the political prisoners, The resolution asked the people to carry on agitation 
throughout the country and the member of the Assembly in the coming eession to 
demand the release of these prisoners. If the Ministry did not agree, there must be 
strong pressure inside the legislature and agitation throughout the country 
demanding the resignation of the Ministry. The resolution asked all progressive 
associations in the country to co-operate with the Provincial Congress Committee in 
this matter. The resolution was seconded by Sm. Hemaprova Mazumdar and 
supported by §j. Somnath Lahiri. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


ZEMINDARS TO GO 


Dr. Charu Ch. Banerjee mover a resolution calling upon all progressive as- 
sociations to co-operate with district, sub-divisional and primary Congress Committees 
in placing before the Land Revenue Commission the needs, grievances and demands 
of the peasants of Bengal in an adequate manner. Dr. Baneriee moved the 
following resolution on the Land Revenue Comission :— 


“With a view to present in proper form the demands and grievances of the 
oppressed and impoverished peasants of Bengal before the Land Revenue Com- 
mission, this Conference calls upon all progressive organisations in the Province to 
co-operate with District, Sub-divisional and Primary Congress Committees in laun- 
ching upon a countrywide campaign. 

“In order to relieve the peasants and remove their grievances this Conference 
also urges abolition of Permanent Settlement and all Zemindari systems in the 
Province after having paid reasonable compensations to parties concerned,” 

Mr. Hashem Alt Beg supported the resolution which was carried unanimously. 


JUTE ORDINANCE 


Dr. Stbnath Banerjee moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Bengal 
Government in not fixing the price of jute and passing the Jute Ordinance whereby 
twenty thousand people lost job and three lakhs suffered loss in income. 

he resolution demanded that those who had suffered by the Jute Ordinance 
should be compensated and also demanded that the price of jute be fixed at Rs. 10 
per maund and arrangement for sale be made on co-operative basis, The resolution 
expressed the opinion that the 40 hours week arrangement would mean more 
unemployment for workers. Mr Abdul Malek seconded the resolution which was 
passed unanimously. 
EXCLUDED AREAS 


§j. Brojendra Bose Choudhury moved a resolution urging that excluded and 
backward area; in Darjeeling, Hill Chittagong and Mymensingh districts be brought 
under the same system of Government as was obtained under the reformed constitution 
in Bengal. The resolution, seconded by Mangal Singh Lama, Pratiiman Singh 
Lama and Janbir Sabkota, was passed unanimously. 


AssaM CABINET 


§j. Chitteranjan Dag moved a resolution congratulating the Congress Coalition 
Government in Assam which was formed frustrating tae Hookenhull- ulla cone- 
piracy. It congratulated the Assam Cabinet on their releasing all political prisoners 
in the Province and on their accepting a salary of Re, 500 each. 

The resolution requested the Congress Ministry to implement the pledge given 
in the Congress election manifesto and to fulfil as far as possible the demands of 
the people of Sylhet and Cachar as formulated by the Aseam Workers’ Co-ordina- 
tion Committee. The resolution further requested the Assam Ministry to withdraw 
the Gurkha soldiers stationed in Bhutipara area and ease the tense situation, The 
resolution was si 3 rb by Maulvi Safruddin Ahmed and carried unanimously. 

Sj. Pratap Chandra Mazumdar of Hilli moved a resolution, urging abolition 
Obandine, system of tenancy which was seconded by Sj. Suresh Daa Gupte of 

and carried. 

Mr. Abdul Hyat Khan, addressing the Conference, expressed the opinion that 
if the proposed reservation of seats for Muslims to Congress —— were 
piven effect to, they would be accepting the harmful principle which they had so 
ong been opposing, 
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Mr. C. Gibbons, the Anglo-Indian Congress leader, dressed in Khaddar sher- 
wani, addressing the gathering, said that the Anglo-Indian community was now 
being convinced that its interest lay with the progress of Mother India rather 
than with that of England. He asked for toleration of the slowness of the progress 
of the Congress movement among the Anglo-Indian community and __ believed 
that if not to-day but, by to-morrow they would be in the first line of defence in 
safeguarding India’s interest by becoming the rank and file of the Congress. 


Ss. SupHAs Bose’s SPrecH 


Rastrapati Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Oonference, said that it had 
been very successful from fh woot of view. He diew the attention of the 
delegates to the resolution on eration and national demand adopted at the 
Conference, which, he thought, was most important. 

He remarked that had the Conference passed only this resolution and nothing 
else, he would still say that they had duly discharged their duties. 

“We want Swaraj for every community and creed”, added Sj. Bose. He em- 
phasised the need of unity in the fight for freedom. He surveyed the political 
situation in India with reference to the International Affairs. To-day, he said, “Im- 

rialism understands that it is on its last legs. If not to-day, in the near future, 
it will collapse.” Referring to International Affairs, $j. Bose said that the British 
prestige and glory that they heard of so much in the past were to be found no 
more “It goes abeyging”, he said, “to Berlin and Rome, to Hitler and Mussolini, for 
solving her problem. We must seize opportunities and rise to a united body 
to claim Independence,” Continuing, the Congress President said that India was 
not prepared to-day to accept foreign domination because she had come to realise 
her strength, both individually and adage 

British Government could not sav that India was being ruled to-day according 
to their dictates, whereas Congress could say that Congress had achieved that amount 
of strength which was equal to any ruling power. Every European felt to-day that 
Congress in the near future would rule over India. If we demand our rights can 
they in any way stop us ?” he asked. 

Referring to the political awakening that had come to the people in the Indian 
States, Sj. Bose said that the flame of unrest noticeable in the States to-day would 
spread to the remotest parts of India and would spread also the world over. He 
could realise the growing influence and strength of the Congress even in the States. 

Sj. Subhas Bose ar wine jubilation and said that for the first time in the 
history of the Congress, the members of the Anglo-Indian community are interesting 
themselves in the Congress movement enrolling themselves as Congress members. 
The British imperialism in India rested on unstinted support it received from the 
communities like those of the Anglo-Indians, the Gurkhas, the Punjabis and of the 
Sikhs, The last community was no longer regarded safe for the maintenance of the 
British imperialism in India, The enthusiasm and interest shown by the Nepalese 
in attending the Jalpaiguri Conference both as delegates and volunteers showed that 
the Nepalese were no longer to be lulled into ignoring India’s demand. Similar 
was the growing attitude of the Anglo-Indian community. 

He was told that the Buitish Government was going to recruit 40,000 Gurkhas 
in the army. This, he was told, was because the British Government could no 
longer pin their faith in certain sections of the Punjabis who were as restive as any 
other community for upholding the national prestige. If these communities were not 
anxious to lend their support to the British Imperialism its end could not be in far 
distance. 8j. Bose critically analysed both the international and the national situation 
and said that every Britisher in India was well aware that the days of the British 
imperialism in India were numbered and the country was moving rapidly to the 
Congress fold and the Con administration was nothing if it was not an admi- 
nistration of the people and by the people’s representatives. Their resolution em- 
bodying the national demand and the Federation unmistakably showed what they 
wanted and how they wanted to move in order to realise what the resolution sper: 
ted to achieve. §j. hoped that every Congress worker would prepare himself or 
herself according to the ideal eet by the Congress. 

After the adoption of the resolutions moved from the Chair regarding the 
pament of quota to the B. P. C. O., urging the Congressmen to learn Hindusthani 
and the necessity for changing the rules regarding the Provincial Conference and the 


withdrawal of ban on the Communist party the Conference concluded. 


British India & Indian States 
JANUARY—JUNE 1939 


The Chamber of Princes 


Annual Session—New Delhi—13th. & 14th. March 1939 


The annual session of the Chamber of Princes met at New Delhi on the 18th. 
March 1989 under the pretcentshlp of Hts Excellency the Viceroy. In the body of 
the hall sat Their Higt esses, members of the Chamber, with their gorgeous flow- 
ing turbans, while behind them were the Heir-Apparent. Above the galleries, sat 
Prime Ministers and other officials of States. 

Over fifty Ruling Princes and Chiefs were present. Their Ministers and other 
officials were accommodated in a special gallery, while the visitors’ galleries 
were packed. 

Vieeroy’s Opening Address 


Opening the session, His Excelency said: “Your Highnesses, I am very glad 
to welcome you again to-day and to say how great a pleasure it is to me to have 
this opportunit of seeing you and of presiding over your deliberations. 

Since we last met, the Chamber has to mourn the loss of many distinguished 
Rulers—His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, His Highness the Raja of Sawant- 
wadi, His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior), His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala, His Highness the Maharaja of Kishengarh, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Baroda, all of them members of the Chamber, the Maharaja of Sonepur, the Raja 
of Gangpur, the ex-Raja of Mudhol and the ex-Thakore Saheb of Dhrol. I am 
sure that it will be the wish of all Your Highnesses that we should place on re- 
cord our deep sympathy with the families of the Rulers whoso names I have men- 
tioned, and that we should wish all happiness and prosperity to their successors. 

“I might perhaps mention among those who are no longer with us the names 
of two Princes in particular—His Highness the late Maharaja of Patiala, who had 
for some ten years achieved the distinction of being made a Lieutenant General and 
an A. D. C. to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor; and His Highness the 
late Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. Although his Highness the Gaekwar had of late 
years been prevented, by the decline in his health, from taking an active part in the 
proceedings of this Chamber, or from ene as long a time as he could have 
wished in his most important State, he had, as Your Highnesses are all aware, en- 
deared himself to his people by his close attention to their interests, and he had 
had the insight, in those circumstances, to select a wise and able Dewan, and to 
repose full confidence in him. 

“Since the last meeting of the Chamber, the Raja of Jawar has been vested 
with Ruling powers on the termination of his minority, and I have had the pleasure 
of recognising the successions of His ee the Maharaja of Alwar, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior branch), His fe the Raja of Sawantwadi, 
the Thakore Saheb of Dhrol, the Raja of Mudhol, His ‘Highness the Maharaja of 
Baroda and the Maharaja of Sonepur. J am sure it will be your wish that I should 
welcome all of them who are present to the Chamber to-day. 

“Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narain, Mr. Musahib Ala (Udaipur State) 
and Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, were among the representatives of India.at the 
meetings of the League of Nations held in 1937 and 1938 respectively. Their reports 
will be presented at this session of the Chamber by His Highness the Chancellor, 

“In the international crisis which weighed so heavily on us all in the autumn 
of last year, the most generous offers to place the resources of their States and 
their own services at the disposal of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor were 
received from very many States. Those generous offers constitute yet another proof, 
if such were needed, of the loyalty and devotion of the Princely Order to His Im- 
perial Majesty the King Emperor; and I take this opportunity to express my own 
most warm appreciation to the Princes in general of those offers, which were, I can 
assure them, most deeply appreciated. 

“When I last had the honour of addressing Your Highnesses, I referred to 
the steps which I had taken to assist individual Rulers in reaching a decision in 
regard to a most important matter—their accession to the Federation of India. It 
has taken longer than I could have hoped to clear the ground and to examine the 
numerous points, points of varying importance, raised by individual Rulers in one 
connection or another with the Federal offer. But that work is now completed. 
The points advanced for consideration by the Rulers of the Indian States have, 
without exception, been examined, and the Federal offer, framed in the light of a 
close and objective examination of those points, has now been drawn up and 
communicated to the States. I do not propose oo to enlarge on this moat 
important question, I will only say that the interests of Your Highnesses and 
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of the Princely Order as a whole and the representations which have reached me, 
have received the fullest and most perce consideration. I am content now to 
await the verdict of the Rulers; and I will add only that the decision which has 
to be taken is one of supreme importance to Your Highnesses, to your unease, 
and to India and that I feel confident that it will be approached with a full sense 
of the heavy obligation which rests A you in this matter. 

“For myself, closely connec as J have been with the preparation of the 
Federal scheme, and with the examination and the elucidation of the various points 
of obscurity or difticulty which have suggested themselves to Your Highnesses in 
the course of your examination of it, I will say no more to-day than this—that 
that scheme, to the devising and the acceptance of which members of Your 
Highnesses order present here to-day contributed in so material a degree, represents 
the result of a close and careful examination of this must important question by 
the best talent of India and of Great Britain. While in the nature of this, it may 
have flaws and imperfections of its own, no one has yet succeeded in devising a 
more satisfactory method of dealing with the problems which have confronted Your 
Highnesses than the scheme of Federation embodied in the Act of 1935, 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


“I am not ignorant that in reeent times the Rulers of Indian States have 
been passing through, in many cases, a period of stress and difficulty. Far be 
it from me to deny that there have becn many cases in which States have been 
subjected to attacks which were entirely unjustified, attacks in which one has been 
unable to trace any scrupulous regard for strict accuracy, or any real desire to 
promote the welfare of the State or of its people. But making all allowance for 
the fact that attacks of that nature have frequently been made, it is, I am sure, 
as plain to Your Highnesses as it is to me, that it is more than ever essential in 
the present conditions and in this changing world in which we live that the 
authoritics of the Indian States should, without exception, make it their constant 
care to watch for and to remedy any legitimate grievances that may exist in the 
administrative field. Your Highnesses will agree with me that it is, equally, as 
clearly in the interests of all Rulers og it is their plain and manifest duty, to 
ensure by their own close personal interest in the affairs of their State, in the 
work of their officials, and in the daily life of their subjects, that those subjects 
have cause for content, that they are not allowed to suffer undue exactions either on 
behalf of the State itself or at the call of unworthy officials, and that all genuine 
grievances receive prompt and active consideration. It goes without saying that an 
effective machinery by which the authoritics of the States can satisty themselves 
that all such complaints can readily reach the ears of the Durbar is an essential 
necessity in the present conditions ; and Your Hishncesses will all agree with me that 
it is equally essential that the peoples of the States should feel assured that their 
wants, their diiliculties and their representations will receive the fullest attention and 
the fullest sympathy, whatever may be the motives or the causes underlying criticisms 
of, or attacks on, the Indian States, the vulnerability of Durbars will o viously be 
increased if any legitimate grievances are left unredressed for agitation to exploit. 

“It is not to be expected even if every care is taken in those respects that the 
voice of criticism will be stilled. No Government in the world can, in these days of 
ever increasing publicity, of ever increasing public interest in the conduct of admi- 
nistration and in the disposal of the public revenues, hope for this. But the impor- 
tance of stating your cases will not have escaped the attention of Your Highnessesg, 
and there can be no more effective method of disposing of unjustified criticism of 
the administration of a State than publicity ar to set out the true facts. 
There are many States which publish admirable administration reports, setting out 
in detail the true condition of affairs in the State, for all to see. ose States, in 
which this practice has not yet been adopted, would, I suggest, do well to consider 
the advisability of following the example of their neighbours in this matter. 


REFORMS IN STATES 


“Your Highnesses will have seen the declarations recently made in Parliament 
on behalf of His Majesty's Government, declarations which J have myself repeated 
in public utterances, in regard to constitutional changes or developments in the 
Indian States. Those statements will have made clear the attitude, in this matter, of 
His Majesty’s Government, which is, I may repeat, that the decision as to the cona- 
titution best suited to the needs of his people and his State rests with the Ruler 
himself to take, and that no pressure will be brought to bear on him in this respect 
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by the Paramount Power. Nor will any obstruction be placed in his way by the 
Paramount Power, should he wish to air effect to constitutional advances consistent 
with his treaty obligations. The actual form of such constitutional machinery as a 
Ruler may, in these circumstan decide to establish in his State must, I readily 
recognize, vary according to conditions; and it is obvious that full consideration 
must be given to local circumstances and conditions, and that the variation in those 
local circumstances and conditions may be reflected in a variation in the form of 
constitutional machinery to be devised or adopted in the case of a particular State. 

“But making the fullest allowance for that fact, Your Highnesses will, I am 
quite ceriain, agree with me that the more personal the form of rule, the greater 
is the need for personal touch. He who would be the father of his people must 
satisfy himself that all classes of his subjects are given their fair share in the 
benefits of his rule, and that an undue proportion of the revenue of his State is 
not reserved for his own expenditure. And the fact that the normal sphere of 
the activities of a Ruler lies within the four corners of his State calls for no 
emphasis from me. An absentee Ruler, like an absentee landlord, represents a 
condition of affairs that has never easily admitted of justification; and that has 
never been more markedly the case than in the conditions of the present day. 
That there may, on occasion, be reasons, Over which he has no control, which 
make it necessary for a Ruler to absent himself for a material period from his 
territory, I, or course, accept. But Your Highnesses, with your long and wide 
experience, will agree with me that, in such an event, it is essential that the 
Ruler, so obliged to be absent from the personal direction of affairs in his State, 
should satisfy himself beyond any question that those to whom he entrusts the 
government of his State are fully worthy of his confidence. 


PARAMOUNT POWER’S POSITION 


A® Your Highnesses have lately been assured, the Paramount Power stands 
ready to support the Princes in the fulfilment of its treaty obligations. That 
does not, I need not say, for a moment mean that the Princes themselves are not 
the primary custodians of their ancient and illustrious heritage. How often has 
it not been impressed on the Princes of India by those who have had their best 
interests at heart that they should sink their differences and stand shoulder to 
shoulder for the good of their States and for their own happiness and peace of 
mind? Can it honestly be said, looking back as we do to-day over any period of 
years, that much has been achieved in pursuance of that advice? There is no 
class and nv community in the world which does not contain its weaker brethren. 
But, it is, as Your Highnesses well knows, the common tendency of mankind to 
generalise, and one Ruler who ignores the welfare of his subjects is only {oo apt 
to be regarded as an embodiment of all his neighbours. Is it not possible 
that the more far-sighted Princes should combine to point out to such a Ruler, 
by means of friendly advice, the error of his ways, so that discredit may not be 
brought upon the entire Princely order? 

“In no case is the need for co-operation and combination more patent, 
more pronounced, and more immediate than in the case of the smaller States, 
Those States whose resources are so limited as virtually to preclude them _indivi- 
dually from providing for the requirements of their people in accordance with 
modern standards, have indeed no other practical alternative before them. I would 
take this opportunity to impress on the Rulers of such States. with all the 
emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking the earliest possible steps to 
combine with their neighbours in the matter of administrative services so far as 
this is practicable. In doing so, they can rely upon receiving all possible assis- 
tance and advice from me and from my advisers. But the need is urgent and 
pressing. It calls for prompt action on the part of those concerned, and it is, in 
my judgment, vital in the interests of the amaller States themselves that no time 
whatever should be lost in taking the necessary steps. 

Re Sees Highnesses, have cere " the hie yeti I _ had the pleasure 
0 ssing to you to- on matters of great significance an { consequence 
to the States and to thelt Rulers. aa oi. 

“I feel sure that the significance of what I have said will not be Jost upon 
you at a moment such as_ the present, of crucial importance in the development 
oO the ulster? of _ I ca sgt panel paper ae you longer rg morning, 

me on ain you for the opportunity of seeing you, and ex m 
best good wishes to you for a profitable session and for the successful discharge 
of the business w lies before us.” (Loud applause.) 
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RESOLUTION ON REORGANIZATION 


After H. E. the Viceroy had spoken, Hts Highness the Chancellor, The Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar moved a resolution of condolence on the deaths of Their late 
Highnesses the Maharaja of Patiala, former Chancellor of the Chamber, the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda, the vrei of Kishengarh, the Maharaja of Alwar, the 
Maharaja of Dewas (Senior) and the Raja of Sawantwadi, 

The important resolution regarding the proposed scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Chamber of Princes was moved by the Chancellor. “It has been regretfully 
noticed for some time past,” said His Highness, “that certain important States have 
tended to drift away from this Chamber and this has naturally detracted from its 
Importance and utility. It is no usq re-examining the reasons for this tendency 
of apportioning blame for it. The fact, however, could not be denied and it 
called for the best efforts of all Rulers and friends of the States to assist in 
bringing all categories of States together on the Pg plank of this Chamber.” 
His Highness said that only four States had raised doubts or differences regard- 
ing the scheme and these doubts, he was confident, were due to genuine misunder- 
standings, The detailed communications which he had sent them would, he was 
sure, help to clear the position. 

Seconding the resolution, the Raja of Bilaspur said that the Chamber, as it 
stood to-day, was purely an advisory body and their recommendations were of a 
purely advisory character. The reorganisation scheme would operate only for four 
years, whereafter its suitability would be reviewed. It was important to secure 
unity among the Princes and he requested the Viceroy to accept the scheme and 
put it into immediate operation. 

His Highness the Raja of Mandt, supporting the resolution, affirmed that, 
speaking as one belonging to the category of smaller States, he considered it as un- 
founded and based on misunderstandings the apprehensions of certain quarter that 
the present proposals would affect the sovereignty of some of the States. 

The Maharaja of Tripura welcomed the representation given by the reorgani- 
sation scheme to the Eastern States and expressed the hope that these proposals 
would enable the Princely Order to attain that unity which was essential to it. 

An amendment, embodying an agreed settlement of the grouping of the six 
States of Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Khairpur, Benares and Idar, was moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, His Highness explained that apart from the fact 
that relatively speaking, the number of seats at present allotted to the Punjab States 
did not ensure for them, both inthe regional group and collectively, their due 
representation on the Standing Committee envisaged in the new scheme, the amend- 
ment sought mercly to implement the decision arrived at the informal conference 
held in Bombay in November. His Highness added that he did not seek to modify 
the reorganisation proposals which had his wholehearted apvrovaly constituting as 
they did a supreme effort on the part of the members of the Princely Order to 
evolve an equitable formula, The resolution and the amendment were put to the 
House and unanimously adopted. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner moved a vote of “hearty thanks to 
the Chancellor for his splendid and ne Sole for the Chamber.” In his zeal, 
remarked His Highness wilh humour, the Chancellor had summoned them to meet 
at all sorts of places and in all climates and had kept them at work till unspeak- 
able hours. The Chamber would, he said, gratefully acknowledge the Chancellor’s 
labours. His Excellency then adjourned the meeting. o 


Second Day— New Delhi— 4th. March 1989 


The Princes Chamber held a short sitting this morning and then adjourned 
sine die. His Excellency the Viceroy presided. 

H. H. the Chancellor submitted the reports of Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam 
Narain and Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetti regarding their work as representatives 
of India at the meetings of the League of Nations at Geneva in 1937 and 1938, 
and said that he wished to place on record the Chamber’s appreciation of the able 
work of these two gentlemen, On the motion of the Chancellor, the resolution 
regarding mail robbery rules was adopted. As a result of the reorganisation 

eme adopted by the Chamber yesterday, there was no election this year of a 
Chancellor, Pro- cellor and Standing Committee, 


CHANCELLOR EXPLAINS PRINCES’ ATTITUDE 


The most important business of the day was His Highness the Chancellor's 
address to the Viceroy, thanking His Excellency for presiding over 


bd. 
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deliberations and replying to the speech which His Excellency made 
yesterday. 


“We desire at the outset to express Our gratitude for the welcome which 
ie have so kindly extended to us,” said His Highness “and to thank Your 
xcellency for the courtesy with which you have listened to us and presided over 
our deliberations.” 
Referring to the offers made by the Princes during the September crisis to 
fe the resources of their States and thcir own services at the disposal of His 
ajesty, the Chancellor said, “These offers were made in no conventional or 
bargaining spirit. They meant to us the fulfilment of our obligations to the Crown, 
which are our sacred heritage and which we, on our part, are determined to 
maintain.” “Your Excellency,” continued the Chancellor, “made a reference to the 
revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and to the vexed question of Federation 
as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. Your Excellency would not 
expect within a month or so of the receipt by us of the revised draft of the 
Instrument of Accession and the connected papers, with all the intricate, legal 
and other questions involved, any definite indication of our views at this stage. 
Moreover, as expected, the States have bcen allowed a period of six months within 
which to give their replies and the final decision in this matter must, as Your 
Excellency has said, rest with the individual Rulers concerned. We can, however, 
assure Your Excellency that we fully appreciate the importance of our verdict in 
this matter to oursclves, to our dynasties and to Indiasand are approaching it 
with a full sense of the responsibility which rests upon us. 


“In the examination of this question at this last stage of negotiations, it is 
our duty, Your Excellency will doubtless appreciate, to apply ourselves dispas- 
sionately to the question as to how far, under the revised Draft of the Instrument 
and the Government of India Act of 1935 and any further amendments to that 
Act, with the effect, in actual working, of the safeguards for the protection of the 
legitimate rights of the States embodied therein, it will be possible for us and 
our successors, in the fast changing circumstances of the pat effectively to 
discharge our triple obligation to the Crown, to our States and to India. 

Moreover we have to examine carefully and to ensure that the power of the 
State to develop their natural resources remains unaffected, and that the financial 
implications of the scheme leave us sufficient margin to balance our budgets and 
to provide funds for the growing and legitimate need of improvements in, and 
raising the standard of, our administratiovs and in developing beneficent activities, 
Thereafter, we shall not hesitate to express freely and frankly what we may 
decile. Your Excellency has referred to the need of certain administrative Reforms 
in the States. We fully endorse the view that improvements in the administrations 
of States should emanate from the Rulers concerned wherever they may be needed 
We recommend this course, not as a political expediency but as a Bacred duty 
resting on us as Rulers. We have more than onco given sympathetic consideration 
to the various aspects of this question and recognise that our greatest asset is the 
happiness and contentment of our peoples, and that no possible effort towards 
this end should be spared by us in ensuring the progress and prosperity of our 
loyal and devoted subjects. Thore is a clear distinction, however, between matters 
relating to improvement in administration and the question of Constitutional 
Reforms in the States. We claim that the decision with regard to the form 
and extent of Constitutional Reforms in the States must rest solely with the 
individual Rulers concerned. 


"The Indian Princes are not averse to progress in their States with due 
regard to local conditions and resources, and the record of development of the 
beneficent activities in their States is the best proof of their bona fides. We 
deny, however, the right of any party from outside to dictate to us or to coerce 
us in the matter of Constitutional Reforms within our States, Such short-sighted 
attempts cannot but retard the pace of evolution in the States, disturb the 
traditional good relations between the Rulers and their subjects and create an 
atmosphere of estrangement between the various regions of this country, which 
is fraught with serious consequences to all concerned. Wo have been reassured 
by the declarations recently made in Parliament on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government and repeated by Your Excellency, making it clear that ‘the decision 
as i gaa ark ronaerehe bp — of his people hourt a gogo 
with the Ruler himse e an at no pressure will be t to on 
him in this respect by the Paramount Power.’ 
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_ “We are equally grateful for the assurance in Your Excellency’s address 

which will be generally welcomed by the States, that ‘the Paramount Power 
stands ready to support the Princes in the fulfilment of its treaty obligations.’ 
We feel confident that no reasonable person or organisation which stands for 
the sanctity of pledges would expect of the Crown not to implement its pledges 
to the Princes both in letter and in spurit. 
_ .°Your Excellency, we realise, second to none, the importance, at the present 
juncture, of protecting the good name of the whole Princely Order. It 18 our 
aim to help to bring about a state of affairs in which criticism may find no 
justifiable ground for censuie, for we realise that our usefulness to our subjects 
as well as to India and the Empire is directly dependent upon the ability of 
each and every State to discharge the responsibilities which rest upon it, 

“Your Excellency will, however, appreciate that there is no greater impediment 
to Food government in a State than the weakening of its Ruler’s authority. Yet 
such a weakening must inevitably result, if unjustified attacks are openly made 
against the established Governments of the States and even doubt is thrown upon 

e scope of the Ruler’s sovereiznty. Wecan assure Your Excellency that the 
various suggestions of administrative Reforms, where they are needed and to 
which you have referred in the course of your address, are very helpful and have 
been receiving the anxious consideration of the Governments of the States. 

“Moreover, while we do not object to fair and bonafide criticism, it is incon- 
trovertible that in many cases, as Your Excellency has remarked in your address, 
we have been subjected to attacks which were entirely unjustified, attacks in which 
one has been unable to trace any scrupulous regard for strict accuracy, or any 
real desire to promote the wellare of the State or of its people.’ It is, there- 
fore, not unnatural that the States should expect due protection against such attacks. 
In some of these attacks, it has been insinuated that the Princes are conspiring in 
a body with the Paramount Power_ to resort to a deliberate campaign of repression 
and reaction in the States. Your Excellency and Your Highnesses know that it is 
a baseless insinuation which we unequivocally repudiate. On the other hand, we 
can emphatically declare that God willing, the Indian Princes shall not be found 
wanting in any reasonable contribution which they may be called upon to make 
in the discharee of their obligations to the Crown and towards the ordered progress 
of their States and their motherland. _ 

“Your Excellency also referred in your addiess to the need for the smaller 
States, with limited resources, to cooperate and combine in matters of administra- 
tion so far as it may be practicable. This question necds careful consideration from 
all the viewpoints involved, and relying on Your Exccllency’s knowledge and res- 
pect for the traditions of the Indian States, and for the pledges given to the States 
—big and small—in successive authoritative pronouncements, guaranteeing their in- 
ternal autonomy and integrity, we take it as understood that Your Excellency’s 
suggestion is intended to encourage cooperation, on a voluntary basis and to the 
extent that the States find it practicable, having due regard to local conditions, in 
certain services of administration, prone that the integrity and sovereignty of 
the States concerned is not impaired. In order to encourage cooperative grouping 
on the aforesaid basis, it is essential that the combination should be entirely volun- 
tary and not rigidly limited to the geographical boundaries of a group, so that it 
may inspire mutual confidence and trust which alone can ensure smooth working. 

“Your Excellency has also been pleased to emphasise the need for unit 
amongst our Order. We gratefully appreciate the sincerity of that advice an 
fully endrose it ourselves. In this connection, it is a matter of genuine gratifica- 
tion that generally the Princes of India—big and small—stand united to-day behind 
the reorganisation proposals which have been adopted by this Chamber and blessed 
by Your Excellency. We feel confident that this step will help us to stand united 
as a team in the discharge of our obligations to the Crown, to India and to the 
States”. 

Review of Chamber’s Work * 

The following is the statement presented by H, H. the Chancellor reviewing 
the work done by the Chamber of Princes during the last two years :— 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses,-The duty of presenting this review of 
work since the last Qhamber session should ordinarily have devolved on our 
late lamented and popular Chancellor, His Highness the late Maharaja Sahib 
of Patiala, but his sad and premature demise deprived us of his charming and 
courageous leadérship at a time when he was most needed. In February, 1938, 
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His late Highness called us to an informal meeting of the Standing Committee 
at Delhi, but at the last moment he was himself unavoidably detained owing to 
indisposition and he charged me to conduct those mectings on his behalf. Soon, 
thereafter, that great and historic personality passed away, and it left me no option 
but to carry on within my limitations, the duties of the Chancellor. 

_ Before reviewing the work done since the last Chamber session, it is my 
penta duty to refer to the great loss which the Empire, India and the States 

ave suffered through the tragic and untimely demise of His Excellency the late 
Lord Brabourne. During the brief period that he was the Viceroy and President 
of our Chamber, in Your Excellency's absence on leave, he gave proof of his 
sympathy and goodwill for the States. The Brabourne Stadium in Bombay will 
remain a fitting tribute to his interest in sport in India and for his many qualities 
and his charming personality he shall be remembered by his many friends in 
this country. We shall be grateful if Your Excellency would be pleased to 
convey our deepest sympathies to Lady Brabourne in her great loss. 

o formal session of the Chamber of Princes could be held in the year 
1938. I have, therefore, to make a statement to-day regarding the work done 
during the last two years, namely for 1937 and 1938, 

e period under review was marked by much spade work by the various 
committees. The following Committecs met during the year 1937 and 1938 :—the 
Military Officers Committee, the Railway Experts Committee, the Standin 
Committee of Ministers, the Special Committee of Ministers on the question o 
retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands, the Special Committee of Ministers 
on the question of settlement of boundary disputes, the Reorganisation Committee, 
the Criteria Committee, the Special Committee of Ministers on the question of 
appointment of shares in the proceeds of the surcharge on petrol of Indian States, 
the J'inance Committee to define the financial powers of the Chancellor and the 
Standing Committee, the Special Committee appointed to scrutinise the financial 
position of the Chamber nd and the Special Committee of Ministers to examine 
the Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Bill, 1938, 

In these meetings, various matters of long-standing importance were examined 
and brought to a stage nearer settlement. Moreover, four informal meetings of 
the Standing Committee were held in February, June, November and December 
of 1938 and one formal meeting of the Standing Committee was also held in 
December last. 

I shall now recapitulate the progress made during these two years with 
regard to certain important matters : 

(a) The question of attachment of British liaison officers to Indian States 
forces units in the event of civil disturbances in the States has been satisfactorily 
settled and the amendments proposed by the Standing Committee to the relevant 
memorandum of the Government of India have been adopted. 

(b) The old pending question of the restrictions imposed by the Government 
of India on the manufacture and export of salt by Durbars was also examined. 
This examination showed that no restrictions existed which were contrary to the 
stipulations of a treaty or agreement with the concerned States and that most of 
the States had no grievance on the subject. The question was, therefore, aronpes 

(c) The question was also taken up, that whereas attested copies of judicial 
documents granted by a court in British India were admitted in evidence in State 
courts, attested copies granted by Indian States’ courts were not so accepted by 
courts in British India, unless they were countersigned by the Political Officer 
concerned, notwithstanding the fact that the Indian Evidence Act had been 
ear ee by almost all the States. The Political Secretary has intimated that 
authorisation under Section 79 of the Indian Evidence Act, which had already 
been granted in suitable cases would appear to meet the object in view. This 
information was accordingly circularised to all the States. 

(dq) The question of riparian rights of Indian States, which had been pendin 
settlement for a number of years, received further consideration, and it was decid 
that as Section 130 to 134 of the Government of India Act, 1935, dealing exclusively 
with water disputes offered a reasonable compromise, it was not necessary to 
proceed with the matter any further. This question was accordingly Stopes 

(ec) A satisfactory settlement was also reached over the question of extradition 
fo criminals between the Indian States and British India of which the details 
were notified to the States through a circular on the subject issued in July, 1938. 

(f) The question of appointment of the shares of Indian States in the pro- 
ceeds of the surcharge on petrol was originally decided after negotiations between 
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the Government of India and the Chamber of Princes. Complaints were, however, 
received from a large number of States, against the revised formula of distributions 
of surcharge among the Indian States, whose petrol consumption during the year 
was below one lakh gallons. The matter was carefully examined and it appeared 
that certain difficulties suggested by the States concerned were really genuine 
and deserved to be removed. The matter was accordingly taken up at the inst 
formal meeting of the Standing Committce, when the Political Secretary intimated 
that the suggestions made would be examined with the help of the Government 
of India pe ig concerned. Let us hope that a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties of the States will be found as early as possible. 

(g) The extradition arrangements between the States and Burma, after its 
separation from India, were settled on the basis of status quo, through an 
Order-in-Council under the Fugitive Offenders Acts of 1881 and 1915. 

(h) The question of the reorganisation of the Indian States Forces was 
thoroughly examined by a Committee of Ministers under the resourceful chairman- 
ship of Nawab Samad Yar Jung, Army Secrctary to H.E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government, Hyderabad. The report of this Committee was later considered by 
the Standing Committee. In the meantime, the Chatfield Committee came to India 
to consider the Indian Defence Reorganisation Plan, and to investigate into the 
military and financial aspects of the problem of Indian Defence. 


We were invited to mect the Chatfield Committee in order to apprise 
them of the general viewpoint of the States on matters within the terms of reference 
of the Committee, The Standing Committce appoinied a sub-committee consisting 
of Their Highnesscs of Bikaner, Patiala and myself to meet the Chatfield Committee. 
We met them in January last and frankly urged the States’ point of view. The 
Chairman and members of the Committee seemed to appreciate feat the importance 
of the States in any scheme of Indian Defence and sympathetically listened to all 
we had to tell them. Let us hope that the recommendations of this Committee will 
soon help to place the defence services of India and the States on a proper footing. 


() A reservation was made in 1936, excluding the States from the internatio- 

nal obligations undertaken under the Slavery Convention. Enquiries made from the 

States, however, went to show that no slavery existed in Indian States and that tho 

era in regard to forced labour did not compare unfavourably with that of 
ritish India. The reservation of 1926 was accordingly eliminated. 

(j) ‘Ihe position as regards retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands, 
together with allied matters, was also pursued further. Some of the pendiny ques- 
tions have satisfactorily been settled and relevant notifications and circulars have 
already been issued to the States. A few important questions are still under active 
negotiations and it is hoped that they will, before long, be settled with due regard 
to the reasonable viewpoint of the States, 

(k) ‘The important question of the reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes, 
so as to make it fully representative of the big and small States was also taken up; 
and it is gratifying to note that the proposed scheme was adopted, without any 
dissentient, by a very representative conference of Rulers and representatives of 
States held in Bombay in November, 1938. 


I shall refer to the scheme in detail when the draft resolutions regarding the 
proposed reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes come up for consideration. 

The Standing Committee resolved to commemorate the eminent services of 
Their late Highnesses the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior and the Maharaja Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, by putting up their portraits or busts in the hall of the Chamber of 
Princes. In this connection, Their Highncsses of Sachin, Mandi. Bilaspur and 
Dungarpur issued a joint appeal inviting a donation of Rs. 200 each from the 
members and representative members to meet the cost of these memorials, As 
expected, the response to this appeal has been very encouraging and within a couple 
of months, a sum of Res, 9,200 has already been received from the various States. 
We are grateful to Your Excellency for approving the prone! to set up busts of 
Their late eS which was our preference also, and we shall be further grate- 
ful if Your Excellency will be pleased to issue the necessary directions for the 
structural changes necessary for this purpose. I feel confident that the proposal will 
meet with unanimous approval. 

The proposed enlargement of the Chamber of Princes, through the inclusion of 
new members in their own right, who are entitled to it on well-defined testa, has 
also reached the final stages of negotiations. In the review of work at the last 
Chamber session by His Highness the then Chancellor it was pointed out with 
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regard to this question, that the Government of India were awaiting unanimous 
expression of opinion from the Princes. We have fortunately succeeded in making 
recommendations at our Bombay Conference without any dissentients. 

We hope and request that a a balectariae and satisfactory settlement of this 
long pending problem may now be made as early as possible. Last but not the 
least, this period has involved very heavy flow of correspondence, in which 

advice sought had to be given to various States on many pressing problems, 


This concludes the review of the main work done during these two years. The 
results achieved are the fruits of joint effort on which I wish to offer my grateful 
thanks to Your Excellency as our President and to my colleagues of the Standing 
Committee, I am also obliged to my friend, the Hon. Sir Bertrand Glancy, his 
Joint Secretary and to his Department for their valuable assistance and advice. 
Moreover, I wish to record my yvenuine appreciation of the Standing Committee of 
Ministers, of the various other Special Committees and of the Chancellor’s Secretary 
and re staff who have all made substantial contributions towards achieving these 
results. 


Joint Conference of Princes & Ministers 


The importance of the joint action on the part of the Princely Order both in 
regard to Federation and constitutional and other reforms in the States, was stress- 
ed by His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, presiding at a joint conference of Indian Princes, representatives of certain 
Rulers and States’ Ministers at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay on the 10th. June 1989. 


The conference was attended by 50 Princes, about 50 representatives of States 
authorized to represent their Rulers and about ten other Ministers and secretaries. 
A message from His Exalted Highness the Nizam wishing success to the meeting 
was read at the conference. 

After His Highness the Chancellor had spoken, Their Highnesses of Bikaner. 
Dewas (Junior Branch), and Panna addressed the conference. Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Mr. Madhav Mao of Mysore, Mr. Zaidi of Rampur and Mr. Zutshi of Rewa ex- 

ressed their views with regard to the general and political aspects of the revised 
raft of the Instrument of Acccession. 


In his speech His Highness the Chancellor said: “The representative 
nature of our gathering is a clear proof that we are fully alive to the import- 
ance of the issues which await our decision. We mect at a critical time. The main 
item for our consideration is the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papers. For years our representatives have collaborated with the repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government and of British India to evolve a satisfac- 
tory scheme for an All-India Federation. Throughout those discussions we made 
it clear that our willingness to consider entering such a scheme would depend on 
the effective inclusion, in the final picture, of the essential safeguards and conditions 
which we have consistently urged. 

“The final picture of the federal scheme under the Government of India Act, 
1935 is now before us and within the next two months we are called upon to signi- 
fy our willingness to accede or not to accede to Federation on the basis offered 
under the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession. The importance of our 
decision in this matter to the States, to India and to the Empire cannot be over- 
emphasized, and therefore any decision that we may reach here must be based on 
the fullest possible appreciation of our grave responsibility in the matter, 


“The examination of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papers was in the first instance, referred to the Hydari Committee. This 
committee included on it some of the most experienced and trueted Ministers of 
the States and it had the privilege of having a distinguished chairman in that 
veteran statesman, the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, whom I am _ glad to welcome 
here in our midst. I feel confident that you will all join mein expressing our 

ateful ga of the signal service which this committee has rendered to the 
Btates to India and to the Empire by its constructive, courageous and far-sighted 
report on this very delicate question. 

“An important conference of Ministers met recently in Gwalior under the 
chairmanship of Sirdar O. 8. Angre to examine the revised draft instrument and 
they forwarded their report to me, as the Chancellor, for circulation to States so 
that it may be recognised that the Chamber is the tribune of all States, big and 
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small, whatever their regions or views. The Gwalior geste has been a helpful 
contribution, for which our appreciation is due to the chairman and members of 
this conference. It is gratifying to note that on the main issues involved, the 
Hydari Committee and the Gwalior Conference, shorn of the pudding of confusing and 
changeable legal opinions, have independently reached almost identical conclusions. 


“You will be glad to learn that yesterday afternoon the Princes assembled in 
Bombay met among themselves and came to the unanimous conclusion that th 
regard a generally agreed line of action amongst the States essential to the efficacy 
of any decision whic sie | be reached by this conference. 

It should be the endeavour of this conference to bring the States to a com- 
mon formula with regard to their line of reply, so that the future policy 
assures the integrity of units, the unity of India and the ordered eee of the 
ea as a self-governing and autonomous Dominion of the British Commonwealth. 

“I would be failing in my duty at this conference, if I did not refer to certain 
important questions which are of general interests to the States. The first point to 
which I wzsh to refer is the question of internal reforms in the States, 


“It is gratifying to note that the Rulers and Governments of various States 
have already announced constructive reforms and programmes of beneficient activi- 
ties for their States, while in various other cases, the proposed reforms are actively 
receiving the consideration of the States’ authorities concerned, with due regard to 
local conditions and resources. It is obvious that no genuine well-wisher of the 
States can reasonably advocate any exact pattern of constitutional or administrative 
reforms or a uniform pace of progress for one and all the States. The course of human 
events cannot very well be shaped to an exact model of the articles manufactured 
in a factory. I can, however, state with confidence and authority that God willing, the 
Indian Rulers will not be found wanting in any reasonable and generous contribu- 
tion which they may be called upon to make towards the ordered progress of the 
States, and of their motherland. 

“In this connexion, though the question of reforms within individual States 
rests primarily with the Rulers and Governments of the States concerned, the 
Rulers in their meeting yesterday have unanimously desired to recommend to the 
individual States the desirability of testing their administrations, where needed, 
with the following basic tests :— 


(A) That special efforts should be made to have (I) clear and codified laws 
uaplec a reign of law for the States ; (II) judiciary properly manned by qualified 
law graduates or by persons with recognized judicial training and integrity : and 
(III) efficient and adequate police force supervised by competent officers with effec- 
tive modern arms and equipment. 

(B) That, unless already done, there should be a clear demarcation between 
the personal expenditure of the Ruler and the State expenditure, and the former 
should be fixed on a reasonable basis as resolved by the Chamber of Princes. 

(C) That five or ten years programme on a clear cut plan should be prepared 
for the beneficent activities in the States, such as education, medical relief, agricul- 
ture, health, road development, etc. 

(D) That the States Government should keep in close touch with the latest 
ameliorative legislation in British India and the Indian States, which may be 
suitable to their local conditions, such as indebtedness relicf and give it prompt 
consideration. ; 

(E) That the advisability may be considered of issuing a standing order 
within our States to the effect that any bonafide complaint supported on personal 
knowledge by certain prescribed number of disinterested local State subjects of 
good repute resident in the area concerned alleging corruption or undue harassment 
against any State official, shall be duly inquired into. 

“Let it not be understood, however, that I regard the criticisms generally level- 
led with regard to the aforesaid points, against the States administrations often 
without adequate enquiries as justified. On the other hand, I emphatically support 
the remarks of His Fxcellency the Viceroy in his opening address at the last 
Chamber session to the effect that it can not be denied ‘there have been many cases in 
which the States have been subjected to attacks which were entirely unfounded’ 
Nevertheless, a Ruler, according to our traditions, is great not by what he gives, 
with due regard to the genius of his people, and no false notion of prestige need 
dissuade us from removing the legitimate grievances of any ot our people, and 
from making our fullest possible contribution to maintain the reign of law and 
ordered progress within our States, 
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“Tt must, however, be recognized by all true friends of the States that there 
is no greater impediment to good Government and reign of law in a State than 
the weakening of its Ruler’s authority; and furthermore, that in the sphere of 
reforms, prudence and farsight often enjoin even on the most enthusiastic and liberal 
administrator the duty of paying due regard to local conditions and resources. 

“Your Highnesses and gentlemen, the organization which deserves our consi 
deration is that of subversive movements organized by a section of British Indians 
avainst certain States. This recent unfortunate and unwise tendency, if allowed to 
develop, must inevitably result in enyendering bitterness and hostility, and prove 
detrimental to the unity and ordered progress of India. I have no desire to be 
involved in purely British India questions or controversies, but I feel that Mr. 
Gandhi’s recent statement recommending suspension of mass civil disobedience in 
the States and the recent public utterances of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan emphasizing 
the need of respecting the integrity of the States, are steps in the right direction 
which, if acted upon in a genuine spirit, should assist in improving the relations of 
States and British India, which must be the desire of every patriotic Indian. 


“In this connexion, the responsibility of the Paramount Power is particularly 
great, and the cyes of the States, and of law-abiding sections of British India are 
critically sect on Simla, to see how far they would permit the territories of States, 
guaranteed under solemn plete of the British Crown, to be invaded by subversive 
elements from British India.” 

Referring to the question of cooperative Rrouping of States for certain adminis- 
trative purposes, the Jam Saheb after stating that the matter had already been 
discussed said, “As the question is of an All-India importance, the Standing Com- 
mittce of Princes have appointed a special committee of Rulers, with majority of 
those primarily concerned with this question, in order to see how far the various 

roposals now made are reconcilable with the sovereignty and the autonomy of the 
Btates concerned in accordance with the position taken up by the Princes in their 
reply to Ilis Excellency the Viccroy’s opening address to the last Chamber session.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference was held for three days and concluded on the 12th. June after 
passing a resolution virtually rejecting the present Federal scheme as envisaged in the 
revised draft Instrument of Accession, circulated Hae: the Princes a few months 
avo. The following is the text of the resolution adopted by the Conference :— 


“The Conference of Princes and Ministers assembled at Bombay, having 
considered the revised draft Instrument of Accession and connected papers resolves 
that the terms, on the basis of which accession is offered, are fundamentally 
unsatisfactory in the directions indicated in the report of the Hydari Committee 
of Ministers and confirmed by the recommendations of the Gwalior Conference 
and are therefore unacceptable. 

“At the same time, the Conference records its belief that it could not be the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to close the door ‘on an All-India 
Federation.” 


The Hydari Committee Report 


The [ydari Committee on Federation which met in Bombay in April 1939 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Akbar Hydart, Prime Minister, Hyderabad State, came to 
the conclusion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Accession were unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of treaty rights, rights of internal administration and the 
economic rights of the States. The Committee suggested modifications in the 
draft on these three points, _ 

The Committee in its report reiterated its conviction that “there is in fact no 
alternative ideal for India except that of an All-India Federation, provided it ensures 
all the essential safeguards advocated by the Committee and offers effective assurance 
of continued anes | and integrity of the States.” 

The report added: “The Committee comes to the unanimous conclusion that 
the draft Instrament of Accession and other drafts circulated on the basis of which 
accession 18 offered are fundamentally ‘unsatisfactory in the directions noted by it. 
The Committee finds it difficult to believe that it is the intention either of His 
Majesty’s Government or the Government of India to close the door on Federation. 
If the vital matters, to which the Committee has drawn attention, can be satisfac- 
torily adjusted, the Committee is of the opinion that there would then exist a satis- 
factory basis on which accegsion could be concluded by individual States with due 
pcard. to the particular interests of each.” 
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Referring to the general clauses of the Instrument of Accession, the Hydari 
Committee points out that while in the former draft instruments, there was a limi- 
tation on the exercise of the executive authority of the Federation in the State, 
that limitation has now bcen omitted in the revised drafts. The Committee em- 
phasizes that the limitation referred to correctly stated the position hitherto under- 
stood by His Majesty's Government and the States and that as a matter of form, 
A ea and was based on a relevant section of the Government of India 

ct, . 

The Committee states that in the course of its discussions, it was pointed out 
that some States strongly favoured the further inclusion in the instrument of 
the two clauses dealing with the separation of pa amountcy from the Federal sphere 
and vice versa, 

With regard to the question of defence, the Committee is of the opinion that 
the position has not been made as clear as it should have been in such a vital 
matter. The Committee docs not fecl entirely satisfied that this obligation of the 
crown to the States and relationship regarding paramountcy will remain unaffected 
by accession without appropriate limitation. 


Dealing with customs, the Committee considers that any limitation on the 
power to alter the existing rate cannot be accepted by the States concerned, while 
the amendments now proposed are a reversal of past decisions of a vital character 
and had been proposed without giving the States likely to be effected even an 
opportunity of stating their objections thereto. 

As revards railways, the Committee states that despite the improvement effected 
in the present position through the provision of the Kailway Tribunal, the sugyes- 
tion of unqualified accession to that item in the Federal list goes far beyond any- 
thing which the States have ever contemplated. 

Under the item “Excise duties” the Committee states that in the matter of 
finance, its views are well-known. It was pointed out that the date fixed, namely March 
31, 1937, for deciding whether a State should be allowed to retain any item of excise 
revenue must operate harshly upon its financial resources. That date should be the 
date of the inauguration of Federation and if and when the distribution of excise duty 
among the federating units takes place by federal legislation, the States concerned 
shall not receive less than what at the advent of Federation, they will be entitled to. 


The Committee considers that the proposed administration agreement falls 
far short of what had been contemplated throughout the discussions, The present 
er does not ensure that administration of federal laws will be reserved to the 

tates. 

The Committee views with great concern the proposed amendments to entries 
ae i customs and the proposal to insert a new action in the ‘iovernment of 

ndia Act. 

Referring to treaty righ 6, the committee states that at present a treaty right 
cannot be extinguished by the unilateral action of ove party. It feels that it will 
be a very serious change in the status of treaty rights, if, through accegsion, they 
are to be so extinguished, and the fact that the Governor-General in his individual 
judgment will determine whether it is proper in the circumstances that the Federal 
iedalatnrs should be permitted to do so is not a sufficient safeguard, 


The Committee also feels that States which have important treaty rights, re- 
lating to matters to which they had been asked to accede and not being rights which 
they are prepared to waive on accession, might find great difficulty in acceding on 
the basis at present offered. The Committee anticipates that in many cases it will 
not be found to be the intention of the Crown Kepresentative that treaty rights 
should be waived, and it ought not to be difficult to devise by amendment, if neces- 
Bary, of the provisions of the Act, at a moment when many amendments, some of 
them of substance, are being introduced by His Majesty’s Government, a suitable 
method of suitably safeguarding such rights. 


A Survey of Reforms in the States 


Following is a survey of the events in the Indian States in the year 1938 issued 
by Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramyya, President of the All-India States’ People’s Confer- 
ence and members of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress :— 


The wide gulf that has for over a century separted the Indian States is being 
rapidly bridged up, It may not take long for the two ends to meet and the bridge 
declared open for traffic. Then India shall have become one and indivisible. As 
the year 1938 closes, it is but meet that we should rapidly survey our achievements 
during the past twelve months notably during the past few weeks, during which 
the labours of the year have become single-pointed and begun to bear fruit, 

The Jamsaheb of Nawanagar has recently yranted revenue relief to his sub- 
jects to the tune of three lakhs and has made Nawanagar Municipality into a 
public body. It is stated that the popular discontent has not nevertheless subsided 
and that the agitation continucs to be in existence in one form or other. 

In Dhrangadhra, the State has declared the Municipality a pubic body. Yet 
we are told that there is discontent amongst the people on the ground that the 
body is not invested with all the powers due to it, in the day-to-day work. 


The movement in Rajkot stands as the most outstanding movement in the 
States in recent years. For the intensity of feeling within the State as well as the 
extensive support that the movement secured from outside, for the virtual identifica- 
tion of the boneress with the movement, for the orderliness and discipline with 
which the movement has been conducted based upon the twin oe of Truth 
and Non-violence, for the effective support of Mahatma Gandhi in bringing the 
movement to a close throngh the dynamic cece, of Sardar Vallabhbhai, there 
is nothing to compare with the recent events in the Rajkot State. The Rajkot State 
has a revenue of only six lakhs, while Bhavnagai’s revenue approaches 3 crore, 
and that of Nawanagar’s ranges abont seventy lakhs. Yet Rajkot is made the 
headquarters of the Kathiawar States and therefore it leads them all. That is the 
reason the Rajkot movement has been assigned the great importance which has been 
associated with it these several weeks. ‘he country’s thanks are due to Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel for this victory. 

A Conference of the peoples of the States of Cutch, Rajpipla and Bhavnagar 
and Nawanagar is about to be held at an early date and we learn that the Nawab 
of Junagadh seems to have consented to give to the people of his State a voice in 
the administration of the State. 


The Rajptpla Ruler appears to be interested in rural uplift activities and has 
sent his Dewan to see for himself some of them. He has been pleased to recognise 
the Praja Seva Mandal-and sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 2,000 to the public 
library. His Highness is interesting himself in the Wardha scheme of education 
and has announced that six State schools for boys and girls will be given over to 
the Seva Mandal for the proposed experiment. 

The Kajkot struggle has influenced the Pulttana people, who hold the first 
session of the State’s Peoples’ Conference on the 7th January, 1939, in the Palitana 
Durbar hall, Some revenue reforms seem to have been introduced by the Raja 
Saheb in three Mahalas of his State and the rebate that has been given in land 
revenue assessment in cash to all Mahalas in the Valitana, azgregate to one lakh of 
a total of 1,80,000 of rupees. 

In the small State of Hindol certain concessions have been granted by the 
Raja Saheb in response to the petitions from the people of the State abolishing 
bethi, basad, megan (forced gifts given at the time of royal ceremonies) and granting 
full civil liberties and facilities for the people of the State to get wood without 
extra tax from the forest for fuel and for building purposes and for making agri- 
cultural implements. The Raja has announced the abolition of taxes on salt and 
kerosene. Bosides the Kaja Saheb has consented to reconsider the various forest 
laws, and grazing fees, bethi and other taxes. 

The Kamdurg Durbar has announced responsible government for the people of 
the State. It was stated that it was the policy of the State to establish responsible 
government in the State for the benefit of the subjects and for the greater associa- 
tion of the people with the administration of the State. The announcement will 
soon be followed up by the formulation of a constitution for responsible govern- 
ment and the appointment of a popular Minister, 
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Kolhapur is the leading State in South Maharashtra. When Kolhapur moves, 
it may be expected that the rest of the States of Southern Maharashtra will make a 
move. Some time ago a beginning was made in the direction of representative 

overnment by the introduction of local self-governing bodies and the grant of eight 
akhs of rupees for the same. Now the Prime Minister has been directed to report 
upon the best manner in which such additional associations of the people of the 
State with its administration can be brought about. ‘To this end the Maharaja has 
started a Poe Assembly with reference to the entire principality. There is no 
doubt that the reforms will not yo beyond the Minto-Morley reforms judgin from 
the character of the announcement and the checks and balances with which they 
have been hedged. 

The State Congress agitation has cropped up in Rajnandgaon State in a vigo- 
rous form in the Central India. Before the Satyagraha was started in right earnest, 
the Durbar has made an announcement indicating its decision to start advisory 
councils for each of the seven yarganas called Praia Sabhas with two-thirds member- 
ship elected and the rest to be nominated by the Durbar as well as the President. 
This scheme of reforms is considered by the people to be extremely unsatisfactory. 
The absence of a Central Assembly bascd on elected representatives of the subjects 
at the Centre is ground enough for a complaint by the State Congress pcople to 
whom the scheme is obviously unacceptable, aud Mahatmaji is being consulted by 
Mr. Ruikar on the subject. 


In Mewar which is an ancient State, fhe discontent of the poople has been 
intensified by the fact that the Government of India has transferred a portion of 
the British Indian territory of Ajmere-Merwara in spite of the opposition of the 
inhabitants of the area concerned. ‘The satyagraha campaign at Udaipur and Nabha- 
dwar covered nearly 11] prisoners. 

In the midst of this confusion and chaos throughout, it is gladdening to note 
some cosmos is being evolved in the various States in India. The quiet and 
unostentatious manner in which the Raja Saheb of Auwdh has celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday by announcing the conferment of responsible government upon his 
subjects comes as a great relief. 

While large States like Hyderabad, Udaipur, and Bikaner have made themselves 
well known for the restriction of civil liberties which have been imposed upon the 

eople of the State, it is a matter for congratulation that the Holkar of Indore has, 
In response to the public demand, admiticd his subjects to a greater measure of 
civil liberties, by removing the restrictions upon holding public meetings within 
the Indore municipal boundaries, 


Benares, it may be remembered, was only a zamindari till 25 years ago when 
it was made a State The report of the Committee appointed by the Maharaja 
of Benares in March 1938 to investigate the question of creating a Legislative 
Council for the State has been submitied to His Highness by the Chief 
Secretary of the State. The report is signed by four out of the five members. 
The remaining member, Mr. Harishankar Dube, proposcs to submit a separate 
report shortly. 

It is a matter for gratification that the State Congress of Travancore has 
withdrawn that portion of the memorandum relating to personal matters and it is to 
be hoped that likewise it may sua th the civil disobedience movement in response 
to Mahatmaji’s directions. ‘The whole burden of direction of the movement in its 
further stages will then naturally fall on Mahatmaji himself. Judging from the 
events in Travancore, namely, the deputation of the Nairs for the reform of the 
voting system and reorganisation of the management, as well as representation of 
Dewasom, it looks as though the State is prepuling itself for the inevitable next 
step in the polity of the State. 


Finally, the Hyderabad State Congress is to be congratulated on the prompt 
and decisive manner in which it has carried out the behests of Mahatmaji. There 
is a destiny that truly shapes our ends and Mahatmji stands at Shegaon as the 
one adviser of the whole of India in matters not only relating to provinces but 
also to the States. He has been now drawn into the fray, for Mahatmaji is 
always the first person to recognise movements hused upon self-help. Those who 
have been accustomed to his ways during the lust 18 years in~ regard to political 
affairs of British India so called would find nothing strange in his stopping the 
satyagraha movement in Hyderabad, so far as it it is concerned with the political 
aspect of the matter. The affairs of Hyderabad have been unfortunately complica- 

by the incoming of the Hindu Civil Libertics’ Union on the one hand, which 
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might easily have dropped the prefix Hindu and joined the movement for political 
reform and the Arya Samaj activities. The latter body has real grievances relating 
to rights of worship and congregations, But of all moments that it should have 
chosen this moment for staging its battle can only be regretted from this one 
stand-point, namely, that it has come as a complication in the political movement 
which itself is being dubbed as communal orvanisation, Its association with the 
satyagraha movement would not enable the latter movement to outlive the bad 
name that was given to it betore it was hanged. We are, however, glad to learn 
that the Aryan leaders are meeting Gandhiji. Four hundred men have gone to jail 
under the banner of the Hyderabad State Congress cheorfully and wholcheartedly. 
The fact that the list of prisoners included the names of men like S1i Kashinath 
Rao Vaidya speaks volumes of the dignity and sense of responsibility which have 
been brought to bear upon the movement. Yor, it is well known that Kasinath- 
Taoji was a member of the lyenger Committee on Reforms. The cessation of the 
movement in Hyderabad is calculated to strengthen the political crop in that 
State, just as the transplantation of paddy secdlings would considerably help the 
yield of a bumper crop of paddy. 


Affairs in Kashmir have reached a lull but cannot continue so for long, 
Baroda is likely to be the storm centre ere long. Mysore is still in the throes of 
delivery and an expectant world is awaiting the new birth with bated breath, 
The States in the Punjab have gone through the mill notably Kalsia. Patiala has 
come under a new regime and while bioad visioned speeches are being delivered 
by the Ruler, we are yet to hear of a tangible scheme of political reform in this 
State, Bikaner continues to be as backward as ever before. Alwar, Gwalior and 
Nabha are under British Administration and there is no excuse for these States 
lagging behind those subject to absolute and personal rule of a prince, Jeypore 
has just emerged from an internecine quairel and must now turn its attention to 
the civic liberties and political rights of its own people. Jodhpur is under the 
Newanship of Col. Field and the externment orders against friends like Jainarain 
Vyas have to be rescinded. 

In the Punjab, Maleikotla and Bhawalpur have scen their worst days and the 
Princes have to toe the line with their progiessive compeers if the disturbances of 
two years ago have had any lesson for them. In the Bhulkan States of the 
Punjab, leaving alone Nabha and Patiala, there remains the third State of Kapur- 
thala and the Maharaja has just announced his decision to appoint without delay 
a Committee to report on the qustion of reconstituting the State Assembly establi- 
shed in 1916 but not summoned for many years and it is gratifying to hear the 
Maharaja say that although his people have for long been accustomed to and 
remained contented with a benevolent personal form of government, yet modern 
political tendencies cannot be ignored, 

Cochin’s example of Jiarchy has been followed by the enlightened Prince of 
Sangli who has evolved a fine scheme of partial responsibility in respect of which 
8}. Shanker Rao Deo states that though it involves Diarchy, yet the obnoxious 
features of dual rule of which the British are one of the two parties may not be 
noticeable in a scheme worked out in a State. 

A Communique has been issued by the Jodhpur State authorities introducing 
Village Panchayats and a Central Advisory Board and District Boards while in 
Jaipur the changes have not advanced any futher. 

Even in Dhenkanal a constitution has been promised with effect from the 
next financial year. One does not know what is brewing in Talcher, 


The All-India States’ People’s Conference 


Annual Session—Ludhiana—15th. & 16th. February 1939 
Presidential Address 


The compound of the Kundan Wood Factory was filled to capacity when 
the open session of the All-India States’ People’s Conference commenced at Ludhiana 
on the 15th. February 1939. After the singing of the ‘Bande Mataram’ song 
by a batch of girls, the address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
was read. Thereafter, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, ascending the rostrum, delivered 
re address extempore in Uindustani. Following is the full text of Mr. Nehru’s 
address :— 


Year after year this Conference of the people of the Indian States has met 
in session and discussed the problems of the States. Yenr after yoar it has raised 
its voice in condemnation of the autocracy and misrule, the corruption and the 
degradation that has prevailed in many of these States. The labours of this 
Conference, and far more so of the National Congress have borne fruit, and to-day 
there is a mighty awakening among the people of the States. When in after 
years, the history of India comes to be written, the year 1938 will stand out as 
the year of this awakening. The historian of that distant futuro will not wonder 
at this awakening; but he will marvel that the millions who inhabit the Indian 
States submitted for generations to intolerable and appalling conditions, and that 
a system of porsnment which had long vanished in other parts of the world still 
continued in India. 

The year 1938 has become history and we stand on the threshold of 1939. 
The movement for freedom gathers pace and the whole of India looks with 
sympathy and understanding on this great struggle in the States. At this vital 
moment you have summoned me to this Conference and I have gladly come at 

our bi HA I come to you not only because I am intensely interested in the 
reedom of the people of the States, but as the bearer of tho poodwill of the rest 
of India and as a pledge of our solidarity. 


Congress HuspANDING ENERGY 


Many people have, in vee years, criticised the attitude of the National 
Congress towards the States and heated argument has taken place about intervention 
and non-intervention. That criticism and argument have perished with the yesterday 
that has gone and are meaningless to-day. Yet it is worthwhile to consider briefly 
the development of Congress policy in regard to the States, I have not always 
approved of all the expressions of this policy or liked the emphasis on certain 
aspects of the problem. But J am convinced that this fundamental policy was 
correct one under the circumstances, and, indeed, subscquent events have justified 
it completely. A policy, aiming at vital change or revolution, must keep in touch 
with reality and the conilitions that prevail. As these conditions change, that 
policy changes. Brave words and gestures or strongly-worded resolutions, out of 
touch with o ‘toa conditions do not bring about that pregnant atmosphere out 
of which revolutionary change is born Nor can that condition be created artificiall 

or mass movements launched unless the masses themselves are ready and reared. 
The Congress realised this and knew of the unpreparcdness of the people in the 
States ; it husbanded its energy in the struggle outside, well realising that this 
was tho most effective method of influencing the States’ people and making them 
ready for their own struggle. 


No QUESTION OF IXTERVENTION 


The Haripura resolution was a landmark in the evolution of Congress policy 
and it enunciated this clear language. The integrity and unity of India was an 
essential part of the independence we worked for, and the esme full measure of 

olitical, social and economic freedom was to come to the States as to the rest of 
ndia. There could be no compromise on this, and the Congress declared afresh 
in favour of full Responsible Government and the guarantee of civil liberty in the 
States. Further, it declared to be its right and privilege to work for the attainment 
gf these objectives in the States. There was no question of non-intervention ; the 
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Congress, as representing the will of the Indian people, recognises no bars which 
limit its freedom of activity in any matter pertaining to India and her people. It 
is its right and privilege and its duty to intervene in any such matter whenever 
the interests of India demand it. Not to do so would be to deny its own function 
and to betray the cause which it seeks to represent. 

But it is for the Congress and the people of India to determine when and 
where they will intervene and what policy they must pursué, so that their 
intervention might be effective and fruitful of results. The limitation, if any, is 
of its own making, or is caused by external circumstances which it is wie enough 
to recognise. No outside authority can limit the function of the Congress, just 
: Hh as or authority can set bounds to the aspirations or advancement of ‘the 

ndian people, 

The Congress knew well that the backwardness of the States hindered our 
national progress and that there could be no freedom for India unless the States 
ceased to be what they were. The Congress was eager 1o bring about this essential 
and vital change, and yet it knew that the change could only come about from 
below, when the people of the States grew self-reliant and pt irae and capable 
of shouldering the burden of their struggle. It emphasised this. Not to have 
done so would have been to mislead and encourage vain delusion, and delay the 
building up in the States themselves of organisations which would represent the 
strength and will of the people. 


Onse MIGHTY STRUGGLE 


The wisdom of the Congress stands amply justified to-day when we see 
the developments that have taken place since Haripura. All the States are astir 
and in many of them powerful mass movements are functioning. The people of 
the States are rapidly coming into line with the rest of India; they are no longer 
a burden and a deud-welicht keeping us back. They are setting the pace for India 
to-day and our national politics are dominated by their struggle. e time has 
come, therefore, for the integration of these various struggles in the States inter se 
and with the major struggle against British Imperialism. There are no _ longer 
many different struggles going on for independence; there is only one mighty 
struggle for India’s freedom, though fetta eat may vary and though its battle- 
grounds may be many. As Gandhiji has said, the struggle for liberty, whenever 
it takes place, is a struggle for all-India. 

It is in the fitness of things that at this moment of vital crisis for the States, 
India’s leader, ever thinking of her freedom and jealous of her honour, should ste 
out and in his ringing voice of old, that we remember so well, give faith an 
courage to our people. Gandhiji’s lead has finally settled all the old arguments 
that obscured the issue, and that issue stands out now clear and definite. 


Our oF DatTr SYSTEM 


There are about six hundred States in India—big ones and small ones and 
tiny ones, which one cannot even place on the map. They differ greatly among 
themeelves and some have advanced industrially and educationally, and some have 
had competent Rulers or Ministers. The majority of them however, are sinks of 
reaction and incompetence and unrestrained autocratic power, sometimes 
exercised by vicious and degraded individuals. But whether the Ruler 
happens to be good or bad, or his Ministers competent or incompetent, 
the evil lies in the system. This system has vanished from the rest of the 
world and, left to itself, it would have vanished from India also long 
ago. But in spite of its manifest decay and stagnation, it has been propped up 
and artificially maintained by British Imperialism. Offspring of the British power 
in India, suckled by Imperialism, for its own purpose it has survived till té-day, 
though mighty revolutions have shaken the world and chanyed it, empires have 
collapsed and crowds of Princes and petty Rulers have faded away. That system 
has no inherent importance or strength, it is the strength of British Imperialism 
that counts. For us in India, that system has in reality been one of the faces 
of imperialism. Therefore, when conflict comes, we must recognise who our 
Opponent 18. 

THOSE TREATIES 

We are told now of the s0-called independence of the State and of their 

treaties with the Paramount Power, which are sacrosanct and inviolable and appar- 


ently must go on for ever and ever. We have recently seen what happens to 
international treaties and the most sacred of covenants when they do not suit the 
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panos of imperialism. We have seen there treaties torn Up. friends and _ allies 
asely deserted and betrayed and the pledged word broken by England and France. 
Democracy and freelom were the sufferers and so it did not matter. But when 
reaction and autocracy and imperialism stand to lose, it does matter, and treaties, 
however moth-eaten and harmful to the people they might be, have to be preserved. 
It is a monstrous imposition to be asked to Hao up with these treaties of a century 
and a quarter ago, in the making of which the people had no voice or say. It is 
fantastic to expect the people to keep on their chains of slavery, imposed upon 
them by foree and fraud, and to submit to a system which crushes the life-blood 
out of them. We 1ecognise no such treaties and we shall in no event accept 
them. The only final authority and paramount power that we recognise is 
the will of tho people, and the only thing that counts ultimately is the good of 
the people. 


INDEPENDENCE OF STATES 


A new theory of the independence of the States has been advanced in recent 
years, and it has been advanced by the very Power that holds them in an iron 
grip and keeps them in subjection. Neither history nor constitutional law give 
any justification for this, and if we cxamine the origins of these States, most of 
their Rulers would be reduced to the status of feudal barons. But we need not 
trouble ourselves with legal research, as the practice and facts are plain enough. 
This practice has been for the British Power to dominate these States completel 
and its slizhest gesture is a command to them, which they disobey at their seal 
The Political Department of the Government of India pulls the strings and the 

uppets dance to its tunc; the lo‘al Resident is the master of the situation; and 
latterly the practice has grown of British ofhcials being imposed as Ministers of 
the Rulers of the States. If this is independence, then it will be interesting to 
learn how it differs from the most abject subjection. ‘here is no inde;endence in 
the States, and there is going to be none, for it is hardly possible geographically 
and it is entirely opposed to the conception of a united tiee India. It is concei- 
vable and desirable in the case of the larger State for them to have a great deal of 
autonomy within the framework of an Indian Fedetation. But they will have to 
remain integral parts of India and the major matteis of common concern must 
be controlled by a democratic Federal Centre. Inteinally, they will have Responsi- 
ble Government. 

AUNDS RULER’S EXAMPLE 


It is clear that the problem of the States would be easy of solution if the con- 
flict was confined to the people and the Ruler. Many of the Rulers, left to them- 
selves, would ultimately line themselves with the people and if they hesitated to do 
so, the pressure from below would soon induce them to change their minds. Not to 
do so would imperil their position and the only alternative would be complete re- 
moval. The Congress and the various Praja Mandals have so far made every effort 
to induce the Rulers to side with their people and establish Responsible Govern- 
ment. They must realise that for them not to agree to do so will not stop the 
coming of freedom to their people ; their opposition will only place an insui mount- 
able barrier between them and their people, and an arrangement between the two 
will then become excecdingly difficult. ‘The map of the world has changed many 
times during the last hundred years; empires have ceased to be and new countries 
have arisen. Even now, before our very eyes, we see this map changing. It re- 
quires no prophet to say with confidence that the Indian States system is doomed 
even as the British Empire, which has so long protected it, is doomed. It is the path 
of prudence as well as of wisdom for the Rulers to line themselves with their fou and 
share with them in the new freedom, and instead of being despotic and disliked 
Rulers, with a precarious tenure, to be proud and equal citizens of a great common- 
wealth. A few of the Rulers of the States have realised this and have taken some 
steps in the right direction. Qne of them, the Raja of Aundh, the Chief of a small 
State, has distinguished himsclf by his wisdom in yvranting Responsible Government 
to his people, and in doing so with grace and good-will. 

INTERVENTION OF CONGRESS 


But, unhappily, most of them stick to their old ways and show no signs of 
change. They demonstrate afresh the lesson of history that when a class has ful- 
filled its purpose and the world has no need of it, it decays and loses wisdom and 
all capacity. It cannot. adapt itself to changing conditions. In a vain attempt to 
hold on to what is fading away, it loses even what little it might have retained. 
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The British ruling classes have had a long and brilliant career and throughout the 
Nineteenth Century and after, they dominated the world. Yet to-day we see them 
nerveless, witless, incapable of consecutive thought or action, and in a frantic attempt 
to hold on to some vested interests, ruining their great position in the world and 
shattering the proud edifice of their Empire. It is even so with classes that have 
fulfilled their function and outlined their utility. If the British ruling classes are 
manifestly failing, in spite of their prestige and tradition and training, what shall 
we say of our Indian Princes, who for generations past have grown oP in 
decadence and irresponsibility? The problems of Government require somethin 

more than a knowledge of how to manage polo-ponies, or recognise the breeds o 
dogs, or have the skill to kill large numbers of inoffensive animals. 


But even if the Rulers of the States were willing, their willingness would 
not take them far. For the master of their immediate destiny is the agent of 
the British Government and they dare not offend him. We have seen in the case 
of Rajkot, how a Ruler, who was inclined to come to terms with his people was 
threatened with deposition, and how later he was made to break his words under 
pressure from British agents. Thus the conflict in the States is only incidentally 
with the Rulers. In effect, it is with British Imperialism. That is the issue, clear 
and definite. And that is why the interference of the British Power in the States 
against the people has a special significance. We see this on an increasing scale, 
not only by the Political Department of the Government of India and its many 
agents and Residents, but through its armed forces, as in Orissa, This interference 
in order to crush the popular movement is no longer going to be tolerated by us. 
The National Congress will certainly intervene with full vigour if the Government 
of India intervene to crush the people, Our methods are different; they are 
peaceful, but they have been shown in the past to be effective, 


GANDHI’s WARNING 


Gandhiji has repeatedly warned the British Government and its agents in 
India of the far-reachinz consequences of this conflict. It is manifestly imposible 
for the conflict to be confined to particular States and for the Congress, at the 
same time, to carry on Provincial Administrations, involving a measure of co- 
operation with the British authoilies. 1f there is this major conflict then its 
effects will spread to the remotest corners of India, and the question will no 
longer be a limited one of this State or that, but of the complete elimination of 
British Power. 


CHOICE BEFORE THE PEOPLE 


What is the nature of the conflict to-day ? This must be clearly understood. 
It varices slightly from State to State, but the demand everywhere is for full 
responsible government. Yet the conflict is not at present to enforce that demand, 
but to establish the right of OreaNeiDe: people for that demand. When this right 
is denied and civil liberties are crushed, no way is left open to the people to carry 
on what are called constitutional methods of agitation. Their choise then is either 
to submit and give up all political and even public activity, and to suffer a 
degradation on the spirit and a continuation of the tyranny that oppresses them, 
or to resort to direct action. This direct action, according to our code, is 
perfectly peaceful Satyagraha and a refusal to submit to violence and evil, what- 
ever the consequences. The immediate issue to-day is, thus, one of civil liberties in 
most of the States, though the objective everywhere is responsible government. 
In Jaipur the issue is in a sense still more limited, for the State Government 
objects to the Praja Mandal organising famine relief. 


Members of the British Government, in justifying their international policy, 
tell us frequently of their love of peace and their horror of the methods of force 
and violence in the solution of international or national problems. In the 
name of peace and appeasement, they have helped and encouraged international 
blackmail and gangsterism of the worst type and done moral injury to democrac 
and freedom in Europe. By their policy they have enthroned the rule of unabash 
violence in Europe and been parties to the greatest tragedy of our time—the defeat 
of the Republic of Spain, which has fought so maynificently and so long against 
overwhelming odds. Yet these statesmen of Britain talk of the virtues of peaceful 
settlement and of the wickedness of force and violence. These pious sentiments are 
applied by them in Europe so that the forces of reaction and violence might have a 
free field and an ample opportunity to crush freedom. 
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Orvit LIBERTIES 


What do we see in India and especially in the States? All attempts by us 
at peaceful propaganda, peaceful organisation, eful settlement are met by the 
brutal violence of the State authorities, backed by the armed might and _ political 
influence of the British Power. Thus, where changes are sought, howsoever legitima- 
tely and peacefully, in the direction of democracy and freedom. all such attempts 
must be put down ruthlessly and with violence. But where changes are desired by 
Fascism and Imperialism in their own interests and in order to crush Democracy 
and freedom, then violence and force are allowed full play, and the policy of peace 
is only meant to obstruct and hinder those who want to preserve their liberties. 
Does any one still hold that tyranny and autocracy and corrupt administration 
must continue in the States? Does any one deny that all these must go and 
give place to free institutions? If so, how is this bene to be brought about 
normally unless full opportunities are piven for peaceful organisation and the 
development of an intelligent and self-reliant public opinion? The full establish- 
ment of civil liberties is an essential preliminary to any progress. It is an insult 
to India to ask her to tolerate in the States’ ordinance rule and the suppression 
of organisations and the prevention of public gatherings and methods, usually 
associated with the gangster. Are the States to remain vast prisons, where the 
human spirit is sought to be extinguished and the resource of the people are 
to be used for the pageantry and luxury of courts, while the masses starve and 
remain illiterate and backward? Are the Middle Ages to continue in India under 
the protection of British Imperialism? 


INDIAN STATE’Ss PRORLEMS 


In an important State in Rajputana, even typewriters are discouraged and 
there is an ordinance dealing with them and requiring their registration. In 
Kashmir, a monstrous ordinance, framed on the lines of the ordinance promulgated 
for the Bunna rebcllion some years ayo, is the permanent law of the State, In the 
premier State of Hyderabad, civil liberty has long been non-existent and latterly 
accounts of brutal ill-troatment of atte satyagrahis have seen the light of day. 
The recent expulsion of hundreds of students from the Osmania University for the 
offence of singing “Bande Mataram” privately is an petounaly instance of the reac- 
tionary mentality which prevails in the governing circles of Hyderabad. In Travan- 
core, the memory of the outrages of last summer is still fresh in our minds. But I 
do not wish to make a list of these Ntates and their misdeeds, nor do I wish to 
discuss the problems of individual States, If I attempted to do so, this address of 
mine would never end. Here, where we meet, the Vunjab States lie close to us and 
many of them have long had an unsavoury reputation. Their tale of misgovernment, 
if we heard it fully, would fill our times. But, apart from the difficulties of time 
and space, I would prefer that you concentrated your attention on the wider problem 
which embraces all the States, which is in effcct the Indian States problem, rather 
than lose ourselves in the maze of each separate problem. We must see the wood 
and not get lost in the trees. We must realise, and we must make others realise, 
that it is no longer possible to deal piecemeal with this great problem, for the free- 
dom of India is one and indivisible. 


RAJKOT AND JAIPUR 


But some States are in the forefront to-day in the sb and they must be 
referred to. Some are peculiarly situated and require consideration. Rajkot and 
Jaipur occupy the stage to-day and both of them raise issues cf all-India importance. 
Many of our comrades are there engaged in the heat of the struggle, and have been 
unable to join us in this Conference because of that more important engagement. 
Rajkot has many lessons to teach us. After some months of conflict, it seemed that 
the people had won and we rejoiced. We saw how effectively the technique of our 
struggle and the peaceful and heroic attitude of the people brought success to us. But 
we had rejoiced too soon, and the plighted word of the Ruler was broken and the 
struggle had to begin afresh. All India knows how this happened and how British 
authority by pressure and threats came in the way of a settlement. From this we 
learn that we must never be misled by temporary success, we can never be sure of 
the triumph of our cause, till achievement has .ome. Promises and assurances will 
not be kept, for the real power doves not rest with those who make the promise. It 
rests with British Imperialism. In Jaipur there is an English official who, though 
appointed Prime Minister by the Maharaja, is the real ruler of the State and rules 
on behalf of, and probably under the instructions of, the Political Department of 
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the Government of India. No one imagines that the youthful Maharaja has any 
important say in vital matters. No one supposes that the English Prime Minister 
could function as such for a day without the goodwill and path of the Govern- 
ment of India. The slightest range tei of his policy by the Political ge Sabai 
von result in the immediate change of that policy or in his removal from his 
office. 


e BRITISH INTERVENTION IN Orissa STATES 


In Orissa, the regrettable murder of the British Agent, Major Basalgette, 
has led, as such acts, even when committed in a moment of folly always lead, 
to unfortunate consequences. The people of the Orissa States are backward and 
have to suffer for their lack of understanding of our basic principles. This act 
is a warning to us to conduct our movement in such a manner that the people 
realise its significance and adhere strictly to its policy of non-violence. For them 
to forget this is to injure their own cause. ‘The reaction of the British Power to 
the tragedy of Ranpur was significant. Armed forces were brought from distant 
parts of India and a large concentration of troops in Orissa proclaimed the might 
of the Paramount Power. hat were these troops supposed to do? There was 
no rebellion, no violent aggression. The starving peasantry fled at their approach 
and the State of Ranpur became an uninhabited wilderness. [tis said that some 
trouble was feared from the backward jungle tribes the Gonds. Was the British 
Army in such numbers required to face the bows and arrows of these poor 
backward countrymen of ours? But the Gonds have done nothing and will not 
do anything aggressive unless they are goaded by intolerable misery. hey have 
to be met gently and their grievances removed. But the way of imperialism is 
different. It was not the possibility of any action by Gonds that brought the 
armed hosts to Orissa. The troops came to overawe the peasantry of the States 
and to strengthen the Rulers in opposing their demands. They were utilised to 
suppress the movement for freedom. This was an intervention of the most flagrant 
kind on behalf of the Paramount Power on the side of tyranny and corrupt 
administrations. Every one knows that some of the States in Orissa are the worst 
and most degraded of their kind in India. 


Quite apart from Ranpur and long before the murder of Major Bazalgette, 
there, tyrannical administrations of Dhenkanal and Talcher had oppressed their 
ple to such an extent that a great exodus had taken place from these States. 
rom twenty to thirty thousand persons had crossed the boundaries of the States 
and entered the Province of Orissa. A demand came from the Rulers for the 
extradition from the Province to the States of the leaders of this exodus, so that 
they might be made to suffer for their opposition to the State administration. This 
demand was supported by the British authority. It was a demand, which no 
Congress Ministry could agree to without losing honour and spa hi our comrades 
in the States and being false to our principles. We do not wish to shield any 
one who is guilty. We are perfectly prepared for a full enquiry. But the enquiry 
that is needed is an enguiry into offences and maladministration and oppression 
of the Dhenkanal and Talcher State Governments. It is these State authorities 
ae should be tried for the sorrow and misery that they have brought on their 

people. 

THE Major STATES 


The Governments of the major States have been apt pupils in some ways 
of British Imperialism. Among other things they have lcarnt the art of utilising 
communal differences to check popular movements. In Travancore, a powerful 
people’s movement is opposed and sought to be discredited on the plea that it is 
a communal movement, consisting mainly of Christians; in Kashmir, the popular 
movement is called communal because it is largely Muslim in composition ; in 
Hyderabad, it is said to be communal because it is predominantly Hindu. The 
demands put forward on behalf of these several movements might be, as they 
indeed are, wholly national with no communal tinge or bias in them but some 
excuse has to be found to discredit and oppose them and the plea of communalism 
is a useful one. 

Hyderabad and Kashmir are the two premier States in India and we might 
have hoped that they would set an example to the other States by in ohana, 3 rea 
institutions and Responsible Government. Unhappily both are exceedingly back- 
ward, politically and socially. Hyderabad is a predominantly Hindu State with a 
Muslim ruling class; Kashmir is predominantly a Muslim State with a Hindu 
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ruling class. Both thus present the same type of problems and both have the same 
background of extreme poverty among the maases, illiteracy, industrial backward- 
ness and undeveloped resources. In painful contrast with this general poverty and 
wretchedness, the Ruleis of hoth are probably the two richest individuals in India. 
Kashmir is slightly more advanced politically as it has a kind of Legislative Assem- 
bly, but this has little power, and the ordinances that obtain there are monstrous 
in their severity. In Hyderabad, we have probably the lowest level of civil liberty 
in India, and latterly attention has been drawn to the prohibition of even certain 
religious ceremonies. This low level in Hyderabad is not the reaction to any aggres- 
sive movement but has been for long the normal state of affairs. 


CHARGE OF COMMUNALISM 


It is distressing that in these two great States such conditions should 
prevail. It was natural that in both of them popular movements should 
Brow up and spread to the masses. This took place in Kashmir first and later in 

yderabad. It was inevitable that such movements should affect the great majorit 
of the population—the Muslims in Kashmir and the Hindus in Hyderabad. If, 
under the circumstances, they showed a certain communal tinge to begin with, it 
was not surprising, Even so they did not cease to be popular movements represent- 
ing the utes of the masses and their objective was a national one, which would 
bring relief and progress to all. To condemn them as communal movements was 
to blind one-self deliberately to the facts, and for the minority groups in either 
State to lend colour to this condemnation was to injure their own cause. For this 
meant that the minority was opposed to freedom and progress and clung in to 
some petty special privileges which it was thought that the present regime gave it. 


As a matter of fact the two movements progressive’ developed on national 
lines, and in Kashmir, I am glad to say, a number of wise and far-seeing Hindus 
and Sikhs threw their weight on the side of the popular movement and supported 
the ‘National Demand’ which asked for ca ara Government. I am sure that 
in Hyderabad many far-seeing Muslims will do like-wise. The leaders of these 
movements in both the States realise the extreme importance of steering clear of 
communalism and have tried to do so. They must not weaken at any moment in 
this, or else they will injure their cause. The minorities must also realise that it 
is inevitable that Responsible Government will come to the States, and freedom 
will bring rich gifts for them as much as for the others. To oppose this struggle 
of the people or to be passive spectators in it is to prove unworthy of and false to 
the future that beckons to us all. Because Uyderabad and Kashmir have essentially 
the same problem, though it has a different complexion in each, it should not be 
difficult to consider the two together and to offer the same solution, in so far as 
minority rights are concerned. That solution should be in keeping with the broad 
principles laid down by the Congress and must fit in with Responsible Government. 


HYDERABAD SATYAGRAHA SUSPENSION 


In Hyderabad a peculiar situation arose some time back which resulted in 
producing a certain confusion in the public mind. The State Congress was declared 
an illegal organisation although its activity was the perfectly peaceful and constitu- 
tional one of enrolling members and strengthening its organisation. But the State 
has been nurtured in the traditions of the mediaeval age and even this was objected 
to and stopped. The State Congress thereupon justifiably refused to agree to this 
ban and attempted to carry on their activities. This involved peaceful Satyagraha 
and hundreds suffered under it. About the same time or a little later, a religious 
organisation and a communal organisation also started some kind of Satyagraha, 
In the case of the religious organisation the reason was the banning by the State 
authorities of certain peugioue ceremonies and forms of worship which are com- 
monly practised all over India. It is astonishing that the authorities should have 
taken this step, which strikes at the root of religious liberty in India and goes 
counter to the professed principles of every one. It was natural that this should 
cause resentment, But it was unfortunate that Satyagraha should have been started 
on this basis at that time. This confused the issue and gave an excuse to the 
Btate authorities to put the demand for peace freedom in the background. After 
careful consideration of all the aspects of the situation, the State Congress was ad- 
vised to suspend its Satyagraha so that the political issue might not be mixed up 
with communal and repens ones. The State Congress thereupon suspended their 
satyagraha. In spite of this, the Hyderabad authorities had not the wisdom or 
the grace to releage the Satyagrahi prisoners or to remove their extra-ordinary ban 
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on the organisation. Unfortunately the communal and religious Satyagraha was 
continued by the other organisations and the communal aspect of the question be- 
came intensified and conflicts took place in the distant parts of India. Those responsi- 
ble for it paid little heed to the consequence of their action, nor did they realise 
that a vene ar movement is an organic growth from below and cannot be artificially 
imposed from above. As a result of this, the political movement for freedom has 
received a setback and the communal issue dominates the scene. 

In Kashmir also, the civil disobedience campaign was suspended last year to 
give a chance to the State authorities to retrace their steps and remedy some of the 
evils they had done. But they lack wisdom and grace also and in spite of this 
suspension, hundreds of civil disobedience prisoners, including the leader of the 
movement, Shaikh Mohammad Abdullah, continued in piison, and the infamous 
ordinance known as Notification 19-L, as well as the Beditious Meeting Act of 
1914, still functions. 

It is obvious that both in Kashmir and Hyderabad, existing conditions cannot 
be put up with and if the State authorities continue to act in the manner they 
have so far done, a resumption of civil disobedience will become inevitable. 


A GREAT CAUSE 


None of us wants conflict, but in this dissolving age conflict surrounds us at 
every step and the world rattles back to chaos and the rule of brutal violence. 
None of us wants this chaos in India, for that is no prelude to freedom. 
Yet while we recognise that our strength giows, the forces of disruption 
and disintegration, of communalism and provincialism, of irresponsibility and narrow- 
mindedness also grow. We have to remember that British Imperialism, though 
weakening at its centre, is still a formidable opponent, and freedom will have to be 
purchas oF many a struggle. Neither we nor any one else in the world can view 
the future light-heartedly, for the present is full of sorrow and disaster, and the 
immediate future of the world is wrapped in gloom. Yet in India there are gleams 
of hope though dark clouds assail us. And the brightest of these rays comes from 
the newly awakened people of the States. We, who presume to shoulder the burden 
of their struggle, have a heavy responsibility and it will require all our courage and 
our wisdom to discharge that faithfully. Strong language will not help us ; it is 
often a sign of weakness and a substitute for action. It is action that is demanded 
to-day, wise and effective action, which takes us speedily to our goal, controls the 
forces of disruption, and builds up the united India of our dreams, Petty gains 
and advantages may lure us from time to time, but if they come in the way of the 
larger objective, they must be rejected and swept away. In the excitement ot the 
moment we may feel inclined to forget our principles ; if we surrender to this incli- 
nation, we do so at our aad Our cause is a great one, 60 must our means he 
above reproach. We play for high stakes, let us be worthy of them. Great causes 
and little men go ill together. 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF ALL-INDIA PEOPLE 


The freedom of the people of the States is a big enough thing, yet it is part 
of the larger freedom of India, and till we gain that larger freedom, it is struggle 
for us. If the Federation is imposed upon us, we shall fight it and sweep it away. 
Wherever the British Power intervenes against the people in the States, we shall 
have to face it. The time approaches when the final solution has to come—a Cons- 
tituent Assembly of all the Indian people, framing the constitution of a free and 
democratic India. The States’ People’s Conference has done good work in the past 
but this as been only a fraction of the work it might have done, It must turn to 
the efficient organisation of all its activities, so that it might become a_ clearin 
house for all that pertains to the States, and a source of help and inspiration to 
our comrades in the struggle. It must help in building up Praja Mandals or 
people’s organisations in the States. It must take care to steer clear of all commu- 
nalism, and it must, above all, remember, and make others remember, that non- 
violence is the basis of this struggle, — 

It is our great good fortune that in this struggle we have the backing of the 
National Congress and the support of its leaders. Most cheering of all is the 
thought that we have Gandhiji to guide and inspire us. 


Resolutions—Second Day—Ludhiana—i6th. February 1980 


Rajkot, Jaipur and Kashmir figured prominently in to-day’s speeches at the 
open seasion of the Conference which, deopite B persiatent BAD torm, attracted a 
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larger gathering than yesterday. Most of the resolutions which emerged from the 
Subjects Committee were disposed of to-day, leaving the Hyderabad resolution and 
another on civil liberties for to-morrow’s session, 


Prominent leaders were present, including Dr. Kitchlew and several Punjab 
M. L. 4’s, while among those who moved, and spoke on important resolutions were 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Chudgar, Dr. Lohia, Mr, Sirajul Hassan, Mr. 
Jailalji Kilam, and Mr, Saangdar Das. 

Mescanes wishing the Conference success, were received from Mr. Shanker 
Rao Deo, Mr. Purshottamdas ‘Tandon, Mr, 8. Satyamurthi, the hon. Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pandit and Srimati Kamaladevi. 

Apart trom a dozen delegates from Hyderabad (Deccan) who were participating 
in the States’ People’s Conference, other Muslim leaders from the same State who 
arrived in Ludhiana to participate in the pioceedings as Hyderabad delegates were 
not allowed by the President to join the deliberations, as they were not bona fide 
delegates. He, however, permitted them to place their case before the Conference 
as independent members. To this, they declined to agree and withdrew. 


The Conference congratulated the people of Rajkot “on their strugele and con- 
demned the breach by the Thakore Saheb of his agreement with Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel”. The conference wished success to the people of Rajkot in their attempt 
to achieve Responsible Government in the State and condemned “the unwarianted 
interference by the Paramount Power in the internal afiairs of States” and warned 
the Paramount Power of “the grave consequences”. 


Two other resolutions, passed by the Conference, protested against the arrest 
of Maneklal Varma, Leader of the Praja Mandal in Deoli, by the Mewar police in 
the jurisdicton of Ajmer-Merwara, and ayainst the ban placed on Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s entry into Jaipur and congiatulated Seth Jamnalal Bajaj on his vindication 
“of the civil liberties of the people of Jaipur”. 

The resolution on Travancore affairs, as passed by the Working Committee at 
Delhi, was adopted without any change. 

Proposing the Kajkot resolution, Dr. Pattabhi Sttaramayya drew attention to 
the significance of the Rajkot agitation, which was enhanced by the arrest ot S1imati 
Kasturibai Gandhi, and declared that what was happening in Rajkot to-day would 
happen in some other State to-morrow. 

sed ey the resolution, Mr. Chudgar described the course of negotiations 
between Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Sir Patrick Cadell and felt that the Paia- 
mount Power was now measuring swords with the Congress indirectly through the 
States for testing its stienyth to reject the I cderation. 

Dr. Lohta proposed the Jaipur resolution, which, in the modified foim, protest- 
ed against the lines of administration in the States and the ban on Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s entry, appreciated the resolve of the Praja Mandal for conducting Satyagraha 
till it obtained civil liberty. 

This resolution was adopted with one dissentient. 

The Conference adopted, all standing, a condolence resolution on the death of 
various State workers, including Messrs. Mani Shanker Trivedi, General Secretary 
of the All-India States’ People’s Conference, Manilal Kothari, a pioneer worker, 
A. V. Patwardhan, Provincial Secretary for Mahaiashtra, and others. 


Mr. S:rajul Hassan dealt with the various grievances of the Kashmir subjects. 
Mr, Jatialjs Khilam, supporting the resolution on the subject, explained the nation- 
al demands put forward by his National YVarty to the Government and urged the 
need for responsible Government to the State. 

The Conference passed a resolution appreciating the political awakening in the 
various States all over India and the efforts of all public workers in those 
States to rouse in the masses a sense of their political and economic rights, urged 
those workers to organise constructive work such as khadi, prohibition, communal 
unity and the establishment of mass contact. 

By another resolution, the Conference congratulated the Raja Saheb of Aundh, 
who recently had introduced Reforms in hit State, and urged the other smaller 
States in the country to follow suit. 


Resolutions—Third Day—Ludhiana—17th. February 1989 
The opinion that the Satyagraha campaign in Hyderabad was inopportune was 
ded to-da ad 


expressed at the Conference, which conclu after passing a number 
resolutions relating to the various States, ore * 
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The resolution on Ilyderabad was adopted, incorporating Mr. Munshi Ahmed 
Din’s amendment, stating that the Conference was of the opinion that the Satyagraha 
in Hyderabad, started with the object of getting relivious disabilities removed, was 
inopportune as it tended to have communal repercussions and gave a pretext to the 
State to suppress the movement for Responsible Government under cover of 
communalism. 

deprg on the resolution, Maulvi Mahomed Sayyed and Mr. Govind Rao 
described at length the state of affairs in the Hyderabad Kate and the efforts of the 
State Congress to bring about reforms in the State administration. 


Speakers from several States ventilated their grievances in the course of dis- 
cussion on the omnibus resolution, relating to the Punjab States. The resolution 
deplored the backward conditions prevailing in the Punjab States, condemned the 
“repression” there and the restrictions imposed on the people’s activities and appealed 
to the people to organise themselves for the vindication of their rights. The Con- 
ference further held that the personnel and terms of reference of the committees 
appointed by the States of Patiala and Kapurthala were unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate and urged that in order to make the reform schemes acceptable, they should 
2 — by committees having adequate representation from the local Praja 

andals. 

Proposing the resolution on treaties, Mr, Chudgar quoted from a number of 
documents and said that they proved that some of them only provided for mutual 
consultation, 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru announced the personnel 
of the Standing Committee and declared that, now that they had the Committee, 
they would be able to carry on their activities with added vigour. He appealed for 
financial assistance so as to make the organisation self-supporting, 


Educational Progress in India 
JANUARY—JUNE 1939 


The Indian Science Congress 


Twentysixth Session—Lahore—2nd. January 1939 
Presidential Address 


The twentysixth session of the Indian Science Congress met at Lahore 
on the 2nd. January 1939 under the preity of Dr. J. C. Ghosh of Dacca. 
In the course of his address, Prof, Ghosh said : 


“leven years ago, Professor Simonsen was called to this office, and in the course 
of his address, he suggested that the chemists of India should study more intensively 
the wealth of natural materials that lay at their doors, and devote leas time to 
the study of problems of only theoretical interest. In the decade that has passed 
since Professor Simonsen made this eloquent appeal, the organic chemists of India 
have made many important contributions to our knowledge in this field.” 

After referring to the work of Indian scientists in various branches of 
chemistry, Prof. Ghosh proceeded :— 


“T must confess that the section of physics and mathematics has to its credit 
more far-reaching discoveries than the section of chemistry. I need only mention 
the Raman Effect, the Saha theory of thermal ionization in stellar systems and 
the Bose Statistics. I should like to stress here one great obstacle to progress, 
which the chemists of India have not yet been able to remove. Chemists are apt 
to describe themselves as the most painstaking of all animals—not even the ass 
excepted. It is more true of their science than that of any other, that innumerable 
experiments must be performed, innumerable facts observed, catalogued, correlated 
and classified before an important generalization can be made or the structure of 
a new conception of the phenomenal world can be raised. But life is short and 
science is long. lLence it is, that we find that outstanding discoveries in chemistry 
have in recent years been made in laboratories, where inspiring lfcadership has 
been associated with large-scale team work. The paper on the synthesis and 
constitution of vitamin C appeared from the Birmingham laboratories under the 
joint authorship of a team, of seven workers. Such team-work is, however, yet 
comparatively unknown in India. It is to be deplored that the idea of close 
co-operation among the scientific workers has not taken a firm root in the Indian 
soil. Is it due to the tact, that the traditional religious atmosphere of India 
teaches a child to be self-centred, to be complete within himself and to work out 
his own salvation, unaided and in isolation ? 


“Then ayain, I am told, that a tradition has grown up in some institutions, 
that the senior member of the staff is given credit for senior authorship in a 
joint publication, independent of any consideration of the share he may have 
in the planning and cxecution of the work. This, if true, is unfortunate, for 
the highest spirit of co-operation, loyalty and devotion can only be evoked in an 
atmosphere of impartial justice and aah sympathy and goodwill, Notwithstanding 
these handicaps, there are pointers to the road of success. In the palmy days 
when Sir C. V. Raman was Professor in Calcutta one could easily feel that in 
his laboratory, the researcher had become forgetful of self and mindéul only of 
the work ahead. One also notes with pleasure the observation of Sir John Russel 
that Professor Mukherjee is fortunate in having secured the help of a band of 
skilled and devoted workers in his researches on soil colloids Any casual reader 
of Indian publications in chemistry will not fail to see that work of considerable 
value has been done during the last decade. He will observe, however, that it is 
the individual enterprise in research, rather than a magnificent team work to solve 
a fundamental problem, which has been up till now, the keynote of our activities. 
But for greater efforts and higher achievements we should all endeavour to 
inaugurate an era of co-operation in all our endeavours. 

“Within the precincts of this university, it is not necessary that I should 
have to make a special pleading for the theses that aaendfie ‘kagwledcs and 
industrial activities should be co-ordinated or that our academic laboratories should 
not be divorced from practical affairs. We have here a flourishing Honours School 
of technical chemistry; and the genius of Professor Bhatnagar has provided a 
bridge of communication between scientists and industrialists. Nowhere is the 
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beneficial effects of contact between universities and industry better exemplified 
than in the programme of researches on oil technology, now carried out under 
the supervision of Professor Bhatnagar, with the aid of funds provided by Messrs. 
Steel Brothers. In pre-war days, such close intimacy cxisted in Germany alone 
with the result that she rapidly outstripped her rivals in industrial enterprise. But 
a new epoch of industrial research in Europe and America has begun with the 
end of the Great War. [ast year in the Presidential Address of Lord Rutherford 
we had a vy clear exposition of the extensive activities of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in Great Britain. Lle stated with evident 
satisfaction that this bold experiment in the co-operative organisation of research, 
which is unique in the world, had undoubtedly proved a great success, 


“The Government of India have, in recent years, done a good deal in 
promoting researches relating to plant industries. ‘The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture has ardently looked forward to a state of affairs in which the 
universitics will not only initiate agricultural rescarch but will also undertake 
schemes of research, the importance of which is brought to their notice OF the 
departments of agriculture. This end has been steadily kept in view by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. We have already referred to the 
researches of Professors Dhar and Mukherjee. With the aid of funds provided by 
this council, long-range schemes of research are in progress in the statistical 
laboratory of Professor Mahalanobis at Calcutta, in the chemical laboratories at 
Dacca, and in the botanical laboratories of Agra, Madras and Benares. The 
cotton technological laboratory at Bombay, the Institute of Cotton Breeding at 
Indore, the Imperial Institute of Sugar ‘levhnology at Cawnpore, the cane breeding 
station at Coimbatore, the jute technolovical laboratory at Calcutta and the 
agricultural reseaich laboratory for jute at Dacca are notable examples of the 
solicitude of the Central Government for meeting the research rejuirements of 
valuable money crops. Researches on forest products have been organised in 
Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun and the Lac Research Institute at Ranchi. 
The work that is being done in these institutions has gone far to refute the 
allegation that Indian chemists are doing little to help ey Take, for instance, 
the lac industry, Kesearches are in progress under Dr. H. K. Sen, relating: (a) 
to better methods of washing stick-lac to produce high grade seed-lac, (b) separation 
of pure lac resin from ordinary shellac. (ch) bleaching of lac, (d) recovery of refuse 
lac, and (ce) production of moulded articles tor electrical industry and household 
use, With synthetic resins, like bakelite, having entered the field, it is certain 
that severe competition is shead. But now that science has been linked to this 
industry, we may hope with greater confidence, that the lac industry of Chota 
Nagpur will not meet with the same fate as the indigo cultivation of Bihar. 


“At Dehra Dun, the ‘Ascu’ process of Mr. Kamesam which fixcs arsenic and 
copper in wood through the agency of chromium salts has given rise to a_ wood 
reservation industry. The researches of Dr, S. Krishna on Ephedra have helped 
aluchistan in organizing the trade in this drug. Of particular interest is the 
work that is now being done there on vegetable tallows. The physical and chemical 
properties of mowra tallow and sal butter have been studied, and they are 
recommended as aera suited for yarn sizing. It is estimated that about 
400,000 maunds of these tallows can be put in the maiket; and owing to their 
cheaper cost of production, Ram | are expected to displace animal tallows for various 
industrial purposes. Nor should we forget to mention that iesearches conducted 
on proper utilization of such forest products as bamboo and grass, have resulted 
in the establishment of several paper factories ; and the time 18 not far off when the 
country will be producing enough pulp from these raw materials to meet the 
overgrowing demand for paper. Dr. Chaudhury and co-workers at Dacca 
have made extensive studies on the properties of the jute fibre. They have 
found that colour can be improved considerably by the action of chlorine peroxide, 
the tensile strength and resistance against rot by the action of formaldehyde, that 
jute nitrocellulose can be made as stable as cotton nitrocellulose, and that owing to 
its lower viscosity and high solubility, it would be more useful for the lacquer 
industry. It has been found that the jute plant does not ret in tanks of galvanized 
iron, and Dr. Barkar, in his recent review of jute industry in India, has drawn 
pointed attention to this observation, as indicating the possibility of controlled ret- 
ting in central stations for the production of high grade fibres. 


“I have dwelt in some detail on these researches on money crops which have 
received generous assittance from public funds, in accordance with the recommend- 
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ation of the Agricultural Commission, with a view to bringing out in bolder relief 
the cold indifference with which the recommendations of the Indian Industrial 
Commission have been received by the Central Government. Much was excepted of 
the policy laid down by the Government of India in 1915, under the stress of war, 
that India would consider herself entitled to demand the utmost help which 
her Government could afford to enable her to make her ropee place in 
the world as a manufacturing country. But these lessons of the war were 
soon forgotten, and all that has been achieved is the setting up of an 
Industrial Research Bureau, controlling with the aid of an Advisory Com- 
mittee, a small research Jaboratory attached to the Test House at Alipore, The 
report of this Bureau for 1937-38 is a miserable document compared with the 
corresponding report of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. I should 
not be misunderatood. I have no complaint against the personnel, but only 
against the stepmotherly treatment meted out to industrial research in the 
country. 


‘Nor should we forget that many great leaders of public opinion have been 
g0 impressed by the evils of the modern capitalistic world that they have not 
hesitated to declare that the introduction into India of the scientific and technical 
methods of the west should be resisted ; that it is no business of government to 
subsidize higher scientific research; those who employ scientific men or exploit 
their researches should pay for their training and provide them with facilities for 
work. The forces of public opinion and of (Government rarely join hands in this 
country, but men of science found to their dismay, that this miracle was going 
to happen in this instance. It was feared that human society in India would in 
the ond crystallize into a community of artisans and peasants. It is therefore with 

reat relief and thanksgiving that we welcome the resolution passed at the con- 
erence of the provincial Ministers of Industries recently held at Delhi that the 
problems of poverty and unemployment, of national defence and economic regenera- 
tion in general, cannot be solved without industrialization; and as a step to such 
industrialisation, a national planning committee should be set up which will 
formulate comprehensive schemes for the development of industries in India. 


“As an indispensable adjunct to this planning commission there should be 
set up an All-India Council of Scientific and Industrial Research with functions 
and powers similar to those entrusted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in Great Britain. In India, however, men and things get, so easily and 
without questioning, under official control that it would be apt to quote here 
the following observations of Lord Rutherford:—‘In Great Britain the responsi- 
bility for planning the programme of research even when the cost is directly 
borne by the Government rests with research councils and committees who are 
not themselves State servants, but distinguished representatives of pure science 
and industry. It is to be hoped that if any comparable organization were set 
up in India, there will be a proper representation of scientific men from the univer- 
sities and also of the industries concerned’. 


“Indeed for any one who has followed the recent happenings in this world, 
with any attention, this industrial planning for India would seem to be long 
overdue. Now, more than ever, a planning on all fronts would seem an urgent 
and immediate necessity. The lesson of the crumbling empiies, and the rapid 
rise of countries organized in deadly earnest is patent to all but the oblivious 
utopian. If an industrial and progressive India appeared a desirable necessity 
in 1915, how much more en and imperative would such a task of consolida- 
tion of her intellectual and material resources appear to all in 1938. But we 
Orientals often forget realities, in our scarch for the ideal; with the furious 
tempo of development and consolidation all round, the least delay, however, in 
this urgent task may prove fatal and irreparable in the end. Already we are 
regrettably Jate in putting forth our best efforts in this direction—but now that 
events have rudely awakened us to the dangers that our slackness exposes us to, 
we should try to make up for lost time by forced marches in the path of progress, 
and by a resolute determination to pool all our material and intellectual resources 
to solve our own problems. It is obvious that such a tremendous task cannot be 
achieved by isolated efforts of industrialists, and by private enterprise. The utmost 
co-operation of the individual with the States will be necessary if real success is 
to be achieved. 

“The stupendous task need not make us despair. The very creditable per- 
formances of sons in the different spheres of scientific and intellectual activity 
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have apa ed demonstrated that with proper guidance and plan. India is quite 
capable of solving her own problems, and of maintaining her position and ideal 
with dignity and prestize. What is only wanted is prudence and foresight, 
liberal statesmanship, resolute co-operation and efficient leadership, 


“The universities of India have a great responsibility to discharge at this 
juncture, If the process of industrialisation is going to be a forced march in 
this country it will not do for them to take up an attitude of Jatssez fatre. The 
forces of nature are the enduring wealth of mankind, but for the solution of 
India’s economic problems and the prosperity of her 380 millions, it is necessary 
that brilliant young men should be trained up in_ ever-increasing numbers, who 
are capable of tapping these sources of wealth. The modern young student of 
science must realize that while fundamental theoretical work must continue to be 
the basis of all scientifie advance, his subject would lose much of its importance, 
if this training did not fit him for tackling large-scale problems which arise in 
industries, Simultaneously with the development of industries, there arises in 
every country a great demand for a well-trained oe to man these industries. 
Prof. Fauibe recently estimated that 12,000 graduates in chemistry are employed 
in industrial pursuits in England. Lord Rutherford even complained that the 

emand in England for well-trained researchers in physics had outrun the supply. 
Dr. Hamor, assistant Director of the Mellon Institute for Industrial Research, has 
estimated that in 1937, America spent about 100 million dollars in scientific and 
industrial research; and though the expenditure is high, the results have more 
than fulfilled expectations, even if for a time, some of them may be kept secret. 
Such a consummation may be long in coming to India, but every effort should 
be made to prepare the ground in advance. A very good example of what the 
Indian universities can do in this direction has been shown by Bombay, where 
under the inspiring leadership of Mr. Chandarvarkar and the able guidance of 
Dr. Forster, an Institute of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering has been 
established, which in equipment has few equals. Already successful students have 
s0 proved their worth, that, I om told, there is an advance booking from the 
millowner3 for the products of this institution. 


“It is a welcome sign of the times that the Indian industrialists are not all 
blind to the value of research as a means of baproy Ue roduction, and in conse- 
quence, of increasing the demand, The Tate Iron an teel Works have led the 
way by the foundation of a magnificent laboratory at Jamshedpur for the study of 
alloys of iron and steel. The Lala Sriram Trust contemplates establishing soon at 
Delhi an Institute on the model of the Mellon Institute of America. The Luxminara- 
yan Bequest at Nagpur may soon begin to yield the beneficial results which the 
donor so ardently cherished. But when one recalls that most of the industries in 
India are now sheltered by a_ tariff wall—call it revenue tariff or protective 
tariff as you like,—and that a substantial part of the income of the Indian business 
Magnates accrues to them because of this tariff. one has a right to expect a much 
wider recognition on their part of the need for co-operation between science and 
industry, and a greater readiness to endow industrial research with a view to 
cheapening production. Such research is considered, in all enlightened countries, 
as an insurance against the dark days; and to-day when the world seems so 
much out of joint, the enlightened industrialists should do well to consider themse- 
lves only as servants of socicty—essentially moral beings whose main dividends are 
the benefits, which they confer by providing employment, and by manufacturing 
commodities essential tor the national well-being. 


“But the world will not be set right if this change in outlook were confined 
to one class of men only. Every intelligent man and woman have now got to 
ponder deeply over the problem that the scientific search for truth has not assured 
the advance of civilisation. Inventions intended to relieve toil, and to control the 
forces of nature, which should have given to all a fuller and more satisfying life 
have been prevented into forging instruments of destruction. The paradox of 
poverty amidst plenty mocks us in the face. In one part of the world wheat 
and cotton are being burnt and milk thrown into streams, while in another part 
half-naked people are starving. It is not difficult to get at the root of this evil. 
In respect of scientific knowledge and _ its Lit tions to the problems of the 
each generation stands on the shoulders of the preceding one, but in respect o 
social, cultural and spiritural qualities, no comparable development is notice- 
able—perha there has been a retrogression since the days of Asoka and 
Christ. odern science has indeed become a menace to civilisation, because 
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we have refused to work for social justice, because the interests of indivi- 
duals and communities have not been subordinated to those of the country, and 
because considerations of patriotism and the prejudices of race, creed and colour, 
have been allowed to override the wider considerations of humanity. Thereupon 
lies the tragedy of the modern world~the tragedy that we witness in the flaming 
cities of Spain and China, in the mountain homes of Abyssinia, and in the con- 
centrated hatred in the armed camps of Eurore. 


“It is not enough that mankind should be provided with tools of progess. It 
is a much bigger task to teach them how to use these tools. Men of science can- 
not escape moral responsibitity even for the evil fruits of their labours.’ The chaos 
of modern world is calling out to every man of goodwill and derstanding to join in 
a educative effort, with a view to making the minds of men more flexible and 
adoptable, with a view to removing those narrow prejudices which are choking the 
paths of progress. These prejudices did not matter much in olden days, when com- 
munications were difficult—in fact, they were born because of such inaccessibility. 
But to-day when increasing rapidity of communications is causing the world to 
shrink with a disconcerting rapidity, these prejudices spell disaster for mankind. We, 
on this occasion, therefore aaron the efforts of the British Association and the 
American Association for the advancement of Science to mobilise the moral forces 
of the world for promoting better relations between men and nations, and we offer 
them our willing co-operation.” 


The Inter-Universities Conference 


4th. Quinquennial Session—Bombay—lst. to 3rd. March 1939 


Inaugurating the 4th. Quinquennial session of the Inter-Universities Conference 
at Bombay on the 1st. March 19389 His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, Governor 
of Bombay emphasised “the important and decisive part” which Indian Universities 
would have to play at this “most interesting and vital period of Indian history.” 


The rapid development of University education in India in the last quarter 
of a century, said His Excellency, had created many problems and the world-shak- 
ing events in the same period had made those problems more difficult and compli- 
cated. There was, therefore, to-day greater need than ever for clear thinking and 
for calm and cool courage in the direction of University policy, if what was beat 
in the public aspirations of the present age and of the coming generation was 
to be realised. 

Dealing with the function of the University, the Governor expressed the opinion 
that it should primarily be a school of character, from which benefits flowed freely 
to the community and to the world at large. With such a leavening of character 
the knowledge and the learning which a University existed to disseminate, achiev 
their best and fullest purpose. “In these changing conditions”, continued His 
Excellency, ‘let us be sure what a University should be and for what it should 
exist. It must, J would say, remain a seat of learning and culture, a centre for 
co-ordinating knowledge and the results of learning in its broadest sense.” 


Continuing, His Pract | said that the University was a bulwark that pre- 
served what had been done and sought to adapt easily and without too much 
violence, what was most beneficial in the doctrines that came from the world of 
action. “The modern world, whether or not it escapes the more violent catastrophes, 
has to face continuously the no less formidable threat of the ape and bustle and 
helplessness of life. All the more essential, therefore, to guard Universities as re- 
fugees of broad and independent thought”, His Excellency added. 

Bearing the above in mind, he would emphasise the dangers of parochialism 
in any future University development or the encouragement of purely local interest, 
where that was likely to interfere with a broader and more generous ideal of the 
cultural importance of scholarship and learning. The Governor reiterated his belief 
that the University must remain as it is in all free countries, the seat where free- 
dom of thought and freedom of speech were enthroned. 
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Concluding, His Excellency referred to the rapid progress in the education of 
the masses which was likely to result from the policy now earnestly pursued by 
many Provincial Governments and thought that under these circumstances, a de- 
mand for the cheapening of University education and the closer association of the 
Universities with commercial and industrial world would arise. He believed him- 
self that the University’s aim should be first and foremost, never to sacrifice 
scholarship to the exigencies of the commercial and industrial world. “The need 
to preserve the standard ot University degrees and to increase the contribution 
which the Universities can make to scientific research and discovery seems to me, 
a consideration of the first importance.”’ 


Resolutions 


Several resolutions were passed at the last day of the Conference, on the 8rd. 
March 1989. It was resolved that the medium of instruction at the different stages of 
education upto and including the Degree course, as far as possible, be the mother- 
tongue of the student: but where this was not possible, owing to the existence of 
different mother-tongues in the same school or for other special reasons, the medium 
of instruction should be English or any other modern Indian language. ‘Ihe litera- 
ture of the respective Indian languages should be sui ably enriched. Instruction 
and work in all research institutions should be in Enylish, except where modern 
Indian languages had been used for a special purpose. 


Another resolution allowed special subjects of study suitable for women as an 
alternative at the Intermediate and Degree stages, provided they did not cover 
more than one-third of the course; and that each TWniversity should have an ad- 
visory body for women’s education, 

Military science and training as optional subjects for the Degree course was 
thought desirable; the conference requested the Government of India to provide 

reater facilities for such military training by offering the services of Military 
“Ticers for the U. T. C., which should be extended to colleges and Universities, 

It was further resolved that B. Com. Deyrces should be recugnised as one of 
the qualifications for the 8. L. and LL. B, course in Indian Universities as well 
as for L. T., B. T. or B. Ed. courses, 

It was recommended that political science should be given greater importance 
in the I. C. S. examination and should be given a place in competitive examina- 
tions for the Accountants, Police and Customs services. 


The conference considered the Vege of the parity of University examination 
to facilitate the migration of pupils from one University to another. It was 
resolved that, as the Wardha scheme had not so far taken a definite and final 
shape, it was not possible to pronounce an opinion as to how it should be 
correlated to University courses of study. 

To make the technology courses a success, there should be planned schemes 
of economic development and the Universities should establish close contacts with 
the commercial and industrial organisations in this country. 

It was resolved that it be represented to the Government of India that 
recruitment to the Indian Medical Service should be only by competitive test and 
Indian Medical degrees should be given the samc status and recognition as degrees 
of British Universities, 


The S. I. Adult Education Conference 


Annual Session—Madras—12th. to 14th. January 1938 
The Welcome Address 


The South Indian Adult Education Conference commenced its session on the 
12th. January 1939 at the University Examinatiun Hall, Triplicane, Madras. Mr, N, 
Rajagopalan, Deputy Mayor of the Madras Corporation, presided. 

Dewan Bahadur 8. Z. Runganadham, Vice-Chancellor of the University, in 
welcoming the delegates on behalf of the University, said Adult Education in 
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Western countries was largely concerned with the provision of educational 
facilities through extension lectures and tutorial classes for literate adults who had 
not gone through a regular course of University study, in order to enable them to 
improve themselves either professionally or culturally. In India, however, where 
over 90 per cent of the population was illiterate, the conception of adult education 
must necessarily be wider and cover a more varied programme than that followed 
in the West. “My own view” Mr. Run,zanatham said, “is that the liquidation of 
adult illiteracy should occupy a very promiuent place in any programme of adult 
education in India. Literacy, it is true, is not education, but it is a means to an 
evercontinuing process of self-education and would provide a sonnd foundation for 
the success of all our schemes of rural reconstruction. I was much impressed with 
the methods of teaching adult illiterates advocated by Dr. Laubach, who has achieved 
remarkable results in his literacy work in the Philippines. Some such simple and 
effective method of teaching adults to read and write has to be devised if we are to 
achieve any large measure of success in the near future. Successful experiments 
have been made by some in regard to the teaching of Tamil. and I would ge to 
teachers and others to carry on further research in this direction. But in addition 
to some easy method of teaching iliiterates, the great need of the hour is na large 
body of voluntary helpers. The need for adult education has long existed in our 
country, but it 1s only now that it is seen to constitute an urgent and pressing 
appeal. The next step is for groups of persons kindled by the desire for service, to 
respond to the call and embark on this great social effort”. 


“T would therefore urge the formation in our schools and colleges of Associa- 
tions of students and teachers who are imbued with the desire to undertake the 
work of adult literacy. In urban areas, the work could be started at once amoag 
labourers and industrial workers. Night schools or schools during the holidays may 
be started in which the members of the Association may undertake to teach adult 
illiterates. Short courses of lectures on subjects of general interest could also be 
given from time to time. . 

“In rural areas, it would be necessary to arrange for excursions during holidays 
for establishing educational or social centres for the benefit of the villager. 


“Adult educational work in India, must pei be many-sided, and in rural 
areas, particularly, it should embrace all aspects of the life and work of the villagers. 
It should offer not only opportunities for general culture, but aim also at improving 
the practical efficiency of the village worker. There is need therefore for co-ordina- 
ting the work of all welfare associations and agencics which have for their object 
the uplift of the masses. In this great task of assisting in the rligivo of literacy 
amon. adulis and in stimulating and organising cducational and social work for 
the benefit of the rural and urban masses, there is room for amateur efforts in social 
service as well as for work by trained experts. The University would be willing to 
co-operate both with Government and with other voluntary organisations in this 
national effort to improve the well-being of the common man. It has already issued 
an appeal to the colleges to form social service leagues of teachers and students for 
the purposo of liquidating adult illiteracy in their immediate neighbourhood. It 
would be glad to institute vacation lectures in approved adult literacy methods for 
the benefit of students and teachers. 

“It would also be prepared, in consultation with Government, to institute a course 
of social study and training for those who wish to cquip themselves for welfare 
work among the masses. It would be willing, I am sure, to encourage schemes for 
the production of suitable literature for new literates and for the expansion of the 
library movement in rural areas. 


“This Conference will, I am glad to find, discuss many important aspects of 
the problem of adult education. In such a wide and many-sided movement as that 
of adult education, it is necessary that we should be clear in regard to our aims, 
and the methods to be adopted to suit our varying purposes. It is also necessary to 
have suitable organisations for carrying out the work and a certain measure of 
financial support. But more important than all these is an ardent spirit of service 
in all those who will engage in this great work. A real missionary zeal is necessary 
if the Adult Education movement is to spread and meet with a large measure of 
success. I hope our educated young men and women will respond to this call for 
national service. Mass education is the prea and most urgent need in our coun- 
try to-day. Adult education is the chief means by which we can raise the social, 
moral and intellectual level of the masses, improve national efficiency and build up 
citizenship. I may be permitted to point out to our young mon that in responding 
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to this call, the benefit will not all be on the side of their less fortunate brethren. 
No man can truly fulfil his citizenship without a knowledge of other men and 
their conditions gained by personal contacts with them. Adult Education work will 
bring them into such living contact with their under-privileged brethren, that they 
will gain in citizenship as much as they give in service to others. 1 wish this 
Conference all success.” 


The Inaugural Address 


Dr. George 8. Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, in the course 
of his inaugural address, said that adult education was of the first importance to the 
progress of the country. One of the fundamentals of adult education was that they 
must go to the people and take them in the conditions in which they lived and try 
to help to live happier and more prosperous lives. If this was done, it did not 
matter what kind Mt education they imparted from the standpoint of actual literacy. 
There was a fceling that the three R’s, reading, writing and arithmetic, were the 
essential ingredients of a real system of education. For his own part, he had not 
that tremendous faith in these. He felt that the spirit of service was the first 
ingredient of a true national system of education. The ineuleation of the spirit 
of simplicity in life was the second ingredient, If they could stimulate these two 
principles in their educational institutions, then the spirit of learning would come 
and the students would he able to do constructive work, 


Dr. Arundale, proceeding, said that he very much appreciated the remarks of 
the Vice-Chancellor that students of schools and colleges should be behind such 
work. “I feel,” he said, “that in every school, part of the curriculum should be to 
inculcate this spirit of se1vice so that the students may lIcarn to become good 
citizens and have a sense of responsibility to those 1ound him. Whatever we do, we 
must do for service. 1 always feel irritated when some of our great educationists 
tell us that knowledge must be acquired for the sake of knowledge. I entirely deny 
that. I believe that knowledge must be acquired for the sake of service. Knowledge 
is only a means to an end and not an end in itself. I would like to see very 
much that the whole system was entirely remodclled, so that while from one point 
of view we may stress a happy and eflicient individuality and from the other stress 
the urgent need of Rcod citizenship. 

cf is a good thing to have schemes of education like the Wardha Scheme, 
but it is better thing’, Dr. Arundale proceeded, “to have movements in 
education. I should like to see the Government not hesitate to do things that 
Governments generally do not do. I want the Government to lead move- 
ments of students and teachers and of those intciested, to spread the know- 
ledge they have. I think, the hon. Mr. Verkey, our new Education Minister, 
might well become an apostle here in Madras of a great movemert to lift up the 
population to a higher status. The Government should lead, and the Government 
should inspire. It is not enough for a Government to be merely efficient, pass 
Acts and perform ordinary functions. We must strike out in this country a new 
spirit in Government, a spirit whereby every Minister is far less an official and far 
more a non-official and gather round him those who ale substantially helping the 

eople to live more happily and lead more prosperous lives. Poor people must 
eel that we arc thinkine of them and that we are placing at their disposal the 
knowledge that we have. 

“I should like to have a national Students’ Service Crops and to make that 
corps responsible for adult education throughout the province. It could be done. 
The question is whether we fcel that it is respectable for us to have enthusiasm to 
do it. People are afraid of enthusiasm, of emotions and of feelings. There is no 
education of emotions as far as I know at the present day in India, A movement 
like this really develops the emotions and feelings and enthusiasm. We can have 
heart to heart mectings with the masses,” 


The Presidential Address 


Mr. N. Rajagopalan then delivered his presidential address. He said that 
nearly §6 percent of the population in India was illiterate. The chief contributory 
cause was the failure to have an effective system of elementary education. Even 
the elementary education that was now gisch was not satisfactory as it was not 
carried to the end of the 8th standard. 

The problem of adult education was how to help the adult to get over his de- 
jection, and to create in him an interest in life. Next, there was the question of 
giving him such an education as would induce him to provide himself with the 
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amenties of life. In the programme that might be considered should be included 
the cstablishment of adult classes on a nation-wide scale, the expansion of elemen- 
tary education up to the 8th standard, the training of what might be called an 
“Adult Education Board” to co-ordinate work done in the province and the pro- 
vision of suitable text-books. 

The President, proceeding, said that adult schools must bé established all over 
the country and it should be the aim within their influence. The classes could be 
held in the evenings. He pleaded for special provision for the tardy or the defective 
adults. The question of accommodation was not a serious one. The existing school 
buildings could be utilised for teaching the adults, No serious objection would be 
raised so long as it would not interfere with regular working of the schools. School 
buildings could also be used for mectings of the local improvement leagues, parents’ 
associations, civic welfare associations and debating societies. There should also be 
a movement to make these school buildings available as a social centre for the 
locality in which they were situated. The President said that local bodies and muni- 
cipalities could help a great deal in this work. They were agents of the State and 
they should devote considerable attention to this problem. 


In conclusion, the President said that though there were many defects in the 
present-day education, they had made great strides, They had men and women at 
present able to tackle the problem of education, men and women who had special 
training and who could deal with it effectively, “The adult education movement 
necds the best machinery”, he said, “that can be found, the best tools that can be 
discovered—and the best tool that the world has ever yet produced is a specially 
trained human brain”. Mr. Rajazopalan hoped that as a result of the Conference, 
definite measures would be formulated fur the early attainment of their ideal. 


Resolutions—Second Day—Madras—14th. January 1939 


The Conference adopted several resolutions touching the work ahead. The 
Conference asked the Government to “so amend the Madras Elementary Education 
Act as to bring within its ambit the education of illiterate adults” and to “go 
amend the Madras Factories Act as to make provision therein for imparting 
education to adults, the employer being called upon to bear his share of the 
expenditure”. The conference also asked the Government to direct their village and 
district officers to afford every facility in their power to those who were 
envaved in adult education work, and to authorise District Boards, municipalities 
aid panchayats for the spread of adult education. 

The Conference “issued a challenge to every literate man and woman in India 
to make two people literate in the great enterprise of making this great land fully 
literate”. 

By other resolutions, the Conference asked local bodies to take suitable steps 
to Fates the cause of adult education both of men and women, and the libraries 
in the country “to take up the removal of adult illiteracy as an integral part of 
their activities”. It asked all library organisations, Seer and others, to collect 
proposals and send them to the Committee of the South Indian Adult Education 
Association. 

The Conference asked the Mayor of Madras “to call at an early date a con- 
ference of all organisations interested in social work and to take measures in con- 
sultation with them to start a literacy campaign in the City of Madras.” 


The Conference “earnestly requested the Syndicates (of the Universities) to 
institute extension boards that will carry on research on the best methods of 
spreading adult literacy, and produce suitable literature for adults, to enlist volun- 
teersin every college for adult education service during vacations. and to train 
literacy workers, by vacation and extension lectures, on the best methods of teach- 
ing illiterates to read”, 

The Conference asked the Government to heen: the production and pro- 
pagation of educational films especially in rural areas, by fixing a quota of educa- 
tional films in every exhibition”. 


The Madras Prov. Educational Conference 


Thirteenth Session—Madras—8th. May 1939 


The Presidential Address 


The thiteenth session of the Madras Provincial Educational Conference commen- 
ced at Madras on the 8th May 1939 under the presidency of Mr. V, P. Adsseshiah, who 
in the course of his address, said that as one who has spent over 30 years in the 

rofession it fave him great joy tobe in their midst. During the last 25 years he 

ad only handled college classes and as such he had not been in direct touch with 
secoudary and elementary education. But he was sure that they were all connected 
together and formed parts of a unitary whole and men engaged in different grades 
of teaching onght to regard one another as colleagues in a common enterprise 
and in the building up a nation. 

Referring to recent tendencies in the educational outlook, the President said 
that Education had been a burning topic during the last two decades. In a 
sense it had always been a topic of perennial interest. But the tendency during 
the last 25 years had been to re-think, restate, the implications of sound education, 
to examine, sift aud analyse the system of education in all its various aspects 
and stages, and to recast, modify and adjust in such a way as to meet the social, 
economic, cultural and practical needs of the present time. Such a complex, 
harmonious, well-balanced system of education was not easy to achieve at one 
stroke. It must be evolved gradually in the light of experience at the result of 
patient thought and strenuous endeavour. That was exactly what had been going 
on for some years. All along there had been a sense of inadequacy which led to 
such tremendous changes. Now the emphasis was placed more on the practical 
and human side. Jn short, education should be in close touch with the realities of 
life and environment. A great deal of constructive and critical thought had been 
bestowed upon the subject resulting in the evolution of certain methods and scheme 
which might themselves could not be said to be final, 


“The most recent of such methods, the President said, is the Wardha scheme 
and it is an instance in pone It combines, it is claimed, the salient features of 
the pevious systems in addition to being craft-centred, and hence pre-eminently 
practical. The pros and cons have been critically examined, some extolling it as 
the most satisfactory scheme while others condemning it out-right. Among those 
that support the scheme ardently is the hon. the Education Minister who has 
written an informing book about the scheme bringing out its merits, The author 
of the scheme is the first citizen of India, a sage and a saint who commands 
our unbounded reverence and admiration and it is quite possible that our psycholo- 
gical attitude may unconsciously regard this product of his great mind as almost 
infallible. The scheme is still to be tried. Time and experience alone will show 
its real value in liquidating illiteracy and laying the foundation for the choice 
of a proper vocation for the pupils in after life. 


“Among other things underlying the conception of the scheme seems to 
be its aim to achieve economic efliciency of the future gencrations but the most 
recent criticism of the system is that it lays over-emphasis on crafts and eliminates 
all cultural education. Further it is said that it neglects English entirely without 
which for a long time to come we can ill-afford to live nor cairy on our business 
and negotiations. Again too much time spent on crafts will result in pupils forgettin 
the three R’s when they left the school. Morcover, psychologically it is regard 
as an unsound system, because intensive work at crafts at an early stage would 
have a deleterious effect on the mental training of the pupils, Tho result will be 
it is feared, that at the end of the seven yeas’ course the pupil would be stunted 
mentally and would be fit only to be a wage slave. Thus, the children of the 

rer classes would suffer and the richer classes would completely hold them 
in their grip. These are some of the features that are supposed to vitiate the 
scheme completely. The picture is rather overdrawn. Without claiming infallibility 
for the scheme it may be tried, and if the result proves unsatisfactory, it may be 
discarded. This criticism has, at the back of it, communal bias, and communalism 
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should not be allowed to encroach upon educational sphere. In this sphere at 
Teast, we must be free from it. The two systems cited above, and fairly scrutinised 
distinctly matk recent tendencies in the educational outlook. 

“The question of re-organisation of Secondary Education is on the anvil. 
It is very strongly urged in some quarters that there should be a radical change 
resulting in better co-ordination and less rigidity of examinations. The real defect 
is that the system has become out of date, and requires to be adjusted and altered 
in collaboration with educational experts.” 


On the subject of co-education, the President said: It has been carried on 
for more than thirty years in a very limited scale in the lower stages ; but recently, 
it has increased by leaps and bounds especially in the University classes. It 
augurs well for the nation that the women of the country are taking advantage 
of the opportunities given to them and are endeavouring to measure up to the 
standard of western women. Indian women should bs increasingly educated not 
to compete with men, but to contribute their share to the advancement of the 
nation so that our country may take her legitimate place as a free nation in the 
world. Women have a very important part to play along with men in the social 
economic and political life of the country. Moreover, an educated and cultured 
mother’s children have a distinct advantage in their upbiinging. Women with a 
sound education are unquestionably a social and moral assct and a potent influence 
for good in the domestic life. Under the present circumstances girls may 
educated side by side with boys until they reach ten years of age and in the 
college classes co-education may go on as at present. 


Dealing with the question of relationship between the teacher and the pupils, 
Mr. Adiseshiab said : 

“It has been said that the relationship nowadays between the teacher and 
the pupil is not what it was in the pone old days. The teacher is helpless when 
he 18 confronted with breaches of discipline and disorderly behaviour on the part 
of the pupils. They say that it is all the manifestation of the spirit of the times 
and should be dealt with tactfully and eaten b We have been reading 
recently in the newspapers about strikes, revolts against school authorities, picketing, 
staging walk-outs etc. Surely, sound judgment and critical thought, acquisition 
of solid knowledge, diligent application to studies cannot flourish in an atmosphere 
of tension and turmoil. No efforts on the part of the teacher will be adequate in 
putting down such indiscipline unless the parents co-operate. The educated 
parents can render a valuable help in this matter. The pupils are sometimes 
under unhealthy influences and political exploitation of the studentry has been 
responsible in a great measure for this state of indiscipline. Immature minds 
easily fall victims to flattery and cajolery of the irresponsible politicians. The 
teacher’s task becomes extremely difficult in such a plight; but he must rise to 
the demand made on him by such a situation and use his moral force or soul 
force in weaning the immature minds to the path of rectitude and dignified 
behaviour. The capacity of the teacher to cope with such a disconcerting 
situation will be in proportion to the confidence he is able to infuse in the 
pupils by his good work, exemplary conduct and the love and respect he is 
able to command and the sympathy he shows to the legitimate aspirations of his 
pupils. Such a talented teacher is sure to earn the lasting gratitude of his pupils 
and of the parents. This implies that such a teacher is a concrete embodiment of 
all that is lovely, comely and honourable.” 


University cducation, the President continued, had undergone tremendous 
changes during the last 25 years both in the curricula of studies and extra-curricular 
activitics. The opportunities afforded to the students were as numerous as they were 
valuable, in spite of the acute unemployment problem which had a depressing effect 
on the students and chilled their enthusiasm. It was all very well to speak of the 
necessity of pursuing knowledge for its own sake, for the sake of its intrinsic value ; 
plain living and high thinking was a sublime ideal, but they must face hard facts 
in this work-a-day world. Maxims, however elevating they might be, could not feed 
and clothe them, and a solution must be found, If it was conceded that in any 
walk of life an educated man was more efficient than one who was less fortunate 
more resourceful, moie capable of adjusting himself to a given situation by dint of 
his academic training, then peer a university man should be able to cope with 
the realities of life and get on well ; but he must be piven an opportunity and a 
decent start. In this connection we should say that the insistence on the practical 
bias in his training at every stage of his education would become perfectly relevant 
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and imperative. One of the suggestions made to allay this grim spectre of unem- 
ployment was that instead of scrambling for Government posts, and becoming dis- 
giuntled when unsuccessful, the varsity young men should enter into enterp1ises of 
various kinds, rural uplift work, etc., to keep them busy. 1t was a well known fact 
that the earning capacity was rarely in proportion to the amount of knowledge or 
high degrees and titles, 


“It is a mockery to call upon these ambitious young men, he went on to say, 
who are at the threshold of life with rosy visions of their future to do honorary 
work or set them adrift on society to take thei: chance in such large numbers to 
shift for themselves. The University and the Government are endeavouring to devise 
ways and means to help these youny men. There are some private bodies who are 
working towards the same object ; but nothing very substantial has been done till 
now, or rather their efforts have not touched even the fringe of the problem. The 
problem ought to be solved and the tense situation ensed. The sooner it is done, 
the better. It should be taken up and tackled seriously by the Government, business 
firms and other private employing bodies.” 


Dealing with the condition of the teachers, Mr. Adiseshiah said that the handi- 
caps under which they wero suffering must in season and out of season, be brought 
to the notice of the authorities. The South India Teachers’ Union had been 
engaging itself in examining such questions on the teachers’ security and tenure of 
office, pay and prospects and other kindred questions but nothing very appreciable 
had been done to improve their lot. There could be no two opinions on the fact 
that the Grant-in-Aid Code should be 1evised, the grant should be given more 
liberally, and equipment grant should not for any reason be curtailed or stopped as 
it was suggested some months ago by the Premier. It might be true that in his 
days, they were getting on fairly well without costly equipment. Now the days 
were different. ‘These were the days of ticmendous improvements in all directions. 
Education had become more realistic and knowledge was not built upon mere 
imagination. On the other hand, it was based upon the pupil’s living contact with 
concrete elements and environments. Hence, the necessity for faiily decent equip- 
ment which would be helpful in making the child’s education and experimentation 
of the scientists really concrete and convincing. The inclusion of experienced edu- 
cational eaponents should be insisted on in the proposed advisory council when it 
was created and in the preparation of any scheme to modify the present system, and 
the educational policy and programme in general. 

In conclusion, the President said that he was sure that they were influenced by 
the sublime ideal of ‘Nishkamakarma,’ unconsciously. He would appeal to them to 
make it a conscious and explicit living principle, guiding, controlling and energising 
their life and work. 


The All-India Students’ Conference 


Fourth Session—Calcutta—1st. & 2nd. January 1939 
The Opening Address 


The Fourth Session of the All-India Students’ Conference commenced in 
Calcutta on the 1st. January 1939. §j. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Bengal 
Congress Party, in opening the Conference said :— 


“I have been summoned here to hse this Conference. I do so with the 
reatest readiness and enthusiasm, but I am not ashamed to confess that I do it 
celing all the time like the fifth wheel of a coach, whose utility is “nil” and decor. 

ative value questionable. 

“In my young days and even down to mure recent times, one President and 
one Chairman of the Reception Committee were considered evils enough connected 
with a Conference. It was as much as one could do to rope in one lion to act as 
President. The hunt has certainly not become cavier of late. Why then dupli- 
cate your worries by adding a second figure-head? It may be the introduction of 
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co-education has given you new powers of persuasion, which are particularly 
effective in extorting ‘“chauth” from people who are not given to frittering away 
their bank balances in the form of subscriptions. Butin peace as in war, the defen- 
sive soon overtakes the offensive, so that in the end we stand where we always did. 
In fact, from what I have seen and heard, it seems in the President-hunt, the 
experiences of my young comrades who have organised this Conference have not been 
less exasperating than they were expected to be. Therefore, my advice to you is :— 


Always shun and shed unnecessary appendages. Be simple, be simpler, and 
be more simple still. Missing and hitting a series of disillusioned oldish celebrities 
and pseudo-celebrities is not as exhilarating a game as missing and hitting cricket, 
football, and tennis balls. Leave old men to their unimaginative ways. Act up to 
the secret conviction of youth that they are a lot of useless foveys. I know what 

our candid views are. You say among yourselves that their insides are always as 

ald as their pates sometimes are. So, do not pretend to seek inspiration from 
them, but pursue your own headlong course. If that leads you to wisdom so much 
the better ; if that leads you to mistakes even that is not as bad as it might seem ; 
but do not, if you prize the spring-time of your life, stand waiting for limping 
areal le would have your sparkle and fire “sicklied over with the pale cast 
of thought”. 

“I find I am lapsing into the incorrigible weakness of age, which is to preach 
at youth. Before coming down to this Conference, I_had decided that I should 
leave this as the sole privilege of your distinguished President. But it is difficult 
for a man of my age to see so many young faces bcfore him and check the flow 
of didacticism. wise, if cynical, sphorist has said that men give nothing more 
liberally than advice. This is truer still of the relations between old and young 
people; for, there is nothing old men desire more ardently than that the comin 
generation should be made in their own image. Youth, on the contrary, would 
not be youth if it did not rise as one man against this imposition. So the sons 
rub the fathers against the grain and do things which set the latter’s teeth on 
edge. On a winter morning they sleep under the coverlid when the senior rush 
to the “Maidan” in virtuous and voluntary search, as they pretend, of physical 
fitness but in reality goaded by the tortures of insomnia. They romp and rush 
without fear for their hearts and blood-vessels. They smile at and are smiled at 
by young beauties with as little danger to their heart and blood-vessels in the 
figurative sense. All this sets er tension—a real tension, invisible and uncon- 
fessed though it might be—betweentage and youth. I believe there are 
many fiery communists among my young friends here. Have they ever 
given thought to this aspect of the inevitable class-struggle ? On the assumption 
that they have, I would humbly inquire how they provers to go about to create 
a class-less society in this respect. Perhaps 1 could help them with a suggestion. 
As a lawyer believing in precedents, I would put before them the example of 
certain primitive tribes whose young men spear their parents to death as soon 
as they have reached man’s estate 

young communist friends are firm believers in a drastic resolution of 
the class-struggle. So the idea of putting an end to the eternal ‘dialectic’ between 
youth and age in this manner might not be unwelcome to them ; on the contrary, 
if we are to believe Plato, Democracy proceeds on a subtler plan. It demoralises 
the old men. Let me quote the actual words of the great philosopher. As a 
consequence of democratic liberty, Plato says, ‘the father accusioms himself to 
become like his child and to fear his sons, and the son in his desire for freedom 
becomes like his father and has no fear or reverence for his parent....The School- 
master fears and flatters his pupils, and the pupils despise both their schoolmasters 
and their tutors. And altogether, the young act like their seniors and compete 
with them in speech and in action ; while the old men condescend to the young 
and become triumps of versatility and wit, imitating their juniors in order to 
avoid the appearance of being sour or despotic.’ You thus have two alternative 
methods of dealing with your elders—the communistic and the democratic. 
Which of them you will choose will depend entirely on whether you have faith 
or have no faith in the principle of “Ahimsa.” As for us, the choice will make 
no difference whatever in substance. Either we are put up against the wall and 
face the firing squad, or we march chained to the whecls of your triumphal chariot. 

“But is there really no third way—which is neither destruction nor corruption— 
for reconciling not only the antithesis between youth and age but every species 
of difference in outlook? The modern world has come dangerously near to believing 
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that there is not. Servitude and intolerance are spreading at an appalling rate 
among us, Europe which from the end of the 18th. Century made a goddess of 
liberty, is recanting her faith, How far this recantation has gone will become 
disconcertingly plain if we take the example not of Germany or Italy where free 
institutions had never taken deep root, but of England herself, whose boast used 
to be that she was the ‘Mother of Parliaments.’ I have been looking through a 
recently published book, written by an Englishman, whose theme is that 
Parliamentary Democracy must be thrown overboard in order to enable Great 
Britain to live in peace with the totalitarian regimes. “Attachment to Parliamentary 
Democracy,” this writer says, “......threatens us with economic disaster and 
prevents our sound defence against military defeat and destruction. If we are to 
avoid these dooms the system must cither be drastically amended or completely 
abandoned in favour of some other system.” 

“Were this the view of a solitary crank, there would have been little cause for 
anxiety in its expression, The most significant fact about such ideas, is, however, 
that they are gaining in strength among a very influential section of the people of 
England. Many Englishmen are inclining to the opinion that Democracy will always be 
behind ‘Dictatorship’ in respect of progress and that, therefore, it had better go. 
Among those who have sympathy for such views are included men who control 
some of the great newspapers of Great Britain. The present Prime Minister of 
ne land and some at least of his collearues are also perhaps of the same way of 
thinking. 

“Yet what strikes me as the queerest part of this business is not the admira- 
tion of the unconscious Fascists for the proclaimed ones, but the inability of those 
who dislike Fascist tyranny most to think of a more effective means of counteract- 
ing it than the adoption ot a different kind of regimentation. This, to my mind, is a 
grievous error of method, for if history teaches us anything it teaches us that really 
pope ideas stand in no need of the compulsion of force. Take the case of 

hristianity for example. Jt made its way into the world by sheer moral attrac- 
tiveness. So will, in my belief, all ideas which contain the sced of future develop- 
ment and are based on the innate creativenesss of man. Self-propagation is the 
law of their beiney and becoming. They will certainly need organisation and dis- 
cipline—and seiner and discipline of a higher order than can be conceived of 
the martinets of collective goose-step—but they will not require bloodshed, nor be 
suppressed by bloodshed. 


“To my thinking, Socialism or Communism or whatever you may call it—the 
label is of little significance as long as we are agreed about the substance of the 
thiny—is such an idea, Its fundamental note is love and not, as has many times 
been asserted, hatred. The ceaseless insistence on class-war does, however, tend to 
throw the sunnier, the more altruistic, and the more messianic aspect of socialism 
somewhat into the shade. This has undoubtedly lessened the moral appeal of 
Socialism for men and nations who by tradition and temperament are not drawn 
to the idea of intolerant conflict. On a recent occasion, I tried to bring out this 
idea and, while declaring myself a socialist, voiced my dis-inclination for class-conflict, 
This has naturally provoked criticism. The orthodox Communist would no more 
hear of the disentangling of his creed from the idea of class-war than the orthdox 

eometricians would hear of squaring the circle. But this, I submit, is love of 

ogma, not of truth. I cannot understand why Marxists of all people should object to 
any modification and adaptation of their master’s doctrine, when he himself bad said 
that changes in human thought were determined by the material conditions of life 
taken as a whole, This sound doctrine, I presume, entitles us to reshape Socialist 
doctrine in conformity with the conditions in which it is to be applied. Marx took 
a similar line with his master Heyvel’s doctrine and re-oriented it in a manner 
which the latter would have been the first to repudiate. Yet Marx is no less of a 
Hegelian for that. ® 


“I enter this plea for greater openness of mind and fredoom from dogmatism 
not in respect of Socialism alone but for the whole circle of human thought. We 
must not forget that political freedom, with all its urgency for us, is on y @ part 
of freedom. It must be completed as well as made possible by freedom in other 
spheres. I consider the maintenance of intellectual freedom—freedom of thought—to 
be one of the highest duties of gout In the modern world, intellectual om is 
threatened both externally and internally. Authoritarianism is attacking it from 
inside, and the second danger is not a whit less serious than the first. The 
we live in is often called the machine-age. I think it can with as much propriety be 
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called the “age of slogans.” Their deadly blight is spreading like locusts to destroy 
the hard-earned intellectual harvest of mankind, Under their hypnotic sway we 
are very near forgetting that Truth has to be upheld and discovered afresh by every 
ave if the fountain-head of human endeavour is not to run dry. It should be the 
mission of youth to free us from this bondage. They must iiberats Truth from 
the many shackles of sclf-interest, obscurantism, and mental inertia, 

“My call is then for freedom freedom, no less in the things of the mind 
than in the social and political order. But in order to give freedom its chance, 
it must have its necessary complement—disvipline. By discipline I do not mean 
discipline induced by external power, which is best exemplified by the regimentation 
Niddrie in the totalitarian states. This kind of discipline and this use of power 

as been brilliantly analysed by Bertrand Russell in his new book on “Power,” 
from which I would read out to you the following passaye :— 


“These forms of power are most nakedly and simply displayed in our dealings 
with animals, where disguiscs and pretences are not thought necessary. When 
a pig with a rope round its middle is hoisted squealing into a ship, it is subject 
to direct physical power over its body. On the other hand, when the proverbial 
donkey follows the proverbial carrot, we induce him to act as we wish by 
persuading him that it is to his interest to do so. Intermediate between these 
two cases is that of performing animals, in whom habits have been formed by 
rewards and punishments also, in a different way, that of sheep induced to embark 
on a ship, when the leader has to be dragged across the gangway by force, and 
the rest then follow willingly. 

“All these forms of power are exemplified among human beings. 

“The case of the pig illustrates military and police power, 

“The donkey with the carrot typifics the power of propaganda. 

“Performing animals show the power of “education.” 

“The sheep following their unwilling leader are illustrative of party poe 
whenever, as is usual, a revered lcader is in bondage to a clique or to party bosses. 


“Let us apply these Aesopian analogics to the rise of Hitler. The carrot was 
the Nazi programme (involving, eg. the abolition of interest); the donkey was 
the lower middle class. The shecp and _ their leader were the Social Democrats 
and Hindenburg. The pigs (only so far as their misfortunes are concerned) were 
the victims in concentration camps, and the performing animals are the millions 
who make the Nazi salute.” 

“Well, there are many even amongst us whose conception of discipline does 
not go beyond wearing the badge and giving the salute I have very little respect 
for this kind of discipline, although I admit it might be an instrument of power 
for thuse who covet dictatorship. When I speak of discipline I have in view a 
totally different state of the mind. That discipline comes from freedom from 
those archaic impulses within us, which make it difficult for us to reconcile the 

ursuit of individuality with collective good. “Life is a pure flame; we live by an 
invisible sun within us,” said Sir Thomas Browne. But not to all is given the 

reeption of this invisible sun in all its undimmed glory; nor does life’s flame 
bath at its purest at all moments. When the dust of daily life or the dross of 
earthly aims lie thick on us, egotism gains the mastery and makes us forget that 
freedom is not a single individual’s privilege but the birth-right of all It is in this 
forgetfulness that lies the greatest danger to freedom. We must guard against this 
danger by remembering that on the highest plane Self-discipline merges with Freedom, 


‘Comrades, I welcome you all to your spiritual home. It is not a city of 
“dreaming spires” ; nevertheless, it is your spiritual home, for it is here that the 
studenis movement had its birth about three decades ago. The site on which you 
and I have assembled to-day is almost classic ground. It is hallowed by the 
memories of Lal Mohan Ghoseg and Surendra Nath Banerjee, Ananda Mohan Bose 
Abdul Rasul, Aurobindo Ghose and Bipin Chandra Pal, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das and Deshpriya Jatindra Moban Sen Gupta. Bear proudly the torch of freedom 
which they have handed over to you and hand it over in your turn, pure and un- 
sullied to those who are coming after you. With these words I declare this con- 


ference open”. 
The Presidential Address 


In the course of bis Presidential address, Dr. K, M. Ashraf said :— 


“I frankly confess to a sense of extreme hesitation and embarassment when I 
rise to address you on this occasion. Ten or twenty years ago the task of the 
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president of the All-India Students’ Federation, if there was one, was com ere 
simple and even pleasant. He was expected to deliver a bright sermon to the you 
with apt quotations from classical writers and with an anecdote or two to relieve 
you from the strain of exhaustion. They do that successfully even now in the 
iberal federation and you get some of that atmosphere when you visit a well-pro- 
vided lawyer or doctor of so-called liberal opinion. I am afraid you are no more 
satisfied with tht sort of stuff. You are faced with a concrete situation and living 
problems and you want straight and clear answers to the various issues that face 
you. Comparatively young in poate yours is a privileged class which brings fresh- 
ness and vigour in every problem it analyses. Like older people you are not 
obsessed with inherent and acquired inhibitions and you look to the future with 
confidence. It is not surprising that the old guard has been mercilessly treated by 
sOUnee ements in some countries, and from what [ see I feel it richly deserves 
e fate. 

“Our country,” Dr. Ashraf observed, “has gone through two whole de- 
cades of national mass struggle and during the course of the experience we have 
developed a bigger and broader outlook until finally we have begun to realise that 
our national stiuggle is a part ot the would struggle for a better order of society. 
We have definitely allied ourselves with democtatic forces of the world against 
Fascism, The Indian National Congress has now formulated a moe or less clear 
foreign policy of its own as against our imperialist rulers and it is a fact that 
at the same time when the Conservative LBuitish Premier was secretly helping 
Franco to win the war ofFascism in Sjain, Pandit Jawahatlal, a distinguished ex- 
president of the Congress was openly fraternising with Republican Spain of workers 
and peasants. In fact valiant Indian comiades were actually fighting with the 
International Brigade, which bmlt up a gloiious defence of Madiid and gave a 
concrete example of the international solidarity of the weak and exhibited humani- 
ty saint imperialism and fascism. I take this opportunity to congratulate comrade 

uddar who has just icturned to India and comrade Anand whois with us. It 
is the same with China. The Indian National Congress has sent a medical deputa- 
tion as a mark of its solidarity with the Chinese as against Japancse imperialists. 
The Indian national movement is no more an isolated phenomenen. It has been 
nae up with the world forces of demociacy, peace and progress as against fascisin 
and war. 

Referring to the student movement in India, Dr. Ashraf said essentially de- 
mocratic and anti-imperialist in its natuic it has allied itself with the progressive 
youth of other countrics, and it is a matter of some satisfaction to all of us that 
the All-India Students’ Federation has alieady been represented at the Wold Peace 
Conference and the World Youth Congress. I will not detaid you with a long 
analysis of the would situation for it has already been realised in pructice. I will 
not even tax your patience by examining the international crisis of capitalism. [ 
am here concerned with the general lessons of this world struggle which I am 
afraid has not been fully realised in this country and we have to take very good 
care that we don’t commit the mistakes which have cost so much to the people of 
other democratic counties. You remember that international capitalism suffered a 
complete collapse atter the last World War, but except for the communist party of 
Russia other democratic movements failed {o utilise the opportunity and captitulated 
before the onslaught of capitalism under the guise of fascism in various ways until 
finally at Munich capitalism succeeded in building up an open united front. By 
the very logic of the situation we too have to build up a united front of all demo- 
cratic and progressive forces in India, and let us be clear as to the direction it takes 
on the national and international places. 

“When one hears politicians talking against Russia” he continued, “and the com- 
munist patty, one ty much suspects that the lessons of the international struggle 
have not been imbibed by many of us in this country. The situation in India is 
undergoing a revolutionary change aud the iclationship of forees as between the 
various class groupings in society is shifting fiom day to day. The political parties 
and programmes sre therefore without exception in a state of constant flux. As 
students of practical politics we must understand the process of history in the 
making and the exact nature of social science ty understand the laws of motions 
underlying these changes, and to grasp the fundamentals of the Indian situation. 
Do not forget that the social forces which cease to be progressive do not die out, 
They too change in reveise. Hence the ermine conflict of ideology and its decisive 
significance in our national struggle. cierntc roadly, all our national struggles de- 
velop on the basis of a united front of all anti-imperialist forces in our motherland. But 
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we have to determine from time to time what exactly is the role of a particular 
social group in a_ given situation in our anti-imperialist she ge It is not very 
long when even political mass consciousness on a communal scale was progressive, 
even revolutionary and the Hindu revivalist movement, the Pan-Islamic and the 
Khilafat movements materially contributed to our national struggle. But can 
we say the same thing to-day about the present forms of communalism? The 
message of Mahatma Gandhi was certainly of the utmost revolutionary importance 
in 1919 and even later, but can we say the same at the time when even according to 
him constitutionalism has come to stay. During the course of two decades our 
national struggle has released new social forces and one witnesses millions of 
peasants and workers joining our national struggle. The people of Indian States 
are now coming in with a revolutionary fervour which was difficult to visualise 
even five years ago. The present leadership, developed under very different 
circumstances, finds itself more or less helpless in the situation, and one gathers 
the impression as if like King Canute we are trying to control the social forces 
inspite of consciously developing them. This situation has given rise to the problem 
of new Jeadership to correspond with the new social SOnAIHIOnE and it is here 
that comrades like you are called upon to bwld up the new front of anti-imperialist 
forces and an appropriate leadership to suit the present situation. We are suffering 
from a deadlock in our national movement and it is difficult to visualise haw 
we shall develop an alternative leadership and an adequate programme of struggle 
eXcept on the basis of the working class, the greatest and the most consistent 
revolutionary force in the modern gociety. 


“T have given some consideration to the national movement and international 
situation to pose before you the majority problems of the situation. In your own 
way you have got to face them also. After all why have you come to organise a 
student’s movement in this country on an all-India scale. The answer is simple. 
What you seek is simple and should belong to you as a matter of right. You 
seck education, you want employment, you wish to live a happy and fruitful life. 
In short you stand for liberty, peace and progress both individually and as a 
group. These demands are by no means unreasonable. Our country is potentially 
one of the richest in the world. It should have more than enough to allow for 

ounymen and women a chance to work and study to make the best of his or 
her creative capacity. The question uppermost in your mind is who is responsible 
for the wreckage of you hopes, for the wastage of your lives. And the answers 
bring you in conflict with the present social system, in the first instance, against 
British imperialism and its allies. This incidentally solves the question whether 
students should take part in politics. I do not think how you can keep out.” 


In this connecton he mentioned of unemployment now prevalent in this 
country and said, “It is common poe that hundreds of educated young- 
men all over India, and particularly of Bengal, have been driven to despair 
through unemployment and misery and have committed suicide. But has Govern- 
ment done anything to relieve them beyond preaching sermons on the dignity of 
manual labour? Before the Congress came in, the U. P. Government at the 
instigation of the Imperial Government appointed what is now known as the 
Sapru Committee to consider the problem of educated unemployment. The Congress 
has now come out with the plan of national industrialisation, but other factors apart, 
has this plan any thing in the way to offer in the way of immediate relief? Recentl 
there has been so much talk about villge reconstruction and cottage industries. 
need hardly say that these plans of village reconstruction offer no solution on a 
national scale within the present political framework and are not a_ practical 
proposition for us to consider. Again, take the question of education. After fifty 
years and more British 7a leat has succeeded in giving rudiments of educa- 
tion to just more than eight per cent of the population and we know it to our 
cost how our parents have sacrificed themselves to give us the benefit of school 
and college education; and yet at the end of it their hearth as well as ours 
are heavy because the elementary needs of life are being denied to most of us 
by the present social order. I know that the he Ht is committed to the princi- 
ala of universal education free, primary and secondary.” 


He pointed out the Wardha scheme of education and said: “The Zakariah 
Hussain Committee has in fact prepared a new and progressive syllabus but this 
is just one item of our social programme and if the one seriously takes it 
up the whole of the present provincial budget will be exhausted by putting it 
into operation. I do not know how we can get through our national programme 
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reconstruction without a revolutionary capture of power. I do admit that under the 
Congress Governments, the attitude of authorities towards students has slightly 
improved, but I may be no more sure that the students can rise to their full 
stature even under the Congress Governments. We have to function through 
the old bureaucratic machinery and it is very difficult to make the present instru- 
ments of Governments to suit our needs. 


In connexion with hardships encountered by students, Dr. Ashraf stated : 
“Only the other day we read of hundreds of students ms expelled from the 
Hyderabad College for angie the ‘Bandemataram’ song. You can appreciate 
from this incident how much we have yet to struggle to establish our elementary 
rights. Of course the censorship of the imperialist government and the ban on 
progressive literature still remain and our chances of cultural development are 
very meagre indeed. 

“Among problems the student movement like the national movement is 
faced with the disruptive forces of communalism,” proceeded Dr. Ashraf, while 
speaking on communalism. “Attempts are being made by both Hindus and 
Muslim communal politicians to disrupt the national front of the student move- 
ment. I will not take your time by discussing communalism in any details 
on this occasion. Suffice it to say that communalism as a whole is nothing more 
or less than imperialist conspiracy to disrupt our democratic and_ national 
movement, Internationally, communalism is allied to-day with fascism. Only 
recently the representative of the Muslim League met (General Franco and gave 
him his blessings. We know only too well that Savarkar and Bhai Permanand are 
working in India in the interest of Japanese imperialism, 


He observed, ‘Again in our class organisation of the peasants and workers, 
communalism supports vested interests, It is committed to Federation, the Status 
Quo of the States and in its methods and programmes it stands for constitutionalism 
as against mass struggle, To elucidate this disruptive role of communalism IJ can 
only cite the example of Bengal, which has the good or bad fortune of having a 
government by a Muslim League Ministry. Be it recorded to the shame of the pre- 
sent, pa that our detenus have not yet been released in spite of agitation all 
over India. 

Criticising the action of the Hug vipat F of Bengal in this connexon, he said, 
“Instead of relieving the jute growers, the Hug Government have enforced the 
Ordinance and the way strikers are being treated is only too familiar to you. The 
tar Government has actually gone a step further and has encouraged communa- 
ism in the ranks of labour. As to the general atmosphere in Bengal, I can only 
say that our tone and behaviour has been deteriorated and that the city of Calcutta 
has witnessed ugly and shameful demoustrations on mote than one occasion. Only 
on the last occasion when the vote of no-confidence was being discussed on the floor 
of the Bengal Assembly shameful scenes were witnessed in Calcutta and I am not 
sure they will not be repeated again.” 


Passing on to the organisation of students, Dr. Ashraf said : During the last 
three years there has been a development in our country. ‘Ihis reflects on the grow- 
ing strength of the All-India Students Federation. By now all the provinces have 
functioning provincial branches in them, and the Panjab which is not formally 
represented this year in our Conference is reorganising itself on healthy lines and 
will soon be with you. Some of you branches have started social work of an edu- 
cative nature and in Godiwalla Memorandum has given an appropriate lead in this 
direction. In many places members of your Federation have joined in the literacy 
campaiyn now being started by the Congress Governments. In the political field a 
number of students are now engaged in working among peasants with a view to 
organising peasants and woikeis. ‘Two of your members are actually in prison 
sea In short, the record of the Students Federation is a very satisfactory one 
and 1 take this opportunity to congratulate all for the good work the Federation has 
done. Above all, 1 must congratulate you on the solidarity which you have shown 
by unifying your rauke here in Calcutta. J hope and pray that this unity will develop 
and grow as years pass by. I have a few observations here to make in connection 
with the organisational work of the Federation. So far the Federation is primarily 
urban in its character and your members are mainly enrolled from among college 
students. This is a seiious limitation. Foi, nm India, if the anti-imperialist move- 
ment, specially in these days of mass struggle everywhere, keep on functionin 
within these limits, I am aid, we will be beset with serious problems of outloo 
and methods of work. “I find, moreover,” he concluded, “that we have so far done 
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nothing to i Se social and recreational activities among students. We should orga- 

nise our holidays and in a word the programme of our Federation should embody 

within it the demands and wants of students. I am sure you will adopt concrete 
roposals towards this end in this conference. In conclusion, I thank you for the 
onour you have done me by inviting me to preside over this occasion.” 


Resolutions—Second Day—Caleutta~2nd. January 1939 
THE FUNDAMENTAL DEMANDS 


The following resolutions were adopted at the second day’s sitting of the 
Conference on the 2nd. January 1939 :— 

1. This Conference resolves that immediate steps be taken to realise, as soon 
as possible, the following fundamental demands of the students : 

1. That legislation for the compulsory recognition of only the non-communal 
and non-sectarian Students’ Unions by universities as well as by other educational 
authorities be enacted, and that representatives of the students from such organisa- 
tions be authorised to submit their demands and grievances from time to time, or 
as they may arise and that the schools and colleges which foster communal or 
sectarian spirit shall not be recognised, and all institutions run for commercial 
ends be municipalised. 

2. That there shall be complete freedom of speech and organisation of the 
students in schools and colleges. 

3. That free and compulsory primary education shall be provided for all on 
the basis of one school for every unit of 500 souls. 

4, That compulsory physical training in schools and compulsory military 
training in colleges, without any obligation to serve in any imperialist war, be im- 
mediately introduced. | 

5. That productive vocational education based on modern methods of 
production shall be immediately provided in all schools and colleges. 

6. That the Municipalities, local bodies or other statutory bodies be authorised 
to take over such private schools as are run for profit only to the proprietors. 

7, That secondary education shall be free from unneccssary departmental 
interference, and that the control and supervision over these institutions concerned 
with education be entrusted to a statutory body organised on a democratic basis 
and functioning as a responsible authority. 

8. That the constitution of the Universities in India be remodelled, freeing 
the Universities from needless Government interference, democratising the consti- 
tution of their legislative authority, including thereon representative of the Universi- 
ty students and providing for elected and responsible Chancellor, vice-Chancellor 
and executive, ae 

9, That the University be required, if necessary by legislation, immediately 
to pu in practice the following demands, viz., (a) that the general cost of educational 
and particularly examination fees be reduced by at least 50 per cent, (b) that books 
and other requirements of University education should be so selected, produced and 
supplied so as to preclude anti-national or anti-democratic ideas, and excessive cost, 
(c) that instruction shall be provided through the medium of an Indian language, and 
every encouragement shall be given to the development of indigenous culture, 
(d) that foreign missionary organisations be completely excluded from any 
concern with higher education, and that no grant from public funds be made to 
such organisations, (e) no discrimination be made, either on communal or sex basis 
in any educational institution. 

0. That the department of Public Education be completely overhauled and 
the administration and control of educational institutions be entrusted to this depart- 
ment reconstituted on a national basis. 


IMMEDIATE REQUIREMENTS 


This Conference considers the following to be the immediate reauiremen 
students of this country, which can and should be immediately canted by dain 
trative action, which would offer a wider scope to students in the pursuit of their 
academic activities. It, therefore, calls upon the provincial governments and all 
authorities concerned forthwith to: (a) amend the circulars issued by the Govern- 
ments of Madras, Orissa, Bombay, Bengal, U. P., and Mysore as to give 
wider latitude to students and teachers to take part in any political activity or join 
any suai Organisation ; (b) abolish all degrading or humiliating forms of 

unishment; (c) discontinue any grants from public funds to any educational 
stitution making religious instruction of a given sect compulsory; (d) give 
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facilities to all post-graduate students to have a free access to all public and 
college libraries; (e) supplementary and compartmental examinations; and (f) subs- 
titute percentage system by tutorial one, 


SpAIN AND CHINA 


History has never witnessed such barbaric and wholesale destruction of human 
life and property, art and culture as is being carried out by fascist and imperialist 
aggressors in Spain and China to-day. This Conference looks up with pride and 
respect at the wonderful achievements of the students in these countries, united 
under a peoples’ government. While appre ating the efforts made in the past by our 
students to help these co-fighters abroad, this Conference calls upon them to make 
greater efforts to ensure the victory of the peoples’ government towards this end. It 
suggests active co-operation in the despatch of the food ship to Spain as 
ou aa by Pandit Jawahailal Nehru and the vigorous boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

3. Events in Spain and China have revealed the barbaric character of 
modern wars which are forced on the peace loving of the world by the empire 
lust of a handful. Wars of the future will be many times more barbaric in 
their destruction of all that progressive humanity stands for—freedom, peace, 
culture, sanctity of human life, etc. Students standing for their ideals have in 
other countries shown that: anti-war role they could play under an effective 
organisation. This Conference, therefore, urged upon the student workers and 
unions in this country to immediately organise with the active co-operation of all 
progressive forces, anti-war committees, with a diverse programme to educate the 
people to actively resist Biitain’s plans to drag our country (Army Recruitment 
A t) into her wars—not a man, not a rupee for imperialist wars. 


PALESTINE AFFAIRS 


4. This Conference expresses ifs solidarity with the Arabs in Palestine who 
are fighting with heroic persistence the massed forces of British imperialism which 
is intent, as ever, on thriving on the imaginaty conflict of interests which it has 
sedulously cultivated between Arabs and Jews and is pursuing its nefarious policy 
of permanently antagonising the two communities by alternative promises to eithor 
party and thereby soneolidatiie its hold on one of the world’s most strategie 
positions: 

The Conference is convinced that the Arabs are fighting bravely the same 
forces that are keeping India down in servitude and misery and assure the anti- 
imperialists in Palestine of their whole-hearted support. 


5. The students of India through their representatives assembled here appeals 
to the delegates to the next scssion of the Indian National Congress that in view 
of the impending danger of the imposition of the unwanted federation as embodied 
in the Government ot India Act 1935 and the bold stand that President Bose has 
taken to combat and kill it, he be re-elected as scat of the Congress, 

6. The All-India Students Conference looks up with pride to the World 
Students Association and declares its whole hearted support to its programme against 
fascism and yeh | appreciates its work for the solidarity of the progressive 
students of the world. 

7. This Conference warns the students of Burma against falling prey to the 
misleading ce “Burma for Burmese” and requests Indians in Burma to settle 
matters amicably with the Burmese and unite in a common fight against British 
imperialism. 

Further, it condemns the imperialist repression against the students of 
Burma which has resulted in the deaths among others, of the Vice-President, 
the All-Burma Students Union and express its sympathy and solidarity with them. 

8, This Conference appreciates the work done by the Indian Delegation to 
the World Youth Congress at New York under the leadership of comrade Yusuf 
Meherally and supports the Wassor peace pact. 

: : is Conference resolves to invite the next World Students Conference 
to India. 

10. This Conference condemns the repressive policy of the Govt. of Bengal 

ainst student movement as visualised in the arrest of active student workers 
like Com. V. Dubey, Promode Sen, Dharitri Ganguly and others and demands 
the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of the prosecution instituted against 
Comrade Dharitri Ganguly. 
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__11. The conference demands the immediate and unconditional release of Rani 
Guidalieu of the Naga Hills, who is incarcerated for her struggle for country’s 
freedom and whose release is being unjustifiably delayed by the Central Government. 


THE STATES 


12. 'The emergency of Congress Ministries in provinces, the consequent 
widening of civil liberities therein, the struggle of the States’ people for responsible 
Government against the autocratic rule of the native princes has assumed a dyna- 
mic form. The brutal repressive measure adopted by their rulers with the connivance 
and support of the Paramount Power, the elephant charges at Kashmir, indiscrimi- 
nate lathi charges and bannings of public institutions at Hyderabad, Raipur, 
Mysore and Travancore and firing at Vidurashawatham and Dhenkanal have failed 
the will of the people to be free. 

This Conference congratulatcs the States people on their heroic stand and feels 
proud that students are taking part in this strugyle. It feels happy that the people 
in Rajkot have won their struggle and congratulates them on the same. 

This Conference further assures its full support to the struggle of the States 
people for the legitimate cause and appeals to the Indian National Congress to 
abandon its policy of non-interference and to actively suppert the movement in the 
States for responsible Government and Civil Liberties since it forms a vital part of 
the struggle against the Federation. 


Pt. Nehrn’s Speech 


“You must come to this clear decision that the students’ movement must be 
broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian”, said Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, in disapproval of ideological dispute among students, addressing the 
conference on the 2nd. January. There was no reason, he observed, why they 
should not harbour in the Federation people holding different political views and 
that it must be highly improper for the Students’ Federation to become an injudi- 
cious sectarian body, for in that way it would not lead to progress but to weakness 
and disintegration. He strongly criticised the extreme facility with which students 
in India resorted frequently to strikes and Satyagrahas. 

Giving his impressions of his recent tour of Europe, Pandit Nehru said that 
he had found an extraordinary intellectual paralysis in the democratic countries and 
that most people there felt that some changes must come. Concluding, Pandit 
Nehru was sure that ‘British Imperialism cannot prevent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it provided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in Our way.” 


‘Ever since I returned to India about six weeks ago I have received requests 
and demands from the Students Federation to come and attend this conference, 
First of all, the demand was to preside over it and later on it was reduced to at 
least to attend it. I tried to avoid it for many reasons. First, because I was not sure 
of my ability to come to Calcutta during this week. More important, however, was the 
reason that I wa’ not quite sure of the desirability of my presiding over it, because 
I find this habit of importing presidents from outside, politicians, well- 
known men and women, is not a good habit for any live organisation, least of all 
for a students’ organisation. If you want to grow self-reliance, you have to stand 
up on your feet and legs. 


“I have extreme dislike,” proceeded Punditji, “for people travelling long dis- 
tances to preside over conferences, About 15 or 16 years ago in my own province, 
United Provinces, we made it a rule in our Congress organisations not to bring 
presidents for provincial organisations from outside. We would \welcome prominent 

ple as visitors, but not as presidents. A similar rule was ‘made with regard to 
istrict conferences, though it was more honoured in the breach than in observance. 
This was because we wanted people to assume responsibility and get used to it, 
because we did not want to make these conferences gala occasions for prominent 
liticians for adorning the platform but occasions where we were to arrive at clear 
ecisions and give ore to them in the shape of resolutions. When prominent 
people came, large crowds came to listen and to applaud, while the main problem 
fore the conference faded into background and the conference became a big 
demonstration. A conference should be more than what we have in a_ public 
meeting and demonstration. When we convert our conference into a pure demons- 
tration, that conference fails to achieve its purpose, more specially students’ confe- 
rences, where we should consider intellectually the very many problems that face 
the country. Therefore, I hesitated to come.” 
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Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said that he was not quite clear as to the subject on 
which he would address the gathering. Not that he was lacking in ideas, because 
there were too many ideas on which he would like to speak. There were too many 
problems, national and international—that demanded answer. They had to find out 
what the answers were. In their attempt to find the answer to a problem, they had 
to define the problem itself first of all. It was an extraordinary thing to find in 
many cases people attempting to find an answer to a question when the question 
had not been framed at all. When one came to an answer before the problem 
itself, it was an absurdity. In other words, they came to a sentimental conclusion. 
To some extent, it was natural, because the average buman being was not a very 
logical, rational and reasonable thinking individual. He or she acted under certain 
urges and then, later on, tried to justify it by some argument or reason. That was 
good enough for certain individuals, but not good enough for those who called them- 
selves students. Because students had outgrown the staye of childhood, they were 
not on the threshold of life alone but on the threshold of thought as well. If ney 
did not take advantage of the position at the threshold, they would not procee 
further in the house of life. They should retain the outlook of students all along if 
they wanted to learn much afterwards. In student days, they acquired certain back- 
grounds, habits of mind and the training to learn, If, afterwards, they retained 
are training and habit of mind, they could play an effective part in world 
affairs. 


“If I may speak personally”, went on Yandit Nehru, “I was an average 
student in school and college, may be from the point of study just above 
the average. But whatever I learned, and that was very little, learned by 
self-learning and_ self-education, by hard work and not casually. If you 
imagine you could achieve anything without hard work, you are mistaken. 
Most of what I have learned I have learned by hard work and study since I left 
the college. Fortunately I had conga of study which other people do not 
usually have—that of long years of study in prison. Even outside, when I lead a 
pretty busy life, I try to find some time at least to kecp in touch with ideas, move- 
ments, books and literature, because J do not want to fail to keep pace with the 
world but I want to have the mental equipment to deal with the problems I have 
to face and solve. That I did not learn much at school and college is true”. 


Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said that when he mie stress on the approach to 
a question, he very often found that the approach~ was a narrow approach toa 
particular problem. That Nites might be good enough when they were dealing 
with a particular problem, but unless they had a wider approach they could never 
solve a problem satisfactorily. He was not in complete touch with the activities of the 
Students’ Federation, but somehow vague reports of what they were doing had 
reached him. He was eager to know how the Students’ Federation during its brief 
existence had become a great organisation. Jt was a healthy sign in the students’ 
world of India. We had heard that during the last session at Madras there was a 
minor dispute which ultimately broke it up or something happened and they could 
not agree upon. He did not enter into the merits of arguments, What struck him 
as strange was that in the Students’ Federation they should get excited over those 
arguments. It was right that they should formulate arguments with regard to 
these matters on an intellectual basis. There was no reason why they should not 
harbour in the Federation people holding different political and economic views. 
Speaking generally, there might be some limiting factois, but subject to this it 
must be highly improper for Students’ Federation to become an injudicious sectarian 
body. ah sectarian,’ he did not mean it in the religious sense, but in the mental 
senee, There was far too much development of sectarianism in India. Toa 
certain extent it was inevitable in the changing condition of things. It was more 
so in the case of students organisations. 


“You must come to this clear decision,” said Pandit Nehru, “that the students’ 
movement must be broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian. 
We have in India various ideologies, with their conflicts. Some of these conflicts 
might be reflected in the students’ movement. I would not mind students forming 
peparate organisations for the study of certain ideologies.” If they wanted to make 
the Students’ Federation narrow, opined Pandit Nehru, it would be utterly wrong. 
For in that way the Federation would not prosper but would lead to bitterness, 
weakners and disintegration. They had in India numbers of disintregating factora 
in the body politic and in public life. It was for young men and women to fight 
these disrupting and disintegrating factors. 
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During his stay in Europe, said Pandit Nehru, the last three months were re- 
markable months. Many extra-ordinary things happened. How many of them 
realised their background? They might have passed some high-sounding resolutions 
about fascism and other things. They might have a mental understanding 
of them, but how many of them had in their mind a clear analysis of the back- 

round of the resolutions ? During the last three months of his stay in Europe, said 
-anditji, many strange a happened, events from a_ historical point of view as 
big as those of the Great War of 1914-18, not so big from the point ot view of 
casualties or destruction, but from the point of view of changes as momentous as 
those of the last War. There had been an entire change in the map of Europe and 
it was still continuing. 

I have been, proceeded Pandit Nehru, in England and France and other coun- 
tries who call themselves democratic. In those countries I have found an extra- 
ordinary paralysis of the intellects of the people, young and old, among highly 
advanced groups and_ less advanced groups as well—a strange paralysis of intellect 
overwhelmed by problems they have to face but to which they cannot find any 
answer. Some of the ie are repeating the old slogans no doubt, and suggestin 
old remedies as they had done previously. But in their hearts, they were doubtfu 
if they were right and treading the right way.” Proceeding Panditji said that 

ple came to him with extraordinary seheme for national reconstruction ete. 
involving crores and crores of rupees, but they failed completely because they 
had noconnection with reality. 


Panditji next dealt with the problem of democracy. What exactly did they 
mean by it ? The 19th century Parliament democracy that still existed in a 
greater or lesser measure in England, France, United States and some other smaller 
countries ? They saw that kind of democracy had been thrown over board in 
Germany and Italy. They also saw a different system of Government existing 
in Russia. What they found in England and France was different from the 19th 
century democracy. That was a Seen thing. Most people in England and 
France had come to the conclusion that this could not continue as théy had conti- 
nued in the past and that some changes must come. 

If they applied the democratic ideas to India, how did they find the back- 
ground ? ey found that for a number of years India had no democratic back- 
ground. Their methods of Government were very remote from democratic. Demo- 
cracy required certain traditions, certain discipline. Democracy without discipline 
went to pieces. Too much discipline without democracy was also highly undesirable 
as it led to a abet og Too much democracy without discipline lead to disruption 
and license. Not only in the students’ organisation but in the Congress organisation 
as well they had to face the problem of democracy and discipline keeping together. 
For, without a certain measure of discipline and democracy things ran into little bits. 


Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that their national movement had grown into 
tremendous dimensions during the last 50 years. While it started as a small move- 
ment, it grew and grew till it comprised millions of people. The whole of the back- 
ground of the national movement was then agitational. It then shouted and cried 
even though that was limited. When it passed a resolution, it gave expression to 
their anger. Then came a stage when they developed a certain power to follow up 
shouts with some effective action. Their resolutions became a little more reasonable 
because they felt that they had to live up to them. When the non-co-operation and 
the Civil Disobedience movements came, there came great change. If they read the 
resolution of those pac they found they were more moderate and dignified be- 
cause behind them lay the reality of threat of action. In other words, they shifted 
from the plane of words to the plane of action. Shouting conveyed weakness. They 
had yet got accustomed to their new strength and dignity, that was why sometimes 
shoutings were heard. Panditji then referred to the change which had come over in 
the tone of Indian publicists who now went abroad. They no longer whined there 
but, conscious of their strength, they spoke in a different tone and instead of beggars 
and takers, gt ae become givers and consequently there had been remarkable 
psychological ges. 

Panditji illustrated with what sense of responsibility the Provincial Congress 
Committees and the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee of the Congress had to 
speak and frame resolutions, for a word from the Working Committee could put an 
end to a ministry. If they were asked to follow a certain programme, that would 
be followed, whatever the ultimate consequences, They had shed their weakness and 
become strong. They had been fighting British Imperialism so long. The British 
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Imperialism was one of the biggest and most powerful organisation in the world. 
But from the long view of things it is dead. Historically speaking, it had given up 
its ghost though not in actuality, though it might be living a dozen or 15 years or 
one or two years more. Historically apesking, it is a dying thing and_ has lost 
everything that gave ita strength, though it might still carry on because of a certain 
impetus, it has lost its spirit and material resources and cannot live long. I have 
no shadow of doubt that British imperialism cannot prevent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it provided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in our way.” Their problem was not, emphasised Panditji, fighting 
Imperialism but certain disruptive tendencies such as communalism. 


Referring to growth in the membership in the Congress Panditji said that he 
was not very much impressed by sheer number, because he was more concerned 
with what manner of people were coming He was for stiffening the Congress 
organisation and making it a strong and well-knit organisation for fighting. Another 
problem which faced them was how to integrate the two movements, political and 
social so that these two movements did not pull in different directions. They must 
think of means to make them pull together. 

Referring to the communal tendencies, he certainly deplored them and there 
was a new tendency among some Muslim Leaguers to repudiate the very idea of 
nationalism. Although it was distressing, personally he did not attach much impor- 
tance to it, but the most distressing feature of these communal movements was the 
utterly irresponsible method of dealing with ane problems. He expressed his 
utter distress at the methods which communal leaders were introducing in the 
public life which had the effect of disintegrating the public life. There were certain 
standards of public life which they might ignore at their peril Progressively these 
standards were disappearing owing to the actions of communal leaders. He was 
sure that they would be gradually coming round and no younymen would be 
misled. Panditji strongly criticised the extreme facility with which students in India 
resorted frequently to strikes and satyagrahas. 


The Madras Students’ Conference 


The Presidential Address 


The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was held in Madras on the 
7th. January 1989, After the welcome address had been delivered by 8. 
Ramanujachari, Chairman of the [Reception Committee, Mr. N G. Ranga 
delivered his residential address. It was good, Mr. Ranga said, that they 
met to bring into easistence a well-organised body on behalf of all the students 
of the puesidency, comprising as it did four linguistic provinces. To give 
an effective direction to South India public life, to indicate the right policy 
to be pursued by the Government in regard to education and to check “arbitrary 
exervise of power by the various Universities in our area”, there was, he said, need 
for a consolidated Students’ Organisation. 

Students, Mr. Ranga continued, should shoulder their responsibilities in nation- 
building efforts. They entered public life of the country as soon as they left 
elementary schools, and they could not affect the luxury of waiting until they had 
finished their college studies, to take a hand in the national effort to regenerate the 
masses, reconstruct national life and to free their country, 


Most students did not realise this simple fact and hence their luxurious ways. 
Surely, there was much food for introspective thought in the many and growing 
and far-from-creative activities of an increasing number of our student public. 
More and more of them seemed to be surcharged with too many anti-social and 
uoprogressive influences, and it was suicidal that they, on whom the nation was 
banking for its future and the masses for the supply of their future leaders, should 
allow these evila to continue to eat into their very vitals. It was hight time 
for students to begin doled their own social and intellectual standards, purifying 
ibe ate ne and shaking themeslves free from all anti-national, non-social habits 
an Ugnts, 
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Entering an earnest plea for free and independent thinking on the part of 
students, Mr. Ranga contended that Indian universities were “sheepishly moulded 
on those of the capitalist-cum-imperialist world.’ Mr. Ranga suggested that 
students were subjected to an “all-embraving and continuous process of mouldin 
their thought, conscious as well as sub-conscious, throughout the long years of 
school and college life, not to speak of their home life’ and said that it was 
heroic of them that, despite this ‘tortuous grinding of their minds by the Fran- 
kenstein monster of our educational institu ions” so many students managed to 
stretch their minds beyond their colleges and schools and tried to win their own 
minds and hearts for themselves. The very first thing to do was to free every 
student from the clutches of the present educational system and to do all they 
could to help institutions like Kisan and Muzdoor Schools, Congress and Socialist 
Schools, schools run on the Wardha educational principle, in order to minimise 
and if possible eliminate the evils of our educational traps. While they were still 
at school and college they should carnestly study and think out ways and means 
for liquidating the ignorance of adults, and the wrong-headedness of most element 
school teachers. The awful ‘wastage that occurred in elementary schools, he said, 
had to be stopped and the relapse into illiteracy of those who had been through elemen- 
tary schools arrested, Friendship between every pupil in an elementary school 
aad the local library, communion between every child of school-going age and 
adolescent in a village or a city and the local library should be diligently fostered. 
Varied social activities such as National Scouting, Folk pete} Rural reconstruc- 
tion should be encouraged and developed. Surely students could do a tremendous lot 
in any or all these directions either by thought, communion, partnership or active 
parecipenon: throughout the year or at least for one or two hours a day or during 
holidays. 


What were these examinations that they should be thinking so much about 
to the exclusion of their public responsibilities? a were given degrecs if they 
passed them, but why did they want degrees? Not even 30 per cent of the 
graduates were able to obtain jobs and those that obtained had to start on Rs. 25 
per mensem. Degrees only spelt wrong ideas of status, which made them “unem- 
ployable”. Degrees were not after all so highly valuable as to be preferred to 
one’s own duty to one’s country. His appeal to students would be to rebel against 
“this wasting system of examination”. Let them demand better standards of 
teaching, wider conceptions of education covering their civic life, more accurate 
methods of judging the ability of students to understand what was taught to them 
in their schools and colleges, a more humane and intimate contact between the 
mind of the students and the teacher. Without a re-orientation of the examination 
system, neither the Wardha Educational Scheme nor anything else could help to 
regenerate the student world. The Kisan and Muzdoor Schools had already led 
the way in this direction with excellent results and let students demand and work 
for this reform most insistently. 


It was most deplorable, Mr. Ranga said, that the gulf between students and 
their teachers was growing wider and wider despite all the nationalist propaganda 
for a return to the ancient Gurukul system. It aie be that a large number of 
teachers and lecturers had been completely cut off from the main stream of the 
national movement and therefure seemed to care only for their salaries and daily 
routine in their classes. But 1t was up to them, the awakened students, to win 
them back, through comradely efforts, to their proper role and encourage others who 
were making their approaches tothem through extra-school activities so that, they 
could have their co-operation, guidance and comradeship in the efforts to study 
more and more, render social service and carry on various national reconstruction 
campaigns. 

Comparing schools and colleges of to-day to prisons, Mr. Ranga said that 
students went there because they must, not because they loved them. Neither 
the management nor the teachers seemed to realise that they held the time of 
students as a national trust and that they must do all they could to help students 
to equip themselves for the great task that lay ahead. Instead of there growing 
up an atmosphere of mutual anderen nn there to-day pervaded a horrible atmos- 

ere of mutual distrust and disregard. Need one wonder if there was a strike 
fever all through the educational world? Rather, one should wonder at the late- 
ness of its emergence and even then, at its want or intensity or diffusion. It was 
only another sign of bankruptcy of wisdom in the present day educational authori- 
ties that instead of winning the love and admiration of the taught by taking a 
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lead in discovering and enforcing better, easier and happier methods of teaching, 
they should be passing unnecessary and useless ukases like those of the Andhra 
Univertity, or the G. O’s of the Madras, Bihar, Bengal and United Provinces 
Governments. He congratulated Indian students upon their energetic protest 
against cad methods of repression”. The sooner educational authorities rea- 
lised the need for enforcing pay the minimum of regulations and giving the 
greatest freedom to students, the better it would be for them all. If they did not, 
it would be the duty of students to rebel against all such absurd impediments 
aii SO unimaginatively in their way by the teachers and other authorities. He 
ad no fear whatsoever that this might lead to anarchy. He had had too many 
years of intimate experience of students to believe that they were incapable of looking 
after themselves once they were put on their mettle. 


To-day the complaint was, in his view, not that students were taking too 
much part in politics but too little, It was most unfortunate that when not even 
10 per cent of the student population was ence any consistent or genuine interest 
in public life, University and Government authorities should be playing “this 
reactionary role of preventing us doing our duty by our nation.” ,There was no 
danger of any outburst of violence, for the student world was to-day pledged to 
non-violence. All Indian students, irrespective of their colour or creed, were pledged to 
fight Imperialism. After pointing out that they did not want racialism or omnipotent 
nationalism, the President said : “We seck to build our beautiful edifice of freedom 
and fraternity on the solid foundation of sentiment and cultural heritage. But Nationa- 
lism is only a means to an end. It can never be an all satisfying end in itself. It 
is wholesome and safe only so long as itis a stepping-stone for embracing the whole 
humanity.” It was unfortunate, Mr. Ranga went on to say, that the ‘intellectuals’ 
had failed to benefit humanity to any extent. To-day’s students would be to-morrow’s 
intellectuals. Therefore it was their duty to avoid the follies of their intellectuals 
and to throw in their lot with the masses and thus help them to realise their 
oneness of interest with all the intellectuals, To achieve such a socialist State, we 
shall adopt non-violent means as it is the best suited for our condition. Knowing 
thus as we do what exactly we want to see achieved in the fullness of time, it is 
our duty to stand solidly by the Indian National Congress and Kisan and Muzdoor 
Sabhas and all other anti-imperialist organisations. 


The President then appealed to them to bring more and more students in 
touch with the day to day struggle of the masses by conducting village economic 
surveys and social studies, especially during vacations. Their associations would 
also have to conduct anti-illiteracy campaigns and co-operate with the Rural Library 
Movement in promoting adult education. The co-operative and rural development 
activitics also deserved their co-operation, 


Resolations 


Resolutions offering the support of the student community to the Congress 
in any fight it might launch against Federation, declaring that [ndia should 
refuse to offer any assistance to Britain in any future imperialistic war, and 
expressing disapproval of the attitude of the Governments in the States of 
Hyderabad, Travancore and Mysore, towards the student movements in their 
territories, were passed. 

The Conference appealed to the authorities of the Annamalai University 
to “consider the just demands of the students and take back the expelled and 
suspended boys and establish a peaceful and cultural atmosphere in the University.” 

The Conference congratulated the Madras Government on its “bold stand 
in the matter of introducing compulsory Hindustani in the schools of the 
province.’ 


The Andhra Students’ Conference 


Presidential Address 


The fifteenth session of the Andhra Provincial Students’ Conference was held 
in Sri Durga Kala Mandir, Bezwada, on the 28th. January 1989 under the president- 
ship of Mr. N. G. Ranga, M. L. A. who in the course of his address, observed that 
many things had happened in the country since 1927 when, as Chairman of the 
Reception Vommittee, he had occasion to present his thoughts to the Guntur session 
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of the Students’ Conference. “Then it was the Justice Party,” he remarked, “that 

ot the wind up when so many of us of the Congress persuasion were heading 
the students’ movement but to-day it is the Congress leaders who are upset 
by the Socialist leadership of the students’ movement.” While most of his 
endeavours to interest the students in rural reconstruction, adult education 
and other active mass work were not of much avail then, students of oe 
and high schools were taking to this work now. Thus a great change for the 
better had come over the students’ movement during these ten years. 


Proceeding, Mr. Ranga said that, the artificial restriction of passes to 30 
to 40 per cent in examinations would block the progress of students and 
delay their ultimate emergence as full-fledged and unfettered citizens. Even in 
the mediaeval guilds, he said, there were some sensible and well-thought out 
rules and regulations to help the apprentices. But no attempt had been made 
by their public men or educational authorities to assure an easy admission, 
low fees and reasonable results in examinations. When neither the Congress 
nor the Ministry nor the University took up such serious problems, it was not 
wrong on the part of students if they tricd to remedy matters by their own 
efforts. Referring to the ‘strike wave all over the Madras Presidency in regard 
to the detention of students in the sclection examination, he opined that everyone 
should be allowed to try his luck at the public examination. 

Mr. Ranga suggested that arts and crafts should be taught in every school 
and a portion of the expenses recovered therefrom. He then referred to the 
various grievances of the students and observed that the studcnts had the right to 
strike when their grievances had remained unredressed for a long time. 


Mr. Ranga continuing said that the Universities and the heads thereof had 
failed to five them the correct perspective and light could be had only when they 
studied the lives of their great men like Gandhiji, who lived only for the masses. 
To know the secret of their success as servants of the masses and to imbibe their 
spirit of service, without necessarily adopting either all their ideologies or methods 
was the first step in the process of their self-education. He pleaded for the study 
of the various arts and crafts from their invention to their present-day developments 
and the vicissitudes through which they had passed and developed. Ife hoped 
that this process would help them to appreciate the value of service and enthuse 
them to action. Mr. Ranga insisted that the great necd of the hour lay not in merely 
discovering truth and gathering knowledge, but in passing it on to the masses at 
the earliest possible moment. Jf this mass education was undertaken on a larger 
scale, illiteracy would be completely liquidated and the problem of the middle 
class educated unemployment thoroughly solved. 

Referring to the present political situation in this country, Mr. Ranga urged 
that the Congress should launch Anti-Federation Satyagraha and felt that the 
time was ripe for such a campaign and hoped that it would lead to the convening 
of the Constituent Assembly, at which they could frame their own constitution, 


Resolutions 


The Conference met on the next day, the 29th. January and passed, among 
others resolutions criticising the attitude of some of the leading Congressmen 
towards Federation and urged uncompromising opposition to it. he Conference 
accorded support to the Wardha Scheme and requested the Government to 
introduce the same in this Presidency at an early date. 


The Conference condemned the attitude of the Anti-Hindi agitators and 
appreciated the policy of the Congress in having accepted Jlindi as the common 
language of India. It, however, urged that the special fees now being collectcd 
in colleges for Hindi should be abolished. 

The Conference regretted the attitude of the Madras Government in not 
having declared the Independence Day as a public holiday and requested them to 
lift the ban imposed on the Telugu edition of “Anna” and similar Telugu 
publications, It resolved that students should strive for aaa illiteracy 
among the masses by organising night schools and summer schools during their 
leisure time and through the aid of radio and such other implements, 

The Conference resolved to organise a general strike next year against the 
Andhra University for the redress of some specific grievances in that area. 


Education of Muslims 


The Pirpur Committee’s Report 


To base an educational scheme on the crced of the leader of a political party 
is to import a method of education that finds favour in totalitarian states and is 
clearly contrary to sound principles of education, declared the Muslim League Com- 
mittee presided over by the Raja Saheb of Perpur in its report on the Wardha 
Scheme of Education issued from New Delhi on the 8th. April 1989. 

The Committee asserts that while the Wardha Scheme claims to exclude the 
religious institutions of different Indian communities, it really aims at supplanting 
all other religions by a new religion—(andhism. 

The Muslims in India, or in any other country, the Committee proceeds, form 
a nationality of their own with their own view-point on all aspects of life and can 
own no allegiance to soul, blood or colour. The control of the education of a 
people placed in circumstances as the Indian Mussalmans are, should be essentially 
and exclusively in their own hands. It is an invariable corollary to their being 
politically and socially a distinct entity. 


The Committee was appointee by the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
to investigate whether the Wardha Scheme would have the effect of preventing or 
circumscribing the progress of the Urdu language and Urdu script ; and whether 
it would tend to obliterate or weaken the religious traditions and culture of Indian 
Mussalmans so that they might lose their separate national identity and be moulded 
according to the political ideals of the Congress. 

The Committee was also entrusted with the task of finding out whether it is 
essential that Mussalmans should have their own separate organisation for educa- 
tion, which should be under their own control and if so, how that could be given 
effect to. The report of the Committee which was presented to the Council of the 
League was signed by the Raja of Pirpur, Dr. Afzal Hussain Qadri, Karimur 
Raza Khan and Prof. Syed Nawabali. 

The Committee has found that the Wardha Scheme would both prevent the 
A of the Urdu language and obliterate the religions tiaditions and culture 
of Mussalmans. For these reasons, the Committee recommends that Mussalmans 
must have complete control over their education as regards policy, finance, curri- 
culum and supervision. 

Discussing the effect of the Wardha Scheme on Muslim culture and traditions, 
the Committee says :—“Those who have experience on the woiking of the legislature 
in the Congress provinces are familiar with the callous disregard shown to the 
Muslim 1epiesentative. We need haidly emphasise that legislations are carried with- 
out giving due weight to the opinions of the Mussalmans. The experience pained 
in totalitarian states shows that the culture and separate individual existence of 
minority nations has been undermined by the system of education and Muslim 
youth would be converted with apparent use of force to the Congress creed by the 
introduction of a similar system.” 

The Committee explains that a system of primary education has been adopted 
in some countries as a means of wiping out the separate identity of various commu- 
nities and welding them into a corporate state as well as to propagate the political 
and economic I bac of the party in control of the machinery of the state and 
for the conversion of the oe to the ideals of the party. ‘““‘We are in no way 
condemning the doctiine of non-violence, but in an educational scheme there must 
be scope for teaching different forms of political doctrines. If from their childhood 
boys and girls are made to think in terms of superiority uf non-violence, it may 
produce the same results as the doctiine of superiority of race has done in certain 
totalitarian States. To base an education scheme on the creed of a leader of a 
political party is to import a method of education that finds favour in totalitarian 
states and is cleatly contrary to sound ee of education. This will involve 

iving education a religious garb. It will clealy imply the welding of two nations 
into one Maecue culture by means of a system of primary education and will only 
facilitate the conversion of the youth to the ideals of the Congress. 


“We think that in a country like India, a land of various nationalities, only 
that system of education can be successful whi-n is calculated to make a person 
understand the society of which he is a part and to create a great body of skilful 
people who would be tolerant of other people’s views. A system of education which 
ari peep the superiority of one political ideal over others will encourage 
intolerance”. 
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The Committee demands the creation of an educational fund in every province 
for which contribution from the Provincial Governments of their due share for 
Muslim education should be secured, To manage this fund and to control, direct 
and supervise Muslim education, the Committee recommends the creation of an 
All-India organisation with a Central Education Advisory Board to assist it. 


Punjab Muslim Students’ Conference 


Presidential Address 


The All-Punjab Muslim Students’ Conference commenced at Lahore on the 14th. 
January 1989 under the presidency of Mr. Abdul Qayum, M. L. A. who in 
the course of his address declared: ‘‘A cry is raised in India that Islam is in 
danger. This cry is raised by those persons who have not made the slightest 
sacrifice in the struggle for the freedom of the country but, on the other hand, 
supported British imperialism. The real danger is from such persons who act as 
the agents of British imperialism”, 

r, Abdul Qayum added that the spirit of democracy was innate among 
Muslims. He was sure that Muslims would take a great part in the coming struggle 
for the freedom of the country, for which they should ‘a are themselves from now. 
They were not joining the struggle for the freedom of the country to please or to 
oblige Hindus. It was the bounden duty of Muslims to fight for the liberty of their 
country. They were not to fight British imperialism only but all imperialistic 
powers in the world. 

Referring to the Army Recruitment Bill, Mr. Abdul Qayum said that the 
supporters of the Puneet the masses, saying that the Congress opposed the Bill 
because Muslims werd in a majority in the army. This was nota fact. That 
argument had been advanced simply to justify their support to the Bill. 


Resolutions—2nd Day—Lahore—15th. January 1939 


On the next day, the 15th. January, Dr. Satfuddin Kitchlew presiding, the 
Conference passed the following resolutions :— 


The Conference opposed the imposition of the aa Berta Federal Scheme and 
A baeleer to the Muslims and anti-imperialist forces in India to resist it tooth 
and nail. 

By another resolution, the Conference demanded tbe overhauling of the pre- 
sent system of education and urged upon the Government to adopt measures in 
order to make it more compatible with the present needs of the country. 

The resolution further demanded that recruitment to the Provincial Services 
and the Ministerial Establishment should be made from qualified candidates in the 
order of merit. 

The next resolution condemned British policy in Palestine and sympathised 
with the Arabs. 

Another set of resolutions demanded the imparting of free education upto the 
Martic standard and the teaching of the Urdu language as a compulsory subject and 
the giving to English the same place as is enjoyed by it in other independent 
countries. 

The Conference also stressed the need for the establishment of a Military Col- 
lege in the Punjab, which should be open to every educated person. It also called 
upon the Anjuman-i-Hamyat-i-Islam, Lahore, to utilise the collection of donations 
for the organisation of the Muslims, 


Dr. 8. K. Kttchlew, in his concluding remarks to the Conference, said that 
those who raised the bogey of Islam in danger did not in fact understand the 
spirit and moral of the tenets of Islam. He appealed to the Muslims to rise above 
natrow communalism and to strive hard for the attainment of freedom for India, 
economically, politically, socially and religiously. In his message to the students, 
Dr. Kitchlew exhorted the Muslim students to build up strong character. He 
appealed for national solidarity and stressed the urgent need for a common 
platform—the creation of one nation and the rallying under one banner—an 
appealed particularly to the Muslims of the Punjab to contribute their mite 
towards the cause of the freedom of the country. 


The Convocation Addresses 


The Delhi University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Girtja 
Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., C.L£., 1.0.8, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands at the Seventeenth Convocation of the 
University of Delhi held on the 80th. Mareh 1989 :— 


It is customary, on occasions like the present, to render thanks for the honour 
conferred on the speaker. I am_ sufficiently humble to appreciate the honour as 
such, and to thank you, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, for a privilege for which I have no 
special qualifications. Such academic distinctions as I was fortunate enough to 
win in a neighbouring University are now a dim _ personal memory only the 
archivist at Allahabad may, one unlucky day, have to glance through the official 
records of these in the process of weeding out the superfluous accumulations 
that time collects. And my official designation may best be compared to a showy 
cloak hiding a skeleton ; the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands now wields little influence over 
vital educational issues. The arena for these is set in the great autonomous 
Provinces with whose Governments the requisite initiative and authority rest. At 
meetings of the Central Advisory Board of Education, once a year, he may watch 
these currents swirl up gently in the polite exposition of Provincial Ministers, 
Apart from this annual glimpse, he has to sit far away in the shadows. 

You can imagine, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, how presumptuous, and without 
pee to this distinguished audience, my acceptance of your invitation would have 
een if the choice of the subject of my discourse had to be limited to some 
question of educational policy or the higher academics. But your example, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, has provided me with a fortunate means of escape from attempting 
what, for me, would have been quite an impossible task. Last year, in this very 
hall, and more recently at Lahore, you have shown that other themes may be 
invoked without loss of interest or lack of prop ey ; that those who, having 
completed their studies, are about to leave the University to face the world, may 
be expected to begin to reflect on matters other than educational ideals and 
educational practice; to appreciate, no less, a recognition of their mental coming 
of age by an appeal to share the anxieties of us older men over more pressing 
and perilous issues than learned disquisitions on the somewhat arid niceties of 
educational reform, rounded off with sonorous periods of superior admonition. 
It seems only fair to remember that the great majority of those to whom 
Convocation speeches are rade addressed cease to take serious interest in 
education when they cease to be students; that life offers them other problems, 
intellectually no less attractive and of greater practical import. 

The subject of which I wish to speak to-day is power; not mechanical 
power, which is a branch of physical science, or spiritual power, which concerns 
religion, but temporal power, especially the political power of the State over the 
individual ; of the origin of such pene of its purpose and its use. It is not 
given to everyone to speak of such matters with the clarity, the dignity, the 
classic ease that have marked your two Convocation addresses, Sir Maurice, I, at 
least, shall not even aspire to what I know I cannot possibly accomplish. And 
from my audience I shall crave, in advance, the indulgence without which the 
contrast in quality between what you said last year, and what I propose to say 
to-day, may break down their reserves of patient cout tesy. 

have been led to choose this auth partly y the title of a recent book 
from the pen of that brilliant writer, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and partly by the 
thoughts suggested, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, by some very wise words that you spoke 
the other day at a similar function in Lahore. You will agree that the impact 
of the power of the State on the individual, and of capital on labour, constitutes 
the main problem to-day in the sphere of human ideals and human conduct. And 
it is not merely a theoretic problem, rarefied pabulum for the philosopher and 
the sage, but a practical aca for every one whose alleyiance to the State, 
whose dealings with his fellow-men, whetbe: as master or as servant, are 
relationships regulated, to some extent, by free and reflective judgment, not 
servitudes imposed by coercive authority or accepted as obligations of immutable 
custom. You or J need not be a Locke or a Rousseau to probe into these seemingly 
abstruse mysteries ; we owe it to ourselves, as thinking men, to answer the many 
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questions that the demands of power press upon us, from many sides, with an 
urgency that would not brook much delay in answer. 

Power is one of those words, widely used but vaguely understood, for which 
few of us can readily find a concise definition. Broadly, it may be described as 
ability to produce an intended effect. All of us, in our respective stations of life, 
seek this ability; the quest is universal. And it is not necessarily immoral. 
Acton’s phrase—that all power corrupts—is too wide to be true. It is not the 
possession of power, but the use to which power is put, that determines its 
morality. A person seeking the ability that a modest income confers to maintain 
himself and his family in comfort, to educate his children, to entertain, occasionally, 
a few friends, does not behave immorally. The wealth of the Ruvu:kefellers, to 
the extent that it is spent on opening hospitals in China or encowaging medical 
research in Great Britain, and not on breaking economic rivals, is a desirable 

ssession. Capitalist wealth, controlled by corporative groups instead of 
individuals or families, and devoted to such humanitarian ends as the welfare of 
workers, is an instrument of good. The political power of the State, based on 
the consent of the governed, and used for sehen purposes, is not only not 
objectionable, but essential for human Pere obbes’s conception of primeval 
man as a person living by himself was probably never true historically. It is 
neither true nor ideally desirable, for man can attain to his highest fulfilment 
only as a member of society and the association of men into a community 
necessitates the existence of a State. It is only when we consider the other part 
of Acton’s dictum, namely that absolute power corrupts absolutely, that we see, 
in certain contemporary events, material for thought as to the correct aim and use of 
wer. At Lahore, Sir, you compared some aspects of democracy and totalitarianism. 
our observations are, I am sure, too fresh in the memories of most of those 
present here to-day to need repetition or paraphrase by me. For my present 
purpose, it would be sufficient to emphasise that, in its origin, the power of both 
the democratic and the totalitarian State may be popular. Indeed, it is the proud 
claim of the leaders of the two mightiest authoritarian countries in Europe that 
they attained to power on a wider basis of individual assent than the present 
head of any democratic State. For the sake of argument, that claim may be 
conceded, though much could be said against the methods by which such suffrage 
has been secured. I would oy remark, in passing, that methods that dupe or 
destroy one’s freedom of choice will rob assent of all title to that name and only 
convert it into an uneasy mask for what is, in reality, coercion. But, judged by the 
test of the purpose to which totalitarian power is put, it fails to satisfy any rational 
moral standard. There are not wanting enthusiasts whose admiration for the achieve- 
ments of Fascist or Nazi rule, the mobilisation of an entire people for effort directed 
to a common end, the efficient devotion of its energies, in obedience to one single will, 
to the attainment of that end, is honest and boundless. They see true democracy 
in the equality of sacrifice that such a regime imposes on all except, perhaps, a 
chosen few; real moral grandeur in the discipline with which such cquality is 
endured, But even these enthusiasts can give only one honest answer to the 
question :—What is the end of this supreme dedication of ‘body, will and soul”, 
namely that the ultimate end is domination, the complete ascendancy of a system or 
race over all others. Now, it isnot enough to call the desire to dominateevil. Anathemas 
carry their own condemnation unless eget by reason. But what Acton said of 
absolute power is true historically of all experiments in domination. Unchecked 
power invariably ends by becoming arbitrary. Alexander did not survive his 
triumphs long enough to prove the truth of this moral, but all absolutisms in the 
history of the world bear witness to it. The Empires of Persia and Rome and, in 
modern times, of Napoleon, are instance drawn from a fairly oe muster-roll. 
In this, there is no cause for surprise. Where the individual is looked upon as 
the means to an end, and not an end in himself, the power of the State turns 
into tyranny. Hereditary heirs to such power abuse it for self-gratification. 
Persons who attain to it through revolution or conquest may, individually and for 
some time, use it for the benefit of a few or all of those over whom they can 
wield it. But the benevolence of these despotisms is short-lived, The substitution 
of oligarchies for individual does not alter the course of events Plato's 
hilosopher King, whether one or many, remains an ideal or a transient being. 
is brings me to tne next question: Power is sought and power exists. 
Is it necessary? In the first place, is would be well to recognise that what man 
erly desires he will earnestly pursue. Instincts cannot be argued out of 
existence, even if it were desirable that they should cease to be. But the necessity 
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of political power can be justified on moral grounds. As I have already said, 
man’s fulfilment can only come through membership of society, and orderly 
existence and development postulate the existence of an authority to guide and 
control it. Neither can be achieved without power. Individual freedom, by which, 
as I hope to show later, I set great store, would, in somo, if not the majority 
of us, tend to express itself arbitrarily and, therefore, dangerously, if it were not 
controlled and guided. Anarchy is no more desirable tham despotism. 


And 60 we arrive at the next question :—What should be the true aim of 
the power of the State? The answer is simple. The ideal aim of such power 
must be to secure, to cach individual, the fullest opportunity for self-expression. 
The ultimate purpose of man is man himself. His life in isolation may, in Hobbes’s 
well-known phrase, tend to become “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short”, but 
association with his fellows brings no salvation if, for the dangers of the unchec- 
ked, arbitrary behaviour of his neighbour, he is to exchange the arbitrary authority 
of the State. In the one case, he has the option, and a sporting chance, of 
successful self-defence; in the other, the option becomes unreal and the chance of 
successful defence extremely feeble. I can resist another man, but not a Leviathan. 
The power of the State must, therefore, be harmonised with the liberty of the 
individual. So far, I have spoken mainly of political power. ‘This has existed since 
the hevinning of history. Evonomic power, namely tho control by individuals or 
association of the means of Production, is a phenomenon peculiar to the modern 
ave. in the language of present-day controversies, this is compendiously described 
as capitalism. It is not my purpose to-day, even if this were relevant, to discuss 
the influence of capitalism over the political state, the ambitions leading to 
violence and war which capitalism is alleged to cherish and pursue, the enslavement 
of the manual worker which it is supposed to seek and encompass. Nor shall I 
attempt a critical comparison of capitalism and communism; the rival creeds for 
which, according to the protagonist’s point of view, are claimed the power to 
attain millennial perfection or plunge the world into abysmal catastrophe. For 
the present argument, what is important to recognise is that the concentration 
of productive power, whether in the hands of an individual or a group of them, 
wroduces problems akin to those that arise between the individual and the State. 

hese units of economic power profounly affect the lives of large bodies of indivi- 
duals, whether as consumers or, more directly, as employees Every student of 
economics knows how ages may be artificially raised by monopolies and combines. 
Strikes of workers, with which we have now become fairly familiar cven in India, 
are frequent reminders of labour’s claim to get more of the profits of productive 
enterprise. The right use of apes therefore, is as much the need of the economic 
as it is of the political world, enlightened appeasement must be the purpose of 
both, if power is not to beget strife. That the State must ultimately regulate the 
relations of capital and labour does not detract from the truth of this conclusion. 
Class influence, under any system of C(iovernment, colours both economic outlook 
and economic policy. Even a communist State is no exception to this rule; only 
the dominant class is different in such a State. Moreover, within the framework of 
policy, there is wide scope for administrative discretion, of which the right use is 
of fundamental importance. 


To sum up the substance of my thesis asI have tried to develop it so far, 
the quest of political and economic power is both an urge of human nature and a 
necessity of civilisation. pently used it is not immoral. It is evil only when 
directed to ends that curtail man’s legitimate freedom o~ corrupt his will. The 
crux of the matter, therefore, is how power, be it political or economic, is used. 
To that, also, I have Bue peste an answer : it must seek to assure, to every citizen 
the fullest scope for self-expression. And I submit that the attainment of this 
ideal depends upon the character, the ethos, to use a Greek word which it is 
difficult succinctly to paraphrase, not of the few but the majority of a people. 
Earlier on, I said that the end of man is man himself; he also holds the key to his 
own salvation. Let me elaborate the point, Over the greater part of the world, the power 
of the State depends on the support of its subjects. The purposes, for which that 
power may be used, must also depend on the will of the people. No Government 
can, for long, pursue an aim which a majeril, of its subjects do not desire or are 
unwilling to work for. Totalitarian States are as much subject to this law as demo- 
cratic ; in the last analysis, the common man can be master of both. It is true 
that he is now beset by new temptations. The appeal of totalitarian propaganda is 
subtle and seductive. It stirs emotions which are all the more powerful, because 
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they are primitive ; love of physical prowess, joy in battle, pride in victory and in 
the ascendancy of the tribe. For the freedom of his soul, man is invited to 
exchange absorption in a State which, it is claimed, must be benevolent, because it is 
omnipotent. But these alluring sophistries only emphasise the need for a clear percep- 
tion, by each of us, of the moral purpose of the State and firm determination to seek 
and ensue it. It will be asked—What do I mean by the word ‘moral’, Here again, 
compression is not easy. Morals have been the theme of much speculation and writing, 
since man bean to think of his relations with his fellows. That those who have 
thought about these matters have not always agreed adds to the difficulty of defini- 
tion, Plato and Nietzche, for example, are poles apart in their conception of moral 
values. But this diversity of opinion amongst the Olympians is no obstacle to a 

lain statement that most reasonable people would accept. For my part, I would 
ageeribe morality as the active pursuit, singly or in co-operation with others, of 
personal fulfilment without arresting the fulfilment of some-one else ; the combina- 
tion of what Burke called the equality of restraint with emulous endeavour to 
achieve the highest good of which a person may be capable. I venture to suggest 
that this definition will be found to be consistent with any salutary principle of 
individual or international relationships. When men live their lives in this spirit 
they cannot hurt one another. If nations deal with one another likewise, the world 
will be a safer and a happier place to live in. Strife is born of a conflict of ambi- 
tions in which the rivals fail to recognise any point of view but their own, 


The sceptics and the cynics will ask :—Is this a sane faith for any realist ? 
Ts not life a struggle in which the weak must go under, and those who wish to 
survive must either be fighting or prepared to fight ? Language, tradition, race, to 
Bay sae of interest, divide mankind into warring groups ; they can never be 
harmonised sufficiently to make universal and lasting peace anything more than the 
idle dream of visionaries. It is a point of view that one cannot ignore. Even 
within the last few days, we have had rude reminders of the swift and ruthless 
swoup of arbitrary force, obeying no law but the prompanes of its own wayward 
ambition. What is worse, a mere appeal to idealism will never convert those who 
reason thus. One can meet them with only one effective argument ; that science 
has so perfected man’s armoury of destruction that modern war, on a world scale— 
and there are signs enough that war, if it breaks out between the Great Powers, 
will envelope the world—will leave neither vanquished nor victors—only a desolation 
of death and suffering. On this view, and those who acclaim war may well ponder 
it, even the way of self-interest would seem to be the way of a humane and liberal 
morality. I do not claim any originality for what I have said ; true originality is the 

rerogative of genius and genius is rare. And I have deliberately avoided givin 
ocal colour to my remarks, as I am not discussing Indian politics, but the genera 
ethics of political and social conduct for the plain man. What I wish to urge is 
that never before, perhaps, in its history has the world been confronted with such 
perils as surround it to-day. These dangers threaten, not from the side of nature— 
man’s control over the forces of nature was never greater—but because of man’s 
misconception of his obligations under a mistaken sense of values. Neither indiff- 
erence nor fatalistic resignation would befit the present crisis in the history of 
civilisation, and an unaided Providence will not avert disaster. Men and women, 
everywhere, must search their hearts and clear the eye of seductive but dangerous 
illusions. Even that would not be enough, Each must strive, in his or her sphere, 
to temper to liberal ends the power that ultimately the State derives from the indi- 
vidual. The ideals and the endeavour of a Government are only the resultant of the 
will of its more active subjects. That is why each one of us can, in some measure 
shape national and international destinies, ‘The obligation and the opportunit should 
be suffieient inspiratioa to purposive effort. And the task would not be difficult, if 
we would be honest with ourselves in action as well as in thought. 

What part can you, who graduate to-day from this University, play in leading 
the world to sanity and to peace? Jf you have a true conception of the purpose 
of power, you may, I would beg leave to suggest, do ot deal by active example 
as well as by precept to ensure that power is rightly used, Youth has been descri 
as the season of revolt ; it is certainly the period of high enerey and noble pur 
You are richer in these possessions than we who have travelled farther along life's 
appointed span, 


The Gurukul University Convocation 


_ The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon'ble 
Sri Sampurnanand, Minister of Education, United Provinces, at the thirtyseventh 
anniversary of the Gurukul University held at Hardwar on the 9th. April 1989 :— 


I am grateful to the authorities of the Gurukul for having Se | invited me 
to attend this function. This enables me to gratify a wish I formed long ago but 
have so far been unable to fulfil. 

The Gurukul is one of those noble edifices—I am not speaking in a purely 
material sense—which the Arya Samaj has reared in the country. It is not neces- 
sary to be an Arya Samajist to appreciate the preat value of a thing like this. I 
am myself a Sanatan Wharmist but have no hesitation in admitting that like 
thousands of other Hindus my outlook in life has been profoundly influenced by the 
Samaj and some of those great men who have owed it allegiance. The number of 
educated Hindus who have come unconsciously within the orbit of the Samaj’s in- 
fluence must be very large indeed. One may not agree with the theological doc- 
trines and metaphysical theories of the Samaj but that it has deeply influenced the 
spiritual —mental equipment ot ITlindu Society goes without question. Those 
social reforms for which the Arya Samaj was devised a decade or two ago are now 
the accepted articles of faith of Hindu Society. This is mainly responsible for the 
practical disappearance of that antagonism which previously marred the relations 
of these two sections of Llindus. No spectacle could be more painful than that of 
a bitter fratricidal quarrel between people who hold the same scriptures in venera- 
tion, accept the authorities of the same canons of Inw and morality, are proud of 
the same culture. [Fortunately for us all, those days are gone, never to return. 


Not only [Hindus but others who had and have fundamental differences of opinion 
with them would unhesitatingly admit the greatness of the personalities of some of 
those men who have assoviated with the Arya Samaj so long as society attaches any 
value to one jointedness sacrifice and patiiotism. Surely everyone will bow his hea 
in memory of men like Lala Lajpat Rai, Swami Shradhanand and Mahatma Hansraj. 

Although there are several institutions working to-day more or less on the 
same lincs as you are, this Gurukul is, | believe, the oldest of them all and we are 
all watching this experiment with interest. Our country and particularly our Pro- 
vince has been noted for its love of learning. We have ancient seats of learning— 
Kashi, for instance, of which I have the honour to be a humble citizen- of which 
any country may well be proud, cities which the University towns of the west can- 
not rival in any respect. Thousands of students still receive education there at the 
hand of scholars who do the work not because they consider it a sacred duty to 
hand on to others the torch of knowledge which they have received from their pre- 
ceptors. For want of State support, this system has fallen on evil days but what 
still remains is a reminder of what it must have been in its days of yvlory. 


In the Gurukul you are carrying on the experiment of combining the old 
and the new running a University on ancient lincs under present-day conditions. 
Here you have not only made the attempt to impart higher education in Hindi 
but you are making your students live very much in the way students lived in the 
Gurukul of old. Now, the life of the student is a preparation for the life of the 
householder and very much on the same lines. ‘This was so in ancient India. 
The Brahmachari lived among Vanaprasthis and his food, mode of dress 
and daily routine did not differ very materially from those of the ordinary 
citizen. ‘To-day it is different. The life inside the (turukul is lived in a_ plane 
apparently entirely different from that of the world outride. This is liable to 
produce one of two psychological reactions: cither an inferioilty complex or a 
superiority complex. \fan is gregarious and one essential condition for social life is 
similarity. This similarity makes one ill at ease and one trics to find some kind of 
an explanation for it, Either one imagines oneself to be an object of satire and con- 
tempt to other people and develops a defensive attitude of demonstrating one’s 
equality to others, picking up insults where none are intended or, on the other hand, 
one imagines onesell to be immensely supeiior to others where criticism has no value 
and must be treated with contempt. Either frame of mind is unsocial. I hope you 
keep a watch on this. ; 

I shall not say much about your syllnhus and teaching. Here, as in other 
educational institutions, questions like these must have arisen : Should Science be 
made a compulsory subject ? Is it worthwhile teaching literature ? At what stage 
should specialization begin ? Wein this Province have entered a period of great 
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changes in the field of education. True, most of these changes lie in what is called 
the field of primary education but they are sure to affect all aspects of education 
in the end. Vou will no doubt be taking an interest in this aspect of our national 
life. I should like to refer briefly to the demand that we should recognize the 
Gurukul degrees. The question is before the Government and we shall announce 
our decision shortly. 


There is one question which has assumed great importance of late, the question 
namely, how far education should be conrroll by the State. In so far as control 
means merely seeing that accounts are preperly kept and that the institution ig 
doing the work for which it was started, there cannot be two opinions. The State 
represents the public and must see that all bodies to which public money is con- 
tributed work properly. All institutions, registered and unregistered, aided and 
unaided, those whose degrees are recoznised and those whose degrees are not, must 
submit to State control to this extent. No institution which derives advantage from 
the orderly conditions created and maintained by the State should grudve the 
State this power of general supervision. But control to-day means much more than 
this. Look at what is happening in German yet & The State determines not only 
the ave at which education should begin, the numbers of thcse who shall be edu- 
cated but also who shall teach, who shall study, how teaching shall be piven, 
Teacher and taught must be pure Aryans which means that ri! should be able 
to prove non-Jewish ancestry at least up to their great grand-fathers and yreat 
grand-mothers on both sides. I have seen extracts of some lessons on grammar and 
reogtaphy for children in the primary classcs. They are designed to make them good 

azis, people who refuse to acknowledge that any useful contribution to world 
culture can be or has been made by non-Nordies, particulaily Jews, and are firmly 
convinced of the superiority of the German rae and all that it stands for. This 
goes on right up to the University. We in this country have some experience of 
the results of such teaching. The history we learnt at school was designed to create 
the impression that Hindus and Muslims are utterly alien to each other, that the 
people of India have almost always been a subject 1ace and that they never knew 
real peace and convoid before the advent of the Biitish. We lost all confidence in 
ourselves as a nation. Where the State undertakes such regimented teaching in an 
organised manner, the results are bound to be striking. A man with peculiar 
attitude on life is being created. And we must remember that the same attempt 
is being made, with more or less success, in every totalitarian country. This is 
bound to lead to an intensification of national pnde and prejudices, and consequent- 
ly to wars and tearing up of treaties. But is this to be allowed to go on? Is 
there to be no dtandard of values common to all civilized mankind ? Are truth, 
virtue, morality, to have a different meaning in every country, in every continent ? 
If so, how will commerce and cultural exchange between peoples be possible ? Are 
culture and civilization doomed to perish to-day ? 


Analogous, and equally important, perhaps, is the question how far education 
is to be rerulated by the tenets of any pee religion. For instance, you, here, 
look upon the Sruti as revelation. Whatever docs not seem to accord with your 
interpretation of the Sruti must necessarily be wiong, for the word of God is self- 
evident Truth: all else requires demonstrations. Science is everyday studying 
phenomena and framing hypothesis which in some cases may appear to come into 
opposition with scripture. In such a case, one of two things happens. Either an 
attempt is made to distort scripture and its interpretation and make it to convey 
meanings which will some how embrace the results of scientific research or to 
denounce outright the theories of the scientist. We have seen both things done. 
The first is unfair to scripture, the second to svience; the first degrades religion, 
the second stifles the advance of knowledge We know that even in advanced 
America, the teaching of Evolution is taboo in some institutions and I shall not 
be surprised if, nearer home, some educational institutions try to subject their staff 
and students to some kind of a searching religious inquisition. The result can only 
be hypocrisy and cant. marae | of course Truth is one and, if scripture is really 
revealed knowledge, truth in the laboratory and truth in the pages of Holy Writ 
cannot be different things. But I submit that no attempt should be made at 
arbitrary reconcilation and what is worse, on a priori grounds, to sacrifice one at 
the alter of the other. This would be bad both for science and religion. 


But having said this, I must hasten to add that I strongly feel that while 
knowledge and the spread of knowledge 1. e. education, in a broad sense, should 
not be tied down either to the chariot wheel of the State or to those of a religious 
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dogma, it should not be aimless, as it is to-day. The great defect in modern 
oe | is that life has no aim, no goal. 

he individual works for his sclf-aggrandisement and theoretically he puts 
no limits to the bounds of his ambition, This is equally true of nations and 
States. We see a perpetual war of cach against each and of each 
against all. unbridled competition is the Iaw of life. This accounts for 
the fact that in spite of all the tremendous advance in knowledge made 
in recent years, we have not been able to banish discase and poverty from 
our midst. Ages ago, the Aryans of India, devised a scheme of life which, 
whatever its shortcomings in the world of to-day, was a complete and self-consis- 
tent scheme. There was a work for every man anda man for every work. The 
life of every individual and of every group tell into its place in this scheme and 
was regulated by it. A man had the greatest ficedom of thought and action—no 
one bothered, for instance, about other peoples’ theological beliefs—consistent with 
the Varnashram Dharma. To-day, the leaders of Socialist thought—Marx and 
Engels and  Lenin—have placed — another scheme of life _ before 
us. These two schemes are different from each other in a hundred different 
ways but they have this in common that they substitute order and 
co-operation for anarchy and the law of ic «jungle. They teach 
that a man’s worth is to be measured by the sacrifice he makes in 
the service of others, not by the money he earns. It is absurd to talk of the 
individual as an entity apart from society, Society consists of individual and the life 
of the individual finds its functions and completeness only in society. It 
is absolutely necessary, therefore, that we should have a com: !:te pieture of the 
kind of society, the kind of man we want, and education shuuil then proceed 
to mould men accordingly. Such a picture cannot be based on the efforts of 
imagination of a brilliant thinker alone: it will have to be based on a philosoph 
of life by which all the activities of men and groups of men will be co-ordinated. 
The Aryan has his Vedanta and his doctrine ot Karma; the socialist has his 
theory of dialectical materialism and lis materialistic interpretation of History. 
The truth may lie in either or both or neither of these systems of thonght but 
mankind must get itself to the task of evolving a rational scheme of life based on 
a rational, comprehensive philosophy. It 18 the absence of such a basis of conduct 
that permits the man of science to sell his knowledge to the selfish capitalist and 
allows intellectual and matetial resourees which could convert this carth into 
paradise to be used for purposes of wholesale destruction. The man of science must 
realise that he is the Brahman of to-day: he must not prostitute his knowledge 
for base ends or else it will destroy him and the world in which he lives This is 
the greatest problem of to-day, if culluie and civilisation are to be saved and the 
responsibility of those of us who have anything to do with education is zreat indeed. 

should like now to address a few words to the yraduates who are leavin 

the Gurukul to-day, after taking their depiees. I wish you all a long life and 
all happiness and prosperity, the fullest realization of the four Purusharthas. 
May no sorrow or failure cross your path in any corner of the universe slightly 
altering the words of the Sruti, 

‘May the Heavens above and the Earth below give you abhaya (absence of 
fear, disappointment, failure), may the intervening space give you abhaya, may 

ou have abhaya, in front and behind, above and below.’ May you prove worthy 
ousebolders and citizens. 

There is advice which can be given to graduates in all ages and times. In 
the words of the Upanishad, speak the truth, practise Dharma, show reverence 
to your parents and your preceptors, repay the trifle debt to ‘he gods, the Rishis 
a | the fathers. Work not for reward but for a sense of duty, for the service of 
humanity. All this is sound advice and you have to take it to heart but you will 
have to interpret it accor ing to the circumstances in which you find yourselves 
to-day. India is very nes: the attainment of Swarajya and I speak with all the sense 
of confidence of which J :1in se ha that no power on earth can keep us in 
bondage much longer. But there are still impediments and _ they will require 
sacrifice and tapasya to overcome them. The measure in which you pive evidence 
of these qualities will be the measure of the ratent to which you have utilized 
your stay at the Gurukul. But the preservation of Swarajya will require greater 
sacrifices, it will demand higher self discipline and greater strength of character. 
I hope none of you will be found wanting in this hour of trial. You will be 
engaged in different professions, following different walks of life but I hope all 
qhe spiritual, intellectual and material resources of every one of you will always 
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be dedicated to the service of the motherland. There is such appalling poverty, 
ignorance, superstition to overcome and it is a thankless task as all those who 
have any experience of public life know very well. And there is the great virus 
of communalism which is eating into the vitals of our body politic. Hindus and 
Muslims—sons of the same ancestors, speaking the same language, following very 
much the same customs—are being taught to regard themsclves as members of 
different races, different nationalities and there are wild talks of cutting of the 
country into regions based on these divisions. Heavy is the responsibility of 
those who teach such doctrines. It is a tragedy that a few self-seekers should 
in this way be able to jeopardize the best interests not only of the country at 
large but of those communities whose interests they profess to serve. 

But apart from the reprehensible activities of such people, our problems are 
difficult enough in all conscience. Every country which establishes a new regime 
as a result of a political revolution has to pass through a period of reconstruction 
which is a much more diflicult task than destruction. But our task is heavier 
than that of others because we have to deal with large masses of people following 
different religions and at different cultural levels. In our own Province, we 
have the large Hindu majoiity and the not negligible Muslim minority ; classes 
culturably as advanced as the highest classes elsewhere and tribes which 
have little to distinguish them from the wild men ot the Central Indian 
Jungle. Russia and China had somewhat similar problems but there the various 
groups were geographically separate units. Hee there is greater inter-mingling, 
greater inter-dependence. If we can solve our problems, we shall sect an example 
to other lands, In this respect, the responsibility of the Hindu majority is great, 
indeed. There can be no sacrifice of principles but we have to show infinite 
patience and tolerance to win the confidence of the minonities living in our midst, 
80 that they may feel assured that their interests are safe. Our province possesses 
the Great centres of Ilindu and Muslim culture--Benares, Allahabad, Ajodhya, 
Mathura, Lucknow, Agra—and we have to forge a great Indian culture to which 
all shall have contributed, of which all shall be proud. 

But India is not isolated from the 1est of the world. We are not only 
witnesses but actors in a great drama ‘The great poweis, tate Britain and 
France which should have acted as the guaidians of the liberties of weaker States, 
have betrayed them and we see, a8 a consequence, the Fal of Abyssinia, COzecho- 
Slovakia, Spain and China. The natural result has followed: they have increased 
their own difficulties and added to the atmosphere of general unrest, and mutual 
distrust. No one knows what will happen. Any day a war may break out and 
we may be asked to fight in defence of the principles of democracy which we do 
not enjoy in our own country, even in the limited sphere of provincial administra- 
tion. Jt is farcical that those who have no control over their own economic or 
military policy should be called upon to take an active part in disputes which 
will decide the fate of independent people but it is none-the-less a fact. As to 
what we should do in these circumstances, is a question for political bodies 
to decide: here, I am only asking jou to take stock of the world situation. 

These are not merely academic questions: they have a vital importance for us, 
Is this state of affairs to continue? If it is, we, on attaining Swaraj, shall have 
to engaye in the same dirty game: we shall be as much responsible. as an 
other nation, for the tears of the widow and the orphan; against us also will 
rise the curse of the halt and the maim, the hungry and the naked. Surely such 
Swaraj is not worth having. We have to set ourselves to the task of creating a 
new world-outlook, a new world in which exploitation of man by man shall 
not exist, in which work shall be a joy, in which each shall find his happiness 
and prosperity in the happiness and prosperity of all, in which nation shall 
co-operate with nation for the common good of mankind. This sounds like a 
dream but it is a dream which mankind has been dreaming all down the ages. 
‘lhe Puranas speak of Uttarakuru ; other countries have had their utopias. I am 
not advocating any fanciful utopia but what the present advances in scientific 
knowledge have brought abundantly within the bounds of possibility, if only we 
would agree to live like human beings. This is the true spirit of Aryan culture. 
It requires that each one shall realise his identity with the all of which he is an 
organic part, It is a dream which it is well worth our while to make an attempt to 
materialise. It is only in such a world that every one can realize his highest self, unfold 
his greatest potentialities. 1 hope every one of you will hear this call and set himself to 
this task, according to the measure of his abilities. I wish you all strength and success, 


The Calcutta University Convocation 


A spirited defence of the achievements and gifts of the Calcutta University 
against uninformed critics was made by the Vice-Chancellor, Khan Bahadur 
Azzul Hague in the course of his address at the Annual Convocation which was 
held at the peeaideney College ground on the 11th. March 1989. In the course of 
his address, the Vice-Chancellor said :— 


“To carry on the vast magnitude of work in the whole circle of mental and 
moral philosophical and historteal sciences, and the ever-growing groups of 
physical and natural sciences in all the variety of their branches we have to 
depend at present on 12 professors, 49 |eturers, two assistant lecturers and 61 
teachers outside the grade in the arts section and 13 professors, 27 lecturers, 17 
assistant lecturers and 13 teachers outside the grade in the science section which 
includes applied mathematics. In addition, services of 22 honorary lecturers in 
the arts department and 36 honorary lecttmers in the science department are 
requisitioned from various colleges and other institutions. Qn the basis of the 
actuals of 1937-38 we have roughly to spend about Ks. 12,50,000, annually for 
the purpose of teaching and research. The fees from students fetch an income 
of rou hly Rs. 1,70,000, while receipts under various endowments come to about 
Rs. 190,000. The balance of nealy Rs. 9,50,000 has to be met from the general 
funds of the university. 


“We have now no Senate Hall adequate to hold the convocation. Our record 
rooms are terribly congested. The libary duly requires expansion. Our laboratories 
and buildings are scattered all over the town. Teaching classes cannot be 
extended. Rooms are not available for all the branches of higher studics and 
research. A new planning is therefore the immediate end of all our requirements. 

“Nobody will accept to-day that the university is merely to teach theovies and 
not to train students in the application of these theories, that we should confine 
our work merely to study and analysis, to teaching the more basic He Heat with- 
out a correspouding touch with the fundamental economic and industrial needs of 
the country. Such critics generally, with an abundance of their only gift 1idicule 
and irony, are impatient of what they call our expansion but me generally blind to 
the achievements and gitts of the university; they are alike deaf to the call of 
the future. ‘hey do not realize the past achievements of this university, nor even 
get a grasp of the implications for teaching and reseaich in the university for the 
industrial and cultural development of the people. 


“But those who are able to appraise facts and lessons of history in their proper 
erspective will admit that this university has not only been the pionecr, but most 
orward in advancing the cultural needs of the people. The whole structure of our 
national life and thought has been profoundly affected by the university. It has 
extended the bounds of human kuowledge and it has made the people value and 
appreciate the arts, literature and science. It has given leaders of men for the 
different political, economic, social, industrial and scientific activities of the people, 
Revolutionary changes are distinctly visible in the structure and organization of 
society, Aro we to remain content with jonest works and adc no supeisructure ; are 
we not to provide for greater facilities for more knowledge and are we not to create 
opportunities for further studies and research ? But such work requires considerable 
outlay of money and no university in the world has the power of taxation. The 
sources of its income, apart from the income limited to fees and other miscellaneous 
receipts, must necessarily depend upon State grants, generous endowments and con- 
tributions from the people. If the country has to be benefited from work within the 
university, it can legitimately expect money from the State as well as from private 
— for all necessary expansion and proper maintenance. If industries have 

enefited in the past from studies and research in the university, getting them 
profits and dividends, one can Peri ex} ( funds from these idustrial con- 
cerns to carry on further work. Can the best of the universities, the best of scholars, 
the best of teachers, the best of curricula do anything if there is not enough 
laboratory space and if the research grants are not adequate ? 

“My i ees appeal is particularly directed to those notable firms and indus- 

trialists of this province who have not only the ability to pay but aleo have ability 
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to appoint a large number of our trained scientific men and scholars under them 
for research jin specialised work and I trust that they will realize that this is q 
question of national importance. If they fail, the responsibility of the future will 
not be at the door of the university. 

“In this connexion may I pointedly bring to the notice of all concerned the 
necessity of providing greater opportunities of sal ment and avocation for our 
highly educated and trained young men to which their training, culture and 
academic attainments fully entitle them. Unless Bengal is developed industrially, 
unless there are opportunities for our trained men to be employed in many different 
branches of industries, commerce and business, it is futile to expect that this 
pone will be able to make any great head-way in the progressive development 
of India. 


The Vice-Chancellor dwelt briefly on the work being done in the different Post 
Graduate Departments and referring to the Department of History stressed the 
importance of having a survey of the economic, soeial and cultural history of mediae- 
val India. “The history on India”, he said, “is a great heritage to each and every one of 
us. We have to introduce a new vision in our history which will make Hindus and 
Moslems realize that to-day they belong essentially to the culture of India as a 
whole, It is from this point of view that historical studies are to be organized in 
future, but it requires a number of additional men and staff to take up the vast 
paeun of material that is now lying about especially dealing with the Islamic 

eriod. 

“In connexion with higher post-graduate studies we are gradually realizing the 
necessity of properly organizing Islamic studies within the university. That cannot 
be done merely by the study of the Arabic and the Persian languages. The univer- 
sity is situated in a province where Moslems form more than half of the total 
population and it is only an inevitable consequence of higher education the Moslems 
should keenly feel the necessity of having a fuller scope for their intellectual and 
academic activities within the university. 

“I¢ is eminently desirable that, under the guidance of the university, Moslem 
students should be so educated that, whilst being fully imbued with the modern 
spilt and animated by progressive and scientific ideas, they may also fully know 
the cieative thoughts in Islam without in any way forgetting that they belong to 
Bengal and to India. 

“India is formed of different races and cultures. Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam 
and Christianity have all played their part in diverse ways and manners. India 
has had the impact of teachings from both the East and the West. Work witbin 
the university should therefore, be so planned that there may be a critical study 
of all the cultural streams of Indian life. In the highest interests of education in 
this province, Moslems and Hindus should both co-operate, one considerately 
respectful of the other’s convictions, always ready to preserve their individual 
cultural traditions within the wider frame-work of the university’s corporate life. 

“That will truly biing in a spirit of harmony and concord and will remove 
antagonism, hostility and conflict. Diversities of races, cultures and religions will 
then be harmonized into one national outlook for India. 


“There is another aspect of the problem which I should refer to in this con- 
nexion. It is the paucity of Moslems in the science classes. There are at present 
only three Moslem students in the 5th-year science class out of a total of 156 and 
three out of 121 in the 6th-year science class ; while the average of annual passes 
in the Intermediate Science Examination during the last six years has not exceeded 
100, and the number of B. Sc., has been less than 20. This is a serious matter 
and early altention of all concern should be directed towards this,” 

Addressing the graduates, the Vice-Chancellor said :—“Play your part nobly in 
the task of reconstructing our national life. Let us have supreme faith in our 
traditions and past. Let us all remain essentially an Eastern and an Indian nation. 
Let us not abandon the priceless treasure of our own cultures. Be worthy of your 
cores and keep the map of this province and this country before you in your life 
and career. 


Trade, Industry & Commerce in India 
JANUARY—JUNE 1936 


Indian Trade in 1937—38 


London Commissioner’s Report 


The trade conditions in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, the United States of America 
Argentina, Brazil, Japan and India are surveyed in relation to Indian trade and 
commerce in the report on the work of Sir David Meek, the Indian Trade 
Commissioner in London, during 1937-38, published on the 19th. January 1989. 

“India being predominantly an agricultural country, the prosperity of her 
trade”, says the Deputy High Commissioner of India in London commenting on 
the report, “is dependent on world commodity prices, In 1936-37 she derived the 
full benefit of the progressive rise in commodity prices. To some extent this boom 
was due to an element of oe nares and a fall in prices was inevitable. But the 
decline in the early months of 1938 was so steep that the exports fell off considrea- 
bly both in quantity and value. In particular the position in regard to wheat was 
most unsatistactory, the price having dropped to so low a level as to preclude the 
possibility of further export on a large scale. 


“Similarly, India’s exports of linseed and castor seed have dwindled considera- 
bly in the early months of 1938. India has lost ground to other exporting countries, 
mainly the Argentine. In raw cotton and cotton waste there was a slight 
improvement in 1937, but this was followed by a serious decline in the first quarter 
of 1938, which was due to American competition, reduced demand from Japan 
owing to the Sino-Japanese war and the difficulties experienced by the Lancashire 
cotton industry. Similarly, the export of wool, which showed an encouraging 
expansion in 1937, revisterered a heavy decline during the first quarter of 1938. 

“There was a considerable decrease, both in quantity and total value, in the 
export of shellac, seedlac und sticklac, the prices being most disappointing. ‘The 
same unfortunate tendency is noticeable in the case of base metals, brass and 
copper having dropped by 47 per cent during the year, tin by 42 per cont, lead by 
50 per cent and zinc by 56 per cent. 

“But there are a few bright patches in an otherwise gloomy picture. The 
export of tobacco from India showed an improvement throughout the year under 
review, the imports to the United Kingdom during the first quarter of 1938 bein 
valued at £131,765, as avainst £26,376 in the corresponding quarter of 1937. Provide 
the quality is improved, there is no doubt that Indian tobacoo has a_ bright future 
in the United Kingdom market. There was also a further increase in the imports 
into the United Kingdom of decorticated groundnuts and in feeding stuffs for 
animals, e y,. rice dust and meal, groundunt cake and meal, linseed cake and 
meal. In spite of the general recession there was a large increase in the imports 
of pig iron, while manganese ore continucd to appreciate in price, accompanied by 
an increase ia Indiau exports of this commodity. 


“The trade in Indian carpets was also encouraging, and the improvement in 
export was maintained right throu. the year. India is now the largest supplier 
of carpets and floor rugs to the United Kingdom. For Indian (including 
Burman) timber, 1937 was a record year and the demand in the United Kingdom 
for gurjun and the silvergrey wood from the Andamans continues to be for 
aaliatictory? oe 

Speaking of Indian agriculture and industries, the Deputy High Commissioner 
of India says: 

“Generally speaking all the crops were satisfactory, While there was a 
shrinkaze in the area under uice, linseed, sugarcane and jute, there was an 
increase in the acreage under wheat, cotton and groundnuts, The protected 
industries continued to do well. The iron and steel industry witnessed another 
prosperous year, Although the cotton growers did not do well, owing to the fall 
in exports, the cotton textile industry showed marked progress during the year. 
The cement and paper industries also showed signs of expansion. The sugar 
industry was threatened with over-production, but the action taken by the 
Governments of the two provinces in which the industry is concentrated. viz., 
United Provinces and Bihar, to stabilise the price of both sugarcane and sugar has 
had a_ ateadying effect. 

“Of the industries which are mot protected, rubber and tea come under & 
special category, inasmuch as production and export in the case of rubber and 
export in the case of tea are regulated by international agreement, During the yest 
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1937-38 there was a decline in the prices of rubber, which was checked by the 
reduction of the permissible exportable percentage. There has been an increase in 
consumption, particularly in Germany and the United Kingdom. But in spite of 
the low price, at least from the producer’s point of view, attempts continue to be 
made in some countries to increase the prodution of synthetic rubber. Up to now 
the price factor continues to be in favour of the natural pe 
“The tea industry completed the first quinquennial period of regulation, and 
the participating countries have agreed tu extend the period for another five years 
on the same quotas as the previous preiod. The International Tea Market 
Expansion Board are making strenuous efforts to stimulate tea drinking, and during 
the year the consumption of tea increased considerably in the United States. The 
price has remained more or less stable, but there was some apprehension that the 
increase in the import duty on tea in the United Kingdom would affect Empire 
rowers, more espevially the produces of high grade tea. The Indian tea industry 
18 hivhly organised and should be in a position to take advantage of the higher 
permissible export percentage fixed for 1938-89. 


“The coffee industry was affected by the decision of the Government of Bra- 
zil to allow free competition and to reduce the export tax. As a result, the world 
price of coffee fell by about 40 per cent in the first quarter of 1938, as compa- 
red with the corresponding quarter of 1937. Consumption increased in Europe, 
but there was a heavy decline in the United States. The consumption of Indian 
coffee in the Umited Kingdom has been falling since 1914 but in 1937-38, there 
has been an increase in the sales of Indian coffee, and the prices obtained 
have also been favourable, when compared with the prices obtained for other growths. 

“Of the industiues which are not protected the most important are the coal 
and jute industries. The former witnessed a general revival after a prolonged 
period of depression, but for the jute industry the year under review was the 
poorest in its history. The difficulties of this industry are due to internal 
competition and the failure of the manufacturers in India to arrive at any 
agreement among themselves on the question of production. Fortunately, the jute 
growers did not suffer to the same extent as cotton growers.” 

In his survey of the economic conditions of different countries, the Trade 
Commissioner finds that the total value of world trade for 76 countries during the 
year 1937-38 was 29,982,000 gold dollars as against 25,554,000,000 in 1936-37, an 
increase of 4,428,000,000, 


The fiscal year 1937-38 however, closed with falling off in all directions, 
as illustrated by the index of shipping freight rates which fell from 118,9 in 
February (1998-1913=100) to 115.5 1n March. The volume of idle ae ng ae 
British ports nearly doubled itself from December 1937 to March 1938. The 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, President Roosevelt’s decision to resume large-scale 
Government expenditure, the interdependence of the United Kingdem markets—all 
these influenced trade. 

The year 1937-38 was a very prosperous one for Great Britain, but closed 
with considerable slackening in all but two or three industries. The production of 
pig-iron rose; so did its import, as also the production and imports of iron and 
stecl. The coal industry had an excellent year. Shipping freight continued to 
rise from March till September 1937 declining afterwards. The motor building 
industry had a good year. The aircraft industry was stimulated by Government 
rearmament. 

Amongst the trades which had an unsatisfactory period were the Lancashire 
cotton industry—production in March 1938 was a little more than 50 per cent of the 
capacity—and the woollen textile industry which worked short time. The hosiery 
trade was . depressed ; 80 waa the jute tiade, though rayon industiy remained quiet. 
On the manufacturing side the electrical industry also showed a slight depression. 


“The total value of imports into the United Kingdom in the first quarter of 
1938”, says Sir David Meck, “was £ 245,218,813, which was £ 15,276,220 more than 
the value of total imports in the first quarter of 1937. There was an increase under 
the heads Food, Drink and Tobacco, and Man-ifactured’Articles, but a decrease under 
Raw Materials, and Unmanufactured Articles. The total exports of British prouues 
and manufactures during the first quarter of 1938, however, declined by £ 250,677 
to £ 120,869,939. But it must be pointed out that the exports of manufactured 
articles during the quarter were over £ 2,000,000 better than the exports during the 
corresponding period of 1937 and accounted for nearly £ 96,000,000 out of the total 
given above. 
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Reviewing the conditions in countries other than the United Kingdom, the 
Trade Commissioner finds that France had an acute economic position—a rise in 
the cost of living, increase in the adverse balance of trade, a decline in industrial 
production, increase in the number of unemployed. 

In Germany, during the year, records of the boom year 1928-29 were exceeded 
in a number of branches. Government control, tariff wall, complicated Govern- 
mental machinery, all aiming at self-sufficiency and rearmament, have not, however, 
made it easy for her to expand her foreign export trade and to obtain raw materials 
{rom abroad, though a a hens plan under General Goering was vigorously 
pursued. Shortage of foodstuffs, the ration card system, stable wages, unsatisfactory 
cereal crops, consequent import of over a million tons of wheat, and an economic 
programme for the addition of 7,000,000 inhabitants through the incorporation of 
Austria, were features of the Megs in Sie rea & 

Italy secured a surplus of 37,000,000 lire by heavy taxation and a 10 percent levy 
on joint stock companies to meet the cost of armaments, public works and land 
ee making the year 137, on the whole, one of marked recovery and con- 
solidation. 

The review finds that Norway had a satisfactory year, the best since the War. 
Belgium’s trade ended less favourably than it began and Argentine experienced 
real prosperity. Japan’s adverse balance of trade increased and her imports were 
restricted because ot her engavement in war. 

Coming to India, the report finds that in 1397-38 India derived full benefit 
from the rise in commodity prices and that her own crops on the whole were satis- 
factory. Financially the main tendency of the closing months of 1936-37, which 
continued in the succeeding year 1937-38, was a rapid improvement in railway 
traffic until the autumn, which was followed by a rapid decline from the figures of 
a year before, The same was true of customs receipts. The decline in imports 
also meant a loss to the customs revenue. 

The year, however, closed with a downward trend in all directions and in his 
Budget Speech the Finance Member was constrained to remark that they would 
“not be justified in expecting the maintenance of the current year’s figures.” 

During the period from April to November the Government borrowed small 
sums occasionally from the Reserve Bank and were able to liquidate them promptly. 
There was a gradual inflow of funds and on October 1 their balance stood at Ra. 
1,64,100.000. ereafter the revenue returns weakened and the Government were 
compelled to borrow from the Reserve Bank more frequently towards the close of 
the year. The maximum amount borrowel was Rs. 4 00,00,000. 

The Government did not raise any long-term loans during the year, as no 
loans matured during 1937-38. This enabled the provinces to raise loans. Five 
provinces took advantage of this position and were able to raise an aggregate sum 
of Rs 4,60,00,000 by the end of August. 

Throughout the year negotiations were in progress for a new agreement with 
the United Kingdom. Asa result of the decision of the Indian Legislature the 
Ottawa Agreement between India and the United Kinzdom was terminated in Ma 
1936 although pending the negotiation of a new agreement the obligations impose 
by the Ottawa Agreement were allowed ¢o continue. 

Coming to the trade between India and the United Kingdom, the report shows 
that the year 1937 was an extremely prosperous one for British trade and India 
and all other participating countries shared in it. Grain, flour and rice went up in 
1937, as did linseed cake and meal. 

Export of unmanufactured tobacoo from India to the United Kingdom mar- 
ket was the largest ever recorded, being 19,100, lbs, as compared with 13,500,000 
Ibs. in 1936. It seems that Indian tobacco has at last ‘‘caught on” in the British 
market. To improve the quality so as to consolidate the position gained will be 
the task of the Indian producer. The report gives details of the exports of seeds, 
oils, fats, resins, and gums from india to the United Kingdom. It also deals with 
textiles and fibres and exports of raw wool, Indian carpets, jute textiles, pig iron, 
shellac, hides and skins and other commodities. - 

It also gives details of India’s participation in various fairs and exhibitions. 
Ten of these Indian stalls and exhibited Indian raw materia] and fancy goods, 
sporte goods, lace, coii mats and leather goods. India had six different sections in 
the British Industries Fair, 1938, covering an area of 3,681 square feet, an increase 
of 650 square feet from last year. By far the largest number of enquiries were for 
sports goods. 


The Industries Conference 


Tenth Session—Bombay—23rd. & 24th. January 1939 
The Viceroy’s Address 


H. E, the Viceroy inangurated the Tenth Industries Conference at Bombay 
University Senate House on the 28rd. January ’39, under the presidency of the hon. 
Ssr Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member to tho Government of India. The Con- 
ference was attended by the Industries Ministers of the various British Indian 
provinces, representatives of the Indian States and the Industries Minister of 
Ceylon. The followmg is tho text of H. E. the Viceroy’s speech :— 


“Tt was with real pleasure that T found myself able to accept the invitation of 
the hon, the Commerce Member to inaugurate this morning the Tenth Industries 
Conference. It was perhaps inevitable, having regaid to my previous connection with 
India as Chairman of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, that hopes should be 
raised that the period of my Viceroyalty would be specially associated with the attempt 
to solve some of India’s more pressing agricultural problems. I earnestly desire that 
these hopes should be tulfilled, for thaie is no doubt in my mind that the happiness 
and contentment of this yreat land must continue to be broad-based upon the pros- 
perity and welfare of the cultivating classes. But human natwie being what it ig, 
there may have been misziving lest my pee aoe with agricultural matters 
should result in less than a due appreciation of the importance of the development 
of Indian industries. It was paitly m the hope that I might be able to dispel any 
such misgivings that I welcomed the opportunity to open your proceedings to-day. 

“Theie is no doubt m my mind that conditions to-day in the would at large 
make it more necessary that ever before that Jndia should attain a certain balance 
in her agricultural and industiial economy. ‘The goal of self-sufficiency which is 
being pursued by many foreign countries is not one, that is, in my judgment suit- 
able for India, But the falling off in the demand for India’s 1aw products, which 
is one of its symptoms, imposes on us precisely, in the interests of the agricultural 
classes, the duty of making a fuller use of those raw products ourselves. 


“T understand that it is now customary to hold these annual conferences, which 
formerly were held cither at Delhi or at Mimia at a different Provincial centre each 
year. 1 am sure that this is a wise departme. It gave the 1epresentatives of the 
different Provinces and States some oppoitunity to study on the sput industrial 

roblems other than their own and it enables them and the representatives of the 
entral Government to make personal contacts outside the Conference Chamber, 
which cannot but be of great value 

“And I must commend your choice of the actual meeting place in this City, 
the University Senate Hall, which I hope is symptomatic of the closer co-operation 
in which it is desizable that industiy and the Universities should work. J am ha Py, 
too, to see 80 many representatives of the Indian States taking part in your Con- 
ference, It is a recognition of the close inter-action, in the industrial, as in man 
other spheres of public activity, of the problems and interests of British India rea 
of the fndian States, The solution of common problems cannot but be facilita- 
ted by the increased opportunities for formal consultation and co-operative effort. 


“The Industries Conference is now an annual instuution, but I notice that, 
although this is the tenth Industries Conference, it is over eight years ago 
since the first of the series was held at Simla in Apiil 1929. In view of the some- 
what different scope and composition of that Conference which we are inaugurating 
to-day, it is perhays «esirable to indicate briefly the circumstances which have 
brought about the change. . 

“Twenty years ago, the Indian Industrial Commission, appointed during, and to a 
great extent owing to, the stiess of the Gieat War, had just issued its report. Its 
ambitious proposals for a preat advance in industrialisation depended on the acceptance 
of two principles. The first was that the Government ought to take an active part 
in the industrial development of the country with the aim of making India more 
sclf-contained in men and material. The second was that it was impospible for 
the Government to undertake that part, unless they were provided with adequate 
administrative equipment and fo.e-aimed with reliable and technical advice. It was 
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to the Central Government that the Commission assigned the main responsibility 
for further industrial advance, and to this end, one of their main recommendations 
was the formation of an All-India Industrial Service of Specialists and Technical 
Experts who would largely have been seconded for service under Provincial 
Directors of Industries, by whom, under the General control of local Governments, 
the actual administrative work would have been carried on. 

“But about the time when the Indian Industrial Commission made its report, 
far-reaching constitutional changes were under contemplation, changes, which had not 
been envisaged by the Commission, and which were to render substantial parts of their 
scheme impracticable. By the time the first Industries Conference met in 1920, it was 
already known that ‘Industries’ was to be a Provincial Transferred Subject, to 
be controlled and administered by Ministers. ‘the Conference, therefore, although 
it consisted entirely of officials, concerned itself mainly with the details of the 
organisation of the growing Provincial Departments of Industries, and little was 
done in the way of co-ordination of cffurt. At the Conference held in April 1921, 
the new Provincial Ministers for Industries were present for the fi.st time. 


“At this and at the next Conference, there manifested itself a certain 
apprehension lest co-ordination and attempts at unified effort might mean 
interference: and though it was primarily as a measure of retrenchment that 
these Conferences were abandoned in 1923, there is, I think, no doubt that a 
contributory cause was what I may, for want of a better word, refer to as the 
separatist tendency of individual Provinces, who for the most part had ceased 
to attach any great importance to co-ordination in this field, 

“Fortunately this tendency, the strength of which I have no desire to 
exaggerate, did not last long and certainly does not persist to-day. For it 
was at the request of the Provincial Governments themselves that these annual 
Conferences were revived in 1933. Indeed, what I notice nowadays is somethin 
very different from any apprehension that the Cential Government may encroac 
upon the legitimate sphere of Provincial activities. It is rather a certain 
exasperation at the inability of the Central Government to exercise, in certain 
directions, powers which were long ago taken away from the Central Government 
and handed over to Provincial Ministers. 


“This seems to me to be a perfectly natural outcome of the growing 
realisation that a real co-ordination of industrial effort between the Provinces is 
essential, if India as a whole is to advance or even to maintain the position 
that in certain industries she has already won. For, from time to time, fissiparous 
tendencies show themselves, and though we can hardly hope to see a complete 
identity of views established ee the machinery of these Conferences, it 18 
nonetheless along the lines of such free and fiank discussions of common 
problems, as is here possible, that a solution is to be sought. 

“What part, however, is there still left for the Central Government to play 
in the future industrial development of the country ? An examination of what 
has already been done will perhaps shed seme light on this. I have already 
indicated the circumstances in which it was not possible that the Central 
Government should put in operation the scheme drawn up by the Indian 
Industrial Commission. 

“Looking back on that scheme, the part I am most inclined to regret, was 
the abandonment of the scheme for an All-India Industrial Service. If that 
recommendation could have been given effect to, there would have been in 
existence to-day a central pool of industrial cxperts on which the Provinces 
could have drawn to man their departments, and I feel sure that the existence 
of such a body of trained men would have been felt to-day by many Provincial 
Ministers to constitute a very material reserve of ‘highly qualified expert advice, 
of which they could, if they so wished, avail themselves. 


“Nevertheless the Central Government have been enabled to play a role, 
different, indeed, from that envisaged by the Commission, but one which has 
exercised a notable influence on the development of Indian industries. By their 
control of tariffs, and in pursuance of the policy of discriminating protection 
which was accepted as the result of the recommendations of the Indian Fisca 
Commission, many great industries—steel, cotton, textiles, paper, sugar—have been 
built up. By their stores purchase policy, under which a definite preference ie 
shown by the Government, in their purchases undertaken to meet the needs of 
the Public Services, to articles of indigenous manufacture, the Government have 
done much to assist many large and small Indian industries. The extent of 
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these purchases is not perhaps as widely realised as it should be, During the 
ten years from 1928-29 to 1937-38, articles wholly or peraelly manufactured in 
India were purchased for the Government to the extent of twentythreo crores of 
rupees. The Indian Stores Department exercises constant vigilance to prevent 
the purchase from abroad of articles, which can equally well be obtained in India, 
and has succeeded in diverting to indigenous sources of supply many demands 
which can be met from Indian markets, but which might otherwise have been 
filled from elsewhere. eas 

“Again, the action taken on the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has demonstrated in a striking way the advantages to the Provinces 
of the co-ordination of research and guidance, undertaken by the Central Govern- 
ment, and this example has been followed, though not perhaps to the full extent 
that some of you may have desired, in the industrial field. The co-ordination of 
Provincial efforts which is effected by your Conference has been emphasised b 
the establishment of the Industrial Research Bureau, the Industrial Researc 
Council and the Imperial fSericulture Committee, and by the grants given to 
the handloom, woollen and sericulture industrics. Last year the Government 
took the decision to place the Industrial Research Bureau on a permanent footing. 
Owing to the deterioration of the general financial position during the current 
year, my Government have felt compelled to re-examine that decision. But I am 
lad to be able to announce that it has been decided to maintain it. Similarly, 

am glad to say that it has been provisionally decided to continue for another 
financial year (1939-40) the bhandloom grant which was due under the original 
scheme to expire next October. 

“In the leyislative field, measures recently passed by the Central Legislature, 
such as the Companies Act and the Insurance Act, cannot but have a far-reaching 
effect of a beneficial nature on other measures on the anvil, such as the Patents 
Bill which proposes to penalise the pirating of desiyns; a Bill to facilitate the 
registration of trade marks in India; the revision of the Law of Merchandise 
Marks ; and a Bill which will enable the Central Government to prescribe a 
uniform standard of weights. All these leyislative activities will help to create 
an environment in which industry can flourish. 

“I have perhaps said enough to indicate that the Central Government have 
within the limits of the Constitution, played their due part in development of 
Indian industrics. It will not have escaped your notice that when the scheme 
of Government contemplated by the Government of India Act has been brought 
into full operation, the responsibility for the development of those industries, 
where development under Federal control is expedient in the public interest, will 
remain with the Federal Government. Quite apart from this, however, there is 
a large and fruitful field for co-operation and discussion in industiial matters 
between the Provinces and States stnterse, and between them, and the Central 
Government. 

“I have studied your agenda with much interest. J am glad to sce the important 
place occupied in it by the development of small and cottage industries. To my 
mind the supplementing not only of the earnings, but of the healthy human 
interests of the rural population is more bound up with the development of 
small subsidiary industries than with that of large-scale industries. 1 notice 
that the hon’ble the Minister for Industries in Madras, whom I had hoped to 
have seen here to-day, Jaid stress on this point in a recent speech, and that he 
estimated that big industries could not feed more than ten million people in 
India. I am also glad to see that you prupose to consider how the services of 
the Indian Trade Commissioners abroad can best be utilised to diffuse the kind 
of information you require. There has, as you know, been a great expansion of 
this service during the last five years, and it is the desire of my Government that 
their services should be enlisted to the fullest possible extent in the expansion 
of Indian industry and trade. 

“It is no doubt possible that the discussion of certain items on your agenda 
may disclose marked divergences in the view-point of the different Provinces. But 
it is essential to the success of the free and democratic institutions which we are 
building up in India, that there should be frauk and cordial exchanges of opinions 
with a view to reaching agreed solutions, and I du not know that there is any field 
in which this is more important than that of industry at a time when such a free 
discussion of difficulties has drawn us back from the brink of a world war, but 
when the menace to freedom and democracy has by no means disappeared. It ia 
on this note that I leave you to your deliberations.” 
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Discussion—2nd Day—Bombay—24th January 1989 


The Conference resumed work on January 24. The first subject taken 
up for consideration was the development of the handloom weaving industry, 
e progress made with the schemes in the various provinces was reviewed 
and the additional grants asked for by certain provinces over and _ above 
their ordinary basic grants were considered. Allotments for the year 1939-40 were 
decided upon on the assumption that the grant-in-aid would be made available for 
the twelve months of the finanacial year instead of for only seven months accord- 
ing to the original arrangement. 


The Conference then went on to discuss the question of the utilisation of 
the services of the Indian Trade Commisioneis, with special reference to the 
collection of information in regard to the running of cottage and small industries 
in Japan and other countries. It was also pointed out that the functions of 
these officers could usefully be amplified with a view to finding markets abroad 
for the products of small and cottage industries. The question was raised as to 
how the additional expenditure involved in making special enquiries on behalf 
of the province should be met. The Chairman explained that the Trade Commis- 
sioners would continue to supply current information which they could furnish 
without difficulty from printed publications, but that special enquiries undertaken 
on behalf of provinces should be paid for by them. He promised that the views 
expressed at the Conference would be carefully examined by the Government 
of India with a view to issuing any further instructions that might be 
necessary. 

The next question taken up was the holding of an annual All-India Indus- 
trial Fair. The principle of having such an exhibition at a fixed central place 
was generally accepted. The Chairman made it clear, however, that the Central 
Government was not in a position at present to bear any portion of the cost. 
It was eventually decided that a Sub-Committee of the Conference should 
sd appellee to go into the question and report to the next Industries 

nference, 


The Federated Chambers of Commerce 


Annual Session—Delhi—8th and 9th April 1939 
Presidential Address 


The annual mene of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

and Industry began in Old Delhi on the 8th. April 1989 with Mr. Jamshed N. R. 

Mehta in the chair and in the presence of a large gatheing of delegates from 

many parts of India, including States and members of the egislature A critical 

pees of Indian commercial conditions was made by Mr. Mehta in his presidential 
ress. 

Dealing first with foreign trade, Mr. Mehta pointed out that with the 
diminution of India’s former export surplus—owing to the pursuit by certain 
countries of economic self-sufficiency—the per-war mechanism by which India 
met her liabilities to the United Kingdom by means of this surplus might cease 
to operate. It was necessary, therefore, that India should expand her exports to 
countries like the U. 8. A., the United Kingdom and the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, Also, the Uuited Kingdom should either 
allow India to expand her exports to the U. K. or restrict its own exports to 
India, thus erate an export surplus equivalent to the payments due by India. 
It was a matter of deep regret, Mr. Mehta said, that the Government should 
have though it wise to ratify the Indo-British Trade Agreement in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Legislature in general and the commercial community in 
particular. He also regretted the Government’s not heeding the recommendations 
of the unofficial advisers, As regards tariff policy, Mr. Mehta earnestly urged 
the Government to make a genuine effort to carry out the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission ag regards the fixing of definite periods of protection of suficient 
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length to enable the industry concerned to take full advantage. India was no 
longer merely an agricultural country, but would soon aspire to be an important 
agricultural and industrial country like the U. 8, A. It seemed to Mr, Mehta, 
therefore, that the time had come when the Covernment should definitely revise 
its whole policy as regards India's trade relations with foreflgn countries, and he 
urged that the Government should take immediate ae to conclude trade apree- 
ments with counties like Germany, Italy, the U. §. A. and Japan. Even, 
however. if India’s commercial policy was modified in the direction of encouraging 
exports abroad, Mr. Mehta thought that they would not be in a position to take 
full ea vantage of such trade agreements, unless the defects in the grading and 
marketing of the staple export commodities, such as linseed and groundnuts, were 
repaired. ‘The President urged the Central and Provincial Governments to collect 
statistical information about the medium-sized and minor industries. The present 
lack of this information would prevent the drawing up of any well thought-out 
plan regarding the location of new industries and the development of the existin 
ones in the country as a whole. Mr. Mehta also mentioned the efforts whic 
the Federation has long been making to persuade the (tovernments to undertake 
an industrial survey of the whole country, which would give authentic figures 
relating to the mineral wealth as also the total yolume of raw materials available 
in each province. 

Mr. Mehta said that the commercial community whole-heartedly supported 
the aim which the National Planning Committce had in mind, namely, the collection 
of the necessary statistical data in order to design a scheme for the development 
of the industries of this country. Tle was afraid, however, that the questionnaire 
which the Committee had issued, though exhaustive, was not likely to secure all 
the information necessary for the evolution of a satisfactory plan of in«dustrialisa- 
tion and it appeared to him that the Puiovincial Government alone were best 
fitted to collect all the data relating to the volume and nature of agricultural 
produce, manufactured articles, mineral resources and the extent of the internal 
maiket, Mr. Mehta next referred to the “yiowing menace” of the increase of non- 
Indian enterprises “behind the shelter of our taliff wall’, Nemaly 150 large 
industrial concerns of non-Indian origin had thus come into existence. and the 
whole object of the policy of protection would be defeated unless the Government 
and lavislatare took adequate steps to control this development, 


In conclusion. Mr. Mehta dealt with “the new trends in the provincial 
ublic finance which are noticeable in the budgets ee by the Ministers of 
‘inance for the various provinces for the year 1939-10” and declared that the 
Indian commercial community was deeply interested in the success of the efforts 
of the popular Ministries in tackling the question of improving the economic 
conditions of the masses. Despite the agreement about thie oliimate objective, 
however, it is possible to have genuine differences about the right means to achieve 
this objective. I wonder whether a wholesale and indiscriminate resort to essen- 
tially regressive ween of taxation like the sales tax on commoilities of general 
consumption, especia ly cotton textiles, is the right method to achieve the object 
which the Provincial Governments have in view. Such a tax is bound to arrest 
any increase in the par captta consumption of the masacs.” Ile felt that the 
time had come when the Provincial Ministiies should guard ayainst the possibi- 
lity that “in adopting specific measures of taxation to bridge the gap between 
income and expenditure, of having recourse to means which are likely to dry up 
the very sources from which the income flows.” 


The main issuc in this country, Mr. Mchta considered, was the precipitous 
fall in the prices of agricultural produce and to ask the agriculturist to pay more 
for manufactured products by the levy of a sales tax without making any effort to 
increase his purchasing power seemed to be a wrong approach to the whole problem. 
The Budget proposals of the Provincial Ministries showed the eventual necessity of 
an annua Gonference of Finance Ministers, so that greater co-operation and co- 
ordination of policy between the provinces on the one hand and the Central 
Government on the other might be secured. If no early effort was made in this 
direction, confusion in the administration of the \urious taxes and practical diffi- 
culties in inter-provincial administration were bound to occur. 


Resolutions—INDIANS ABROAD 


An important resolution passed to-day related to the position of Indians 
abroad. It expressed deep anxiety.and alarm at the “steady encroachment on the 
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limited rights polayes by Indians in Colonies and elsewhere outside India” and 
conveyed to His et Government “that unless the rights of Indians in Colo- 
nies and abroad are adequately protected, the discontent among Indians, both at 
home and abroad, cannot but continuously increase.” 

The resolution expressed disaj,,. ointment that the Government of India and the 
Burma Government “failed to take satisfactory steps to safeguard Indian life and 
property against anti-Indian riots in Burma and urged the appointment of a high 
non-official Indian as Agent in Burma and the taking of immediate steps to ensure 
compensation to the victims of anti-Indian riots and the protection of life and pro- 
perty and the civic rights of Indians.” 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, in moving the resolution, referred to his asso- 
ciation with the problem of Indians abroad during the last twenty years and said 
that never before had he found greater distress and despair among them than now. 
It was time, he declared, to bring home to the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government that the policy followed during the last last three or four 
years in the colonies with regard to Indians was undermining confidence in the 
Government of India and attachment to the British Empire. Could the Federation 
do anything milder than what was indicated in the resolution ? , he asked, 


Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas dealt with the Kenya Order in Council, and said 
that for the Government of India to say that the Order merely confirmed past ad- 
ministrative practice, was as good as asking Indians in Kenya to reconcile themselvcs 
to the position. After referring to the position in South Africa in view of the new move 
to segregate Indians further, Sir Purshottamdas asked if the British Government wish- 
el to do justice to Indians who went there to earn a livelihood, or if the Government 
only wanted to give way to some of the Dictators of Europe and their armed 
might ? Sir Purshottamdas mentioned two recent incidents, one in America where 
the wife of Mr. Dave had been asked to quit on the ground that in the absence 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation between India and America, she could not 
be allowed to stay on in America beyond a certain period. The second was the 
prohibition against Indian passengers landing in Manila, where steamers halted. 
The matter had been referred to Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, who had promised to 
investigate. 

Mr. T. T, Krishnamachariar, seconding the resolution, pointed out that the 
position of Indians in Burma was not on all fours with their position in other 
parts of the Empire. He traced the history of Indian emigration to Burma since 
1872, and said that, by now, nearly a million Indians were in Burma, and they 
had invested about Rs. 80 crores there. Now, he continued, further legislation 
to impose restrictions on Indians was on the anvil. The Government of India, he 
declared, should shake themselves from their lethargy and see that there was an 
erganised department of the Government of India in Burma which would do all 
that was needful to protect Indian life and interests. 


Mr. G. L. Mehta, supporting the resolution, felt that the idea of Dominion 
Status had by now become alien to Indians because, Indians had become foreigners 
in all parts of the British Commonwealth. He reminded the meeting that the 
whole urge of the national movemen* in this country had origina from the 
suffering of Indians in South Africa. As regards the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment, he agreed with the Irishman’s statement that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire because the Almighty could never trust the Englishman in the 
dark. 
Mr. Hosseinbhat Laljee, in a vehement speech, described himself as one of 
those unfortunate Indians who had been trading abroad, The only help that they 
could now expect, he asserted, was from the Congress Governments in the provinces, 
because the British Government at the Centre were only trustees for Europeans. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN PROVINCES 


Seth Kasturbhat Lalbhat next moved a resolution urging the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments to appoint a Board for the co-ordination of 
Labour and Social legislation already undertaken in the provinces and to guide 
future legislation on uniform lines throughout the country. ; 

Seth Kasturbhai admitted that the legislation passed was very comprehensive 
and calculated to reach all fields of economic activity. But it was essential that 
there should be some sort of machinery to co-ordinate all such legislation, because 
the political demarcations effected in the country could not be made to apply to the 
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economic field of activity. He stressed the need for co-ordination to prevent artifi- 
cial stimulation or retaidation in industrial activities, and quoted the difficulties 
of the United States Fedcral Government to show the urgent need for co-ordination. 

Lala Padampat Stnghania, seconding the resolution, urged the need for uni- 
formity in industrial activity, particularly in the field of Labour levislativn. It 
was the duty of the Central Government to see that a Co-ordination Board was 
constituted. He appealed to the Provincial (Giovernments to take the initiative in 
the matter in the interests of the provinces and Indiau industries. 

Mr. Durgaprasad Khattan stressed the need for showing some consideration 
to the industiially backward provinces as otherwise giving effect to the present re- 
solution would mean a hadicap to those provinces. 

_ Mr. G. Somant and Rat Bahadar Mohatta also supported the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 


Currency Pouicy CRITICISED 


> on 

A number of resolutions were put from the chair and carried. Theag declare 
that the Kighteen Pence Ratio is detrimental to the economic interests of India, 
and has been maintained by methods which have been ‘injurious to the country’s 
real interests ; demand that the Cential Legislature should be given power to review 
exemptions from income-tax of interest on sterling securities and certain pensions 
as well as the double taxation relief arrangement between the U. K. and India; 
favour the suggestions of the Reserve Bank ot India for reducing the stamp dut 
on inland bills ; urge the development of the refining industry in the country ; as 
for legislation to regulate the import, manufacture, storage and sale of drugs, medi- 
cines and biolozical products in order to prevent tho sale of inefficient or adulterated 
or spurious druys; urge the dosiiability of the Covernmont of India securing ade- 
quate interest in tho Air a8 well ag Sea Plane serviecs so as tO have an effective 
voice in the control, direction and management of these services and the promotion 
of the training of Indians for the Air services ; demand = rovision of the constitution 
of the major Port ‘Truats so as to ensure an adequate majority of Indians on the 
boards and in the administration; want complete Indianisation of the Imperial 
Bank staff and the stoppage of non-Indian recruitment. 

The Federation congratulated the Government of Bombay on its decision to 
support Indian insurance companies by placing all insurance controlled by them 
with indigenous companies only and urges other Provincial Governments to follow 
the exam)le, 


Tue FEDERATION CONSTITUTION 


The best part of the after-lunch sitting of the Federation was occupied in a 
full dress debate on an amendment to the constitution of the Fed.1aticn moved by 
Mr, J. C. Setalvad, who sought to give a vote to each of the four delegates repre- 
senting a member-body instead of the existing provision which gave the right to 
vote to only one of the representatives from each body. Over a dozen speakers, 
including Messers. D. P. Khaitan, J. C. Setalvad, Thakkar, Santanam, Krishnama- 
chariar and Chunilal B. Mchta, participated in the discussion. The amendment 
was icjected by 35 votes to J1. 


INDUSTRIAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Earlier, the mectinz accepted Lalu Shri Ram’s resolution relating to fiscal 
policy. The resolution recommended that as the pace of Indian industrialisation 
under the policy of discriminating protection had failed {o satisfy Indian opinion, 
the Government of India should, adopt a more dynamic and active policy of full- 
fledged protection for industries ander tho active control and management of the 
nationals of the country, having“for its abject the achievement of industrial self- 
sufficiency within a reasonable period of time. It furthcr opined that the Govern- 
ment should grant protection not merely to an infant industry, but also consider 
the question of gianting protection with a view to helping the very establishment 
of a new industry which could not be organised owing to the hesitant and dilatory 
attitude of the Government and the consequent uncertainty of securing tariff help 
for a reasonably long period of time. 

oving the resolution, Lala Shri Ram pointed out that a change over from 
the present “discriminating” policy would go a long way in og) | the problem 
of Treas ge ha among the educated classes, and also help in finding a good 
Indian market for Indian agricultural produce. 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta, who seconded the resolution, referred to the National 
Planning Committee set up by the Congress and expressed his optimism as regarda 
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the pice out-come of the scheme. The meeting at this stage adjourned till the 
next day. 


Second Day—Delhi—9§th. April 1939 


TRADE PACT wITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry resumed 
its sitting on the next day, the Sth. April 1989. Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
moved a resolution relating to trade treaties with foreign countries. 

The resolution reiterated the Federation’s view that the Government of 
India should immediately take steps to conclude a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with the United States of America and trade treaties with foreign 
countries in consultation with representatives of Indian Commerce. 

Moving the resolution, Sir Puishottamdas dwelt at length on the position 
of representatives of Indian Commerce as Un-official Adviseis during the 
Indo-British Trade negotiations. He paid a glowing tribute to the capacity and 
cordiality of Sir M. Zafrullah Khan until the submission of the fourteenth 
and last report of the Un-official Advisers. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas said: “I admire him and wish to say that 
he acted as a non-official though he was an official, But who does not know his 
limitations as a Member of the Executive Council ?” 


The Un-official Advisers, he continued, when they reached London were 
distinctly given to understand that if India desired a trade treaty with the 
United Kingdom, it could only be possible if Lancashire was satisfied. He 
challenged amidst cheers the statement that the Indian Un-official Advisers’ 
vision had been vitiated by political considerations, He asserted that, all 
through, they had borne in mind carefully that they were only concerned with 
economic and commercial considerations. If they wanted to venture into the 
realms of politics, certainly Sir Edward Benthall would have protested and 
expressed his disagreement. On the other hand, Sir Edward was in agreement 
with them on the fundamental principles. The Government, he proceeded, had no 
doubt a:cepted the broad outlincs of their recommendations, but his grievance 
was that they had fouled the field before the recommendations came up _ before 
the legislature, by the advantage of three to four per cent given to Lancashire 
in the form of the additional cotton import duty. It was clear proof of the 
fact that the Government did not want a trade treaty to go through unless 
the dice was loaded against India, By this the Government had granted 
through the back door, under the guise of squarring the budget, the maximum 
demands of Lancashire. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. G. Z. Mehta referred to India’s foreign 
trade and pointed out that now the reports of Indian Trade Commissioners 
of late made depressed reading. While in European countries the policy in 
respect of foreizn trade was considered very impertant foreign diplomacy, the 
Government of India had no policy at all. The whole machinery of the 
Government had been directed towards placating Lancashire and the Government’s 
refusal to take up any other questions reminded him of the Scotchman who 
was delaying the purchase of the map of Europe until Hitler had settled all 
European boundaries (Laughter). 

The resolution, which was supported by Sardar P. 8. Sodhbans, was carried 
unanimously. 


Tue ContTroL RULES 


The meeting passed a resolution, moved by Mr, Akhil Chandra Dutta 
and seconded by Mr. D. B. Ghosh, expressing grave concern at the manner 
in which Indian Tea Control Rules have been notified by the Central Government, 
and stating that the rules require immediate revision in terms of representation 
made by, the Indian Planting community and by Indian Commercial interests 
in general, 


InDO-BRITISH TRADE Pact 


A resolution on the Indo-British trade agreement, put from the Chair, 
expressed the Federation's warm thanks to the Non-Official Advisers, and while 
iving support to their recommendations in the majority report, strongly condemned 
the action of the Government of India in circumventing the recommendations 
of the Non-Official Advisers directly and indirectly, and in overriding the clear 
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verdict given by the Assembly against the trade treaty as proposed, The 
Resolution expressed the conviction that any trade treaty imposed on India 
avainst the wishes of her accredited representatives could only estrange the 
relations between the two countries, and warned the Government of India agaiuat 
persisting in giving effect to the Agrecment in its present form. 


Non-INDIAN CONCERNS IN INDIAN 


a The next resolution related to the establishment of non-Indian concerns in 
ndia. 

The resolution recommended “that no company should be allowed to be 
registered in India unless it has a rupee capital, at least two-thirds of the 
shareholding is restricted to Indian nationals, and at least two-thirds of the 
dominant control and effective voice in the management is in Indian hands in 
their own right, and that in the case of key industries the entire capital and 
management are restricted to Indian nationals only ” 

r. C, Setalvad, who moved the resolution, declared that it was of paramount 
importance that the profits, perquisites and the fruits of any policy of indus- 
trialisation should go to the sons of the soil. After all, there was no fun in developing 
industries in the country behind a tariff wall if the benefits of such industrialisation 
were to be enjoyed by those who had no permanent stake in the country, and if the 
wealth consequent on such a policy was meant to be taken outside India. Foreign 
capital was flowing in and foreign companies were establishing subsidiary companies, 
The right of the State to restrict, regulate and even prohibit the entry of non- 
nationals into certain branches of the economic life of the nation must be recognised. 

Mr. Madhavlal Bhatt, seconding the resolution, pointed out that these non- 
Indian concerns were stultifying the recommendations of the Tariff Boards and 
ousting Indian industries from the home market. India thus was the happy- 
hunting ground of foreign exploiters. 

DEBT LEGISLATION 


The resolution on debt legislation, moved by Lala Hart Shankar Bagla, was 
keenly debated. ‘The resolution expressed the opinion that no legislation designed to 
give relief to the agriculturists should be enacted in any of the provinces so as 
to extend facilities to others in reducing their liability for commercial debts; 
and where such Icgislation already exists, as in the case of U. LP. the 
Encumbered Pstates Act and the U. P. Agriculturists Relief Act, the Provincial 
Governments should immediately amend the law so as to withdraw such facilities, 
The resolution also asked inter alta for amendment of the existing debt legislation 
80 that persons whose total income from agriculture is smaller than from other 
sources should not be given any advantage under the Acts, 

Mr. Haridas Laljee sugyested that consideration of the resolution should be 
Betrete pending the obtaining of the necessary information from the different 
members, 

Mr. 7. 7. Krishnamachartar, opposing the resolution, urged that it would 
be wiser to discuss the whole question with representatives of the Provincial 
Governments concerned. He felt that the resolution was premature, and ought to 
have been on more general lines instead of referring to legislations in one or two 
provinces. 

Supporting the resolution Mr. Begraj Gupta said that the use of the legisla- 
tive power in the manner would not achieve the desired result. The resolution was 
carried by 25 votes to 6. 


SILK INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


The parlous condition of the Silk industry and the need for the Government 
of India releasing the Tariff Board’s report on it formed the subject of a resolution 
moved by Mr. D. N. Sen. It was supported by Rao Saheb C. H. Rao and carried. 


Inp1r4’s Minor INDUSTRIES 


A resolution moved by Mr. D. N. Sen urged the Government of India to take 
up again the departmental enquiry into the position of minor iudustries in the 
country, which, having been initiated was later on suspended two years back on 
the plea that prices of Japanese manufactures had gone up. 

Mr. 8, G, Shah supported the resolution. 

A resolution dealing with inter-provincial barriers and the need for uniformity 
in excise duties, moved by Rajratna Seth B, D, Amin, was carried, 
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SALT MANUFACTURE 


Mr. Hartdas Laljee then moved a resolution urging the Government of India 
to take immediate steps to save the [ndian salt industry from ruination and safe- 
punre the importing provinces against the dangers of a salt famine by imme- 

iately re-imposing an additional import duty on foreign salt at an adequate rate for 
an adequate period. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Mohatta and carricd unanimously. 


NATIONAL SHIPPING & OVERSEAS TRADE 


The last resolution expressed deep concern at the policy of utter inaction on 
the part of the Government of India to do anything to help the entrance and ex- 
ansion of national shipping in the overseas trade, and urged the (Government of 
ndia to take early and effective steps for securing carriage of a substantial portion 
of the overseas cargo trade and passenger traitic for shipping owned, controlled and 
managed by the nationals of this country. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mr. G. L. Mehta and seconded ‘by Mr. 
Khattan, also expressed grave concern at the crushing rate-war waged by the 
British vested shipping intcrests against the Scindia Company in the Haj service. 

The meeting at this stage concluded with a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President and to the delegates present. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce 


Thirteenth Session—Calcutta—27th. February 1939 
The Presidential Address 


Presiding over the thirteenth annul general meeting of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 27th. February 1939, Sir Ardeshir Dalal, the 
President of the Chamber, advocated a policy of caution with regard to the efforts 
of the Congress Governments to bring about prohibition, in view of ils far-reaching 
financial implications. 

“The eradication of the drink evil requires sustained moral and social effort 
over a long period of time”, said Sir Ardeshir, “and if an attempt is made to bring 
about the result in such a short syace of time as two or three years, crores of public 
revenue, 60 urgently necded for ti form of nation-building activities, are sacri- 
ficed and extraordinary heavy burdens imposed on the people. The financial 
structure of the province may suffer a shock from which it will find itself difficult 
to recover. Moderation in the suppression of diink is as necessary as moderation 
in its consumption.” 

Sir Ardeshir appreciated the manner in which the different Provincial Govern- 
ments had initiated measures for the amelioration of the condition of the poorer 
classes but sounded a note of warning against undue haste in under-taking measures 
of far-reaching social and economic importance. He referred in this connection to 
the Money Lenders Bill which the Government of Bengal have brought forward 
and stated that the Bill, as modified by the Kelect Committee, sccmed not only to 
contravene some of the provisions of the existing acts, but was also highly detri- 
mental to the general interests of business in the far-reaching scope of its provisions. 


The speaker referred to the shortsighted view taken by some of the older 
manufacturing countries of the West that the present efforts of India to develop 
her industries was a menace to their trade. He refuted the argument that industria- 
lisation in India was likely to lead to a serious clash of interests with agricultural 
elements or to a crisis in India’s finances. To have a more reliable and assured 
home market for their products was certainly more in the interests of the agricul- 
turists themselves than an almost complete dependence upon the international 
market which has, of late, become a very uncertain and unreliable factor. The 
standard of living of the Indian people was low at present and the achievement 
of a more balanced economy and increased industrialisation would lead in the long 
run to expansion of wealth increase in India’s consumption and in consequence of 
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her international trade. With a higher standard of living, India was bound to 
purchase and consume more goods and of a more varied character than she had 
done in the past. _ 

Referring to the imperative need of assisting and encouraging the 
growth of Indian shipping, Sir Ardeshir Dalal stated that commercial agree- 
ments with other countries like Great Britain and _ Japan should provide 
excellent opportunities for securing the expansion of Indian shipping in_ the 
overseas trade of the country. When British shipping, which was one of the oldest 
and most powerful industries in the world, had been receiving the support of its 
Government and the country, an incipient industry in India was surely entitled to 
receive adequate recognition of its claims, especially because national shipping was 
a vital factor in any scheme of national defence. fe welcomed the conclusion of 
the volutary agreement among the jute mills in Bengal and envisaged more stable 
and prosperous conditions for the jute industry. 


Sir Ardeshir also referred to other imyortant matters concerning the mercan- 
tile community of India such as making further provision for safety in coal 
mines by sand stowing, the necessity of early legislation for the control of adultera- 
ted drugs and the present unfortunate situation created in Burma with regard to 
the relations between Indians and RBurmans. He urged that effective ste;s should 
be taken by the Government of India to see that Indian life and property in 
Burma were adequately protected and advocated a conference of representatives of 
the Indian mercantile community in India and in Burma in order to review the 
whole question relating to the regulation of trade between the two countries. 


The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 


Annual Session—Madras— 29th. April 1939 
The Presidential Address 


“We recognise the necessity of more revenue for the Government. But the 
Tobacco tax is expected to yield the treasury neaily a crore and_ half of rupees. I 
appeal to the Piime Minister, therefore, not to cstrange the Indian business com- 
munity and to find out a vta medta by fixing the 1ate of the tax (Sales Tax) at 
onc-fourth of one per cent. If there is need for additional money, Ict him increase 
the rate to half per cent in the next financial year’, observed the hon. Mr, 
Narayandas Girdhardas, President of the Andhra Ckamber of Commerce, speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber held on the 29th. April 1939 at the Chamber 
premises, Madras. 

Mr. Vavilla Venkateswaralu Sastrulu presented the annual report and the 
audited statement of accounts. 

The hon. Mr. Narayandas Girdhardas then addiessed the mecting. He referred 
to the increase jin the membership of the Chamber inspite of the raising of the 
entrance fee and the part it played in the politico-economic life of the oy and 
hoped that the Chamber would, in the next year, outstrip its record of work for the 
past year. Mr. Girdhardas next referred to the inteinational situation and said :— 

“If another war breaks out, to us in India, it is largely a question of choosin 
between evils. We can have no doubt that our veteran lcader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
will give us the right lead at the critical moment and that the people will loyally 
abide by his advice”, 

Turning to the political situation in India, the President said, “‘we find that 
British statesmen are marking time and are in no mood to make an immediate 
decision as to whether Federation should be imposed or not. The recent amend- 
ments to the Government of India Act are calculated to further whittle down 
provincial autonomy. : . 

“To us what is of immediate and lasting interest is the formation of an 
Andhra Province. The Secretary of State for India has thought it fit to veto the 
proposal submitted by the Madras Government. But the matter cannot be allowed 
to rest there, I would suggest that the members from the Telugu-speaking districts 
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in the local legislature should sit informally but regularly during every legislative 
session 60 as to keep the Andhra demand constantly in the mind of the public. 

The Indo-British Trade Agreement, the President continued, sutticiently bad in 
itself, could never be acceptable to the Indian commercial community, coming as it 
did on top of the doubling of the duty on raw cotton. The pact no doubt has 
become an accomplished fact a» a result of the certification of the Governor-General. 
But in all conscience I want to ask you what in essence is the difference between 
this act of the Government and the policy of Germany in forcing Rumania to give 
economic concessions to her, of which we have heard so much lately. 

“Another important factor to which I would like to draw your attention is the 

adual abandonment of the policy of discriminating protection to which India has 
een committed for a long number of years. ‘The Tariff Board itself had recom- 
mended lower rates of duty in respect of sugar, paper and magnesium chloride 
industries, But the Government have further reduced the duties as well as the 
period of protection except in the case of magnesium chloride. Evidently the 
Government laid greater emphasis upon the word “discriminating” than “protection” 
in that blessed phrase “discriminating protection.” 


Proceeding, Mr. Girdhardas said: ‘We in this presidency have been moro 
agitated by the local Government's proposal to levy a sales tax than by any other 
factor. It is regrettable to note that the agitation for and against the measure is 
carried on with unconcealed bitterness. I deprecate the adoption of a defiant 
attitude on either side. Though Congress Governments since they came to power 
have not done anything considerable to improve the trade and industries of the 
country, we must all be grateful to the Congress for the unqualified support which 
it has given for protection to Indian industries as a result of which phenomenal 
progress has been made in many industrics. But taxation measures have come in 
quick succession. Petrol, electricity, tobacco and entertainments have alrendy been 
heavily taxed and I am sure our Prime Minister will appreciate the difficulty which 
the Indian busincss community will have to experience as a result of being called 
upon to make huge sacrifices all of a sudden. We recognise the necessity of more 
revenue for the Government. But the tobacco tax expected to yield the treasury 
nearly a crore and half of rupecs. I appeal to the Prime Minister therefore not to 
estrange the Indian business community and to find out a va medra by fixing the 
the rate of the tax at one-fourth of one per cent. If there is need for additional 
money, let him increase the rate to half per cent in the next financial year. But 
let him not wound the pride of the business community by sticking to air guns. 


“As for prohibition, I am of the opinion that the pace should not be forced. 
There is no yo ities in prohibition and when it is remembered that no other country 
in the world, not even Soviet Russia where it is said that there is no exploitation 
of any kind, has attempted to enforce complete prohibition. J think I may be 
pane for suggesting that the Congress Governments may be a bit more cautious 
n introducing prohibition. 

“Before I conclude, I want to refer to two things. We have not heard of late 
about the activities of the National Planning Committee. I am particularly keen on 
the starting of an automobile industry in the country. What with another war, 
the need for motor vehicles and aeroplanes will be great and I feel that properly 
organised we can export these goods to other countries. 

“T do not believe in the policy of pandering to labour with a view to placate it, 
favoured by some governments. I doubt if there are any better employers in the 
world than the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The boycott of the centenary 
celebrations of the birth of the founder of the Tata house by the workers due to 
some imaginary grievance fills me with despair regarding the tuture of trade union- 
ism in the country. Apart from this, I think that Indian industry is not in a 
position to bear any additional burden in the shape of labour legislation.” 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 


Annual Session—New Delhi—14th. April 1939 
The Presidential Address 


The annual general meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce was held 
on the 14th. April 1989 at New Delhi. Mr. V. #F. Gary presided and Mr. £. &, 
Jenkins, Chief Commissioner of Delhi, was present by special invitation. After the 
annual report and accounts had been adopted, Mr. Gray and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi addressed the meeting, 

Mr. Gray, in the course of his address, referred to the Indo-British Trade 
Agreement and said: “The question still appears to me to be quite simple in its 
esscntial lineaments. It was not merely a question of what India was asked to 
pive. It was also a question of what India got in return and this was appreciabl 
more. The object of the Agreement was to provide, in the uncertain political an 
economic conditions of the world, a better basis for business, by assuring to the 
two countries a market outlet for each other’s products. The ways of the legislature 
are inscrutable to us, mere businessmen, who are not also politicians. The Apree- 
ment seems to have been overshadowed by the cotton part. For, in that India 
has been asked to give something, but for the romething she gives on cotton picce- 
goods, she is assured a much better market for her raw cotton and concessions in 
other lines. And what is she asked to pive ? 


“Lancashire exported last year 223 million yards of cloth, as against abont 
3,000 million years ago, Indian mills produced last year over four thousand 
million yards and hand-looms 1,490 yards, altogether nearly 5.500 million yards, 
Yoes it matter much to them whether the Lancashire quota 1s 225 millions or 350 
millions, namely 4 per cent or 6 per cent of Indian consumption? At any rate, I, 
for one, am very glad that the question is settled. For two ycars now we, impore 
ters, have had this duty reduction hanging over our heads. Many dealers have left 
roods lying in bond for twelve months and this has upset trade tremendously. If 
the Government had stated that they would not reduce duty at all a year ago, I 
venture to say that last year’s trade would have been far greater. The uncertainty 
of customs duty upsets trade more than anything and this upsetting has been a 
setback to the export of cotton itself”. 

Mr. Gray then examined the taxation proposals of the Punjab Government, 
He said that a sales tax was more an emergency measure of taxation such as 
might be instituted in the case of war and could not be regarded as a normal fea- 
ture of a budget. He claimed that the sales tax on motor spirit would operate 
oppressively and would mean increased transport charges for the rural population 
of the Punjab. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. U. N. Sen then moved the following resolution :— 

“This Chamber places on record its deep appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. V. F. Gray, both as a member and President of the Chamber in furthering 
its interests.” 

In doing so, Mr. Sen said that he did not like to Ict the occasion pass 
without publicly recording the serviecs rendered by Mr. Gray to the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce and to the commercial community of Delhi, both Indian 
and European. Mr. Sen felt glad that Mr. Gray would not totally sever his 
connections with Delhi and India, but would be visiting his old friends every 
cold weather. 

Rai Bahadur P, Mukherji seconded the resolution and said that the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce owed its present position mostly to Mr. Cray’s untiring 
energy. His services would always be remembered by the Chamber, 


